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“ There are two ways of approaching a great philo¬ 
sopher. The one way is to study his precise teaching, 
setting it into relation with his age and with his contempo¬ 
raries and immediate predecessors. I have the greatest 
admiration for those who perform this work of scholarship, 
which is the only satis!actory and respectful method of 
understanding a philosopher, requiring, as it does, both 
historical research and the most sympathetic philosophical 

insight..The other and easier method (is) of inquiring 

what a philosopher can teach us in our present problems.” 
— S. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A., Hon. Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Manchester. 







PREFACE. 


Though the existence of Sripatipanditacharya’s Bhashya 
on the Veddnta-Sutras of Badarayana has been long known, 
it has not so far been available in print. An incomplete 
Telugu edition was published many years ago but this 
is the first time the whole text is offered in the Devanagari 
script. The circumstances under which this edition has 
been undertaken have been set out at some length in the 
Introduction that follows and it is needless, therefore, to 
say anything further on that head here, except to state 
that it is entirely due to the public spirit and liberality 
evinced by the Mysore Lingayet Education Fund Associ¬ 
ation that it has at all \)een possible. 

The publication of a work of this kind, a well-known 
commentary on the Vedanta-Sutras, raises the question 
whether there is any utility in making ancient works of 
this kind available to the general public. The criticism 
has been offered suggesting that there are systems of 
philosophy which though they have not yet passed away, 
still “ drag on their barren life, a fixed monotony of 
centuries” and the specific instances offered are ‘‘the 
schools of Brahmans and Buddhists and Confucians, who have 
drained off the life-gi\'ing words of their ancient masters 
into labyrinthine cana's and stagnant pools. There in the 
overteemed East is the limbo of unchangeable systems 
preserved from the fertilizing breath of change by a 
universal inertia. That the East has been prolific in 
producing systems of thought may be admitted, but the 
suggestion that the systems have proved ‘‘ stagnant ” or have 
been overtaken by ” inertia ” cannot, perhaps, be easily 
demonstrated. Faint echoes of the criticism above refer¬ 
red to have been heard now and again, repeated or reflected, 

^ Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy 

( 1899 ), 80 . 
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in the remark" that commentators in India have been content 
to build up their own systems of thought, profound though 

“ Presidential Address at the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
1930. See in this connection Das Gupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy^ I. 63. A similar charge of sterility can be preferred 
against contemporary Western philosophy. “ The scoffer may 
pretend,” remarks Professor Wolf, after offering an account of recent 
and contemporary philosophy, “that all these philosophies are little 
more than the reminiscences of the thought of past ages. He may take 
to pieces all these philosophical tapestries (from Haeckel to Smuts, 
ranging from 1834 to 1934) and show that they are mainly a patch- 
work of scraps derived from Heraclitus or Parmenides, Plato or 
Aristotle, Descartes or Spinoza, Locke or Liebniz, Kant or Hegel, 
Schelling or Schopenhauer. And he may reiterate the oft-repeated 
charge that there is no progress in philosophy. Such disparagement, 
however, would be unwarranted, even if we admit some of the points 
on which it professes to be based. After all, the whole history of civili¬ 
zation is so short that it has been described as a ‘ provincial episode ’ 
when measured in terms of terrestrial time, to say nothing of cosmic 
time. And of this ‘ provincial episode ’, the whole history of philo¬ 
sophy is but a single aspect, which only emerged about twenty-five 
centuries ago and has been more or less smothered more than half 
the time. Moreover, the problems of philosophy are peculiarly 
difficult to answer in a manner that may command general consent. 
For they do not lend themselves to the kind of empirical verification 
which secures something like general agreement in the sciences. In 
fact, as soon as any group of problems becomes amenable to empiri¬ 
cal verification, it forsakes its parental philosophic home, and sets 
up as a separate science. In this way, philosophy always remains 
the limbo of highly speculative questions, which it is very difficult 
to answer satisfactorily, but which most intelligent persons find it 
equally difficult to suppress. And since times do change and we 
change with them, each age needs at least a re-statement of old 
problems and old solutions in terms best adapted to its own habits 
of thought or speech. An excessive straining after originality, or 
the appearance of originality, may do more harm than good. A 
knowledge of the history of one’s subject is probably a universal 
requisite, but especially so in the case of philosophy. For of philo¬ 
sophy it is particularly true that all history is contemporary history.” 
{a. Wolf in An Outline on Modern Knowledge, Chapter XIII, on 
Recent and Contemporary Philosophy, 589.) What Professor Wolf says 
in regard to modern Western philosophy may, ipsissima verba, be 
said of Indian philosophy. 
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they be, “ only as appendages to the VMas and Upanishads 
Remarks like these miss the main point that the VMas and 
Upanishads enshrine philosophical thoughts far too fecund 
to be allowed to rust away. They simply refuse to die. 
Philosophy is yet philosophy whether it is found in 
the VMas or in the Upanishads or even in the mathe¬ 
matical formulae in which Spinoza, of all modern philo¬ 
sophers, set it. Philosophy, whether in the East or in the 
West, has emerged from religion as often as it has 
entangled itself in its meshes, and the intermingling is not 
to be regretted if it has helped in the elucidation of truth. 
Nothing better brings out the justice of this observation 
than the lines on which Western philosophy itself has 
developed. To take but one instance, the case of Spinoza, 
who, perhaps, has most influenced European philosophical 
and even political thought in modern times. How much 
of his system, if a system it be, he owed to his Rabbinical 
masters, how much to the Neo-Platonists and through them 
to earlier Hindu thinkers and how much again to Descartes ? 
Then, again, how much did the Christian Platonists of Alex¬ 
andria and St. Augustine annex of the grand philosophy of 
religion built up by Plato and Aristotle, and Plotinus, 
Proclus and the rest of the Neo-Platonists during a period 
which covered some eight centuries of human thought ? 
And how much of St. Thomas Aquinas is based on the 
later Platonists ? And how much Neo-Platonism itself, 
as a system of philosophy, which tried to resolve the 
absolute or God into the incarnation thereof in the Logos, 
or reason of man, and which aimed at demonstrating the 
graduated transition from the absolute object to the 
personality of man, a concretion of European and Hindu 
philosophy and religion so-called.? If philosophy is the 
science of religions or things in general, if it is properly 
an attempt to find the absolute in the contingent, the 
universal in the particular, the eternal in the temporal, the 
real in the phenomenal, the ideal in the real, or in other 
words, if it is to discover, as one interprets it, the single 
principle that possesses within itself the capability of 
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transition into all existent variety and varieties, which it 
presupposes can be done not by induction from the 
transient, but by deduction from the permanent as that 
spiritually reveals itself in the creating mind, then the 
philosopher should be a man, to adopt the words of Goethe, 
who stations himself “ in the middle (between the outer 
and the inner, the upper and the lower), to whom the 
Highest has descended and the Lowest mounted up, who 
is the equal and kindly brother of all.” Philosophy passes 
the borderland as often as not of religion in its speculations. 
And if religion is a craving after responsibility to a Higher 
Power ; a mode of thinking, acting and striving after God ; 
or determining one’s spiritual relationship to the unseen 
World; then philosophy needs must do this. Nor is 
philosophy mere Science either ; it is something more than 
Science. If Science has for its province the world of 
phenomena, and deals exclusively with their relations, 
consequences and sequences ; if it can never tell us what a 
thing really and intrinsically is, but only why it has become 
so ; and if it can only, in other words, refer us to one 
inscrutable as the ground and explanation of another inscrut¬ 
able, then philosophy has a function to fulfil and a role to 
play. Where Science is silent, there steps in Philosophy. 
No wonder it has been described as ” divine wisdom ” 
instilled into and inspiring a thinker’s life, irrespectiv^e of 
the sources from which the inspiration is drawn. Religion 
and philosophy cannot be kept in watertight compartments 
any more than religion and science can be to-day.' If men of 

* ” All good moral philosophy, as was said, is but a handmaid 
to religion.”—Francis Bacon, in Proficience and Adva?ueme?it of 
Learning, Book II. 

“ Religion is the elder sister of philosophy.”—W. S. Landor, 
Imaginary Conversatio?is {David Hume and John Hume). 

Keats claimed much more for philosophy. He sang:— 

“ Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings. 

Conquer all mysteries by rule and line. 

Empty the haunted air, the gnomed mine, 

Unweave a rainbow.” 

—Keats, Lumia, II. 
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science can invade philosophy and professing metaphysicians 
adopt the scientific methods and modes, there is no reason 
why religion and philosophy should stand divorced from 
each other, though they should normally function in their 
respective domains. 

What is important is that the method pursued should be 
scientific, for philosophy is a science, if not, indeed, as Bacon 
has it, the great mother oi: sciences. There is no need to-day 
to elaborate this point. But it is necessary to stress the 
fact that the synthesis offered by Badarayana is not only a 
scientifically drawn up one but has for its essence a system 


Schopenhauer went to ti e other extreme and said, “ Philosophy is 
not science but an art ”—if so, it must be held to be an art based on 
principles. Otherwise, reasoning which fills so large a space in 
philosophy would be without any justification and philosophy entirely 
restricted to an emotional something which can neither be proved 
nor disproved, 

“ There is a sharp line of demarcation separating religion and 
philosophy. The goal of religion is salvation and that of philo¬ 
sophy is truth. Yet even tlie most abstract type of philosophy 
contains a religious element, and the greater its development the 
faster its expansion.”—Melamed in Spinoza and Buddha^ Introduc¬ 
tion, page 19. 

Professor A. Wolf has recently remarked that “ one of the most 
interesting features of recent and contemporary philosophy is the 
renewed co-operation between men of science and philosophers ”. 
After warning against the possible “ dangers ” of a hasty swing of 
the scientific pendulum, he refers to the “ dangers ” lurking in 
“ the unusually friendly relationship which is loudly proclaimed to 
exist now between Science and the Churches He suggests that 
‘‘philosophy will be in a healthier condition when it has entirely 
ceased to be a handmaid i<> theology, and pursues its cosmic 
problems as independently as possible of vested interests ” (loo. cii., 
589-592). 

An absolute divorce between Philosophy and Theology is sug¬ 
gested by Bertrand Russell when he says : “ Philosophy cannot itself 
determine the end of life, but it can free us from the tyranny of 
prejudice and from distortions due to a narrow view.” 

Pierre Boyle (1647-1708), author of the famous Dictionnaire 
Historique et Critique, maintains the impossibility of reconciling 
faith with reason. 
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of thought which has for its sheet-anchor scientific 
thinking. His method is strictly scientific. By the term 
“ method ” is meant the path by which we arrive at a 
certain goal; a conscious and orderly way of doing some¬ 
thing ; a way of planning, organising and ordering one’s 
research and thought. In the West, this problem of 
“ method ” was fought and settled, so far as natural 
science is concerned, some three hundred years ago, after the 
pioneering of Bacon, Descartes, Galileo, Boyle and others, 
and the settlement provided a basis on which the enormous 
scientific advances of ensuing centuries became possible. In 
social science, no such basic method yet exists. “ Method” 
implies understanding and control. Looseness of thought 
and language are incompatible with it. If we understand 
Badarayana aright, entirely from the mould into which he 
has cast his Sulras, we have to postulate that to him 
” method ” seemed all-important; for without it, he 
could not have controlled the seeming contrariety of thought 
that had come to prevail in the interpretation of Vedic and 
Upanishadic texts and the anarchy, as it were, that had 
been introduced by different schools of thought {skdkhas) 
in matters affecting the vital problems of the Brahman and 
the dtman. That many such schools existed and had their 
own separate text-books which had been handed down orally 
from teacher to pupil for countless generations, seems 
not open to any doubt. A crisis had evidently been 
reached in philosophical thought and the necessity of control¬ 
ling interpretation had become obvious. Hence the rigidly 
scientific manner in which Badarayana applies his mind to the 
method of samanvaya. Where all the texts should be given 
credence, scientific method, the method by which agreement 
can be reached, becomes all-important. He begins to question, 
not only texts in particular, but also the doctrines educed from 
them by different schools. He seeks, in a word, a basic under¬ 
standing, so that chaos which was claiming mastery in the 
philosophical domain, may be put out of court. In the 
dialectics employed by him, we see he uses rules and 
modes of reasoning which help to clarify the philosophical 
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standpoint he wishes to vindicate and lay down in authori¬ 
tative fashion. The doctrine of sarnanvaya, which is the 
science and art of co-ordination, of re-interpretation of 
mutually opposing texts, and of educing the highest Truth 
from a consideration of the fundamental teachings of all 
Vedantic declarations considered collectively, receives in his 
hands a supremacy that is undisputed. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that of all teachers of ancient times in India, he 
alone attempts the scientific and methodical approach to 
the study of Vedic and Upanishadic texts in all their aspects 
and thus places the metliod of study itself on a pedestal that 
is from every point of view unassailable. The actual effect 
of this methodology was the restoration of order in place of 
chaos : those who came under its mighty influence, tried to 
keep to it, with the result that thinking was rationalized 
and kept within the boiurds of reason instead of running to 
waste. The principle of sarnanvaya still holds the ground 
and if anything, has had extended scope given to it. Infalli¬ 
bility and unalterability ceased to be drags on philosophy 
with its increasing application. Philosophy, indeed, came 
into its own ; it, in fact, came to be something more than a 
mere intellectual creed or a comforting belief. And its 
effect on religion was that it came to be regarded as some¬ 
thing more than a mere system of ritual. It might, indeed, 
be claimed that Badarlyana’s method revolutionized phi¬ 
losophical speculation in this country, inasmuch as it found 
a place under its wide wings not only for the spiritual 
teachers who stuck to the old order of thinking but also for 
those seers and seekers after the truth who, while obviously 
outside the purview of the current schools of thought, had stilt 
reckoned themselves to be within their pale by reason of the 
broadening of the base of philosophical reasoning initiated 
by him. Intellectualism, cured of its narrow and mechani¬ 
cal outlook, helped to be less destructive than it would 
otherwise have been. Under the dominating influence 
of Badarayana’s method, we have one all-embracing 
scientific standpoint, owing allegiance to that which is 
highest and most exalted in Upanishadic speculation, to 
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which all schools of thought owe obedience and respect and 
from which they derive their main sources of inspiration. 
The unification in method that has resulted has not impeded 
diversity in thinking, while it has helped to avoid the rise of a 
number of warring schools differing in their aims and working 
exclusively by themselves and endeavouring to exclude one 
another. The differing schools, as they exist to-day, owe a 
common allegiance to Badarayana, as much because 
they follow his method of reasoning as for the fact that they 
have to argue and co-ordinate thought on the basis laid down 
by him. In him they find a common meeting point and 
through his method they are making their own contribution 
to the building up of a philosophical system which can be 
rightly termed universal. The texts of the Fedas and the 
Upanishads are there ; the doctrines and theories are there 
imbedded in them ; it is only the method of co-ordinating 
them and interpreting them that is new. Badarayana’s great 
contribution is that he introduces a new method, a new 
manner of reading the texts, and a new way of interpreting 
them. With the march of time, changes in view-points should 
naturally vary. What satisfied one could not satisfy 
another. The highest expression of any philosophical truth 
at any given time cannot but be the expression of the high¬ 
est philosophical consciousness of that time. If that be so, 
while the older formulae may be retained, the frank recog¬ 
nition is inevitable that they are out of date in certain respects 
and that they ought to be re-interpreted in such a manner 
as will bring them into conformity with the highest philo¬ 
sophical consciousness of our own time. Badarayana’s 
perception and avowal of this fact is what makes him great 
in the Indian philosophical field. That is the very reason 
that we find no complaint against him for the depar¬ 
ture he makes. On the other hand, there is a singular unani¬ 
mity of opinion that his method is the right one and that is 
the reason why it has won universal approval among his 
successors. The fact of the matter is that as with Bada¬ 
rayana, so with us, the measure of our light is always far 
in excess of the measure of our obedience, though this is 
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never explicity proclaimed and all the time the legal fiction 
prevails that no change has been made in the position. It 
is thus that Badaraya-ia’s method has helped to introduce 
scientific order and research in the study and interpretation 
of the VMas and the Upanishads. With its aid, the conclu¬ 
sions of the past are being continuously brought into line 
with the findings of the present with the result that philoso¬ 
phy has never languished in this country, as the rise of the 
successive schools of tliought bears eloquent witness to; 
in fact, it has contributed to the building of these living 
schools of thought, which, whatever may be their defects, 
have never agreed that tl ie principle of scientific thinking can 
be set aside with impunity. It is this principle too that has 
helped to give universality and catholicity to Upanishadic 
views in the world of to-day. 

The Sutras are the 'eto elucidate Badarayana’s position ; 
for even without the commentators who have, each in his 
own way and from his own point of view, endeavoured to 
make known to us what they consider to be his views and 
opinions, there is enough in them to prove that the attitude 
assumed by him is demonstrably scientific. And that 
attitude is one that could only be postulated of one who is 
strictly scientific in his method. Badarayana provides, in 
brief, an epitome of the Upanishad doctrine in his work, 
which accordingly becomes the foundation of the later 
Vedanta. He shows that Brahman is the first principle of 
the universe; he proves this by Samanvaya, i.e., “from the 
agreement ’’ of the Upanishad texts (I. 1. 4); and he 
proclaims the fundamental proposition that “ all the texts 
of the deserve credence ”, sarva-veddnta pratyayam 

(III. 3. 1). To Badarayana, the Vedas may be super¬ 
natural in origin and he may be held to construct his 
entire doctrine from them, but it is undoubted that where the 
meaning of a text is doubtful, he does not hesitate to call in 
the aid of experience to settle the sense. Inspiration and 
revelation give way to reason and ratiocination.^ One who 

In this he followed, as a Mimamsa teacher, the Mimamsa rule 
of interpretation which lays down that when two texts differ, 
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is in search of the first principle of the universe cannot well 
avoid being fundamentally scientific in his outlook. It was 
so with Parmanides ; it was so with Plato ; and it cannot 
well be otherwise with Badarayana, who is out to prove that 
the first principle of the universe is Brahman. The impres¬ 
sion he has left on generations of scholars who have read 
and interpreted him has been this and there is no fear that 
generations of scholars yet unborn will not be impressed by 
the self-same fact. He throughout stresses reason rather 
than authority, re-interpretation rather than the blind 
acceptance of ancient views because they are ancient and 
scientific synthesis rather than a conglomerate of what seem 
mutually destructive texts. The Sutras, indeed, challenge 
with scientific precision the validity of what appear to 
have been popular concepts that were still—in Bada- 
rayana’s time—the source of dangerous confusion to men, 
even to men learned in the Vedas and the Upauiskads. 
To those trained in the exact sciences and bred up in 
the atmosphere of the law, where rules of interpreta¬ 
tion demand an exactitude in their application that 
could only be associated with a scientifically trained mind, 
a study of the Sutras of Badarayana generates the 
feeling that they are dealing with a philosopher whose 
first and last concerns are scientific thinking and scientific 
method. He was a master in his line; he was that 
because his knowledge was profound and supreme. 
His intellectual eminence seems unquestionable from the 
evidence afforded by the Sutras themselves, quite apart 


reason must be allowed to prevail in practice. {Vagnavalkya, 
II. 21). Manu also stresses reason as the final source of authority. 
Where no authority is available, Manu says that atma-tushti, that 
which is in consonance with the reason of the virtuous, shall 
be allowed to prevail. According to the commentators, reason should 
prevail not only where a case cannot be decided by any other autho¬ 
rity but also in cases where an option is allowed. Manu, indeed, 
sets down a high place to reason when he lays down the law : “ Let 
him adopt the course of action which is deemed right by pure 
reason” {Mann, VI. 46). 
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from the form in which they are cast. He reduced his 
knowledge pertaining to their subject-matter to a system ; 
arranged it and systematised it; and gave it out with full 
regard to its due bearings and connections. If one who 
does that cannot be described as possessing a scientific 
mind and if the method pursued by one such cannot be de¬ 
scribed as scientific, it is impossible to see who else and what 
else can be so described. It may be that to some the Sutras — 
all Sutra literature is like that—seem “ conundrums ” but 
that is a different matter. To those who have had the 
requisite training to understand them and to follow them in 
the manner they should be—and all sciences require training 
to understand and follow them—there can be no question 
that they bear ample testimony to the greatness of 
Badarayana as a phif isopher. To his philosophic mind, 
no circumstance, however trifling, was too minute. It 
was allowed its due weight and if rejected, rejected for 
right reasons. In him, the art of Sutra making reaches 
its high water-mark, the very climax of perfection. That 
is so because his mind was clear ; his method perfect; 
and his matter of supreme value. If any one can be 
named as deserving of the special title, in the whole 
Indian field of philosophy, of a master-mind, there is 
hardly any doubt his name would be the first to be 
mentioned. And if any one deserved the name of philo¬ 
sopher, it would undoubtedly be he—for he tries in one 
large sweep, as It were, to account for all the phenomena 
of the universe by a reference to ultimate causes. There 
is no system of thought, no school of metaphysics, and 
no department of theoretical knowledge known in his 
time that is not laid under contribution by him in the 
making up of his Sutras. If philosophy is the science 
of all known sciences and if a philosopher is one who 
subordinates his mind to the strict discipline of scienti¬ 
fic principles of thinking and enunciation of matter, the 
Sutras of Badarayana enshrine such a philosophy and 
Badarayana himself—whether he wrote the Sutras himself 
or inspired a school of his own to do it, it does not really 
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matter for this purpose—furnishes the best example of 
such a philosopher.“ 

“ It is needless to add that Badarayana (also called Subddhayana 
and Vyasa) has been reckoned in Hindu literature as a pre-eminent 
teacher. In the Harivamsa (I. 3), we read ; 

Jayati Pardiarasunus Satyaviitlhri(laydna7idand Vydsah i 
Yasydsyakamalagalilant vdngniayam amrutam jagat pibaii ii 
Victory to Vyiisa, the heart-endearing son of Parasara and Satya- 
vati ! From his lotus-like lips flowed freely the eloquent nectar (of 
knowledge) for the world to drink from. 

Ramanuja, in commencing his commentary on the Vedanta 
Siilras^ prays ;— 

Pdrdiaryavachassudhdm upanishad dugdhdbdhi madhybddhritdm 
Samsdrdgni vuiipana vyapagala prdndhna san/ivinim i 
Purvdchdrya suraks/iitdm bahumati vydghdtadurasthitd 
Mdnitdmtu nijaksharaih sumanasb bhaumdJ} pibantvanvaham » 

“ The nectar of the teaching of Parasara’s son, which was 
brought up from the middle of the milk-ocean of the Upanishads — 
which restores to life the souls whose vital strength has departed 
owing to the heat of the fire of transmigratory existence—which was 
well guarded by the teachers of old—which was obscured by the 
mutual conflict of manifold opinions—may intelligent men daily 
enjoy that as it is now presented to them in my words.” 

Vadirajaswamin in commencing his commentary on the Mahd- 
bhdrata, entitled the Lakshabharatta (Mangajacharana Slokas 1 and 2), 
has the following :— 

Vydsdydprattmetihdsarachandlldsdya durvddindm i 
Trdsdydsakardya satsu kritaviivdsdya dbshadvishe ii 
Bhdsdyd mimaramya tbyasadiusdydsdya mdsevine i 
Ddsdydbhayaddya Mad/ivagnnchrtdvdsdya tubhyam namaf} ii 
Agddhavydsabodhdbdhaii ntgudhdh iabdardsayafi i 
Na vivechayitum sakydh mddriiatr mandabuddhibhih n 
Prakrdntdfthdnusdrena siksbdsunya padasyacha i 
Art ham kathanuhidvakshydmi tat kshantavyam mahdtmabhih '' 

I bow down to the incomparable Vyasa who takes delight in com¬ 
posing llihdsas ; who makes vain argumentators tremble and exhaust 
themselves ; who confides in the virtuous ; who shuns the evil-minded ; 
who shines in his beautiful majestic ocean-like receptacle of Wisdom ; 
who bles.ses with his grace those who wait on him as his humble 
servants; who ever dwells in the heart of the holy teacher Madhva. 

In the unfathomable ocean of Vyasa’s knowledge are concealed 
heaps of significant words; people of dull intellects like ourselves 
are utterly unable to distinguish between them. 
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Badarayana’s survey of the Indian philosophical field of 
his day results in his conclusions being set down in a 
series of clear-cut Sutras which are definitely of the decisive 
type. He looks at the philosophy of his time with the 
practical mind of a profound reasoner to whom philosophy is 
not a field for archeological research, but a living thing in 
the world of his day. With almost amazing knowledge and 
skill, he unfolds before us the ancient texts co-ordinated in 
such a logical manner that we see the science of Brahman 
rise before us in its full-fledged shape. To say that his 
Sutras are succinctly composed, compact in form and 
diction, and full of the highest philosophical import is to 
utter a truism. To say that they reflect a close knowledge 
of the Vedic and Upanishadic teachings of his time and a capa¬ 
cious yet sensitive mind, is to admit the bare truth. And to 
say that they represent his conclusions with a directness 
that, under a deep passion for order, precision and plan¬ 
ning, a deep love for Humanity troubled with vital issues 
of Being and Becoming, is to confess the obvious. No 
more enduring monument can be thought for him 
than to understand aright his method and his plan 
as they are laid down for us in his magnificent work. 
Badarayana is famous for the economy of words practised 
by him in the evolving of his Sutras. To Badarayana even 
a letter had a value of its own. He would not use it, 
if he thought it unnecessary ; he could do without it.** What 
we have to more particularly admire in regard to the 
Sutras is the order which controls them, the choice of 

Having no teacher to guide us, we explain with great difficulty, 
by a reference to continuity of thought and agreeably to the 
context. VVe therefore pray that the vastly learned will forgive us 
our shortcomings. 

In Chapter X of the Bhagavad-Gitci, in which the best of 
everything is mentioned, Sri Krishna says : “ Of the sages also I 
am Vyasa.” (X, 37.) 

* A saying in Sanskrit goes : “ A writer rejoices as much in the 
saving of half a short vowel as he would in the birth of a son ”, a son 
being, according to Hindu ideals of life, an absolute necessity for 
the salvation of a man. 
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the doctrines and theories selected by him as fundamental 
to the position assumed by him—for he has by no means 
exhausted all, though he has hinted at most of them 
and dealt only with those which are really primal in 
character—and the varied but suggestive argumentation, 
producing conviction now by starting from causes, now by 
going back to facts, and now again by referring to texts, 
but always unassailable, irrefutable, exact and scientific in 
spirit. He is almost mathematical in- his thought, in fact 
Euclidean in his method. What shall we mention as his 
special merit—his faculty for constant co-ordination, economy, 
orderliness, or the force with which he establishes every 
point? If one adds to or takes from it, he will recognize 
that he departs thereby from science, thus tending towards 
error. What is most difficult in each science is to choose 
and dispose in suitable order the elements from which all the 
rest may be derived. Whatever the case with others, 
Badarayana has neither increased his first principles nor 
diminished them ; neither has he abridged his proofs nor 
has he enlarged them indefinitely. In a treatise of the 
kind contemplated by him—convenient, catchy, topically 
arranged texts, easy of remembrance as Euclid’s definitions, 
postulates and axioms—it was necessary to avoid every¬ 
thing superfluous, to combine everything that might be 
deemed essential, to consider principally, clearly and briefly 
all that might be held fundamental, to give propositions 
their most general form for, as a teacher, he should have 
realized that the detail of teaching particular cases only 
makes the acquisition of knowledge more difficult. Bada- 
rayana’s purpose in composing his Sutras cannot have been, 
by any means, the writing of an encyclopsedia of philosophy, 
which was obviously impossible in the limits he set to him¬ 
self, but rather to offer to mature thinkers an introduction 
to the study of the method of reasoning to be adopted 
generally in regard to the interpretation of texts of the 
Upanishads, which, in its turn, was to prove a necessary 
preparation for the science of Brahman as worked out in 
them. Hence the particular emphasis Badarayana lays on 
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formal and logical method as well as the deliberate omission, 
except by implication, of all practical applications. He 
has, indeed, helped towards the construction of a logic 
{Brahma-iarkah) which has proved the best conceivable 
method of effective inquiry. On an analysis, it would be 
found to be one which, without breach of continuity, can be 
applied as much to belief on the one hand as to metaphysics 
on the other. He primarily aims at the flawless logical 
derivation of all philosophical propositions from premises 
stated in advance. Making necessary allowance for un¬ 
doubted and, in some cases, serious uncertainty of text, 
it might be broadly remarked that the great historical 
significance of Badarayana s Sutras consists in the fact 
that through them the ideal of a flawless logical treatment 
of Upanishadic texts was first attempted to be transmitted 
to future times. As to the manner in which Badarayana 
executed his work, it must be admitted that it is 
throughout well done, though from our modern 
standpoint we may think that too much is expected 
from the student. But we should remember it was not 
intended for the beginner but for the mature student 
of the Upanishads. It presumes a close knowledge of and 
a constant reference to the Fedas, the Upanishads, the 
Purva/mmdmsa, the whole of the Siitra literature generally, 
including the Apastamba, the Gautama and the Nydya Sutras, 
the Smritis generally, including Manu and Vdgnavalkya, 
and the Purdnas, including the Vis/mu-Purd?m, and the epics, 
including the doctrines familiarized later by the Bha<^avad- 
Gltd, Pdnini, etc. Details of importance are accordingly 
omitted, and the uncertainties of the text render more difficult 
in some places the intentions of Badarayana. But the whole 
development of ideas is natural, easy and impressive to a 
degree and makes understanding of the view-point assumed 
possible, which would have been infinitely more difficult in 
other circumstances. This is so because Badarayana had 
before him in one conspectus, as it were, the whole position 
envisaged by him, from first to last. But it must be con¬ 
fessed, though such a confession cannot mean any reflection 
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on the author of the Sutras, that his great emphasis on 
the logical renders it difficult to understand the subject- 
matter as a whole, and its internal relations, especially to 
one who has not had the requisite previous training in the 
study of the Upanishads. 

The Sutras will remain for all time the best and 
if one may assert without claiming over much for them, 
the only perfect model of logical exactness of principles and 
of rigorous development of propositions. The science of 
Brahman as developed by Badarayana in his Sutras may be 
capable of endless disputation as to what it connotes—that 
depends on our interpreter—but it cannot be improved 
upon from the point of view of the technique from which it is 
built up. If one would tike to see how such a science can 
be constructed and developed to its highest stage from an 
extremely limited number of simple definitions and propo¬ 
sitions, by means of rigorous syllogism, which at no time 
seeks any aid except what is derivable from the Upanishads and 
one’s own reasoning faculty, one must turn to Badarayana’s 
Sutras. Their universally admired perfection must be set 
down by the philosophical historian as the natural result of 
a long criticism which was developed in the constructive 
period of Indian philosophy ranging from the Vedic sages to 
Kapila, to ^vhom the Sankhya system is attributed. 
Badarayana’s method of reasoning has, since his time, left 
its permanent impress on his successors. After him, 
began a series of great commentators, who have fully 
illustrated, despite the differences between them, the 
real significance of the illustrious Teacher’s methods 
and principles, by means of which they themselves tried to 
interpret and conquer the paradoxes concerning the 
Brahman. The fact that there has been no synthetic 
movement in the domain of Upanishadic philosophy since 
his time suggests the obvious inference that Badarayana has 
not been exhausted by his commentators and commentators 
on commentators. The make-up of the Sutras has, however, 
been vigorously assailed by modern Western critics, or rather 
by critics trained in the Western school of thought. To 
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say that he is “ amibguous ” or that he is unintelligible, 
cryptic or difficult is to confess lack of understanding on 
our own part. The merit of a Sutra is its flexibility ; it 
should be capable of interpretation and re-interpretation. 
Where metaphysical speculation is active, no philosophical 
conception can remain stationary. If it was capable of 
growth, it was transformed and allowed to grow. This 
process of re-interpretation was rendered possible in India 
because of the succession of great seers and philosophers 
who dominated its”life since the Vedic days. The process 
went on as much, indeed, on the Hindu legal and ritual sides 
as on the philosophical. No school of thought which makes 
this right of re-interpretation impossible can hope to survive, 
much less prove a leader in philosophical speculation. 
Without it, intellectual growth is impossible ; and every 
limiting of it means the crippling of philosophical develop¬ 
ment and restricting the study of philosophy to mediocres 
and traditionalists, which means the ultimate barring of the 
growth of ideas. On the other hand, if the function of re¬ 
interpretation is clearly understood, then the difficulty of 
understanding the Sutras will largely vanish. The many- 
sidedness {visvato mukhah) that is stressed as one of the 
prime characteristics of a Sutra means no more than that it 
should afford full scope for interpretation—scientific, 
consistent and co-ordinated and not arbitrary, meaningless 
and self-destructive. 

Both the Purva and Uttar a Mlmamsas deal pri¬ 
marily with the principles of interpretation, which evidently 
had long been in vogue. Jaimini, the reputed author of 
the Purva Mimdmsa, is mentioned by Badarayana, while 
Badarayana is himself mentioned by Jaimini. They probably 
were contemporaries (third century B.C.). Jaimini set 
down the rules of interpretation to be followed in regard 
to ritual, while Badarayana laid down those that should 
regulate the interpretation of conflicting Upanishadic texts. 
That Jaimini’s methodology was capable of a wider applica¬ 
tion, as much in the ritual as in the philosophical region, was 
demonstrated by Badarayana. The method itself was much 
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older than Jaimini and Badarayana, being traceable to the 
Brdhtnanas but these, among others,perfected it and set 
them down in their respective domains in authoritative 
fashion. In Badarayana’s hands, the method, perhaps, 
attained its widest scope and highest perfection, dealing as 
it did with philosophical speculations enshrined in the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 

It was said of Plato that philosophy did not find him 
noble, it made him so. In the case of Badarayana, it may 
be said that philosophy found him noble and left him nobler. 
It was not the path of the passions which led him to philoso¬ 
phy but the patient search after Truth. And that pursuit 
led him to a conception of Truth which was all-embracing. 
And if he taught by his example, he but illustrated the great 
saying that the true Teacher does not teach but only tells. 
And what is Philosophy to him as gleaned from the Sutras 
which bear his name t To him, in his calm and serene light, 
philosophy is not doubt. It is positive, provable and proved 
knowledge. It is to him a body of methodized essential 
Truth, whose single aim is the absolute understanding of 
the Self and its place in the universe—the very highest it is 
or can attain to. To vary the language, philosophy is to him 
as thorough a knowledge as can be acquired of man and 
his nature, his genesis and environment, and his relationship 
to what surrounds him and to what is above and beyond 
him. It is, however, something more than mere moral 
duty done or religious sanction obeyed. It is the perfect 
life; for, in the perfected understanding which to him is 
philosophy, he suggests is the only possible satisfaction of 
human nature. “ Know Brahman—Become Brahman. ”® 

’’ Badari and Atrcya, for instance, are mentioned both by Jaimini 
and Badarayana in their respective Sfitras. Labukayana, Aitasayana, 
etc., are others named by Jaimini. 

® Cf. texts of the Upanishads like the following which are 
the staple food of commentators on Badarayana ;—‘ Brahma- 
viddpnoli param ” ; “ Tamevam viditva atimrntyumeti *' Brahmaveda 
Brahmaiva bhavati ” ; “ Yada paiyah paiyate rugmavarnam Mand 
Brahmetyupdsita ”, etc., which may be rendered thus : “ He who 
knows Brahman reaches the Highest ” ; “ Having known Him thus 
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That is the way to perfect life. This theory of philosophy 
which makes complete knowledge the ideal life, is developed 
by him in the Sutras as the direct result of his personal 
experience. The tone that dominates the Sutras shows 
that they are the work of a person who has passed through 
the stress of the struggle indicated in them—of choosing 
between opposing views, of weeding out rejected opinions 
and of selecting approved doctrines—and attained peace. 

And here Badarayana touches on the kernel of the 
problem of Truth. Philosophy had made great progress 
since the days of the Vedas and the Upanishads. The 
Vedic speculations—as found in the latest hymns of the 
Rig-Veda and in the Atharva-Veda —on the origin of 
the world and on the eternal principle by which it is 
created and sustained, had undergone great change under 
the influence of philosophical ideas. The cosmogonic 
legends of the Yajur-VMa —describing how the creator 
brings into being all things by means of the omnipotent 
sacrifice—had also been deeply affected by the philosophic 
thinking that is enshrined for us in the earlier Upanishads. 
The idealistic turn that philosophy took in both the later 
hymns of the Vedas and in the earlier Upanishads was not, 
however, left undisputed. Beside it grew an empirical 
school, which about 6i)0 B.C., threw out the two great 
religious systems of Buddhism and Jainism, which though 
offshoots of Upanishadic thought, were still independent in 
their outlook. The Upanishads gave scope for different 
schools of thinking with the result that a number of them, 
which in later times theorists included under the well-known 
nine systems of thought, had come into existence at least 
as early as the sixth century B.C. The chaos that had 
been introduced into the Upanishadic philosophy may thus 
be imagined until Badarayana, three centuries later, tried 

he passes beyond Death” ; “ He knows Brahman, he becomes 
Brahman”; “He who knows this shines, warms Let him 
meditate on mind as Brahman,” etc., etc. {Tail/. Upa., I. 1. ; 
$veta. Upa., III. 8 ; Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9 ; Ibid., III. 1. 3 
Chch. Upa., III. 18. 1, etc.) 
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to restore order into it. Another three more centuries were 
required to systematise the resultant teachings in manuals 
which to-day remain the main repositories of their doctrines. 
The contrast between the Vedic times, which believed in an 
universe full of gods and mythical forms and the Sankhya, 
which postulates the absolute distinction between soul and 
matter and the twin systems of Vaiseshika and Nyaya 
which explain the origin of the world from atoms shows 
vividly the gulf that separated the earlier from the later 
thought. The spirit of free inquiry, howev'^er, was not by 
any means confined only to the schools of philosophers; there 
is reason to believe that teachers like Buddha and Mahavira 
tried to extend it to the masses by the zeal they displayed in 
the propagation of their ideas. This was inevitable, especi¬ 
ally as views of life and religion are deepened and broad¬ 
ened by criticism, reflection and re-thinking. The zeal for 
critical investigation was, if the Sutras of Badarayana are 
evidence of anything, intense, and extended to metaphysical 
problems of every kind, including those concerning life 
hereafter. The coming of philosophy foreshadowed in 
the Vedic theogonies and cosmogonies was fully realized. 
In the systems of philosophy associated with the names of 
Mahavira and Buddha, the tendency to independent thinking 
receives its fullest development. The conscious effort is 
made to understand the meaning of the cosmos ; system after 
system is offered to clear up the riddle of the universe ; many 
are the metaphysicians—some mentioned by Badarayana 
himself—who tried to solve the mysteries of being and 
becoming ; the chief objects of interest were what is man, 
what is his place in nature and what becomes of him. 
Teacher after teacher tried to reach definite conclusions on 
these great questions which have eternally agitated this 
mundane world by conclusions reached in the metaphysical 
region. The age—sixth to third century B.C.—was un¬ 
doubtedly one of enlightenment. It developed individualism. 
Authority was at a discount. The critical habit of mind, 
indeed, tended, with the undoubted good it did, to end in 
intellectual sterility, if not, in practical subjectivism. One 
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man’s opinion was as good as that of another. Scepticism 
thus reigned supreme in the land. Discipline had lost its 
sway. But conservatism of the old type was not dead in 
the land. It found expression in writers like Jaimini, who 
opposed the new thought and tried to tighten the grip of 
the ancient order of things. The exponents of the new 
age were both intrepid and wise. They travelled and 
propagated their doctrines and attracted attention every¬ 
where. But as their earnestness showed signs of abate¬ 
ment, the desire to merely outshine in debate mastered 
them. This eventually led to their downfall. But for the 
time being the set-back that philosophy received was 
very real. The critical spirit, which philosophy itself 
had helped to develop, began to affect adversely all 
metaphysical thinking. Philosophical speculation thus 
came into temporary disrepute, the more so as no two 
thinkers seemed disposed to agree on the question 
of the essence of reality. But this could not and did 
not, in fact, continue for any length of time. It was 
soon discovered that while criticism was necessary for 
developing sound metaphysical conceptions, it had its 
limits. While the apj)eal to reason seemed justifiable 
in itself, it was realized it lost its value if it did not use it 
in a constructive spirit. The new disputants no doubt 
brought philosophy from the heavens above to the abodes 
of men below on the earth and turned the attention from 
external nature to man himself. But they little saw the uni¬ 
versal element in man. They made more of the differences 
in human judgments than of the agreements between them. 
They stressed more the accidental and the subjective 
elements in human knowledge than the objective, the princi¬ 
ples which command universal acceptance. However this 
may be, their very criticism of knowledge led to a more 
serious study of the problem of knowledge. This, in fact, 
forced philosophy to examine the thinking process itself and 
paved the way for a theory of knowledge. In a word, the 
new movement awakened thought and challenged philosophy 
and the life based on it and compelled them to justify 
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themselves to reason. It became imperative to go back to 
first principles to build on more secure foundations. What 
is knowledge? What is truth? What is right? What is the 
cosmos ? And what is man’s place in it ? These are the 
questions philosophers like Jaimini and Badarayana set 
themselves to answer.® Badarayana considered it his 
first duty to address himself to the challenge of the 
new movement, which, in undermining knowledge, threaten¬ 
ed almost the very basis of being, of ethics and of society. 
To him, philosophical reflection was the most necessary 
and practical of duties to be performed, if scepticism 
was not to rule supreme in the land and nihilism to 
attain the upper hand in social conduct. He perceived 
more clearly than any of his contemporaries that the ethical 
fallacies and philosophical errors of the new movement 
arose from a gross misconception of the meaning of truth. 
To him, it was clear that the key to the problem of 
truth lay in knowledge. If the new movement denied 
the possibility of knowledge, it was up to him to demon¬ 
strate that in knowledge lay the secret it had missed. 
With this firm conviction and with even firmer faith in the 
power of human reason to meet the exigencies of the situ¬ 
ation, he started on his work. His aim appears to have been 
as much the construction of a system of philosophy as 
to fill men’s minds with the love of truth, of virtue and 
of the knowledge which could, in his opinion, enable them 
to think right, in order that they may live right. His aim 
was not less practical than speculative ; he was as much intent 
on the correct method of acquiring knowledge as in con¬ 
structing a theory of such a method. He was as much offer¬ 
ing a theory as practising a method, which, by living it 
himself, he bade others to adopt. A careful analysis of his 
first four Sii^ras, on which his whole teaching may be said 

® Jaimini’s first Sii/ra (I. 1. 1) is: Athato Dharmajigudsa, while 
Badarayana’s (l. 1. 1) is : Athato Brahmajigndsd. Jigndsd is literally 
the desire to know. While Jaimini starts with an enquiry into what 
is duty, Badarayana begins with an enquiry into what is knowledge, 
the knowledge cf Brahman, the highest knowledge. 
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to be based, shows this in more simple fashion than a 
written volume could. In the first, he stresses, as against 
the prevailing contradictory views and opinions, the need 
for a knowledge of the Brahman, the highest knowledge, 
which will open the key to the truth of being and becoming, 
of cosmos and man, and of here and hereafter. Then, in the 
second Suira he answers the question what is Brahman ? 
i.e., he suggests it is that which gives us knowledge of 
creation, i.e., of the cosmos. In the third, he refers to the 
source of knowledge, and throws down the hint that Sastra 
(Scripture)^® forms the source. Lest you should run away with 
the idea that the very cojitradictions he condemns, cannot be 
the source of knowledge, he lays down in the fourth Sutra 
the proposition that true knowledge is to be sought in 
agreement, not in contradiction. Badarayana concedes, 
as it were, the fact that it is difficult to know the truth. 
But he suggests, that it can be. Every stray opinion, he says, 
is not truth. If it is natural to differ, to hold contradictory 
opinions and to put view against view—it is equally easy to 
sift these opposing thoughts and clear the ground. It is 
indeed our duty to clear up our ideas, to grasp the real 
meaning of the terms we employ, to define definitely our 
notions and to know precisely what we are trying to 
interpret or to formulate. We should have reason too, 
to support our views. We should try to prove our propo¬ 
sitions ; we should put our views to the test, verify them 
by the facts we can gather, weigh them scrupulously and 
impartially, and finally educe the truth. Think before 
you theorize. The Sankhyas, Nayayikas, Vaiseshikas, 
Madhyamikas, Charvakas and the rest of them may each 


Sastra here means the eternal Veda, not any written text. The 
source of knowledge is knowledge itself. As Sankara expressively 
puts it, “ the origin of a body of scripture possessing the quality of 
omniscience cannot be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself.” 
See Sankara, Brahma-Siiira, I. 1. 3. That is knowledge which helps 
you to know Brahman ; if you know Brahman, you have the means to 
test Truth itself. The Truth cannot be known by perception alone; 
the super-sensuous is beyond perception, deduction, inference, 1.1.3. 
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put forth their own views these may differ from one 
another ; may contradict each other ; some of these may even 
deny truth, or say they know it not, or suggest that one view 
is as good as another. This, opines Badarayana, is not 
right. If there is diversity of thought, it is our duty to see 
whether in the very conflict of opinions that is perceived 
there may not be agreement, some common ground on 
which all can stand, some principle to which every school 
of thought can subscribe or agree. To evolve such 
universalized propositions was the aim and object of 
Badarayana. That was the sole purpose of his method— 
the method of Samanvaya. If the Socratic method was 
“an ingenious method of cross-examination” to evolve 
certain generalizations of perfect validity, the Samanvaya 
method was the double-distillate of a critical method 
employed to arrive at the indisputable truth. It is 
the method of orderly development of ideas, of propositions, 
of Truth. So skilful is its handling by Badarayana that, 
if the early commentators are any guide, of what he 
meant and if the text of his Sutras is any evidence 
of his method, the opponents of Truth are soon 
seen to oppose each other, himself seeming to know no more 
of the proposition disputed than either or all of them, yet, all 
the while quietly driving them, as the shepherd does his 
lost sheep, into his own fold. Such is the force of the 
Samanvaya irony that we see Badarayana often acting as 
though he knew less than those whom he makes participants 
in his discussions. He raises most of the questions when 
he knows precisely how they stand. No wonder that the 
disputants saw their notions and theories shaping themselves 
before their very eyes into propositions of invulnerable 
Truth. Badarayana had not learned the art of a Vydsa^'^ for 
nothing. If Badarayana had his chronicler, as Socrates 

These are among the very schools considered, according to 
the commentators, by Badarayana in I. 1. 1 to I. 1. 1-4. 

Literally an arranger. He was called Vyasa, “ the arranger ”, 
because he is supposed to have arranged the Vedas in their present 
form. 
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had his own in Xenophon to describe his method, we 
would perhaps have had many a young Euthydemus confess¬ 
ing his ignorance before him. But it is, perhaps, not 
wholly a misfortune that he had none such, for the Sutras 
would then have lost their value to us not a little. The 
very cast of these Sutras shows that before beginning an 
argument, he set down a proposition or propositions of which 
the truth had to be generally acknowledged. Thus, he not 
only laid a sure foundation for his reasoning but also was 
sure of assent to it from all sides. That is just what might 
be expected from the expounder of the samanvaya method, a 
method that made it possible to form one’s reasoning on 
points acknowledged by all who could reason rationally. 
Tattu samanvayat-. That (the Truth) can be reached only by 
the method of reasoning. 

To Badarayana, then, knowledge is possible. Truth, 
according to him, can be attained; only we must follow 
the right method. We must define our terms correctly ; 
we must go back to first principles ; we must adhere to 
orderly treatment; and we must see to it that agreement 
is sought out as between opposing views. Knowledge 
has to do with the universal and the typical, not with 
the particular and the accidental. The new Schools 
failed to realize this lundamental issue, and went wrong. 
Badarayana set them right and pointed the way to the 
realization of Truth. In doing this, he did the greatest 
service to philosophy and to humanity as well. The leaders 
of the new movement failed to note that Truth is many- 
sided ; that it will not do for a man to say that what he feels 
is right is right even for himself, or what he perceives is 
truth is truth even for himself. They failed to grasp the 
essential fact that there is such a thing as universal good ; 
a thing that all rational creatures recognize and accept when 
they come to think the problem out in all its bearings. 
Badarayana suggests that there is such a thing as the 
good and the truth, the good or the truth for which all else 
is good or true, the highest good, the highest truth. 
Knowledge, he says, is the highest good—knowledge of the 
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Brahman. That is the knowledge you should seek for, 
inquire or pursue—the highest knowledge. And the high¬ 
est knowledge is not only true happiness here but also in 
the hereafter. Hence he starts his work with the famous 
declaration— Athdto Brakmajigtidsd ; Then therefore the 
enquiry into Brahman, i.e., an enquiry that will enable you 
to know the Truth you are desirous of. If you know 
Brahman, you hnozo the Truth. 

Badarayana not only laid down the correct method of 
acquiring knowledge, but he also evolved a theory of such 
a method. He not only offered a theory but also practised 
it. He was, in a word, a Socrates and a Plato rolled into 
one. He taught by his example both the theory and the 
practice of it. He coupled his theory of knowledge with 
the ultimate nature of being, and correlated their study by 
making them interdependent. Knowledge is of little use if it 
has no reference to reality ; and reality is meaningless if it 
is not based on knowledge. Being has no meaning if it is 
not related to Becoming; and Becoming is impossible 
without Being. Badarayana interweaves the ideas of Being 
and Becoming, the one into the texture of the other ; he 
interlocks the two concepts in a manner that makes his 
successors wrestle with his text in a hundred ways to distill 
out his intended meaning. In the later stages, perhaps, 
some of these exaggerated the dialectical phase of his 
teaching and revelled in many kinds of subtleties. That 
was due to the training they had had in other fields of 
study. There is hardly any doubt that Badarayana him¬ 
self never intended it, for we have clear indications in the 
methodology elaborated by him that he was against such hair¬ 
splitting. The doctrine of samanvaya limits such a 
tendency.^" 


Good examples illustrative of this limitation are to be seen in, 
for instance, Ramanuja’s commentary on IV. 3. ; IV. 4. 4 ; IV. 4. 12. 
These may be taken as fair but random examples of the method of 
Samanvaya enunciated by Badarayana. Of course, examples of this 
kind abound in the comments of the other equally great com¬ 
mentators. 
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This apart, Badarayana stands out as the chief recon¬ 
structor of the philosophic thought of his age. He gave 
out the correct method of acquiring knowledge ; he outlined 
a theory of knowledge, and he elaborated a theory of the 
cosmos. He employed the art of samanvaya to evolve the 
truth. But for the help he received from it, he would hardly 
have been able to produce the wonderful synthesis he has 
presented us with. From first to last, it is conceived in a 
manner which shows not merely mastery in the art of reason¬ 
ing but also discloses the theory of the method he employed 
to reach the Truth. The logical operations which enable 
him to do this are laid bare before us. Indeed, he lets 
us into the secret of his logic. There is no mistaking the 
development of his thought, his reasoning and his objective. 
The great point about him is he shows not merely how to 
reason but also how he himself arrives at the conclusions he 
does. He shows by the method he adopts that the problem 
of knowledge cannot be solved without understanding the 
system of harmony and order that marks the cosmos. He 
leads you on step by step— Sutra by Sutra, if you like— 
and demonstrates that to know reality is to know Brahman. 
But “ knowing ” other things is not the same as “ know¬ 
ing ” Brahman. You may “ know ” the empirical sciences 
but yet not “ know ” Brahman.*® What is an aid as regards 
knowledge in the world of sense may prove a snare in 
regard to knowledge of Brahman. Knowledge of empirical 
reality may, indeed, become an actual hindrance to the 
knowledge of Brahman. Sense-perception would not lead 
you to Brahman. The world of forms, names and works 
veils the Brahman.*® Amritam satyena channam, the im¬ 
mortal (Brahman) is veiled by the (empirical) reality—the 
word satyam here signifies the reality of experience.** 

** " The Atman is truth, he should be seen, heard, comprehended, 
reflected upon” Brihad. Upa., II. 2. 45 ; “ The Self that we should 
search for and endeavour to know.” Chch. Upa., VII. 7. 1. 

Chch. upa., VII. 1. 2, 

Brihad. Upa., I. 6. 3. 

** Brihad. Upa., I. 6. 3. Parmenides and Plato affirmed that the 
knowledge of the world of sense was mere deception. 
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Brahman is the satyasya satyam^^ —the reality of reality. 
Interpreted with reference to the context, this means that 
the vital spirits (together with the worlds, Gods, and living 
creatures, as may be inferred from what precedes) are the 
reality, and Brahman is their reality.^** He is the actual 
reality of the so-called reality. Only of Him is there know¬ 
ledge, all else is not knowledge. It is only of Him, that 
a real knowledge is possible."® All other knowledge— 
including the four Vedas and the empirical sciences— 
is “ mere name ” {ndma evd). Narada, who was well versed 
in such knowledge, finds himself in darkness, from which 
he is delivered first by the knowledge of Brahman."^ 
True knowledge thus is only of Brahman, knowledge 
that rests upon experience being mere ignorance. 
Ignorance is the fleeting, knowledge is the eternal; 
ksharam hi avidyd hi amritam tu vidydr"- Here knowledge 
is the “ eternal ” in the sense that it is an object of know¬ 
ledge. The goal of ignorance is pleasure (preyas), the goal 
of knowledge is salvation (sreyas). Those in pursuit of the 
former say “ this is the world ” {ayam Idko), and deluded by 
the troop of pleasures aimlessly tramp hither and thither like 
blind men led by comrades blind as they themselves, while 
the latter direct their attention to gain knowledge, with 
their gaze on another world. 

If you desire, then, to know reality, you should know 
Brahman; if you know Brahman, you know the essence 
of reality. To know the oneness, the completeness, the 
comprehensiveness of Brahman is the all-important task— 
that is, the task that Badarayana sets himself to in the very 
first Sutra. What follows is a development of the idea that 
the Brahman can be known only when the world-order is 
realized and the method of knowing it is clearly grasped. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 1. 20. 

“ Chch. Upa.. II. 4. 7-9. 

Chch. upa., VI. I. 3. 

Chch. upa., VII. 26. 2. 

Sveta. Upa., V. I. Compare with Plato who held the view that 
only the e ternal is an object of knowledge. 
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No wonder that Badarayana before he has finished with the 
fourth Sutra, has developed in characteristic fashion a 
universal system that is fully illustrative of his method. 
The harmony and order that governs the cosmos should 
guide your understanding of it. That is knowledge that 
helps you to do this and that is reality that you reach by 
its aid. 

Bildarayana stressed, as no body did in his time, 
the importance of the problem of knowledge for a 
correct understanding of the philosophy of Brahman. His 
dialectics is the natural result of his love of truth. The 
form in which he has cas; the third Sutra (I. 1. 1) Sdstra- 
ybnitvdt shows he rejects the position that perception 
can lead to knowledge.No known kind of perception 
can lead to the Brahman ; neither can inference help us 
in the matter ; nor even can the generic way of induction 
afford any assistance. Propositions based on perception 
or inference would thus prove fallacious. Hence the 
dictum in the Sutra tliat the Brahman is not cognizable 
by any other means of proof but solely by a reference to the 
Sdstra, which, as has been remarked, stands here not for 
any written text but for what is the eternal truth in its widest 
sense interpreted with the aid of the doctrine of Samanvaya.'^* 
This leads on to the fourth Sutra which lays down the doc¬ 
trine itself. If perception does not help us to reality, then 
true knowledge cannot be reached through its aid. What 
rests on mere feeling, on mere self-persuasion or perception 
is thus no knowledge. T rue knowledge, then, can be reached 
only on reasoning, reasoning that can help to make certainty 
doubly sure. Such reasoning is attained to by the 
method of Samanvaya on which is based the art of Brahma- 
Tarka, the logic that helps knowledge to authenticate 


See Ramanuja’s Sri- Bhashya, I. 1. 3. 

Chch. IJpii., VIII. 1, 5 and VIII. 7.1-3 ; “He (the Self) desires 
the truth and wills the truth.’’ Compare with Purvamimdmsa 
III. 4, 12 and III. 5. 21. Ramanuja commenting on I. 1. 3 makes 
the Mimamsaka objector say that the ‘'Sdstra has a meaning only 
in so far as it relates to what has not been already arrived at”. 
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itself; helps to make it know it is knowledge.^® It 
is only love of truth that can lead you to this : you should 
desire the truth and you should will the truth. The 
contemplation of the Truth will lead you to the realization 
of Truth."” But the process is the process of reasoning 
having an all-round regard to every thing relevant. 
Thus the love of truth is the rockbottom foundation 
of the doctrine of Samanvaya. It is the love of truth 
that impels us to jignasa ; this to dialetics ; and dialetics 
to the rejection of perception as a source of knowledge ; 
this leads us from the particular to the general. The 
method of Samanvaya, then, is made up of two parts: first, 
putting together of particulars in one idea; and second, in 
making the idea yield the generalization. Correct reasoning 
is possible only on this basis. With such reasoning we pass 
from concept to concept, particularising or generalising,-^ 
analysing or synthesizing as we proceed. But such reason¬ 
ing would be of no avail if it did not aim at true knowledge. 
And true knowledge should have reference to the highest 
aim of man—the knowledge of the Brahman, knowledge 
which assures felicity, happiness and final absolution. 
That is the end of true knowledge ; that has connection with 
the highest aim of man, that is, the highest objective aimed 
at by him. Knowledge that has no reference to it is not 
knowledge. Man is thus the measure of all things, of all 
truth ; because there lie hidden in the innermost recesses 
of his soul certain universal principles, concepts or ideas, 


He (the Self.) desires the truth and wills the truth. Chch. 
Upa„ VIII. I. 1. 1). 

Cf. “ Verily, my dear one, the self has to be seen... .has to 
be steadily maditated upon.” Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 5., ‘‘He 
(the Self) has sought after, He has to be specially desired and 
known”. Chch. Upa., VIII. 7. 1, etc. 

Ramanuja has made the acute observation in concluding his 
commentary on 1. 1. 4. that if reasoning—based on Upanishadic 
texts—does not lead to reality, “then,” he says, “although they give 
rise to the (conceptual) knowledge of the Brahman, there would be 
(to those passages) no finality in utility.” 
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which form, as it were, the starting-point of all his know¬ 
ledge. Such principles or concepts, thus, do not have 
their origin in sense-experience. Particular circumstances 
may be the means of bringing to consciousness such a princi¬ 
ple or notion, which ab initio has existed in the soul.^® When 
the principle or notion has been thus developed, other 
principles or notions may be deduced from it, and thus 
we would be enabled to end in reaching certain knowledge. 
Plato puts forth a similar theory of knowledge but he does 
not show why the individual soul should implicitly carry 
with it the principle or notion or how any circumstance can 
help bring it to its consciousness. Badarayana offers the 
explanation that because the individual soul is the Brahman 
itself.-® Until we reach modern times—the period marked 
by Spinoza’s advent—we do not hear of an explanation in 
Western philosophy which approximates that of Badarayana. 

If Badarayana postulates a metaphysical doctrine—the 
doctrine of the Brahman—for proof of the validity of 
knowledge, Plato does the same by appealing to his world¬ 
view. Plato’s world-view is based on his doctrine of ideas, 
ideas or forms being not mere thoughts in the minds of 
men or even in the mind of God, for even divine thought is 
dependent on them. He conceives them as existing in and 
for themselves. They are substantial forms, existing 

This would seem to follow from the doctrine of the Brahman. 
See II. 1. 15 ; for, according to it, it is Brahman itself which con¬ 
stitutes the individual soul ; Brahman alone takes upon itself the 
condition of the individual soul in all living bodies. Cf. “ Having 
entered into them with living Self ” {Ctich. Upa., VI. 3) ; “ The one 
God hidden within all beings ” {Svet. Upa., VI. 11) ; “ The one God 
entered in many places’' ; “That Self hidden in all beings does not 
shine forth” {Kath. Upa., I. 3. 12); “ There is no other seer but 
he”; {Brihad. Upa., III. 3. 23), etc. The many individual souls 
are the reflection of the one Brahman. They are liable to 
“ impurity ” because “ of their limiting adjuncts.” 

See II. 3. 42, Amsondna vyapadesdl, etc. The commentary of 
Anandatirtha will be found interesting in this connection from the 
purely dualistic point of view. See his commentary on the whole 
of the Adhikarana entitled Amsddhikarana. 
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prior to things and apart from them, independent of them 
and uninfluenced by the changes to which they are subject. 
The forms too are numberless, though they constitute a 
well-ordered world. The idea of the good is the supreme; 
it is the source of all the rest. Unity therefore includes 
plurality; in the intelligible or ideal world, as Parmenides 
said, there is no unity without plurality and no plurality 
without unity. Plato’s universe is thus a logical system 
of ideas, forming an organic spiritual unity, governed by a 
universal purpose, the idea of the good. It is accordingly 
a natural moral whole. Its meaning cannot be grasped by 
the senses, which perceives only its imperfect and fleeting 
reflections and never rise to a vision of the perfect and 
abiding whole, How is the ideal world related to the real ? 
What is meant by the statement that the particular objects 
in nature are copies of ideas How can the pure and perfect, 
changeless principle be responsible for the incomplete and 
ever changing world of sense To answer this, Plato 
develops a philosophy of nature w'hich is redolent of 
pluralism. According to him, there is another principle, 
which is everything that idea is not, and to which sensuous 
existence owes its imperfections. This principle—designated 
by Aristotle as Platonic “ matter ”—forms the basis of the 
phenomenal world. It is, as such, the raw material upon 
which the forms are somehow impressed. It is perishable, 
unreal and imperfect—non-being; whatever reality, form, 
or beauty the perceived world has, it owes to ideas. Plato 
thus needs such principle besides the idea to account for our 
world of sense, or nature, which is not a mere illusion of the 
senses, but an order of a lower rank than the changeless ideal 
realm. This substratum, untouched by the ideal principle, 
is conceived of as devoid of all qualities—formless, undefin- 
able, unperceptible. It is non-being, not in the sense of 
being non-existent but in the sense of having a lower order 
of existence. The sensible world partakes of a measure of 
reality or being, in so far as it takes on form. Ideas, thus, 
are somehow responsible, according to Plato, for all the 
reality things possess. They owe their being to the 
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presence of ideas, to the participation of the latter in them. 
At the same time, the substratum—non-being—is responsible 
for the diversity and imperfection of the many different 
objects bearing the same name. Non-being is, as Zeller 
remarks, a second kind of causality, the causality of a blind, 
irrational necessity. There are thus two principles, mind 
and matter, of which mind is the true reality, the thing of 
most worth, that to which everything owes its form and 
essence, the principle of law and order in the universe- 
While the other element, matter, is secondary, a dull irrational 
recalcitrant force, the unwilling slave of mind, which some¬ 
how, but imperfectly, takes on the impress of mind. Form 
is the active cause, matter is the co-operative cause. 
Since the world of ideas is identical with the good, the 
non-ideal must be evil. If we had to label this part of the 
Platonic system, we should call it, with Thilly, duahsm.^^ 
Plato makes no attempt to bridge the gulf that exists 
between mind and matter. Badarayana, though he also 
falls back on metaphysics for his explanation, connects the 
two by his doctrine of B rahman, and makes his philosophy of 
nature—unlike Plato—a consistent, scientific, logical whole. 
Unlike Plato, too, Badarayana does not trench on the 
mythical ground for explaining the origin of nature. 
Aristotle’s reconstruction of Plato’s theory was, indeed, 
intended to remove the inconsistencies inherent in it and to 
make it scientific and logical.®^ But Plato, it must be confes¬ 
sed, at various points, approximates to Upanishadic views. 
Thus, his theory, that all knowledge is reminiscence, 
by which he teaches that the soul somehow possesses 
ideas prior to its contact with the world of experience, that 
it has viewed such ideas before but has forgotten them, 
that the imperfect copies of ideas in the world of sense 
bring back its past, reminding it, as it were, of what it has 
been before, comes as near as may be to the doctrine 
of purvapragna, wh ich is imbedded in the doctrine of 

“ Frank Thilly, History of Philosophy, 66. Thilly’s account is 
both lucid and critical. 

Thilly, loc. at., 75-76. 
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transmigration.®^ Similarly Plato’s explanation of how the 
pure rational soul happens to unite with a body, is, apart 
from the mythical parts of it, based to some extent on the 
doctrine of transmigration, derived through Pythagorean 
sources. But here too, his theory of knowledge is over¬ 
burdened by his mythical ideas and it is found unequal to the 
demands made on it. 

To Badarayana, then, sense-perception is no source 
of knowledge. The truth is beyond it. And to reach it, 
he stresses the art of Samanvaya reasoning. Within its 
framework, he combines and transforms the teachings of the 
philosophers Vi^ho thought before him and during his own 
times. With the Sankhyas he agrees that being is plural; 
with Patanjali, that mind is the means of salvation ; with 
Jaimini, that knowledge is uncreated and eternal ; with the 
Vedantists that being is one and indivisible and like a 
mirage unperceivable ; with the Nayayikas, that perception, 
inference and deduction are means of knowledge, though 
not exclusively so; with the Vaiseshikas, that a strict classi¬ 
fication of ideas is necessary for knowledge ; with the Char- 
vakas, that matter is real; with the Bauddhas, that the 
universe of (appearances) is momentarily fluxional ; with the 
Jainas, that continued existence cannot be disputed ; with 
nearly all rational thinkers, that the world is governed 
by harmony and order. Whether he owed anything to his 
predcessors or not,®® there can be no question that his system 
represents the high water-mark of Upanishadic interpretation 
of his time and a crown of glory to his reasoning powers. 

Whatever the case with the classical tradition of 
Christian philosophy, which passes among Roman Catholic 

Brihad. Upa.. IV. 4. 2-6 ; III. 2. 13. The chief text of the 
doctrine of transm gratian is Chch. Upa., V. 3-10, which may be 
compared with Brihad. Upa., VI. 2. 

Deussen thinks he did. He says ; “it was undoubtedly on the 
foundation of older and earlier works that Badarayana formally 
undertook an epitome of Upanishad doctrine in the Brahmasutras ; 
the foundation of the later Vedanta.” See Philosophy of the 
Upanishads, 27. 
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scholars as philosophia perennis, the perennial philosophy 
which Dean Inge, in his latest lectures,** speaks of as not 
merely the only possible Christian philosophy but is the 
only system which will be found ultimately satisfying, 
philosophical writers in India have given the widest 
vent to their views and critiques of existing or extinct 
systems of thought in a manner which, if it is 
not putting it too high, has wrung admiration from 
Western scholars. Commentators on synthetic philosophy 
of the kind evolved by Badarayana have filled a 
useful role and have helped to advance, not retard, the 
progress of philosophy in India. But for the tradition 
created by them, we would have lost not only a Sankara, 
a Ramanuja and an Anandatirtha but a whole host of others 
who have modelled themselves on them and their predeces¬ 
sors. The best part of their thinking—hard and fruitful 
thinking too it is—is in their commentaries and if they 
endeavoured to separate and stress the elements combined by 
synthetists like Badarayana to build up their particular 
theories, why independence of thought in the realm of philo¬ 
sophy should be killed, or why dogma and religious creed 
should clog the wheels of their thought, or why indeed there 
should result the “universal inertia” so impressively urged 
on us, it is impossible to perceive. It would be just as 
correct to say that St. Thomas Aquinas, perhaps the greatest 
theologian the Western Church has known, because he wrote 
a commentary on Proclus’ De Causis, despite the fact he 
was quite unaware of what he had done, impeded the march of 
scholastic philosophy, though his voluminous writings 
constitute, with those of his rival Duns Scotus, the high 
watermark of scholastic philosophy and the watershed of its 
divergence into the philosophico-speculative thought on the 
one hand and the ethico-practical (or realism) of modern 
times on the other. 

The truth of the matter is that until recently men 
in the West had not recognized that knowledge is “ a 

W. R. Inge, God and the Astronomers, containing the 
Warburton Lectures, 1931-1933, (1933), Preface vii. 
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world whose margin fades for ever and for ever as we 
move They had believed that truth was something 
definite, which might be grasped by the aid of a clear head, 
diligence and a sound method. Hence the tone of confi¬ 
dence that breathes through their inquiries ; and hence too 
the completeness they aimed at. This tone of confidence 
and this aim at completeness have both died out, the first 
because it has been perceived that there is no ground for 
it and the second because completeness is unattainable. 
“ The time has passed,” as Pollock himself observes, “ when 
systems of philosophy could be regarded as final and absolute 

.Science has for good and all abandoned the dream of 

finality. The discoverer well knows that his discovery 
while it brings new certainty and new power over things, will 
also throw open a new series of questions.But the 
work done by the pioneers and later inquirers—the products 
of their thought—have proved valuable in many ways 
undreamt of by them, their first fashioners, and long after 
their original use had become obsolete. Though their 
systems may have proved inadequate or defective as a 
whole, they have helped to enrich the world of ideas in a 
manner and to an extent which cannot be over-estimated. 
If no system is to be entirely true, it ought to be equally clear 
that no system can he entirely original. Each must in 
great measure be the re-combination of elements supplied 
by its predecessors. To this rule, the Indian commentators 
are no exception. Many of their leading ideas may—as they 
themselves frankly acknowledge—be traced to earlier thinkers 
and in the last resort to those great sages who contributed to 
the making up of the Upanishacis and the Vedas. Still, we 
need not deny originality to the later thinkers any more 
than we can to the earlier. The writers of glosses and 
commentaries have had a useful role to fill. As Professor 
Alexander has pointed out, in his lecture on Spinoza 
and Time, a commentary must be and is historically true 
and as such marks the exact extent of the teacher whose work 
is expounded by the commentator. A gloss is widely different; 

Sir Frederick Pollock, loc. cit., 1^-11. 
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if it deals with the subject-matter of a work in an unhistori- 
cal manner, it seeks to recognize the real greatness and 
spirit of a writer and endeavours to appreciate it by 
asking “ not what he said himself but what he may lead 
us to say In the philosophical field, this is the very 
method that fructifies thought and helps to advance 
originality. The text may be there, but the glossator is 
not more concerned with it than with his gloss. A great 
man need not be followed slavishly and may be more 
honoured by divergence than by obedience. That is the 
line of advance that has marked the work of Indian 
glossators on Badarayana’s text and the various commentators 
who have tried to elucidate him for centuries. To say 
that thought has not advanced during the period covered 
by them or that philosophical teaching has proved to be 
sterile is to deny patent facts and to own ignorance of the 
many works that have come down to us which tangibly 
demonstrate how philosophical thought has kept pace with 
the march of time in this country. 

Of the commentator Sripatipanditacharya, whose 
work we are dealing with here, the reader will find all that 
can be gathered about his life and work in the Introduction 
that follows. He lived, from the data so far available, 
about 1400 A.D., and his view-point is summed up in the 
term Dvaitadvaita, unity in duality. This conception of 
Reality goes back to a period long anterior to the composition 
of the Brahma-Sutras, as it is imbedded in them. A long 
line of commentators have either adopted it or criticised it. 
Sankara criticizes one such theory attributed to Bhartri- 
prapancha, said to have been a commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras and the Upanishads, who is not mentioned by name 
but alluded to in his commentary on the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad (V. 1. 1). Bhaskara and Yadavaprakasa are 
others of the same persuasion criticized by Ramanuja in his 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutras (II. 1. 15). These 
and others are dealt with in detail in the Introduction. 

The two leading exponents of the Purva-Mlmdmsa, 
Prabhakara and Kumarila, took opposite views in this 
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connection. Kumarila, in discussing causation, urges the 
reality of non-existence, thus postulating the co-existence 
of existence and non-existence. Everything, to him, has 
two aspects: its own existence as regards its self; and its 
non-existence as regards anything else. Both are real; 
otherwise, it would be impossible to differentiate things. 
Prabhakara denies reality to non-existence. According to 
Kumarila, in the one case, there is actual and in the other, 
mental perception.®® Similarly, rejecting both the Sunya- 
vdda and the JVydya views as to the difference of the whole 
from its parts, Kumarila takes the middle view that a whole 
may be, in one sense, different from its constituent parts. ” 
The whole being indivisible, the idea of its relation to its 
constituent parts in whole or in part is a question which can 
arise only in respect of the constituent parts, and would be 
meaningless as applied to the whole. This theory has been 
sometimes described as Bheddbhdda and sometimes, again, 
Samuchchayavdda,^^ it from Vivartavdda 

Slbkavartika, 473-492. 

Slbkavdrtika, (332-634; also A. B. Keith, The Karma-Mmdmsa, 
Chap. Ill, 44-60. 

The idea underlying the term Holism of General Smuts would 
seem to be correctly conveyed by iht Sunsknt \.Qrm Samuchchayavdda, 
the docirvte of the whole, from Samuchchaya —collection, assemblage, 
aggregation, mass, etc. It is interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection that the word whole was formerly hole, hool, the w being 
erroneously attached to the word. It has been derived from Anglo- 
Saxon, hdl, whole, sound, safe and Gothic hails, healthy, sound, 
whole. The term Samuchchayavada, which may be literally trans¬ 
lated the doctrine of the whole, is evidently derived from the figure 
of speech of the same name, Samuchchaya, which is defined by the 
Kdvyaprakdla as joining together of two or more things independent 
of each other, but connected in idea with reference to some common 
action. (See Kdvyaprakdla, 10, kdrikas 115-116.) In the Upani- 
shads, holism may be said to be well summed up in the Brihaddranyaka 
text Om Purttamadah purnamidam purtidt purriamiidachyate puniasya 
punyarndddya purnamevdvasishyate which may be thus translated : 
Qm, That {Brahman) is Whole, and this {Universe) is Whole. The 
Whole proceeds from the Whole. {Then) taking the Whole of the 
Whole, it remains as the Whole {Brahman) alotte. It may be 
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and Partndmavdda. The Vivartavdda postulates the 
doctrine that the visible world is illusory and that 

Brahman alone is the real entity, the unreal or illusory 

appearance being caused by avidya or human error. As 

a serpent {sarpa) is a vivarta of a rope (rajju)^ so is 
the world a vivayta of the real entity Brahman, the 

illusion being removed by true knowledge {vidya). The 
Parindmavdda postulates the transformation of the Brahman 
into the names and forms of the phenomenal world. The 
Santuchchyavdda endeavours to combine the BhMa and 
Adheda views on the analogy of the serpent and its 
coils and the sun and its radiance. The doctrine of 
Dvaitddvaita as propounded by Sripatipanditacharya will 
be found to possess this fundamental merit that it tries to 
combine harmoniously the opposing views of Dvaita and 
Advaita, How this combination is reached will be better 

added that there are as many theories of holism as there are schools 
of philosophy in India, for each school has its own special theory 
of holism. See Brihad. Uf a., V. 1. 1, which reiterates what is enun¬ 
ciated in I. 4. 10. With this text may be usefully compared Kath, 
Ufa., IV, 10. See also the commentaries of Sankara on Brihad, Ufa., 
V. 1. 1 and the commentaries of Anandatirtha as well on the same 
text. By “ holism ” .General Smuts means a tendency to the for¬ 
mation of systematic wholes, each of which is more than the bare 
sum of its component parts. A whole is not a mere aggregate of 
parts but has a certain structure in virtue of which it has greater 
potentialities than a mere aggregate of similar parts could have. 
Smuts suggests that this tendency to whole-making is traceable in 
all types of reality, and is the ground of what has been called creative 
or emergent evolution, which is inconsistent with bare mechanism. 
He also contends that modern science supports “ holism”. Matter 
conceived as a system of electric charges, organisms consisting of 
multitudinous cells. Mind and Personality are examples of the 
“ holistic ” structure of matter propounded by him. The stmmum 
boniitn of holistic philosophy is free and harmonious self-realization. 
The holistic nisus of the universe is regarded as a guarantee that the 
ideals of Well-being, of Truth, Beauty and Goodness are firmly rooted 
in the nature of things, and are likely to be realised eventually. (See 
Holism and Evolution ; for a succinct summary of the theory see 
A. Wolf’s chapter on Recent and Contemporary Pkilosofhy in An Out¬ 
line of Modern Knowledge. 588-589.) 
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appreciated from a study of the text of the commentary 
itself in the original, though the main points of the argu¬ 
ment will be found set out in the Introduction. Sripati- 
panditacharya’s chief merit consists in thinking a thought 
through to the uttermost end. He presents his theory to 
the final conclusion, with a conviction in its potency that is 
as impressive as it is suggestive. He was the systematiser 
of a very ancient world-concept, a concept that has had 
very wide vogue, both in the East and in the West. A 
brief reference to Western exponents of the BhMabhMa 
theory—or a theory akin to it or containing many of its 
cardinal elements—will be found in the Introduction. The 
reader will, perhaps, realize even from this altogether in¬ 
adequate treatment of a large subject, how the theory has 
had attracted to itself some of the ablest philosophical 
thinkers the world has so far known. Among these, in the 
West alone, are—to name only a few—Spinoza, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling, Lotze, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, 
Bosanquet, Croce, Royce, James Ward, Sorley, Taylor, 
Lossky, Husserl, Bergson, James, Alexander, L. T, Hob- 
house, Whitehead, etc. The bare mention of these names 
ought to suffice to indicate the importance of the theory 
which our commentator deals with. 

A word of explanation may, perhaps, be added in 
regard to the mode of presentation adopted in the Introduc¬ 
tion. It is primarily an exposition. But it also attempts 
to be critical. Exposition in a sense involves interpretation, 
and interpretation merges imperceptibly sometimes into 
comparison and at others into criticism from the opposite 
points of view. Early training has induced a personal 
preference to what is called the historical method, that is, 
treating things historically. This is no mere academic 
penchant but a necessity when one has to deal with a writer 
of the type and character of Sripatipanditacharya. Learned 
and profound, he is ever ready to throw a challenge to his 
adversaries. Not only that; his frequent references to 
previous writers, his astounding knowledge of the epics and 
Puranas and his consummate skill in getting over what seem 
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moot points render necessary a mode of treatment that 
would help to elucidate rather than cloud the points at issue. 
It has been impossible to fix his date without a variety of 
historical research which has necessitated a certain devia¬ 
tion from the subject-matter of his great work. It will be 
found, however, that the historical part is strictly limited to 
the collation of the requisite data for elucidating the 
position of Sripatipanditacharya among the great commen¬ 
tators on the VManta-Sutras. The views of the leading 
commentators, besides Sankara, Ramanuja and Ananda- 
tirtha, have also been set down as gleaned from their own 
works entirely in the view that they may prove helpful from 
a comparative standpoint. The theories of Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Anandatirtha which are frequently adverted 
to by Sripatipanditacharya are summarised as propounded 
by Sripatipanditacharya himself and not by themselves. A 
statement of their doctrines according to themselves is 
not attempted here except to a limited extent, for that would 
carry the purpose of this work beyond its legitimate sphere. 
Readers will, it is hoped, bear this fact in mind in judging 
the position assumed in the Introduction. 

What is the attitude of Sripatipanditacharya to his 
predecessors ? This question is discussed at more than one 
point in the Introduction, and it is needless to say more 
than to observe that while he steers clear of both Sankara 
and Anandatirtha, while he is highly critical of Ramanuja 
and while he writes approvingly within limits of Srikantha, 
he is tenacious to a degree of his own position. He adopts 
a middle course, avoiding extreme positions and is accord¬ 
ingly able to outline a philosophy which, in its essence, is 
universal. 

In discussing the viewpoint of Sripatipanditacharya, 
occasion has been taken to go into the relationship of the 
so-called Eastern and Western systems of philosophy. 
The subject is too vast to be dealt with at any length in a 
special work of this nature, but it was felt necessary that 
the tendencies of modern criticism in this regard should be 
made known. How far Neo-Platonic thought influenced 
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the making up of Western philosophy in general and how 
far it helped to mould Christian philosophy in particular 
during the earlier centuries of the Christian era are ques¬ 
tions of vast import to students of Indian philosophy as 
they indicate, at any rate to some small extent, the influ¬ 
ence that Upanishadic thought has exerted on both 
philosophy and religion in the West during the ages they 
were in the making. The space devoted to the discussion 
of these topics, including the sources of the system of 
Spinoza, perhaps the greatest name in Western philoso¬ 
phical thought, will, it is hoped, be not deemed altogether 
wasted, especially as they tread a ground not hitherto 
familiar at least to Indian scholars. Philosophical truths, 
whether propounded in the East or in the West, know no 
bounds and the fact that the East has influenced the West 
more than the West has the East in this connection, does 
not mean that the East has little to learn from the West in 
the domain of philosophy. If modern trends of thought 
indicate anything, they show that the East and the West 
have yet to learn a great deal from each other in this as in 
other fields of study. 

I have bee:n unsuccessful in obtaining a copy of the Vritti 
on the Bhashya referred to in the Introduction (see page 3). 
I much regret this and can only express the hope that Mr. 
Kundakuri Balasiirya Prasadarow Garu will himself make 
it available to the public at no distant date. 

The work is published in two volumes, the first being 
devoted to the Introduction and the second to the Text, 
with the Appendices. 

In translating passages, clearness has been preferred 
to elegance. Philosophical terms have been rendered on 
an uniform basis, all attempts at subtlety being avoided. 
Well-known philosophical terms have, however, been 
retained. The use of Sanskrit terms and phrases which 
have acquired a definite significance, has more than mere 
utility to commend it. While it is difficult to find exact 
English equivalents for them, their frequent use is likely in 
the long run to popularize Indian thought in the West. 
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Footnotes have been given chiefly with a view to elucidate 
the text or the Sruti passage quoted. 

The editing of this work has had to be carried out 
under difficulties, chief among which must be stated to be 
the want, in Bangalore, of an up-to-date and well-equipped 
library for the use of scholars interested in Oriental litera¬ 
ture. It is undoubted that scholars will find much to criticise 
in it. It is, however, earnestly hoped that they will view 
with some indulgence its shortcomings, whatever they may 
be, especially because neither time nor trouble has been 
stinted in its production. The main object aimed at has been 
to give an adequate exposition in understandable English 
of Sripati’s view, so that those who desire may be 
enabled not only to appreciate it at its full value, but also 
to judge, in the fulness of time, the validity of any parti¬ 
cular interpretation to which they may be personally inclined. 
As Dr. Thibaut has suggested, this question—the question 
as to what the Sutras really teach—is a critical, and not a 
philosophical one. And if it is to be solved at all, it can only 
be, as he adds, when the entire body of the Sutras has 
been submitted to a detailed investigation “ with the help 
to be derived from the study of all the existing commen¬ 
taries”. The present attempt is to facilitate the realization 
of this much-to-be-desired objective. Apart from those 
who are either commentators on commentators or mere 
glossators, there are at least ten well-known leading com¬ 
mentators, whose commentaries deserve to be made 
available to scholars for solving the problem of the true 
meaning of the Sutras which stand coupled with the illustri¬ 
ous name of Badarayana. It is to be hoped that this attempt 
will be made and that scholars with adequate equipment 
will be forthcoming to undertake it, while a discerning 
public will find the means to support such a very laudable 
venture. 

In conclusion, I must record my thanks to Pandit 
S. Venkata Rao, who has proved himself highly useful 
in getting up the text of the work and in passing it through 
the Press. He has also helped in the checking of references 
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and in a variety of other ways which it would be difficult 
to pass over lightly. 

I feel I must also express my deep sense of gratitude 
to Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, Kt., C.I.E., the President of 
the Mysore Lingayet Education Fund Association, for the 
warm and continued personal interest he has evinced 
in connection with the publication of this work. To him is 
justly due the credit of its publication in its present form 
to a wider world. To him accordingly are due the thanks 
of the reader for any enlightenment he may derive from it. 

Bangalore, 1 C. Hayavadana Rao. 

30th Jmte igss.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In a paper submitted to the Indian Oriental Congress, 
held at Allanabad in November 1926, I gave a short but 
comprehensive account of this little known but from 
several points of view important commentary on the 
Brahynasut-'Lis of Badarayana by Sripati Panditacharya, a 
Virasaiva t(lacher of note. What was stated in it was the 
result of a cursory examination of the work and is, it is 
needless toi.idd, entirely superseded by what is mentioned 
in this Introduction after a closer study of it. 

A brief statement of the circumstances under which a 
critical edition of this work is being issued now, may not, 
in the firsi. instance, prove uninteresting to the reader. 
The existence of a commentary on the Badarayana 
Sutras under the name Srlkara B/i0.s/tya, by one Sripati 
PanditHchfirya has been well known for many years, but 
no attem]rl has so far been made to critically examine its 
contents of to evaluate its position as a standard com¬ 
mentary. 

MSS. of the Work. 

An in omplcte edition of the text of the commentary 
in the Telugu script was published in the cyclic year Vijaya, 
corres[)onding to 1893 , at the Sri Lakshm! Vilasa Press, 
situated in Firumalgiri Street, Secunderabad, and owned by 
one NyTilapalli Ramaiya. The MS. of the work was, it 
would appyar, first critically examined for publication by 
one Kdtiliifga Sfistri of the family of VTananrirridhya. After 
further re-« 'camination by one Mallikarjuna Sastri, son of 
Nandlsvar:* Sastri and grandson of BasavGsvara Sastri, 
who is spoken of as the moon born in the ocean of the 
family of Sripati Panditaiadhxa, its publication was 
undertake: Mallikai juna, we are told, purged the MS. of 
all the errors committed by copyists. This edition of 
Mallikariuna was printed by Bhairavaradhya, who, it 
is added, belonged to the family of Udbhataradhya. 
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Bhairavaradhya states that he issued the edition for the 
benefit of Virasaivas and for their advancement everywhere 
in this world throughout the whole time the sun and the 
moon last. It is further mentioned that the printing was 
rendered possible by the assistance given by one Talagadadivi 
Hanumantha Rao. Bhairavaradhya, who evidently took 
the leading part in the publication of this edition, has prefixed 
to the text an account of his own family, which he, appropri¬ 
ately enough, calls Bhairavavamsdvali. Though there is 
nothing in it to connect him with Sripali, the author of the 
Bkdshya, it is of interest mainly because it indicates that 
he himself belonged to a highly respected and learned 
Virasaiva family, originally of Benares, and that at the time 
of the printing of the Bkdshya he was a highly respected 
Guru. This Vamsdvaii is in Sanskrit. Descent is traced 
from Visvesvara of Benares; from him was descended 
Udbhataradhya, known also as Visvanatha, who was, it is 
said, initiated by Rishi Bharadvaja. (Evidently he belong¬ 
ed to the Bharadvaja Gbtra.) Some generations after 
VisvanStha, came Mallikarjuna, whose son was Chandra¬ 
sekhara, of Shanmukhamsa. The latter married Anna¬ 
purna and had by her two sons. Of these, the elder was 
Bhadra alias VIrabhadra, author of Saivdnkika, and the 
younger, Kumara alias Mallikarjuna, who was the author 
of two works, called Kiinda and Darpana, besides a Kdsa, 
evidently a dictionary of some kind. Mallikarjuna had 
three sons Buchchalinga, Somaradhya and Viranaradhya. 
Of these, the last had two sons, Rajalinga and Bhairavara¬ 
dhya. Bhairava left two sons, Lingaradhya and Nagalin- 
garadhya. Of these, the latter had as his sons Lingaradhya 
and Bhairavaradhya. It is the latter who was responsible for 
the publication of the Bkdshya and after whom the Vamsd¬ 
vaii is named. Of him we have a long panegyric, of which 
only the gist need be given here. He and his elder brother 
were, we are told, initiated and instructed by one Channa- 
mallesvararadhya. They were subsequently taught by 
Kedaralinga-guru in Siva-tatva, Veda, Purdna, etc. From 
the high praise bestowed on both these teachers, we have 
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to infer that they were learned Virasaiva teachers. Kedara- 
linga-guru was possibly a Sanyasiii. Under his tuition, 
Bhairavaradhya became, we are told, a great Virasaiva- 
vadin and overpowered in argument the followers of the 
Buddhist, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita systems of 
philosophy. He was on earth, it is added, the very 
Mrtghidra {Sakshdn Mrigendro bhuvi)} He bore the 
title of Saivendra Chuddmani. He was, we are told, born 
as the son of Nagalinga, to establish the Vedic Saiva 
faith by the publication of Sripati Panditaradhya's Bhdshya, 
which is described as a great work containing the essence 
of the true meaning of every system of Vedanta [Sarva 
VMdnta Satydrtha Sdrad/iutam), as the conqueror of the 
pride of evil opponents, as the destroyer of evil desires, 
as the bestower of the sanctified wealth of Sivagndna, and 
as the means of salvation from worldly bondage. 

This Telugu script edition is incomplete inasmuch as it 
omits the following parts from the original MS. work ;— 

Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutras ;—3, 4 and 5. 

Adhyaya II, Pada III, .Sutra:—46. 

Adhyaya H, Pada IV, Sutras:—1 to 14. 

The Government Oriental MSS. Library at Mysore 
has a small portion of this printed edition of the Bkdshya. 
Kandukiir-Balasurya Prasadarow of Devidi House, Vizaga- 
patam, possesses two palmyradeaf copies of this work and 
one copy on ordinary paper with the Sutra-vritli. These 
are all in the Telugu script and preserved in the Saiva 
Grantha Karyalaya at Devidi, in the Ganjam District. 
Raja Balasurya Prasfidarow has also a copy of the 
Secunderabad Edition in the Telugu script, of which copies 
are now difficult to secure. 


* The reference here is to the “ Illustrious Mrigendra ”, an 
eminent authority on the Saiva Darsana quoted by Madhava in his 
Sarvadarsana Saitgra/ia. See Cowell and Gough, 116 and 120. 
Cowell has suggested the identification of Mrigendra with Meyganda 
Ibid. 116 f.n. 3, but this seems groundless. (As to the dates of 
Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya, and others bearing that name, see 
Mysore Gazetteer^ 1930 Edition, II, iii, 1433-1446.) 
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The late Mr. Basavaradhya, B.A., B.L., of Bangalore, 
had in his possession a hand-written paper copy. This 
has been carefully compared and checked with the text of 
this Edition. The present edition is wholly in the Deva- 
nagari script. It is being undertaken under the auspices 
of the Mysore Lingayat Education Fund Association, 
Bangalore, a well-known and enlightened body which has 
been doing much for the social and spiritual betterment of 
the large and progressive community of Virasaivas in 
Southern and Western India. The first MS. copy was 
prepared under the direct personal supervision of Raja- 
sabhabhushana Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty, 
Kt., C.I.E., Retired First Councillor, Mysore State, who 
is the President of the Association and whose unabated 
interest in the work requires special mention on the present 
occasion. The idea of .securing the MS., getting it criti¬ 
cally examined and making it available for publication in 
proper form, has been entirely his. The Association has, 
under his inspiration, generously undertaken to meet the 
cost of the publication of the work. The Committee of 
the Association, which includes leading members of the 
Virasaiva community, deserves special thanks for the un¬ 
stinted manner in which it has helped in the undertaking 
from the start. It is needless to stale that an edition of 
this work in the Devanagari script, which is now being 
supplied, has been long a great desideratum. 

Name of the Work. * 

In the Preface to the Secunderabad edition, this 
work is described under three different names:— 
(i) Vaiydsika-Brahma-Sutra-nmkhydrtha-prakiXsakam, ( 2 ) 
Sarvdpa 7 iishat-sahaja-samanvaya-dvaitddvaifa- siddhd'iita - 
pradipakam, and ( 3 } Srikara-Mahdbhdshyam. The first 
of these titles means no more than that it is the en¬ 
lightener of the gist of the Brahma-Sutras of Vyasa; the 
second suggests that this Bhdshya conveys the real meaning 
of all the Upanishads taken together and interpreted in the 
light of the dvaiiddvaita system of the propounder ; and the 
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third is a mere repetition of the name given by the author 
himself in Adhyiiya I of his work which is referred to below. 

The author speaks of his work in a variety of ways;— 
{a) Dvaitadvaitabhidhana Viseshadvaita Siddhanta Stha- 
paka Brahma Mimamsa Sutrartha Virasaiva Siddhanta 
Prakasika ;—(Adhyaya I, Pada I, Colophon). 

{d) Bhedabhedatmaka Viseshadvaita Virasaiva Sid¬ 
dhanta Vyavasthapaka Brahma Mimamsa Sutrartha Pra¬ 
kasika:—(Adhyaya II, Pada I, Colophon). 

The difference between the two descriptions “ Bheda- 
bheda ” and “ Dvaitadvaita ” Viseshadvaita contained in 
the two colophons mentioned, deserves to be noted. 

An alternative name for the work as given by the 
author in the i 6 colophons of the work is Srikara Bhdshya. 
In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra I, line 26 , the name of the 
work is also described as “Sritra Vriththim Samtilokya 
Kritham Bhashyam Sivamkaram”. In other words, the 
term Sivamkara seems to be set down as the equivalent 
of Srlkara. It is possible that the author is trying to 
impress upon the reader the point that Sripati Pandita- 
charya named the commentary that he wrote, not after his 
own name, but after Srikara or Sivakara, i.e., the Lord 
Siva himself. Hence the alternative name, mentioned in 
every colophon, of Srlkara Bhdshya, which, in Adhyaya 
I, Pada I as above stated, is turned into Bhashyam Sivam¬ 
karam. It is thus evident that the commentary which is 
known as Srlkara Bhdshya is named virtually after Siva 
himself, Siva having inspired him, as the author else¬ 
where states, to undertake the work. Hence, some writers 
refer to this comrnentary not as Sripati's Bhdshya but as 
Srlkara Bhdshya. That the suggestion that this Bhdshya 
is named after Siva is not without some foundation is seen 
from the name Gdvinda Bhdshya given to Baladeva’s com¬ 
mentary. This commentary was written by Baladeva and 
it is called the Gdvinda Bhdshya, because it was written—so 
it is said—at the command of Lord Govinda. Baladeva’s 
commentary is based on that of Anandatirtha, whom he 
mentions. He belonged to the Kanyakubja country and 
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followed dualism as taught by Chaitanya. His great-grand¬ 
father Murari was the guru of Prataparudra Gopaladasa, 
King of the Utkala country. (Madras T. C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., IV. i. A. JEl. Nos. 2989 and 2990, pages 4343-4347.) 
His BhdsJiya has been translated by Rao Bahadur Srisa- 
chandra Vidyarnava (Panini Office, Allahabad). 

There is, however, one further point requiring consi¬ 
deration. It might be suggested, with some plausibility, 
that Srikara is an alternative name of Sripati and that the 
Bhdshya is, therefore, called by both names. The colo¬ 
phons lend some support to this view. A closer study of 
the colophons, however, shows that Sripati named the 
Bhdshya as Srikara Bhdshya, with the definite view that it 
should be so perpetuated. The name Srikara itself is rather 
an unusual one, though it occurs as part of a personal name 
mentioned in a lithic inscription at Koturpalli Strotriyam, 
Rapur Taluk, Nellore District, which records the fact that 
one Ntlrapa Sahni Bhimanayakundu, a feudatory of Erra 
Siddhi Choda, had for his preceptor Srikara Kantha 
Kesayyangdru, who is called a great ydgin. [Nellore In¬ 
scriptions HI, 1252-56, Rapur 37.) The inscription is not 
dated but since it mentions that the Chief Narapa Sahni 
Bhimanayakundu was a contemporary of Erra Siddhi 
Choda, it may be set down-to the close of the 12th century 
A.D. (See V. Venkayya, Ancient History of Nellore 
District in the /. A., XXXVII and XXXVIII, 99 and 7, 
where it is pointed out that Manmasiddhi and Tammu- 
siddhi, sons of Errasiddhi, were feudatories of Kulottunga- 
Chola III, who ruled between 1178-1218 A.D.) It would 
seem to follow from this fact that Errasiddhi should be set 
down to about the close of the 12th century. The identi¬ 
fication accordingly of Srikara, the author of the Bhdshya 
named after him, with this Srikarakantha—taking it for 
granted that he w'as called both Sripati and Srikara—seems 
impossible, for Madhvacharya, whom the Srikara Bhdshya 
mentions, came long after the close of the 12th century 
A.D. Moreover, in the record quoted above, the name 
appears in the alternative forms of Karakanthadeva and 
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Srikarakantha Kesayyagdrii, thus suggesting that Sri here is 
the usual prefix of honour added to the name of Karakantha 
Kesayyagdru. (See the original text of Rapur 37 at 
pp. 1254-1256, in the last of which the name appears also 
as Karakantha Kesavayyagdrit.) 

The Author of the Work. 

The author calls himself Sripati Pandildchdrya ; also 
Srlpati Pandiia Bhagavadpdddchdrya. He gives also 
his titles when he describes himself Srinidu Nirabhdra 
Vlrasaiva Yai/ii Vra/a Parivridha Srlpati Pandita 
Bhagavadpdddchdrya. It will be noted that he calls 
himself Nirabhdra Vlrasaiva Yathi Vra/a Parivridha. 
The term Nirabhdra means being free from the cares of a 
worldly life and is always applied to a Sanydsin; similarly 
Yathi Vra/a Parivridha means encircled by a multitude 
of those who have renounced the world and controlled 
their passions, i.e., ascetics. It would, therefore, be 
right to assume that Sripati Panditacharya, later in 
his life, assumed the sttitus of a Sanydsin and had a 
number of ascetics either as his students or as his followers. 
The term Vlrasaiva, as is well known, distinguishes those 
who follow the tenets of that religion from the Saman 3 /a, 
Misra and Suddha .Saivas. The Samanya and Misra 
Saivas worship Vishnu as well as Siva. The Suddha 
Saivas and Virasaivas are devoted exclusively to Siva. 
The Virasaivas differ from Suddha Saivas by the portable 
linga (literally meaning a symbol) that they wear on their 
body, preferably on the head, or suspended from the neck. 
The Virasaivas accept the twenty-eight Saiva Agamas, 
especially the later ones, as also the Siva-Glta, to which 
they assign an important place in their religious works. 
Among the leading doctrines of the Virasaivas are the 
Ashtdvarna and Shatsthala. Sripati not only describes 
himself as a Vlrasaiva but also refers specially to the 
doctrine of Shatsthala repeatedly in his work. Sripati 
Panditacharya—or Panditaradhya as he is described in 
certain works to be referred to below—was thus professedly 
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a Virasaiva and his Bhdskya must be taken as an authorita¬ 
tive commentar}/ on the Bddardyaiia Sutras from the 
Virasaiva standpoint. 

That Sripati Panditacharya was a Virasaiva is also 
otherwise clear from the opening verses of his Bhdshya. 
He there refers to Revanasiddha Guru and speaks of him 
as Kevaiia Kalpavriksham and Reva7ia Dcsikhidra. 
He also praises Manila Prabhu, in other words Marula- 
Siddha, Next he mentions Ekorama Siddha, whom he 
terms as Satva Samst/idpaiidd/iyaju. He also describes 
the last as profoundly learned in Tarka, Vyakarana and 
both the Mimamsas and as shining in the hermit’s robes. 
He speaks of him as E/corduia Yathindra Sekhara 
Sivdchdrya and calls upon him to bless him in the work 
that he is undertaking. The author calls his work the 
gist or essence of the meaning of the V'aiydsika Brahma- 
sutra. Seeing that he praises Ekorama so highly in 
his prefatory verses, it might be inferred he was connected 
with Ekorama’s Mutt, which is the well-known Kedara 
Mutt, on the Himalayas. This is one of the five famous 
Mutts of the Virasaiva faith— Adi Paiicha Mathas. There 
is a tradition that Sripati wrote on the Prasthdna Traya 
—Agama, Nyaya and Vedanta—besides commentaries on 
the ten principal Upanishads, the Gila and other works as 
well. Some of these are said to be still available in MS. 
form, at Haiderabad, Urlam, and other places but my 
enquiries have not proved successful in locating copies of 
them there. The Madras and Mysore Government 
Oriental MSS. Libraries have no copies of any of Sripati’s 
works—not even the Bhdshya, barring of course a part 
of the printed Edition of the Bhdshya, in the Mysore 
Oriental MSS. Library, referred to above. In view 
of the fact that Sripati describes himself a Siddhdnta 
Sthdpaiidchdrya and a Bhagavadpdddchdrya, it is possible 
he wrote the works attributed to him as above. It is 
undoubted that he was an eminent Vedic and Upanishadic 
scholar, besides being well versed in kdvya, ndtaka, 
dgaina and other literature. 
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In the Preface to the Secunderabad Telugu script 
edition, spoken of above, there is a long panegyric of 
Sripati. He is there referred to as proficient in all the 
Fedas, Agamas and the LJbliaya-Veddnta (i.e., Dvaitadvaita); 
as a constant meditator on Siva, with all his Ashtangayogas ; 
as a strict observer of the prescribed mode of conduct; 
as one who was absolutely free from all doubts in Vedic 
procedure and firm in his absolute belief in Siva-tatva and 
capable of teaching and convincing his disciples of the 
Ishta Linga, Bhiiva Linga and Prana Linga aspects of 
Siva-tatva ; as one who had suspended at the end of a 
Savii branch the fire collected and tied in a piece of cloth ; 
as a Sarvaparipurna, quite contented ; as one who was 
capable of viewing Paramakiisa Parabrahma ; as one who 
could fully comprehend Siva-tatva throughout without a 
break; as one who was born in the Narayanamsa 
{Ndrdyandmsya sambhuta) ; as one who was the destroyer 
of the pride of every evil opponent who had built up a 
mountain of argument based upon a stray text of the 
Sruiis ; who was the Guru of the three worlds {Trijagad- 
guru), i.e., the Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaita worlds, 
etc. In this description, we have five points of interest to 
note: (1) that Sripati was a great Virasaiva teacher; (2) 
that he was a great scholar in the Veda and the Vedanta ; 
(3) that he was a keen-witted controversialist; (4) that he 
had performed what might be called a miracle in tying up 
burning coals in a piece of cloth and suspended the same 
by means of a Sami branch ; and (5) that he was born in 
the Narayanamsa. As regards the fourth of these points, 
there is independent testimony in certain literary works 
to which reference will be made below. 

Apart from this panegyric, I have been able to trace 
some specific references in Telugu and Sanskrit literary 
works to Srlpati-Panditacharya—who is styled in them as 
Sripati Pandita, Pauditdrddhya Desika, Sripati Panditd- 
rddhya or simply Panditdrddhya. As mentioned below, 
Sripati himself uses Arddkya for Ac/idrya and Desika for 
Achdrya in his references to Srikanta Sivacharya. As a 
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matter of fact, Ai:M.;'ya and Aradhya have long been treated 
as convertible terms of title. Literally Aradhya means fit to 
be worshipped or propitiated, a sense in which it is used by 
Kalidasa in his Raghitvamsa (XVI. 12). It is the equivalent 
of Arddhamyad Ac/idrya literally means a teacher or 
preceptor, particularly a religious teacher or spiritual guide, 
as also one who propounds a particular doctrine. In the 
case of Sripati, this title is particularly apposite as he 
was both a religious teacher and the propounder of a new 
philosophical doctrine, the Bhcddbheda. The term Desika 
means a spintital teacher or guide and is generally used in 
the sense of guru. With these observations, we may refer to 
certain Telugu works in which Sripati Pandita is mentioned. 
The first of these is the Alaituvamsafurduauiu, a work in 
five Asvdsas, which professes to be a Telugu rendering of 
the Sanskrit work Khandakafdldkhydna (Madras Oriental 
MSS, Library, Telugu D.C.I. No. 160). It is said to have 
been originally narrated by Mahesvara to Umadevi, and 
describes the origin and greatness of the Telikas. It 
is stated that some of the Kshatriya descendants of Manu 
were cursed by a sage named Visvarnitra and they were 
born as Telikas. It is said that they were devotees of 
Sri Mallikarjuna, the presiding deity at Srisaila, that they 
revelled (L^., lived) on the banks of the great and meander¬ 
ing Krishna at Vijayavatika (modern Bezwada); that they 
were possessors of bodies which had been purified by the 
benign, gracious and kindly glances of Panditaradhya 
Desika, who had been specially blessed with countless good 
qualities by Nitalaksha ii.e.. Lord Siva); that they had settled 


■ The term Araiihya was evidently at one time used as the 
equivalent of Thus Cliinnabhatta in the colophon to his 

Tatvabhashaprakdnka describes himself as the son Vishnudeva- 
radhya. This Chinnabhatta speaks of himself as the younger 
brother of Sarvajna and a dependant of Harihara II. Rai Bahadur 
V. Venkayya identifies this Sarvajna with Sarvajna, the guru of 
Sayana (see Aufrecht, Cat. Cat., Sdyana\ E.I., III, 118). If this be 
so, the title aradhya was in the 14th century as much in use among 
Virasaiva Brahmans as among other sects of Brahmans. 
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at Kanakapuri, Ayodhya, Gajapura, Vijapura and Vijaya- 
vatika; and that their fame had spread all over the worlds. 
The author of the work, Pochiialju VIranamatya, son of 
Virabhadra Mantri and Murtamamba, of Sandilyagotra, 
declares himself a protege of these Telikas of Bezwada 
and dedicates his work to God Mallesvara of that 
place. In the introductory verse, he praises God Malli- 
karjuna of Srisaila and then proceeds to narrate the 
circumstances under which he undertook the task of 
composing this inakaprabandha. It is in setting out these 
details that he tells us that the Telikas of Bezwada 
were disciples of Panditaradhya Desika and that they 
had won that great teacher’s special grace. Not only that^ 
poet Pochiraju Viranamatya sets down his own genealogy 
at some length and narrates the grants made to the leaders 
of the Telika (oil-pressing) caste by former kings of the 
country. Thus, he states that the grants made to Peda-Vegi 
Erra Pothanna Setti, Nidadavole Poli Setti, Vaddadi 
Sami Setti, Tatikelapildi Bomrai Setti, Bezwada Varna 
Rami Setti and others of the TNika caste are to be found 
recorded in detail on the stone pillars to the east of the 
Mallikarjuna temple at Bezwada, the moon, the stars, the 
heavens and the earth being witnesses to the grants. 
Pratapachola, it is said, granted to several other Settis 
the towns of Bezwada, Peda-Vegi, Jananathapura, Dhanan- 
jayapuram, Tatikelapudi, Padmavati, Bhogavati, Chintala- 
pudi, Gathavaram and Saketa, towns in Panchala and 
other kingdoms, including Atreyapuram in Madura and 
Manikarnika—in all fourteen towns to be enjoyed by them 
solely by themselves. He then adds the following •'— 

“ Thus with these towns and with wealth of every 
kind, they {i.e., the Telikas of Bezwada and other towns) 
lived happily by the good graces of the guru and Mahes- 
vara, protecting the poor, the whole being praised and 
blessed by Brahmans as respected merchants, as descendants 
of Manu, as fortunate and lucky (people). They lived thus 
in the reign of that ornament to the Chalukya dynasty, King 
Vishnuvardhana Maharaja Devabhallana Vira-Perumal 
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Pratapacliola, rendering bright (the greatness) of the guru^ 
God (Mahesvara) and the throne. While they were thus 
prospering, in Saka 1109, some of the Telikas of certain 
towns lacking in good sense, said to their brethren at 
Bezwada: “As Bezwada, the Krishna river and God 
Mallikarjuna are (specially lovable) to you, to us are 
Nellore, the Pennar and God Mulasthaniisvara. So you 
and we cannot commingle.’’ So saying, they departed 
southwards to Nellore. Then Rami Setti, with the aid of 
such of the more well-to-do merchants (of Bezwada) as 
agreed with him, built a temple of many pillars to the 
Mallikarjuna temple and arranged for the conduct of the 
daily worship in it.’’ 

The following three points emerge from the above 
narration of poet Viranamatya : (1) th.at Sripati Pandita was 
not only the guru of the Telikas of Bezwada and other towns 
but also that of the then reigning king whose name he 
gives, as Chalukya Vishnuvardhana Maharaja Devabhallana 
Vira-Perumai Pratapa-Chola; (2) that both Sripati Pandita 
and the king lived in Saka 1109 (= A.D. 1127); and 
(3) that the Telikas of Bezwada and round about separated 
into two sections in that year, one portion of the caste 
going southwards to Nellore and settling itself there and 
the other continuing to live in Bezwada and the adjoining 
towns. Among the latter were Rami Setti—evidently the 
poet’s chief patron—and others, who built the temple of 
Mallikarjuna and arranged for daily worship in it. 

Inscriptions now found at Bezwada throw some light 
on the above statements made by Vlranam^ya. A muti¬ 
lated lithic record, discovered in the courtyard of the 
Mallesvara temple at that place, which mentions the Pallava 
king Mahamandalesvara Pallaketa as a subordinate of the 
Chalukya king of Vengidesa, registers among other things 
that Panditaradhya came to Bezwada and there proclaimed 
the superiority of Sivabhaktas to Brahmans by holding 
live coal in a piece of China-muslin with the tender twig 
of a Sami tree {M.E.R., 1910, No. 536 of 1909 ; see also 
paras 8-9 of Part II of the Report). The reference is 
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undoubtedly to Snpati Pandita’s exploit already referred 
to above. The date of this inscription is unfortunately lost, 
but the late Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri, Government 
Epigraphist for India, has suggested that it might be 
referred to the period of the Kakatiya King Ganapati 
(1199-1260 A.D.) and his daughter Rudramba (1295- 
1323 A.D.). That this date is a little too early for 
Sripati will be made clear below. The inscription gives 
some interesting anecdotes relative to the Mallesvara 
temple at Bezwada and it is necessary to set them down here. 
It is recorded that prior to the Kali Age, the sage Agastya 
had named the god at Bezwada as Jayasena- Arjuna, the 
Makabhdrata hero, whose capacity for wrestling {Malla- 
yuddhd) is famous, next called him, it is said, Mallesvara. 
“The thus famous Siva,” says the record, “ graces with his 
presence the blessed town Vijayavata, the ornament of 
which is the river Krishna. ” In the Kali Age, again, as 
early as the Saka year 117 (295 A.D.), there was a king 
famous on earth by name Madhavavarman. The son of this 
king having killed a child of the woman “ who eked out 
her livelihood by selling shoots of the tamarind tree 
{tintrini-jivani)", the king sentenced him to be hanged in 
order to meet the ends of justice. On seeing this, God 
Mallesvara \vas pleased and rained (on him) a shower of 
gold which brought back to life the deceased prince and the 
dead body of the child of the beggar woman. Thus the God 
Mallesvara established in this world the fame of the great 
king (Madhavavarman). Later on, the record continues, 
came a pious devotee of Siva by name Panditaradhya who 
proclaimed to the world that the devotee.s of Siva were 
superior to the divine sages (perhaps, Brahmanas) and 
illustrated the truth of it by bundling up live-coal in a 
piece of China-muslin, with the tender twig of a Sami 
tree—of course without burning the cloth ! God Malles¬ 
vara was pleased and manifested himself in the presence of 
his devotee. Such is Mahadeva Mallesvara “the endless 
one, the lover of his devotees worshipping w'hom the lords 
of the earth prospered of old.” (See M.H.R. for 1910, 
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para 8.) Such is the story told in the lithic record. But 
as Mr. Krishna Sastri has pointed out, an archaic Telugu 
record found at the same place and assigned by him to the 
9th century A.E). {M.E.R., 1910, Part I, page 3) registers 
the building of a temple at Bezwada for the God Kumara- 
swami (or Kartikeya) by a certain Nripadhamundu. while 
King Rajasalki Rajasraya Satyatrinetra Yuddhamalla, the 
beloved (son.?*) of Nripankusa, was ruling. Another part of 
the same inscription states that the king built for the merit 
of his grandfather Mallaparaju, a mansion for (the god) and 
placed a pinnacle {Kalasa) over it. The third part of the 
same inscription adds that on the occasion of the king’s 
coronation (?) a certain Mallundu, son of Trinayana, came 
to Bezwada from Chebrolu in order to attend a public 
festival [jdlra) when, finding there the manifest presence 
of God Kartikeya, he raised this temple for him. From 
these statements, Mr. Krishna Sastri traces the historical 
origin of the modern town of Mallesvara to the founder 
Yuddha-Mallundu alias Nripadhamundu. If this be so, 
then the question arises how a temple dedicated to Kumara 
(Skanda), who is generally worshipped in the form of an 
image, came to be the shrine of a lingal Mr. Krishna 
Sastri suggests an answer to this query when he. states 
that “perhaps the subsequent history of the temple, as 
given in the mutilated record under discussion, which 
reveals how in a later age a Saiva Aradhya established 
the superiority of the Saivas over the (Brahmana) sages, 
may give a clue as to the period when the Kartikeya 
temple at Bezwada was converted into the modern temple 
of Siva, Mallesvara” {A/.E.R. for 1910, para 9). It 
would seem to follow from this suggestion that the con¬ 
version of the temple should have taken place as the result 
of Sripati Panditaradhya’s influence at the place. That 
Sripati was against idol worship {Saligrama Sild-puja) 
will be clear from what is stated below. 

There are at least two literary references to Sripati’s 
exploit. One of these occurs in Sankararadhya’s Basavesa- 
vifaya, where it is thus referred to:— 
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'TRJT 51% 1 

^Rr^siqfcr 'Tr%^: 11 

Prasddaha pdvana Hi pratignaydgnimamsnke I 
Badhvd babandha yassamydm jlydchchripati panditaha II 

Let Sripati live long, who avowing seriously that 
His grace is holy and purifying, tied up fire in the folds 
of his cloth, and suspended it in the Sami tree. 

Gubbiya Mallanna, the Kannada poet, in his Bhdva- 
chintdiratna, praising the Vlrasaiva Panditatraya —Siva- 
lenka Manchanna, Sripati Panditaradhya and Mallikarjuna 
—refers to Sripati’s exploit thus :— 

docjctrlo5o?o siQoiofto-l 
rioJin-sr-CT sjcSrfo ^.1 

ess, doo -aCik do-1 
S,?3i^ed^dc3?rf I 

C-S • ^ -Jj ^ 

FiododoS^-sujFNO 3loaddjcdc)j;'3:idrfj^ c;jdcj5?rtri%*fl^ ii 
Hariyanabhavange vandanegcyisi sikhiya.nam- 1 
Baradalli katti muydhdkshigala padedu ni- I 
Shthura vakra mavda tlvrada durganagala Vais/mava 
Vipra Jaiiiarcmba II 

Vara vdta pittha dussleshmamam kidisi San- 1 
Karalenka Manchanna Srlpa/lsvaradeva 1 
Nurumallikdrjunain pandi/alraya vddarenima bhava- 
rdgagalige ll 

“ Having bowed to Siva, the destroyer of sorrows, 
Sankaralenka Manchanna, Sripatisvaradeva and Malli¬ 
karjuna, tied up (the god of) fire in a cloth and obtained 
pre-eminence and stupefied the crowds of wicked, hard¬ 
hearted, crooked, sluggish (in movement) and quick¬ 
witted (in argument) Vaishnavas and Jainas and became 
the Pa7iditatraya —they proved spiritual physicians to 
those suffering from the diseases arising from the (wrong 
modes of) searching Brahma just as temporal physicians 
are to those who are suffering from the diseases arising 
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from (the preponderance of) excessive vata^ pittha, and 
dussleshma? 

In the above verse, though praise is bestowed on all 
the three great Virasaiva Pandits—Sivalenka Manchanna, 
Sripati Panditariadhya and Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya— 
the exploit of tying up the fire in a cloth belongs to 
Sripati alone. The story goes that Sripati took a vow 
that Siva’s blessing was all supreme and collected Agni 
(the god of fire) in a piece of cloth and tied him up to 
a Vahtii tree, with the result that for seven continuous 
days Agni—having been thus tied up—was unavailable. 
Brahmans living in the vicinity feeling that their daily 
ceremonial, which involves the worship of Agni, whether 
for sacrifices to be offered to the gods or to ancestors, 
would be rendered wholly impossible by this act of 
Sripati, waited on him and handing him a certificate of 
victory, obtained back Agni from him. (See R. Nara- 
simhachar, Karnataka Kavicharite, Ed. 1924, 212-13.) 

This miracle of Sripati evidently produced a great 
impression and his fame spread far and wide, so that long 
after he ceased to exist, it appears to have given him a pre¬ 
eminence wherever Virasaivas lived. That is how we 
are to understand the references to it in the works of 
Sankararadhya and Gubbiya Mallanarya. When was the 
miracle wrought ? The inscriptional record in which it 
is referred to has been assigned, as we have seen above, to 
the reign of Rudramba, the Kakaliya Empress, who ruled 
from 1295 to 1323 A.D. 'This may be temporarily accepted, 
provided it is understood that the event is set down to the 
end of Rudramba’s reign rather than to its beginning. 
This is the more necessary, as Sripati appears as a critic 
of Madhvacharya’s views in his Commentary and sufficient 
time should be allowed for such a dissemination of his 
views as to require pointed refutation at his hands. On 


In this Kannada verse there is a pun on the words Bhava 
and Pandtia. The whole verse is an example of what is known as 
the double entendre. 
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this ground alone, I would suggest that Sripati was a 
younger contemporary of Queen Rudramba and lived long 
after the close of her reign. This view is strengthened by 
the Kondavidu lithic record of 1405 A.D. which mentions 
Sripati’s grandson (see below). 

We may here dispose of another suggestion that 
Sripati should be assigned to the 12th century A.D. 
Mr. R. Narasimhachar in his Karnataka Kavicharite 
states that as Virasaiva poets mention always together, 
at the commencement of their poems, the three Pandits, 
Sivalenka Manchanna, Sripati Pandita and Maliikarjuna 
Pandita, and praise them quoting Basava Purdna (Sandhis 
9 and 58), they should have been contemporaries of 
each other and of Basava. This suggestion cannot be main¬ 
tained in view of the fact that as Basava lived about 
1160 A.D. in the reign of King Bijjala (1156-1167), 
Sripati would have to be assigned to about 1167 A.D. 
to make him his contemporary. As a matter of fact 
we find him refuting the doctrines of Madhvacharya, 
mentioning him both by name and by implication. As 
Madhvacharya lived on and after 1238 A.D., Sripati 
should be referred to a date posterior to him. As pointed 
out above- Gubbiya Mallanna, the Virasaiva poet, who 
flourished about 1513 A.D., mentions Sripati (he calls 
him Sripatisvaradeva) in his B/idvachintd-rataia. As 
Gubbiya Mallanna specifically states that he wrote the 
Bhdvachmtd-ratna in Saka 1435 (A.D. 1513), there can 
be no doubt about that date. This fact leads us to the 
conclusion that the upper limit for Sripati’s time should 
be set down at about 1400 A.D. allowing about a hundred 
years for his attaining the status of an ancient worthy to be 
associated with the earliest resuscitators of Virasaivism 
and quoted with respect by Mallanna. It follows from 
this that Sripati’s date should be between 1238 A.D. and 
1400 A.D. We may not be far wrong if we tentatively 
assigned him to about 1400 A.D. This would allow just 
a century and a half for the development of Madhva’s 
system which Sripati criticises in some detail. 
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Reverting to Viranamatya’s reference to Sripati, we 
have to enquire who was the king of Peda-Vegi whose 
guru was Sripati. Viranamatya gives his name as “ that 
ornament to the Chalukya dynasty King Vishnuvardhana 
Maharaja Devabhallana Vira Perumal Pratapa-Chola," who 
is coupled with the Saka date 1109 (A.D. 1187). This 
prince may be identified with Bhallanarendra (or Balladhi- 
natha) who is mentioned in a couple of inscriptions at 
Peddakallepalli in the Krishna District. Both of these 
records are to be found on the Nandi pillar at the Nages- 
vara temple at that place, one dated in Saka 1076 (A.D. 
1154), recording gifts of gold {Kulbtiunga-mdda) for lamps 
by Somaladevi, queen of Bhallanarendra (Balladhinatha), 
the son of Chalukya Bhima and Abbaladevi and grandson 
of Balia of the lunar race [M.E.R., Nos. 131 and 132 of 
1897 ; as to Chiilukya-Bhima I, see C. P. Grant No. 14 
of 1908-09, M.E.R., 1909, pp. 108-09 and E.I., V. 
127-137). As the difference between the date given by 
Viranamatya and that mentioned by the two inscriptional 
records is only 33 years, it may be conceded that the king’s 
name is correctly given, though it has to be remarked 
that Sripati could not have lived so early as 1187 or 
1154 A.D., which is nearly a century earlier than the date 
of Madhvacharya, whose views he criticises. The only 
possible inference is that Viranamatya has mixed up the 
dates of Sripati and Bhallanarendra and ante-dated the 
former, by nearly two centuries. It is possible that he 
did so in order to make Sripati’s connection, as their 
guru, with the Telikas, which was a fact, look more ancient. 
While Sripati might not have been the guru of Bhalla¬ 
narendra, it is possible he was actually the guru of certain 
princes of his own time, as we know from other sources that 
Saiva teachers were actually during many centuries gurus 
of kings all over Southern India. 

Pochiraju Viranamatya also calls himself as Kola- 
katuri Virana, he being named after Kolakatixri Vira- 
bhadra, his family God. He was the author of many 
other Telugu works including Krishndrjuna Samvdda, 
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written in his 14th year, VibJmtimdhdtmyam (in dvipada 
metre) in his 22nd year, Mdrkamieyacharitram in his 
26th year and Srlmiiktddevukatha in his 36th year. He 
states he composed the Maniivamsapurdnamu in his 30th 
year. He also rendered Sankaracharya's Anaiidalahari and 
Soundaryalahari and Bhartruhari’s Subhdshita into Telugu 
Satakas. One other work of his of interest to us is 
Bhalldnacharitramu, in which there is a further reference 
to Sripati Panditacharya (Madras Oriental MSS. Library, 
D.C.W, No. 600). The genealogical verses and colophons of 
Manitvamsapurdna and Bhalldnacharitramu agree through¬ 
out, while in the introductory verses of the latter Virana- 
matya acknowledge.s his authorship of Manuvamsapurdna, 
which he styles Manuvamsamtikltya-nripa'purdna. There 
is, therefore, no doubt that he is the author of both these 
works, besides many others, for in the Manuvamsapurdna 
he states that he had spent many days most piously in 
composing stories relating to Siva. 

Sivakathd raciianddi vises/m bJiakti i 

Yukti dinamulu gadupuchitnwinavdda ll 

He was evidently an ardent Saiva—probably a 
Virasaiva—of the Krishna district. There are vivid 
descriptions of Masulipatam (or Bandar) and Bezwada in 
his work. Though he belonged to Kolakaturu, he 
probably had made Bezwada his headquarters. Here he 
found a patron in a painter (of the Chifrakdra caste) 
named Damu Moggana, the second of four .sons of Peddaya 
and Venkamamba. Hi.s guru was, we are told, Sambhu- 
linga, son of Mahadeva-Desika, who was born of the 
family of Sripati Panditaradhya of the prosperous town of 
Vijayavatika (t.c., Bezwada). This part of the text may be 
quoted :— 


.. 
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Sri lalita Jayavdtikdiiagara samsthdna-• • • Srlpati- 
panditdrddhya vamsa sanmdbhava mahddevdkhya Desikdtnia 
samhhava Sambhuliuga ndina guru karajananundunu. 

Virana states that it was at Moggana’s instance that he 
undertook to compose the Bhalldnacharitra (also called 
Bhalldnanripu-Kathd). He was entrusted with this 
work, because Moggana knew that poet Virana was a learned 
poet in both Sanskrit and Telugu and that he had made 
an intelligent study of the works in those languages. 
These are statements put into the mouth of Moggana 
about himself and may be taken as evidence of his intimate 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Telugu literature. Bkalldua- 
charitra was, however, not dedicated to Moggana, who, 
though only a painter by profession, had humility enough 
to suggest to Virana that he should compose his work 
in the name of Mahesvara. From the manner in which 
Damu Moggana is mentioned—holding court surrounded 
by his castemen, etc.,—it would seem he was a flourishing 
merchant who had evinced some interest both in religion 
and literary effort. His patronage of Virana helps us to 
realize the fact that Sripati Panditaradhya had left an 
abiding influence in his native district of Krishna and 
round about and that he had a large number of followers 
even among the humbler classes, who looked to his 
descendants for their spiritual welfare. Evidently 
Sripati’s name was still—in Virana’s time—a name to 
conjure with; otherwise Virana would not have taken 
the trouble to mention Sambhulinga’s descent from 
him. Sripati’s name evidently added, in Virana’s 
opinion, to the weight of his patron’s position and status 
in society. 

The selection of Bhallduacharitra for the display of 
his poetical talents would seem to indicate that both 
Virana and his patron were ardent Saivas—and Virasaivas 
too. This inference is partially at least confirmed by the 
mention of the name of Sripati Pandita as the ancestor of 
Sambhulinga, the guru of Virana’s patron. The Bhalldna- 
(haritra narrates the story of Bhallana, a devotee of 
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Siva, who is said to have pleased Him by sacrificing 
his dearest things for His sake. That it is a highly 
popular Sivakatha is evidenced by the fact that besides 
VIrana’s poetical version of it in Telugu, there are 
two others of it, one by Mallavarapu Vatesvara (see 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Telugu MSS., D.C. VI, 
No. 598) and another by Kiichimanchi Timmaya, the 
well-known author of the Achcha Telugu Ramayana (see 
ibid.. Triennial Catalogue, Telugu, Part III, No. 59). 

The next 'literary reference to Sripati Panditaradhya 
is in the Pattdbliirdniavildsamu by poet Nagalinga, son 
of Viranaradhya (or Viresalinga), grandson of Sambhulinga, 
and a descendant of Sripati Panditaradhya. This Sambhu¬ 
linga may be identified with Sambhulinga, the guru of 
Moggana, to whom Virana dedicated the Bhalldnacliaritra. 
(Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Telugu MSS., T.C., 
Part III, No. 16). In the introductory verses we are 
told that Nagalinga was well versed in Sanskrit and 
Telugu and that he was a great grammarian in both these 
languages. Also, he is spoken of as proficient in different 
kinds of poetry—such as bandha, cliitra, etc.—and that 
he was a handsome-looking person and bore a character 
for equanimity of temper. It is specially mentioned that 
he was a descendant of the family of Fanditdrddhya [i.e., 
Sripati Panditaradhya). The exact words used are:— 

[Panditarddhya vantsa sarnbhavundu). 
In the colophon, we are further told that he belonged to 
the Kausika-gdtra, and that he was born as the moon 
to the ocean of the family of Sripati Panditaradhya, The 
actual words used are :— 

s3csi)S ^ .^ 

!5 lO '* ^XwS £)£) Av 0 15 0 'S 

.... Kavitd madhurl dkurlna Kausikagbtra pavttra 
Srlpalipandiidrddhya vamsapayah payordsi rdkdsudhd- 
pardyamdna . 
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If, as suggested above, Sambhulinga, the grandfather 
of Nagalinga, may be justifiably identified with Sambhu¬ 
linga, the guru of Chitrakara Moggana of Bezwada, to whom 
Kolakaturi Virana dedicated his Bhallmiacharitra, then 
these two works— B/ialIdnacharitra and Pattdbkirdmavild- 
samu —cannot be separated from each other by a long dis¬ 
tance of time. Probably a period of fifty years separated them 
from each other in regard to the date of their composition. 

Nagalinga, the author of Pa tlab hi ran lav Has am u, dedi¬ 
cated his work to V^'enkataraya, a Madhva Brahman, 
whose genealogy is given at length by him in the intro¬ 
ductory verses. He evidently belonged to a respected 
family which had for some generations been connected 
on the maternal side with the family of Kondaviti Appaji, 
whose descendants had administered the territories de¬ 
pendent on the fortresses of Vinukonda, Bellamkonda and 
Kondavidu, in the present Guntur district. 

Another reference to Sripatipandita is to be found 
in a work called Gurustdirani, which is in praise of one 
Paramaradhya. This Paramaradhya is described as the 
son of Mallikesvaralinga, who again is spoken of as a 
descendant of Sripatipandita. As Paramaradhya is said 
to have belonged in this work to the Jayavatika family, it 
has to be inferred that Sripatipandita’s family was 
familiarly known by this name, because Sripati had made 
himself famous in Vijayavatika (/.£•„ Bezwada). The follow¬ 
ing verse from the Sldtra gives the above information :— 

’■mi i 

Srimad Srlpati Pauditdnvaya sudhd sindhvddimuld 
guruhu I 

Swdmi Sri Jayavdlikdnagara santdnb dvijdgresaraha II 

Sri Mallesvaralinga garbkajanana/ia sringdrabkdsvad■ 
■vard I 

Dhdmdryaha sakaldrlhamukliphaladaha tam bhdvaye 
ah am sadd II 
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“ I meditate upon him always who is the chief 
descendant of the family of Srlpatipandita of spotless 
fame and who is the best among the Dtvijas of the Sri 
Jayavatikanagara family; who was born in the parentage 
of Mallesvaralinga, who was shining resplendent in good 
qualities and who was the chief source for granting the 
fruit of salvation {Mukti) to many of his adorers.” 

Perhaps the title of “jayavatika” was applied to by 
Sripatipandila’s descendants to distinguish them from 
the descendants of other Sripatis known to Sanskrit 
literature, e.g. Sripatidikshita and Sripati, the author of 
Jyautisharatuamdla, Siddlidutasekhara and other astrologi¬ 
cal works. (See Madras D.C. Sanskrit XXIV, R. No. 
13423 at p. 9049; R. No. 13506 at p. 9125, etc.) Sripati¬ 
dikshita was the father of Devaradikshita or Devaraya, 
the author of Prasannardntdyana- {//nd^XX. No. 11607 
at p. 7780.) There was. besides, a Sripatibhatta, who was 
the father of Narayanabhatta, author of a commentary 
on Vadiraja’s Rukmamsavijaya. (See ibid.^ XX, R. Nos. 
11717 and 11718.) 

The combined testimony of inscriptions and literary 
references so far put forward may be held to establish the 
following facts;—(1) That Sripati Pandita was a person of 
great fame as a Virasaiva teacher and was not improbably 
the guru of the ruling king of Vegi of his time; (2) that 
he lived about circa 1400 A.D. ; (3) that Bezwada was the 
centre of his religious activities, at least before he attained 
to Sanydsa\ (4) that the miracle of bundling up live coals 
in a China-muslin cloth was performed at Bezwada ; (5) that 
one of the effects of his activities and of the miracle perform¬ 
ed by him was probably the conversion of the old temple of 
Skanda there into that of Mallesvara, probably after the 
famous god of Sri-saila, to whom he was devoted; (6) that 
his influence spread as far as Sri-saila in the Kurnool 
district ; (7) that he had a large number of followers in 
what are now the Guntur, Nellore, Kurnool and probably 
also Godavari districts; (8) that influential industrial and 
mercantile classes like the Telikas, Chitrakaras and others 
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more largely adopted Virasaivism as the result of his acti¬ 
vities; (9) that he belonged to a highly literary family, 
learned in both Sanskrit and I'elugu ; (10) that some of his 
descendants distinguished themselves as religious teachers 
and as poets; and (11) that there is every reason to believe 
that he was himself instrumental in popularizing the Vira- 
saiva faith over a wide extent of country. 

Object of the Bhashya. 

The Bhashya is intended to put down, Sripati says in 
his work, the pride of evil opponents. He further praises 
his work as follows;—As one putting an end to all evil deeds 
and results ; as one honoured by wise men ; as one which 
sheds light on the eternal truth ; as one containing the 
essence of all Upanishads ; as forming an ornament to 
Viseshadvaita ; and as a Sutra Bhashya which inculcates 
Sivagnana. 

Sripati adds that he specially composed the work for 
the benefit of Virasaivas, whom he thus describes :— 

The Saivas who have knowledge of the Vedas 
and Agamas and their inner spiritual meanings; 
who are fired with the desire to attain Moksha ; 
who are followers of the Vedic path ; and who 
are strict in following the tenets of pure or strict 
Saivism. 

The Vriththi on which it is Based. 

Sripati Panditacharya suggests that his exposition of 
the Viseshadvaita from the point of view of the Virasaiva 
doctrine is in consonance with the declared views of 
all the Smrithis. He also mentions the further fact 
that his Bhashya follows in its interpretation of the 
Sutras of Badarayana, the Vriththi of Agastyamuni. 
(See Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 1, Mangalacharana Sloka, 
No. 16, page 27, line 26.) Apparently as Sankara 
followed the Varaha Sahbdara Vriththi, Ramanuja the 
Bodhtxyana Vriihlhi, and Madhva the Ilayaortva Brahma- 
vidya, Sripati seems to have followed the Ag-astya 
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Vriththi. This Agastya Vriththit which must be 
presumed to be an ancient work, should not be con¬ 
founded with Agaslya Sutras, a Sutra treatise evidently 
modern in diction and style, written in imitation of 
Vydsa Sutras, which are apparently intended like the 
very similar work Sd/ctadarsana, to establish that Sakti 
is the supreme deity. (See Triennial Catalogue of MSS. 
of the Madras Oriental MSS. Library, Vol. I, Part I, 
Nos. 89 and 778.f 


^ Agastya is often described as tlie progenitor of the civiliza¬ 
tion of the South of India. In a MS. included in the Mackenzie 
Series, an account of this great /;///«/ is given, based partly on the 
first section of the Kasi Khanda of the Skanda Purana and partly 
on local legends. (See Agss/ya Varaliir, Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS., 
p. 242, No. 17.) In this work, he is said to have come from the 
North of India, and settled finally in the South, where he composed 
the first elements of Tamil Grammar. His grammatical writings no 
longer exist in consequence, it is said, of an imprecation upon him 
by his disciple Tolgappiyar. All the same, a short grammar of the 
Tamil language— c?i\\tdi A gas/y a Vyakarami —is known (z7v(/., 248). In 
another MS. work called the Agastya Jnydtia in the same Mackenzie 
series {ibid., 227-228), Agastya is himself made to declare that he 
was originally a Sudra and that he was subsequently purified by his 
Brahman preceptor. The story, which is set down in a hundred 
verses, is interesting as showing how closely Agastya is connected 
with Siva and the religion named after him. “ I declare,” he is 
made to say, “that I obtained the eminent name of Agastya, because 
I was formerly a Sudra, my preceptor being a Brahman who resided in 
the South of Mahameru. Before receiving his instructions, I purified 
my animal frame of all imperfections Iry abstract devotion. I 
forsook the world, and lived in caves and rocks, when my holy 
preceptor appeared and said, ‘Come, I admit you ns my disciple ’. 
I assented and followed. He lighted a sacrificial tire, and placed in 
it a jar, into which he commanded me to leap. 1 did so, and was 
consumed, and was born again, and issued from the jar, which was 
then changed into the form of a woman. Verily that jar was a form 
of Maheswari, and the Brahman of Mahadova, who were my parents. 
They brought me up, and trained me in all learning and finally Siva 
conferred on me immortality.” Later, by command of Siva, he 
repaired to the South to illuminate the darkness of the people. 
Here he invented, it is added, eighteen languages, including the Sen 
Tamil, the old or poetical Tamil. Finally, under the order of Siva, he 
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Siddhantas mentioned in the Bhashya. 

Among the Siddhantas Sripati refers to are the Kdnva 
Siddhdnta, from which he differs, and the Sankara, Bhatta, 
Bhaskara, Naiyayikamata, etc., Naiydyakainatasiddhdnta, 
evidently meaning Nydya siddhdnta, i.c., the Siddhanta 
of the Nyaya School. There are several works of this 
school such as A'ydya Kmislub/ia, which is a treatise on 
Nyaya logic by Mahadeva Panatamakara (Punatambakar), 
son of Mukundapandita (Madras D.C. VIII, No. 4200) ; 

composed various Sastras and wrote works on Rasayana (Alchemy), 
Medicine and Divine VVi.sdoTn. Most of his works are said lo have 
perislied, thougit a list of tiiose bearing on medicine is given in the 
MS. above referred to {ibid., 228). Agastya is said to have taken up 
his residence on Podimalai, at the source of the Tainbraparni river, 
mythologically described as his daughter by adoption, given to 
him by Siva. 'I'he Itlackenzie MSS. include a number of works 
on medicine attributed lo him. .'\mong these are :—(1) Agastya 
Vaidyani, which treats of the preparation of medicines ; (2) Agastya 
Purdna Sutra, which is a work on mystical and alchemical 
medicine, on the cure of diseases by religious rites or visiting 
holy shrines; it also comprises the Pujd-VIdhi, which treats of 
the worship of Siva and other deitie.s and the Dikshd-Vidhi, which 
treats of the ITiksha or ceremony of initiation in the Saiva faith ; 
(3) Bhasmamore, a work on alchemical or metallic medicines, con¬ 
taining rules for their calcination and reduction to powder, the 
preparation of different kinds of oxides, and the extraction of 
sulphuric acid ; (4) lidlachikitsd, a treatise on the diseases of infants, 
difficult parturition, puerperal fever, etc.; (js) Agastya Vaidya Mu?inur, 
a tract on the calcination and reduction of various vegetable and 
mineral articles to powder, for use in medicine; and on the extraction 
of essential oils, etc. ; (6) Agastya Vaidya Nuthiyambid, a treatise 
on the purification of various poisonous substances and their employ¬ 
ment in medicine ; (7) Agastya Vaidya Nagfiateftu, a short tract on 
the cure of gonorrinea ; (8) Vaidya Siitra Adini, a set of hundred 
verses on different diseases and modes of treatment; and id) Muppn, 
a tract on preparing medicines of the alkaline ashes of vegetables, 
etc. (Wilson, Mackenzie MSS., 24-5-246). Other works attributed to 
Agastya in Tamil are : Agastya Tirattu. Agattiyam, etc. A disciple of 
Agastya is said to have written Paimlrupadala:n, on which is based 
the Purapporiil Ventamdlai, written by Aiyanaridanar, a descendant 
of Chera Kings. (See Madras D.C. 'Tamil, I, No. 78.) Agastya is 
thus suggested to be the original civilizer of the South and as the 
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Nyayachuddmani, another work on logic by Ramakrishna- 
dhwarin, son of Dharmarajavarindra {ibid.. No. 4201); and 
Nydyapdrijdta by Yallayarya {ibid.. No. 4202). Other well- 
known works are Nydyaprakdsika^ a commentary on the 
Tarkabhdshdprakdsika oi Chennabhatta, by Naraharimisra; 
Nydyaratnafika (or Dyutimdllka), a commentary on 
Manikantha’s Nydyaratna by Nrisimhayajvan; and A'ydya- 
sdstrdrthadvpa by Sasadhara, which is better known as 
Sasddharlya after the author. A commentary on this work 
is the Prathd by Bhishagratna. Another commentary, 
called Nydyaratna, is by Dharmarajadhvarindra. Finally 
there is the Nydyasiddhdntamanjari by Janaklnatha alias 
Chudamanibhattacharya. There is a commentary on this 
work, called Tarkaprakdsika, by Srikanta. 

Bhatta is, we know to be, Kumarila Bhatta. the 
great Mimamsa commentator, who lived about 730 A.D. 
He was the author of Tantrandrtika, a commentary on 
Sahara Svamin’s Bhdshya on the Mimamsa Sutras, per¬ 
haps the oldest Bhdshya on the Mimdmsa in existence, 
going back to probably the first century B.C. On the 
Bhdtta-mata, as his system is called, there are many 
valuable unpublished commentaries m the Madras Govern¬ 
ment Oriental MSS. Library, Prabhakara is another 
commentator on the Mimdmsa and his system is known 

originator of the Tamil and other languages current in it. His close 
connection with the Saiv.a religion is also more than hinted at 
in some of the 'I'amil M.SS. above referred to. .'V Sanskrit MS. 
describes him as the author of Panchadasi Mulamaiitia Vydkhyd, 
which is a commentary on tlie Fanchadayt Mulamanfra, which is 
an alternative name for ranchathisdkshariviantra. This mantra is 
addressed to Tripurasundari and consists of fifteen syllables, ft is 
supposed to have power to confer prosperity on one and to make 
him a great poet. The commentary is sometimes called Sr'ividyatlkd. 
(See Madras D.C. XIII, No. 6552 ; also Nos. 6548 to 6550.) 

There is thus some reason for connecting Agastya with Saivism. 
Evidently Sripati echoes the tradition when lie .states that he 
follows the Vriihtlii of Agastyamuui in hi.s interpretation of Bada- 
rayana’s Brahma Sutras. The suggestion seems to be that the 
interpretation is an ancient one and is based on the traditional 
views attributed to Agastya. 
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as Prdbhakara-mata. He is not mentioned by name by 
Sripati. On his work, the Bri/iati, which is a com¬ 
mentary on Sahara Svamin’s Mlrndmsa Sutra Bhdshya, 
there is an excellent commentary written by Salikanatha, 
a well-known exponent of Prabhakara doctrines. It is 
known as Rtjttmdldpiuc/iika, a MS. copy of which is 
in the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. 
Both Bhatta and Prabhiikara are mentioned by Madhava 
in his Sarvadarsana Sanyyraha in his chapter on the 
Jaimini-Dnrsana. The difference between these two 
exponents is well brought out by him in his account of 
them. The followers of Bhatta maintained, he says, that 
words signify something definite by themselves, apart from 
the sentence. Those of Prabhakara, on the contrary, 
held that the whole sentence is a command relating to the 
sacrifice, as they maintain that words only signify an 
action or something to be done. The former are called 
abhih'itdnvaya-vddins and the latter anvitdbhidlidna-vddins. 
The Prabhakaras are referred to by Ramanuja in his Sri- 
(Adhikarana 1, Sutra 1) as “ those who main¬ 
tain that the syntactical meaning of sentences is to be 
finally found in action, ” etc. Bhaskara is another 
commentator mentioned by Sripati. As there are many 
authors, ancient and modern, of this name, it is necessary 
to point out that the Bhaskara referred to by Sripati is the 
earliest and most famous of them all. He was an early 
commentator of the Sutras of Badarayana and is referred 
to and criticized by Ramanuja (see Sri Bhdshya, II. i, 15) 
and by the author of the Madhva-vijaya {Sary;a 1) as one 
criticised by Anandatirtha. In the colophons to his work, 
called Sdrlraka Mlmdmsa Bhdshya, Bhaskara styles himself 
as Bhdskardchdrya. He should be distinguished from Bhatta 
Bhaskara, the commentator on the Taittirlya Aranyaka, who 
is referred to below. He should also not be confounded 
with the great astronomer Bhaskaracharya, born in 1114 
A.D., whose Siddhdnia Sirbinani is next only in authority 
to the Surya Siddhdnta, a work that has been referred to 
about 300 A.U. The Bhaskara of Sripati notices, with 
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Sankara, the Lokayatikas, a sect of the Charvakas, in his 
work. Sripati’s references to Buddha, Ramanuja and 
Madhva and their Siddhantas will be found detailed at 
some length below. Sripati also mentions Nilakantha 
Bhagavatpada, GhantanSda and Jyotirmatha (Adhyaya 
I, Pada I, Sutra 21, page 74, line 30). 

Nilakantha is further referred to below. As to 
Ghantanada, not much is known. The term, however, 
appears as a title of Panta Mailara, described as the 
great-grandson of Sura, grandson of Pota and the son 
of Mumbamba and Mummadindra, a brave lieutenant of 
Pratapa-Deva-Raya II in battle. At the request of this 
Mailara, who, by the way, has been identified with the chief 
of the name mentioned by Srinatha in one of his Chdtu 
verses, P)eva-Raya II made a grant, dated on the Sivaratri 
day of the month of Magha in the year Kilaka in Saka 1351 
(A.D. 1429). Another grant in his favour was made on 
the 11th day of the bright fortnight of Magha of the 
year Subhakrit, Saka 1404 (A.D. 1482) by Deva-Raya, 
who is here spoken of as Praudha-Deva-Raya. If the title 
Ghantanada is identical with this title, Ghantanada should 
be taken to be a great religious teacher who lived long be¬ 
fore the 15th century A.D., and whose fame was such that 
his name came to be assumed as a title by Saiva Chiefs in 
later times (see Sewell’s List of Antiquities, C. P. No. 87; 
also Butterworth and Venugopal Chetty, Nellore Inscrip¬ 
tions, C.P. No. 18; M.E.R. No. 211 of 1894). The Jybtir- 
niatha referred to is quite an ancient system of thought to 
which we have references in the Bhaoavad-Gifa and the 
Utiarardma Charita iBhaayavad-Gita, V. 24 and XIII. 17 ; 
Uttarardma Charita, IV. 18). According to this school of 
thought. Light is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, the Light 
referred to being the Light of Brahman. In this school, 
light is the divine principle of life and of intelligence. 

The Author’s Date. 

As regards the period of time to which Sripati, the 
Commentator, should be assigned, it has been pointed out 
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above that judging from certain lithic records and literary 
references he should have belonged to circa 1400 A.D. 
From the internal e\'idence afforded by his Bhashya 
itself, it is clear that he is posterior to Ramanuja, to whose 
doctrines he specifically refers by name and which 
he refutes in detail, especially his regard for Tantric 
Agamas, including idol worship, which Sripati throughout 
denounces. 

Pdribhdshdprad/tdna Rdmdnuja Sdstram Vedamulatvd 
bhdvdt avaidikam iti ghantdghbshaha (Adhyaya II, 
Piida II, Sutra 42, line 18, page 247). 

There is a reference also to the practices prevailing 
among the followers of Ramanuja in regard to the branding 
of the Sankha and the Chakra and the worship of the 
Saligrama in a passage occurring in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Sutra 12. The relevant passages are as follows :— 

Tdntrikas sarva karmdni Vishnumuddisya kdrayet II 
Vaidikas sarva karmdni Sivamuddisya kdrayet II 
Tathdpi Sivbpdsandnieva Sadyd-mnktihi ll 
Again, 

Sankha chakra mudrd dhdrana 7iirdsah ; tathdcha 
Saligrama slid pujddi avasyam varjayet II 
He is as much against the Tantric doctrines of 
Pasupatas as of Ramanuja. In Adhyaya I, Pada II, 
Sutra 1, he has the following :— 

Pdnchardtrddiva t Pdsupalydgatndndtn nirasiatvdt II 
Sripati is also posterior in date to Ekorama and the 
five Acharyas of the Virasaiva religion, who, though they 
are by some modern writers classed (see E. P. Rice’s 
Kanaresc Literature, 54-55) as contemporaries of Basava, 
the great reformer, who him.self belonged to the third 
quarter of the 12th century, are undoubtedly considerably 
more ancient than Basava. Basava’s work presumes the 
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previous existence of Achai'yas who had prepared the 
ground for him. Basava’s vigorous propaganda resulted in 
the development of the Virasaiva religion. This is entirely 
in accordance with the view of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as 
developed in his Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., 132. Though 
Basava is not referred to by name by Sripati, it is inferable 
that Sripati belongs to the post-Basava period. This could 
not well be otherwise, as Basava came long after Ramanuja. 

Not only Sripati refers to and refutes the doctrines of 
Sankara and Ramanuja, but also criticizes in more than 
one place the distinctively dualistic philosophy of Madhva- 
charya. Sripati’s date has, therefore, to be fixed as 
posterior to Madhvacharya, say between 1300 and 1400 
A.D. This date may be taken as approximately correct, 
though it is not quite in agreement with what Mr. P. 
Gopinath Kaviraj has suggested (1200 A.D.) in the 
liimhistan for January 1923. Seeing that Ramanuja 

lived in the first half of the 12th century, during the reign 
of the Hoysala King Vishnuvardhana (1111 to 1141 A.D.) 
and that Sripati is posterior in date to Basava, who lived 
about 1167 A. D., and that Madhvacharya lived from and 
after 1238 A.D., this date being fixed with reference to 
the Sri Kvirmam inscriptions of Narahari Tirtha and Mutt 
traditions combined, it seems safe to assume the date 
mentioned above.“ This date will allow a certain period of 
time for the promulgation of the doctrines of Ramanuja 
and Madhvacharya for them to assume a predominance, 
which required refutation at the hands of a Virasaiva 
teacher of eminence like Sripati Panditacharya. 

Light from Inscriptions. 

A few lithic inscriptions lend additional weight to 
this deduction. The most important of these is one 

" According to lithic inscriptions dated in 128 ] and 1293 A.It., 
Naraharitirtha, the Madhva saint—third in succession to Sri Madhvii- 
charya—who is mentioned in them should have lived about that 
time. (See M.Ji.R. 1896 and 1900.) He is believed to have lived 
up to 1333 A.D. 
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which comes from a ruined mantap at Kondavidu, the 
celebrated hill capital of the Reddis, who ruled from 1328 
to 1427 A.D. This is a Telugu record and is dated in 
Saka 1327, cyclic year Parthiva and registers that the 
stone beam in the gopura of the Visvcsvara temple there 
was presented by one Damalapati Chennamanenimgaru 
for the merit of his spiritual teacher Srigiriayyamgaru, 
who was the grandson (?) of Panditaradhyadeva {M.E.R., 
1910, 539 of 1909). There is little doubt that the Pandit¬ 
aradhyadeva referred to in this record is the same as 
Sripati Panditaradhya, he having been, from what has been 
stated before, known more commonly as Panditaradhya 
(see above quotation from Pattdbhirdmavildsamu). This 
identification being conceded, we have the date Saka 
1327, Parthiva, for his grandson Srigiri. Saka 1327, 
Parthiva, corresponds to A.D. 1405. Taking it for 
granted that Sripati had had a grown-up grandson in 
the 40th year of his age—a by no means impossible 
suggestion—his date would fall in or about 1365 A.D., 
and if he had been alive even a few years before the 
date of this grant in favour of his grandson—who him¬ 
self is spoken of as a spiritual teacher in this record 
—he would have to be set down to circa 1400 A.D., 
a date which is in agreement with our deductions from 
independent sources as to his time. On a pillar of 
the same 7nantap on which the above-mentioned record 
is found, there is another one—a mutilated one—of 
Reddi King Peda-Komati-Vema dated in Saka 1330, 
corresponding to 1408 A.D. {M.E.R., 1910, No. 538 of 
1909). This record is dated only three years later than 
the one recording the gift in favour of Srigiri, grandson 
of Sripati Panditaradhyadeva. Peda-Komati-Vema, as we 
know, was the author of Srin^dradlpiha, a commentary 
on the Amara Sataka. Evidently, Sripati Pandita was a 
contemporary of Peda-Komati-Vema. The Reddi chief, 
Damalapati Chennamanenimgaru, who presented the stone 
beam for the merit of Sripati’s grandson, was evidently the 
descendant of a Tamil chief who had long held sway in the 
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Kondaviclu country, as his title “ Damalapati ” {i.e., 
Dramilapati, or Dravida lord) shows. 

The next record comes from Panem, Kurnool 
district, but is unfortunately not dated. On a pillar in 
the Mukha-mantapa of the Panikesvara Svamin temple at 
this place is a record which registers the fact that one 
Vibhuti Gauraya visited the temple. It is mentioned that 
he was born at Machirajupalli, near Warrangal, and that 
he had settled on the top of Srigiri and was the servant 
of Panditaradhya, who may be identified with Sripati 
Pandita. There are three other records of this Vibhuti 
Gauraya, who was evidently a person of some importance 
as the details given about the place of his birth and 
his settling down at SrI-sailam indicate. The statement 
that he was the “ servant ” of Sripati Panditaradhya 
signifies possibly his retirement from temporal affairs and 
becoming a disciple of the great teacher Sripati Pandita¬ 
radhya, probably the greatest Virasaiva teacher of the 
time. {Af.E.R., 1914, No. 169 of 1913 ; also 168 of 1913 ; 
for the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, see E.I., XI, 313 ei 
seq. ; and Venkayya, Ancieni History of Nellore, 23-24.) 

Posterior to Niiakantha, Author of Bhashya 
on Suta Samhita. 

Sripati quotes from Nilakantha’s Bhashya on Suta- 
Samhita (on Dhydua Yoyyakhatida) in Adhyaya II, Pada II, 
Sutra 42, page 244, line 7; also in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Siitra 21, page 74, line 29, where he refers to Pilrvacharya 
Niiakantha Bhagavadpadacharya’s Bhashya on Chchdnddsyya 
Upanishad. I have been unable to trace these works 

in any of the Catalogues accessible to me. But there 
is hardly any doubt that this is the Niiakantha, who is 
popularly but mistakenly described as an independent 
Saiva commentator on the Vedanta Sutras, whose alleged 
work is called the Saiva Bhashya. Sripati nowhere 
quotes the alleged latter work ; if It had been in existence, 
he would have referred to it. He should not be con¬ 
founded with the Niiakantha, the best known Commentator 
3 F 
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of the Mahdbkarata, who lived and wrote his Bhdrata- 
bhdvadvpa at Kurpara, to the west of the Godavari, in 
Maharashtra, and who, according to Burnell, belongs to 
the 16th century D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i. 

No. 1958; Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 282, 290). 
Another Nilakantha, alias Ayya Dikshita, who flourished 
in the 1st half of the 17th century, was the author of the 
Sivalildrnava. He was the grandson of Acca Dikshita, 
grandson of Appayya Dikshita, one of the finest expo¬ 
nents of Saiva Siddhanta. Nilakanthasivacharya’s alleged 
Bhdshya goes by the name of Nilakantha Bhdshya, which, 
on closer investigation is found to be only another name 
for Srikantha’s Bhdshya, known as Brahma Mimdmsa 
Bhdshya. A commentary on the latter is Appayya 
Dikshita's Sivddityamanidlpika, in the colophon to which 
work Appayya Dikshita plainly states that it is a com¬ 
mentary only on Srikantha’s Bhdshya and not on that 
of Nilakantha’s alsoi as has been suggested in some 
quarters. It is more than doubtful if there was really a 
Nilakantha or Nilakantha-Sivacharya who was also a 
commentator on the Brahma Sutras. Mr. S. S. Surya- 
narayana Sastri, the author of Sivddvaita of Srikantha, has, 
since the above was written, arrived at the same conclusion, 
arguing from a different point of view (see Sivddvaita of 
Srikantha, 18, f.n. 23). The doctrines of Saivadvaita 
religion are propounded in Sivddvaitanirnaya by Appayya 
Dikshita. The Nilakantha-Sivacharya above named should 
not, further, be confounded with a third person of the 
same name, who is well known to Virasaiva literature. 
This is Nilakantha Sivacharya, whose Sanskrit work, 
entitled Kriydsdra, is often popularly, but erroneously, 
described as a commentary on the Brahma Sutras. He 
is one of the more familiar Virasaiva teachers of the 
Kannada country. As he has been referred to in Mallan- 
narya’s Virasaivdmrita-purdna, a work which belongs 
to 1530, he must have been anterior to Mallannarya. 
How much exactly anterior to him, it is not known. 
But he has been assigned to the 14th century, though 
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this seems a little too early for him. He cannot have 
lived earlier than Sripati. In some MS. copies of his 
work, he is called Nllakanthadikshita or simply Nilakantha. 
His work is also alternatively known as Nigamagama 
Sdrasangraha. It is not a Bhds/iya on the Bddardyana 
Surras. It is a work which, as the author himself states, 
treats of the quintessence of action as derivable from 
the Vedas and Sastras {Nigamdgama Sdrabhuta Kriyd- 
sdya) in the spirit of the teachings of the Vydsa Sutras 
{Upddghdta, verses 11 and 12; Prathamopadesa, verse 1). 
He styles his work a Prabandha or treatise. It is 
divided into 32 Upadesas and treats of a variety of topics, 
including the fundamental tenets of the Virasaiva faith. 
It is, in fact, a hand-book of interpretation of Virasaiva 
doctrines and beliefs. Even the 18 Puranas (including 
the Rdmdyana, the B/idgavafa, etc.) are interpreted in 
this work from the Virasaiva point of view. The point 
to note in regard to it is that it is undoubtedly a work 
much later than that of Sripati. Its style is modern 
and somewhat artificial in character. The author’s know¬ 
ledge, though undoubtedly great, nowhere approaches the 
profundity of Sripati. Sripati shines as a learned scholar, 
an acute thinker and a great dialectician of a rare type, 
who had drunk deep at the fountain-head. Nilakantha, 
who describes himself as the knower of the secret of the 
'Ekbththara Sathasthala, shows himself as a redactor and 
popularizer intent on interpreting everything known from 
the Virasaiva point of view. Nilakantha refers to another 
work of his at the end of the nineteenth Upadesa of his 
Kriydsdra, but its name is not mentioned. His philoso¬ 
phical standpoint is also bhedd-bheda -see 3rd Upadesa, 
verse 3) which is in keeping with Sripati’s teaching. 
Sripati uses the phrase CJbhaya Vedanta, Nigamdgama 
repeatedly in his work and the fact that Nilakantha 
gives this name to his work and suggests that his doctrine 
is also bhedd-bheda, shows that he was not unaware of 
Sripati’s work, to which he does not, however, so far 
as can be seen, directly refer by name. It is strange. 
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however, that in the colophons appearing in the Kriydsdra 
in the MS. copies of this work as found in the Madras 
Oriental MSS. Library (see D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library, XI, Nos. 5438 and 5549) 
and as printed in the Telugu script edition published by Mr. 
Virasangappa, at the Mysore Sarada Press, in the year 
Tarana, the work is described as that of the teacher 
Nilakantha, who possessed the secret of the doctrine of 
Ekolhthara Sathasthala of the Visishtddvaita philosophy. 
A possible explanation is that the reference here is to 
Saivavisishtadvaita and not to Vaishnava or Ramanuja’s 
Visishtddvaita, for the Ekbththara Sathasthala doctrine 
is not part of the latter’s Visishtddvaita philosophy. 
The Virasaiva standpoint, though described by Nilakantha 
in his colophons as Visishtddvaita, evidently following 
Srikantha, who called his system Siva Visishtadvaita, is 
also plainly called by him Bheddkheda, which is in keep¬ 
ing with the Virasaiva standpoint as propounded by Sripati 
in his Bhdshya. 

Posterior to Srikantha, Author of Brahma 
Mimamsa Bhashya. 

Srikantha-Sivacharya, whose Bhdshya on the Brahma 
Sutras is also well known, though not a professed Vira¬ 
saiva, approaches the Virasaiva point of view (see 
Bhandarkar’s Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., 137 ; Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit AISS. X, p. 3874). Srikantha-Siva¬ 
charya is referred to by name by Sripati in Adhyaya II, 
Piida I, Sutra 22, page 200, line 8, as Saivdgrao-anya 
Srikantha Sivaradhya and he quotes from Srikantha’s 
work Brahma Mlmdmsa Bhdshya. He again refers to 
him in Adhyaya III, Pada II, Sutra 8, page 320, line 
33. Here he refers to Srikantha as Sivdchdrya and 
cites him in connection with the discussion of Bhdva 
and Abhdva, the leading topic of Sutra 8. The change 
from Srikantha Sivdrddhya to Srikantha Sivdchdrya 
should be noted. The former designation would seem to 
indicate his being claimed as a Virasaiva by Sripati. 
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Srikantha Sivacharya was the author of a Saiva commentary 
on the Brahma Sutras. The work is commonly called 
Brahmasiitrabhdshyam, though in the colophon the author 
styles it more formally Brahma Mlmdmsa Bhdshya, the 
name by which it is actually cited by Sripati. The most 
famous commentary on it is the work entitled Brahmasulra 
Bhdshya Vydhhydya: Sivdclilyamaiiidlpi/ai by Appayya 
Dikshita. Srikantha Sivacharya is sometimes briefly refer¬ 
red to a,s Srikanthacharya, while he appears simply as “Sri¬ 
kantha ” in the colophons contained in his Bhdshya. 
Appayya Dikshita wrote his Nakshatravdddvali (also called 
Vddavakshaira iMdiika) to support the views of Srikantha. 
(See Madras D. C. of Sdnskrit MSS. X, Nos. 5079 and 
5092, pages 3857 and 3874.) 

Date of Srikantha from Literary Data, 

The date of Srikantha is not yet definitely settled. 
It has been suggested, on the basis of verbal and doctrinal 
resemblances, that he probably flourished close to the 
period of Ramanuja, who, as we know, lived about the 
beginning of the 11th century A.D. But it has been 
stated that it is difficult to decide the question of priority 
and that there is also the possibility of explaining 
the resemblances referred to on the basis of a common 
original. The suggestion has been made that Srikantha’s 
treatment of Sutras III, 3, 27-30, where he criticizes 
views which are said to be those of Ramanuja and 
Nimbarka, who, chronologically speaking, came some time 
after Ramanuja, is fairly conclusive in the matter. Mr. 
S. S. Sfiryanarayana Sastri, who puts forward this view 
{vide his Sivddvaiia of Srikantha, 45 et seq.), holds 
that Srikantha’s criticism is effective and is not attempted 
to be met in any other commentary. Briefly put, this 
criticism bases itself on the position that until the 
attainment of Brahman, bondage continues (even after 
death) and that bondage without Karma is inconceivable. 
This position, it is remarked, has not been controverted 
elsewhere. Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri also states that there 
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is an inversion in the order of Sutras 29 and 30, as read 
by other commentators and the inversion is not noticed by 
others. On these grounds, he suggests that it is “likely 
that Srikantha came after all these, probably some time 
in the 13th century, when the Saiva Siddhanta was taking 
shape in the hands of the Santana Acharyas. ” There 
is, however, little in this reasoning, to support the 
question of date. Nor is there anything in the criticism 
of Ramanuja that is novel; and as regards the inversion 
in the order of the Sutras, such inversions occur in 
Sripati’s commentary also. This by itself cannot, there¬ 
fore. be accepted as settling the question of the priority 
of Ramanuja to Srikantha. A writer in the Ji/^nydsa, 
suggests the opposite view that Srikantha preceded 
Ramanuja (see Jiguydsa, Part II, article on Srikantha). 
In commencing his work Srikantha states that he has 
corrected the errors {kalnxhd) of the commentators who 
preceded him and that Aryas and pious Saivas would find 
his commentary a great treasure {makdnidki) (see Madras 
D. C. of Sanskrit A'/SS. X, p. 3874 ct sec/., at page 3875; 
also AI.E.R,, No. 188 of 1905). The words are:— 

Purvdchdrya kalushitant Srikanthena prasudhate II 

Sarvaveddntasdrasya saurabhdsvddanibdindm i 

Arydndm Sivanishthdnam Blidshyametaninahanidkihi ll 
Who were these commentators whom Srikantha corrected .? 
This statement would seem to indicate that several 
commentators had preceded him. Until we have definitely 
fixed his date, the reference to previous commentators 
cannot be correctly explained. Epigraphic records appear 
to throw some light on his date and to this we may now 
turn our attention. 

Srikantha’s Date as determined from Inscriptions. 

Numerous inscriptions mention or refer to persons 
bearing the name of Srikantha and as the references occur 
at different intervals of time, it is of some interest to see 
which of these relates to Srikantha, the author of the 
Bhdshya. First in order of date, perhaps, should have 
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been the Srikantha after whom the Srikantha-Chaturvedi- 
mangalain, a village in the Musuri taluk, Trichinopoly 
district, is named. This place is referred to in as many 
as fifteen lithic records dated from the 30th year of the 
reign of the Chola King Parantaka I to the 3rd year of 
Rajaraja III. It would seem to follow from these inscrip¬ 
tions that the Srikantha after whom it was named should 
have flourished anterior to the rule of Parantaka I (907- 
948 A.D.). Who he was, it is not possible to determine. 
A person bearing the name of Tiruvaiyan Srikantha, i.e., 
Srikantha, the son of Tiruvaiyan, is mentioned in an 
inscription, dated in 965 A.D., found at Gramam in the 
present South Arcot district {M.E.R., No. 74 of 
1905). He figures in it as a Vaidumba feudatory of the 
Rashtrakuta King Krishna III {AI.E.R., 1901, page 42). 
Whether he could be identified with the name-father of 
Srikantha-Chaturvedimangalam is difficult to say in the 
present state of our knowledge of the history of Vaidumbas. 
The following is a list of the records in which Srikantha- 
ChaturvMiniangalam is mentioned :— 

(1) 600 of 1908 at Tinipattur, Musuri taluk, I'ricliinopoly dis¬ 

trict. Reign of Rajaraja III (l8th year). Grant 
by a native of the place, a brahmdddya of 
Uratturnfidu. 

(2) 511 of 1912 dated in 13th year of Vikrama-ChoIa (1118-35). 

Sale of land in this village, also called Nainbi- 
kurichchi. 

(3) 512 of 1912 dated in Vikraina-Chola’s reign. 

Land sale in the same village. 

(4) 97 of 1914 dated 25th year of Rdjarilja I. 

Grant of gold to the temple at the place. 

(5) 100 of 1914 dated .3rd year of Rajendra-Chola I. 

Gifts to the temple at the place by one of the 
members of the village assembly. 

(6) 102 of 1914 d.ated 7tii year of Rajakesarivnrman. 

Land granted for digging a channel from the 
tank at the village for irrigating the lands. 

(7) 105 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajakcsarivarman. 

Sale of right to a private party to levy a definite 
quantity of paddy on the lands of the village 
for digging a channel. 
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(8) Ill of 1914 dated 30th year of Parantaka I. 

Grant of land to the temple. 

(9) 114 of 1914 dated 4th year of Rajakesarivarman, Rajaraja I. 

Grant of gold for lamp, etc., to the temple. 

(10) 117 of 1914 dated 5th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

Gift of a lamp to the temple. 

(11) 119 of 1911 dated 18th year of Rajakcsarivarman. 

Gift of a lamp to the temple. 

(12) 120 of 1914 dated 7th year of Rajendra-Chohi (1050-B2). 

Remission of taxes to the temple at the place. 

(13) 123 of 1914 dated 3rd year of Rujakesarivarman. 

Sale of land. 

(14) 133 of 1914 dated 5th year of Rajakesarivarman. 

No taxes should be levied on the temple 

Ijelongings. 

(15) 136 of 1914 dated 3rd year of Rajarajadc-va HI. (=13th 

February 1219 A.D.) 

Gift of land. Village called also Malari, 

As will be seen, these inscriptions range in their dates 
from the reign of Parantaka I to Rajaraja III. 

A Telugu-Sanskrit record dated in Saka 1193 
(corresponding to 1271 A.D.) cyclic year Prajapati, which 
comes from Tripurantakam in the Markapur taluk, Kurnool 
district, mentions a Brahmana resident of Madhurantaka 
(perhaps the village of that name in the present Chingleput 
district) who bore the title of Chodamandala-pratistha- 
charya, and a certain Srikantha-siva, probably a Saiva 
ascetic. In another record at the same place, wholly in 
Telugu, dated in .Saka 1192, cyclic year Pramoduta, 
corresponding to 1270 A.D., in the reign of the Kakatiya 
queen Rudrayyadeva Maharaja (Rudramma), we have 
mention made again of a Srikantha-siva {M.E.R., No. 246 
of 1905). Another record comes from Tiruvidamarudur 
in the modern Tanjore district, dated in the fourth year 
of the Chola King Vikrama-Chola, who reigned from 
1118-1135 A.D. (Af.E.R., No. 301 of 1907). It records a 
gift of land to the image of Kulottunga-Cholisvaramudaiya- 
Mahadeva (named after Kulottunga-Chola I) set up by 
Svamidevar Srikantha-siva, who has been identified 
(wrongly as will be .shown below) with Srikantha, the 
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commentator. i^Ins. in Madras^ II, p. 1276, No. 328.) 
Mr. V. Venkayya has identified this Svamidevar Srikantha 
with Srikantha-Sambhu, the father of Somesv^ara or Isvara- 
Siva, the guru of Kulottunga III. {M.E.R. 1908, p. 64.) 
As Srikantha’s son, Somesvara or Jsvara-Siva, who wrote 
the Siddhanta Ratndkara, was the guru of Kulottunga III 
(1178-1216 A.D.) and consecrated the temple built by 
Kulottunga III at Tribhuvanam, in the Tanjore district, 
it has to be presumed that his father Svamidevar Srikantha- 
siva himself had passed away by then. Vikrama-Chola, 
in whose reign the grant was made, ruled between 
1118-1135 A.D., while Kulottunga-Ch5la I, in whose name 
the image was set up, ruled between 1070-1120 A.D., 
and preceded him. Somesvara or Tsvara-Siva, the son of 
Svamidevar Srikantha-siva, who set up the image, was the 
guru of Kulottunga III, who ruled between 1178-1216 
A.D. Thus nearly a century separated Kulottunga-Chdla I 
from Kulottunga-Chola III. Taking it for granted that 
the image was consecrated in the year in which the 
grant was made to it, /.«?., in the fourth year of Vikrama- 
Chola’s reign, corresponding to 1122 A.D., Svamidevar 
Srikantha should have been living in that year, while 
his son Somesvara or Isvara-Siva belonged to the period 
1178-1216 A.D. 

Svamidevar Srikantha cannot, therefore, be identified 
with the Srikantha of the two Tripurantakam records, 
dated in 1270 and 1271 A.D., though this (Svamidevar) 
Srikantha was evidently a great Saiva teacher. His son 
Somesvara is, indeed, described as well versed in the 
Saiva-Darsa?ia and the eighteen Vidyds and as having ex¬ 
pounded the greatness of Siva as taught in the Upanishads. 
As remarked above, Somesvara was also the author of 
Siddhanta-Raindkara. Somesvara was also known as Isvara- 
Siva, a name which the late Mr. Venkayya was inclined 
to identify with Isana-siva, which was borne by a Saiva 
teacher who wrote the Siddhdntasdra. In the same line 
of teachers there was also a Srikantha. Both Isana- 
siva and Srikantha are mentioned by the Saiva teacher, 
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Vedajnana, in his Atmarthapuja-paddhati. This Isana- 
siva has, however, to be distinguished from the person 
of the same name who belonged to the Amardakamatha and 
wrote a work called Krinakrainadybiika (see Hultzsch, 
Report on Sanskrit MSS., II, xvii; also M.E.R. 1908, 
para 64). There is a Srikantha mentioned in a record, 
dated in the 21st year of the Pandya King Maravarman 
alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Sundara-Pandya I (1216-35 
A.D.), “ who was pleased to distribute the Chola country 
This records a sale of land to Srlkantha-siva, one of 
the Acharyas residing in the Tirugnanasambanda matha at 
Tirupattur (the place of that name in the present Ramnad 
district) by a local chief. From the point of view of dates, 
the Srikantha of this record—whose date works out to 
1236 A.D.—may be the same as the Srikantha of the 
Tripurantakam records, which belong to 1270 and 1271 
A.D. If the Srikantha of these records is Srikantha, the 
commentator, then he should be assigned to about 1270 
A.D. In this case, he should be held to come long after 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka and not before them. 

There remain three others of the name of Srikantha 
to consider. One of these is Srikantha, the Tantric writer, 
who belonged to the Kashmir School and composed the 
Ratnatraya Pariks/ia prior to the 10th century. He has to 
be distinguished not only from the Srikantha, who lived 
from about the first quarter to the third quarter of the 
13th century A.D., but also from Svamidevar Srikantha, 
father of Somesvara, the guru of Kulottunga-Chola III 
above named (see Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., X, 
5092, pp. 3874-7; also Hultzsch, Search for Sanskrit MSS., 
No. II, p. xvi, for Srikantha, the Kashmirian author). 
Another is the Srikantha, identified with the Srlkantha- 
natha mentioned in the undated records in the Ariilala- 
Perumal temple at Conjeevarara as the preceptor of the 
Vedic scholar Sayana, whose “ master ” was Sangama II, 
the son of Kampa and grandson of Sangama I. {M.E.R, 
1893, p. 5, para. 13; Inscription No. 50 of 1893; E.I., III, 
118-19.) This Srikanthanatha has been identified with the 
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person of the same name mentioned as the preceptor of 
Sangama II, son of Kampa I and grandson of Sangama I, 
in the Bitragunta grant of Sangama II, dated in Saka 
1278, Durmukhi, corresponding to 1356 A.D. {Nellore 
Ins. I, C. P. Grant No. 20; EJ., Ill, 21-25.) This grant 
records the gift of the village of Bitragunta to twenty-eight 
Brahmans at the request of the king’s (Sangama IPs) 
preceptor Srikanthanatha, on the anniversary day of the 
king’s death. In consequence, the village came to be 
known as Srikanthapura. At the request of the same guru, 
Sangama II granted another village, called Sinhesari, 
identified with Sankesari. near Pushpagiri, in the Nellore 
district. The question arises whether the Srikanthanatha 
mentioned in the Arulala-Perumal temple and Bitragunta 
records, both doubtless referring to the same person, can be 
identified with the Srikantha-siva of the Tripurantakam and 
Tirupattur records mentioned above. The Bitragunta 
record is dated in 1356 A.D., while the Tripurantakam re¬ 
cords belong to 1270 and 1271 A.D. and the Tirupattur 
one to 1236 A.D. As the hiatus of time that separates the 
Bitragunta and Tirupattur records is about 120 years, 
it seems doubtful if they can be identified. It is possible 
that the Tripurantakam and Tirupattilr records refer 
to Srikantha, the commentator, while the Bitragunta one 
refers to a later successor of his who lived about the 
first half of the 14th century A.D. 

Finally, there is a Srikanthadeva mentioned in an 
undated record on the north wall of the Ilamisvara temple 
at Taramangalam, Omalur taluk, Salem district. It 
mentions a certain Srikanthadeva, who bore the title of 
Gaudachuddmani and Vidydsamudra and records a gift of 
land made to his father as gurudakshina by the six Vellalas 
of the place, of whom Nalla Udaiyappar was one. {M.E.B. 
31 of 1900.) It is rather difficult to identify this Srikantha¬ 
deva, though it is quite possible, judging from his high 
sounding titles and the Vellala disciples he possessed, that 
he might have been the same as the Srikantha-siva men¬ 
tioned by Aghora Sivacharya in his Mahbtsavavidhi. He 
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belonged to the Imardakamatha above named. Mis prede¬ 
cessors in order were Paramesvara ; Hridaya Sankara ; 
Dhyana Siva; and Srikantha-Siva-Desika, who, it is said, 
was an immigrant from the Gaudadesa (modern Bengal), 
d his Srikantha, it is added, moved south to offer worship 
to the god at Chidambaram, and became thereafter the >rurH 
of Vikrama-Chola, son and successor of Kulottunga-Chola I. 
Vikrama-Chola ruled from 1118-1135 A.D. and was a 
devout Saiva, though not intolerant of Vaishnavism. (See 
Mysore Gazetteer, Ed. 1930, II, ii, 1133-1134.) The fact 
that this Srikantha was from the Gaudadesa, which is noted 
by Aghora Sivacharya, enables us to identify him with the 
Srikantha mentioned in the Taramangalam record, who, it 
is mentioned in it, bore the title of Gaudackudamani. 
Whether this Srikantha, who is alleged by Aghora Siva¬ 
charya to have been the teacher of Vikrama-Chola, can be 
identified with the Srlkantha-siva, who set up the image 
in the name of Kulottunga-Chola I, in the fourth year of 
the reign of his son Vikrama-Chola, is a moot point. If 
Aghora Sivacharya is correct in his statement, the two 
Srikanthas would have to be identified. If this be so, 
the Taramangalam record would have to be referred to 
about 1135 A.D. 

The above identification of Srikantha, the commentator, 
with the Srikantha-siva of the Tripurantaka and Tirupattur 
records would fix him up to about the third quarter of 13th 
century A.D., which would allow a sufificiency of time 
for his being honoured as a great authority by Sripati, 
about a century later. If this be so, Sripati, who quotes 
Srikantha, with evident feelings of regard, should have 
come long after him. This brings us again to about the 
middle of the 14th century A.D. (1350-1400 A.D.). The 
date of Bhatta Bhaskara, from whose writings Srikantha 
has undoubtedly borrowed (see Bhatta Bhaskara, Mys. 
Ed., pp. 34, 81, 82 and 138 and Srikantha’s Br. Mlmdmsa, 
IV. 4. 19; I. 3. 12), may be fixed from an epigraph found 
on the base of a mantapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Saumyanathaswami temple at Nandalur in the Pullampet 
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taluk of the present Cuddapah district (see M.E.R. 1908, 
App. B., No. 577 of 1907). It is a Grantha and Tamil 
record recording a gift by Bhujabala Vira-Narfiyana Ahava- 
malladeva Maharaja and mentions Bhaskarabhattopadhyaya. 
The king mentioned is undoubtedly the Kalachurya king 
Ahavamalla, who possessed the title of Elra Nai-dyana 
or Raya Ndrdyana, as a record in the Shimoga district 
mentions it {E.C. VII, Shikarpur 245), and was also knowm 
as Kalachurya Bhujabala Chakravarti, etc, (see Mysore 
Gaselleer, Ed. 1930, II, ii, 896-97). We know he succeed¬ 
ed his brother Sankama in or about 1181 A.D. and reigned 
up to 1183 A.D. Though this inscription is undated, 
it has to be referred to one of the four years ranging from 
1181-1183 A.D. Accordingly, the Bhaskarabhattopa¬ 
dhyaya referred to in it would have to be set down to about 
the same period. The name as given in the inscription 
may be interpreted as “the teacher Bhaskarabhatta,” 
which in later times came to be “ Bhatta Bhaskara”, 
evidently to distinguish him from many other persons of 
the name of “ Bhaskara ”• If Bhatta Bhaskara is the 
person referred to in this record, as it seems probable, 
then he should be taken to have lived at about 1183 
A.D. and was the recipient of a gift at the hands of the 
Kalachurya king Ahavamalla. This king is referred to in 
another record found at Chintalapatturu, in the Cuddapah 
taluk, in which he is termed a Mahamandalcsvara (AI.E.R. 
320 of 1905). This record may have to be referred to 
1179 A.D. or even before that year, when he was associ¬ 
ated with his brother Sankama, a division of the kingdom 
having been effected about that 3 fear [Mysore Gazetteer, 
Ed. 1930, II, ii, 896). 

This BhdskarabhaJtbpddhydya should not be confused 
with the BJidskarab/iatta, who was the author of a woik 
called the VaikJidnasasntra Vyakliydnau:, otherwise knovrn 
as Bhaskara Bhatfiyaisi. In the colophons to his work, 
this writer styles himself Blidskardchdrya or Bhdskarasurin 
and describes himself as the son of Nrisimhacharya of 
Gautamagotra (Madras E.C. of SdiiskriI MSS.^ IV, i, B. 
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No. 3463 (3) at pp. 5173-74). The scribe who copied this 
MS. calls its author Bhaskara Bhattacharya. TenMi 
Gopanarya in his Vaikhanasa Sutmnukramanika refers to 
this work and states that this was written by Bhaskara- 
bhatta (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, B. No. 
3473 («), pp. 5185-86). There is hardly any doubt that 
he is not the Bhaskarabhattopddhydya referred to in the 
Nandahlr epigraph and that the latter has to be identified 
with the famous Bhatta Bhaskara, the commentator on the 
TaiHiriya Aranyaka. Ahavamalla as also the rest of his 
dynasty were, it is true, Jains, but there is nothing to show 
that they were not generally tolerant towards Saivism, 
which, in fact, was revived under the influence of the great 
Basava and his followers in the Kalachurya period [Mysore 
Gazetteer, Ed. 1930, II. ii, 898-99). The gift in favour 
of Bhatta Bhaskara, the eminent teacher of the Upanishads, 
by Ahavamalla may be taken to be an act of recognition 
on his part of Bhatta Bhaskara’s known popularity, piety 
and talents as a scholar. Bhatta Bhaskara may be taken to 
be the first philosophical fruit of the Saiva cult of the 12th 
century in which Siva is described as the transcendental 
Brahman. If this be so, then Bhatta Bhaskara should 
be assigned to about 1183 A.D., or the last quarter of 
the 12th century A.D. Accordingly Burnell’s suggestion, 
based on tradition, that he belonged to the latter half 
of the 12th century has to be given up. He may have 
been an Andhra in the sense that he lived in or about 
the modern Cuddapah district, where the grant in his 
favour has been found. As enough time will have to 
be allowed for him to become a well-known autho¬ 
rity, at least to be adopted without citation as a 
leading authority on the Upanishads by Srikantha, we 
will have a period of about a century between the two, if 
we take the Srikantha of the Tripuriintakam and Tirupattur 
records as Srikantha, the author of Brahma Mt/ndmsa, 
and the Bhuskarabhattopadhyfiya of the Nandahlr epigraph 
as Bhatta Bhaskara, the author of the commentary on 
Taittiriya Aranyaka. This identification will also possess 
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the merit of allowing sufficient time for Sripati in his turn 
quoting Srikantha as an eminent authority on the Brahma 
Sutras. 


Srikantha and Meykandar. 

While Srikantha has been identified by some with 
Meykandar (Meykandadevar), the author of the Tamil 
translation of the famous Sanskrit work, the Sivagnana- 
hodham, his guru has been identified by others with Mrigen- 
dra, the author quoted by Madhava in his Sarvadarsana 
Sangraha. (See Cowell and Gough, translation of Sarva¬ 
darsana Sangraka 116, f.n. 3.) Both these identifications 
seem unsatisfactory. It may be pointed out that while 
Meykanda belonged to Tiruvennanallur, on the south bank 
of the Malattar, about 14 miles south-east of Tirukkoyilur, 
in the South Arcot district, Srikantha, according to 
inscriptions, was connected with Madhurantakam in the 
Chingleput district. There is at Tiruvennanallur a shrine 
in honour of Meykanda, not far away from the new 
Chuttram in existence there, while there is a temple in 
honour of Srikantha at Vada-Tirumullaivayil in the 
Chingleput district. On the north wall of the Aruna- 
chalesvara temple at Tiruvennanallur, there is an inscrip¬ 
tion dated in the i6th year of the Chola King Rajaraja III 
(1216-48 A.D.) corresponding to Saturday, 22nd May 
1232 A.D., which records a gift of land to an image set 
up by Meykandadevar of Tiruvennanallur {A-l.E.R., No. 
485 of 1902; see ILL, VIII, 268). This record fixes 
definitely the date of Meykandadevar, who declares him¬ 
self the disciple of Paranjoti Muni, to about the middle 
of the 13th century. How long before 1232 A.D. did 
Meykandar set up the image for which the grant of land 
was made in that year ? This may be fixed up with the 
aid of a lithic record which comes from Chidambaram. 
Meykandar, it is said, was the son of one Achyuta Kalap- 
palan of Pennagadam, w'ho, it has been suggested, may 
be the Achyuta Kalappalan of Chidambaram, mentioned 
in a work called the Tamil Nfivalar Saridai as the person 
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who had taken captive the kings of Chera, Chola and 
Pandya countries. Whether this is so or not, there seems 
to be some ground for identifying this Kalappalan with 
the Kalappalarayar who, in the eighth year of the reign 
of the Pandya King Jatavarman alias Tribhuvana Chakra- 
vartin Sundara-Pandyadeva—probably Jatavarman Sundara- 
Pandya I, 1251-1264 A.D.—made a grant of land for 
conducting festivals and providing offerings in the temple 
of Makali (at Chidambaram) which, the record states, 
was founded on the south side of the road by which the 
god was taken in procession for the sea-bath {M.E.R., 
297 of 1913). The eighth year of Jatavarman Sundara- 
Pandya I would be 1259 A.D. If the grant of Kalappala¬ 
rayar was accordingly made in that year, Achyuta 
Kalappalan, the father of Meykanda, should be assigned 
to about the middle of the 13th century A.D, He was 
evidently already an important person at the time—he 
is styled Rdyar —and may have been old enough to have 
had a fairly aged son. The difference in time between 
1259 A.D., the date of the Chidambaram record of 
Kallappalarayar, and 1232 A.D., the date of the Tiru- 
vennanallur record registering a grant to the image set 
up by Meykanda, is about 27 years. The Tiruvenna- 
nallur record is thus 2/ years earlier in date than the 
Chidambaram one, which would confirm the suggestion 
that at the time of the latter record Meykandar was 
already a well-known personage. Evidently Meykandar 
had, in the lifetime of his father, already become famous 
by his philosophical studies and religious zeal, as we see 
a grant being made for an image set up by him. In 
any case, there can be hardly any question, with these 
two epigraphic records before us, to doubt any longer 
that Meykandar actually lived about 1235 A.D., if not 
indeed a little earlier than that date. As we have seen 
above, we have independent inscriptional records which 
agree in fixing Srikantha, the commentator, to about 
1270-71 A-D. It is possible that Meykanda and Sri¬ 
kantha were contemporaries, and this contemporaneity 
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ought to suffice to clear up the confusion as to the 
identity of Srikantha’s guru with Meykanda. Men of 
nearly the same age and celebrity, referred to in con¬ 
temporaneous inscriplional records, in w'hich they are 
spoken of as religious preceptors, cannot have been guru 
and sishya. There are, besides, as pointed by Mr. Surya- 
narayana Sastri, doctrinal differences between these two 
religious teachers which appear too fundamental to enable 
us to identify them. Srikantha’s system, as he points out, 
considers the world as due to the transformation of the 
Lord through His Chitsaktt ; it makes no independent 
provision for the creation of the material world; it does 
not specifically recognize dnava mala ; it is extremely doubt¬ 
ful if it recognizes jlvanmukti ; and while Meykandar seeks 
to establish his system on reasoning, Srikantha appears to 
fight shy of it and so takes refuge in Sruti. It is hardly 
likely that a system with so | many variations from the 
Saiva Siddhanta, could have owed much to the protagonist 
of the Siddhanta {Sivddvaita of Srikantha, 22). As a 
matter of fact, Srikantha’s guru was one Svetacharya, 
a name which primn facie has no relationship with that 
of Meykanda-Deva. (See Srikantha’s Brahmannmdnna 
B/idshya, stanza following the colophon.) The identi¬ 
fication suggested by the writer in the Journal of Oriental 
Research has been answered at length by a contributor in 
the Jignydsa, I. ii, to which further reference may be made 
by the interested reader. 

Sripati anterior to Sivalinga-Bhupati. 

Among the writers quoted by Sripati is Haradatta- 
charya, a famous Saiva sage. His date can be fixed with 
some degree of certainly. As Sripati quotes him and 
speaks of him with reverential awe, it might be presumed 
that he had, by Sripati’s time, receded into the dim past. 
How far he was actually removed from Haradatta may be 
ascertained both from the story of his life as given in the 
Bhavishyottara Purdna and from the writings of his 
commentator Sivalinga-bhupati. From the Bhavishyottara 
4 F 
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Parana, which gives the story of Haradatta who is con¬ 
sidered an incarnation of God Siva, we learn that he 
ascended to Heaven in a vimdna when the Kaliyuga was 
past 4000 years minus 21, i.e., 3979 years, which cor¬ 
responds to 879 A.D.—in the year Vilambi, Pushya 
month, Panchami, first half of the lunar month, Thursday, 
on the banks of -the Cauvery at Kamsagrama. Though 
in the Sivarahasya, Kaliyuga 3000 is given as a rough 
approximation as the date of Haradatta, the former has 
been accepted by Professor M. Seshagiri Sastri as the more 
correct one.” He also identifies this Haradatta as the 

'' It has been suggested by Mr. Siiryanarayana Sastri that as 
the date given in the Bhavishyottara Purana is not exactly correct 
in as much as, if the details given are reliable, the day should fall 
in the dark half of the month and not the bright h.alf of the month 
mentioned in it, we would have to take the cyclic year alone into 
consideration and identify it with 1119 A.D. in which year there 
was a Friday which was the fifth day of the bright half of the 
month of Pushya. Though it is usual to stress the cyclic year 
in cases of this nature, still the date given in Bhavishyottara 
Purana correctly works out to Friday, 16th January 879, though 
the Friday falls in the dark half of the month of Pushya. 'Phis is 
a detail in which a mistake miglit have been made. As regards 
the story of the ordeal that Haradatta had to undergo to prove the 
superiority of Siva, it is a familiar embellishment intended to 
glorify his greatness and no more. Moreover, we are still to know 
the exact conditions prevailing in .South India at the close of the 
9th century A.D., when the Imperial Ciu'ilas under Vijayalaya and 
Aditya I began their sway over Southern India. Finally, there is 
no reliable evidence tending to confirm that there was religious 
intolerance in or about the reigns of Vikrama-Chola and Kulottunga- 
Chola II, in whose reign Ramanuja appears to have lived. (See 
Mysore Gazetteer, 1930 Edn., II, ii, 1141-1143.) In these circum¬ 
stances the shifting of the date of death of Haradatta from 879 
A.D. to 1119 A.D., on the grounds mentioned by .Mr. Sfiryanarayana 
Sastri, cannot prove acceptable. The doctrinal similarities he 
points to as existing between Haradatta and Srikantha, from which 
he draws the inference that either Haradatta came after Srikantha 
or at least was an younger contemporary of his, are capable of being 
as satisfactorily explained by supposing that Srikantha as often 
elaborated the arguments of Haradatta as he barely adopted them 
on other occasions or simply set down the points raised by his 
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author of the Harihara-tdratamya, and the Chaturveda- 
tdtparya-sangraha and with the Haradattacharya who is 
quoted in Madhava’s Sarvadarsana-sangraha in the chapter 
dealing with the Nakullsa-Pasupata system (see Report 
071 Sanskrit a/td Tamil MSS., No. 2, 13-17). He also sets 
out the story of the birth of one Sudarsana, son of VS,sudeva, 
a devout Vaishnava at Kamsapura (now Kanjanur) in the 
Tanjore district and how he became a Saiva through the 
will of Siva and assumed the name of Haradatta and how he 
converted his parents, the king and the people of his native 
{o\wn {/did., 14-15). This Haradatta has been distinguished 
from two other Haradattas, also eminent authors : (1) 
Haradatta, the commentator on the A pas ta77t5a Sutra, whom 
Buhler has assigned to some time between 1300 and 1450 
A.D. ; and (2) Haradatta, the author of the Pada)7ta7tjari, 
a commentary on the Kdsikdvritti of Jayaditya Vamana, 
who wrote the vritti on the Sutras of Panini. The second 
of these was the son of Rudrakumara and younger brother 
of Agnikutnara and was evidently a resident of the Telugu 
country {Ibid., 13, 16 and 17). Haradatta, the Saiva 
teacher, who wrote the Harihara-tdrata77tya and the Chatur- 
veda-tdtparya-safigra/ia, and who is quoted in the Sarva- 
darsa7m-sa7ig7'aha (see Cowell and Gough, Sarvadarsana- 
saiigraha, 104) is undoubtedly the Haradattacharya referred 
to by Sripati. Though he is referred to by Sripati, there 
is no mention made by him of Sivalinga-bhupati, the com¬ 
mentator of CIiattirveda-idtparya-sa7igraha. This would 
seem to show that .Sivalinga-bhupati wrote his commentary 
on Haradatta’s work after Sripati's time. 

In the colophon to his commentary, Sivalinga-bhu¬ 
pati describes Haradattacharya as Sar-vagnya Sird/rtani 

predecessor. It is, however, liardly necessary to elaborate on the 
danger of arguing on the basis of doctrinal similarities, for its 
inherent weakness is frankly admitted by Mr. Suryanarayana Sastri 
when he concedes that “ it goes, however, without saying, that it is 
extremely unsafe to rely on a conjecture based on information, which 
is itself at least partially incorrect ” {Sivadvaita of Srlkantha, 
Chap. I. 40-44 and Appendix II). 
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Paramasiva Yogi (see Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS.^ 
X, p. 3854, No. 5077). The commentary is called in 
one colophon as Sruti-sukti-vildsa {ibid.) and in another as 
Girlsa Sruti-sukti-mdld {ibid., p. 3855, where the blank 
space left should be filled in, with the aid of Hultzsch’s 
Reports on Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India., II, MS. 
No. 28, page 94, by the words mw ?ij%i5TT?=5TJiT). This 
commentary {Girlsa Sruti-sukti-mdld) was composed by 
the Reddi prince Sivalinga-bhupati. From the details given 
of his parentage, there can be little doubt that he belonged 
to a collateral branch of the Reddi dynasty, of which 
Komati-Prola or Pola, son of Vemaya, was the founder. 
Sivalinga-bhupati traces his descent from Komati; his 
fifth son Malla ; latter’s only son Pina-Komati ; latter’s 
third son Macha ; latter’s first son Komati ; his second 
son, himself (Sivalinga). (See Hultzsch’s Report on 
Sanskrit MSS. in Southern India, I, page xii and 91-95.) 
This genealogy agrees with that which has been recon¬ 
structed with the aid of copper-plate and other records, 
except that in the latter, the collateral branch to which 
Sivalinga-bhupati belonged is not set out (see Nellore In¬ 
scriptions, III, 1462 ; M.E.R. 1899-1900). This lacuna is 
filled in by the commentary above named. Sivalinga- 
bhupati states that he ruled our Skandapuri, a town to the 
south-east of Sri-saila. (This town is now represented by 
the village of the same name at the foot of Sri-saila, where 
pilgrims halt for the night during the Kartika Jdtra time 
and proceed to mount up the Hill at dawn. The place is 
notoriously deficient in water.) He was a devotee of 
Somesvara, the presiding god of Skandapuri. He was a 
liberal donor of gifts, having exhausted the gifts mentioned 
in Hemadri’s Ddnakhanda. He was a great supporter 
of Bharata-mata, i.e., the arts of dancing and music. His 
guru Kondayogi belonged to the Gangiidhara vamsa, noted 
for its learning. Kondayogi was the grandson of Tripu- 
rantaka and son of guru Srigiri, brother of Bhiinesasvami 
and Tripurantaka Desikamuni. Kondaya was the guru of 
the country around Sri-saila. Through this guru’s grace. 
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Sivalingabhupa says, he wrote his fine commentary called 
Girlsa-sruti-sukli-md./d on the “great work’’ of Hara- 
dattasuri [i.c., Haradattilcharya). From these details given 
us by Sivalinga himself, we can fix his date. His father 
Macha was a hrother of Srisa Srigiri, for whom we have 
the dates 1397-98 and 1400-1. Another hrother of his 
was Racha-Verna, for whom we have the date 1397-98 
(or 1398-99). For Srisa Sivagiri’s first son, Komati, we 
have the dates 1409, 1415 and 1430-31, while for his 
second son Mallaya or Srigiri Malla, we have 1406-1407 
and 1408-1409. Macha’s son Sivalinga, a cousin of Komati 
and Srigiri Malla, cannot have been far removed from 
them in date. We may, therefore, set him down from 
about 1408-09 A.D. to 1430-31, or about the first quarter of 
the 15th century. (See Nellore Ins., Ill, App. I, Reddi 
Dynasty, 1462-64; M.E.R. 162 of 1899 and 543 of 1909; 
see also V. Venkayya, History of Nellore, 24.) From this 
it would seem to follow that he lived and wrote about 
1430 A.D., from about a quarter to half a century later 
than Sripati. That is, perhaps, the reason why we do not 
find mention of Sivalinga but only of Haradattacharya in 
Sripati’s BhCishya. Sivalinga quotes—without acknowledg¬ 
ment—from Srikantha’s Bhds/iya, which accordingly should 
be presumed to have been known to him. Since Sivalinga 
came after Sripati, Sripati is the earliest author now 
known who quotes Srikantha by name—barring, of course, 
the specific reference to Srikantha in the Pauskara Bhdshya 
attributed to Umapati Sivacharya, the author of Samkalpa 
Nirdkaranatn. It is, however, more than doubtful if this 
Umapati was really the author of the Pauskara Bhdshya. 
(See Suryaniirayana Sastri, Sivddvaila of Srikantha, 24, 
f.n. 31 ; 32-33; and Note A to Chapter I.) 

Sripati posterior to Revanarya, Author of 
‘Siddhanta Sikhamani’. 

Another authority quoted by Sripati is Revanarya’s 
Siddhdrita Sikhdmaiii, a work held in the highest esteem 
by Virasaiva teachers, ancient and modern. This is a 
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Sanskrit work available in print. Its popularity is 
betokened by its translation in the 17th century into Tamil 
by Turaimaiigalam Sivaprakasaswami, of the Bommaiya- 
palaiyam Periya-matham, near Pondicherry. (Ed. S. C. 
Nagichetti and published by Messrs. Gooroo Basava & 
Co., at the Kalaratnakaram Press, Madras.) Revanarya 
in his work says that the doctrines enunciated by him were 
first learnt from Rishi Agastya by Renuka, who made 
known to the world the VIrasaiva-Samaya Siddhanta). 
According to him Sivadvaita-Siddhania —evidently that is 
his philosophical standpoint—sets down the dkara of Siva 
and bestows the ananda of Shalsthala. In the introductory 
verses he states he bows down to Santa Mallesvara, who is 
the Lord Siva at Sri-sai!a, whom he describes as Veddf;ama- 
Skatstkalanipam. As regards himself, he gives his name 
as Revanarya, son of Revanasiddha and grandson of 
Viranaradhya. He claims to have been descended from 
the kula of Renuka himself. He thus sets down his 
descent;—Visvanatha, then Sarvesa Dcsika, then Virana¬ 
radhya, then Revanasiddha, and finally Revanarya, the 
author of Siddhanta Sikhdmani. 

Probable Date of Revanarya. 

One Bhoga Mallesa wrote a commentary on the 
Siddhanta Sikhdmani^ of which a copy is available in- 
the Madras Oriental MSS. Library (see Madras D.C. of 
Sdjiskrit MSS., X, No. 5119). He praises the Siddhdiita 
Sikhdmani thus:—“It is pre-eminently the best among 
Saiva Sastras and revels in the name of Siddhanta Sikhd¬ 
mani \n this world ; it incorporates the gist of all the (Saiva) 
Sastras ; it is the essence of all Saiva tantras ; it brings to 
light Sivabodha and gives a man a firm knowledge in 
Saiva Sastra.” As to the date of this work, there is no clue 
available in it. But as he says he belonged to the family of 
Renukacharya, the great Virasaiva teacher, and was about 
five generations removed from him, the period of time that 
should have elapsed between him and the great teacher, 
may be set down as approximating about 100 years. Since 
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the original Renukacharya (also called Revanasiddha) is 
said to have been a contemporary of Rajendra-Chola I, the 
great Chola king (1013-1045 A.D.), whose daughter he is 
said to have married, he would have to be set down to circa 
1000 A.D. Whether he married that great king’s daughter 
or not, it might be allowed that tradition assigns Renuka to 
Rajendra-Chola’s period of rule. If so, Revanarya, his 
descendant and author of Siddhanta Sikhdmani, should 
have lived about circa 1200 A.D. But Revanarya, the 
author, is not exactly correct when he suggests that he was 
only five generations removed from Renuka, his ancestor, 
as we have independent evidence that he has omitted some 
steps in his account. As a matter of fact, we know from 
other sources, that Renuka had a son named Rudramuni, 
whose name is not mentioned by Revanarya. Making 
allowance for such omissions, we may take that Revanarya, 
the author, flourished approximately about 1250 A.D. 
This would allow him about 100 to 150 years to become a 
renowned authority to be quoted from by Sripati with 
respect in his Bhdshya. (As to Renukacharya, see 
Narasimhachar’s Karnataka-Kavi-charite, I. 162; also 
Revanasiddhesvra Parana, ibid., II. 139.) 

Revanarya (or Revanaradhya), the author of Siddkdnta- 
Sikhdmani, wrote four other works, each of which is a 
commentary on the work of his grandfather Sosali-Virana- 
radhya. These are:—(1) Pancharatnavydkhyd (or Tantra- 
sdraprakdsika), which is a commentary on the Tantrasdra- 
pancharatna of Sosali-VIranaradhya; (2) Tdrakapancha- 
ratnavydkhyd (or Tdrakapraddpika), which is a commentary 
on the Tdrakapancharatna by the same author ; (3) Pancha- 
ratna-vydkhyd (or Sivatattvaprakdsika), which is a com¬ 
mentary on the Sivarafnapancharatna by the same author; 
(4) Pancharatnavydkhyd {Sratydrthapradlpika), which is a 
commentary on the Srutipancharatna by the same author. 
This work is also called Srutydrthaprakdsika. In it, 
Revanaradhya mentions both his father’s and grand¬ 
father’s names, Revanasiddhesvara and Sosali-Virana- 
radhya, which appear in the Siddhanta Sikhamani as 
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Revanasiddha and Viranaradhya, and his own name as 
Revanarya. This establishes the identity of the author 
of the above works with the author of Siddhmita Sikhamani 
beyond all doubt. (MSS. of these works are in the 
Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library. See Madras 
D.C. X, Nos. 5087-5090.) 

Sivaprakasaswamigal of Turaimangalam, the Tamil 
translator of this work, is also the author of a Tamil 
rendering of the VMdntaparichcheda, which forms part of 
the Vwekachintdnianu a work in Kannada by Nijaguna- 
sivayogi. It explains the differentiations between the per- 
ceiver and the thing perceived, the nature of bliss arising 
from understanding the Mahavakyas and the nature of the 
identity of the individual soul with Parama.tman as stated 
in the Utiayam'iinainsa. Sivaprakasaswami’s work is known 
as VMdntachintd»iani (see Madras D.C. Tamil, III, No. 
1604). Sivaprakasaswami is held in the highest respect 
as a Saiva Siddhanta writer. His writings are not only 
inspiring to a degree, but also full of refined feeling. In the 
Abidekamdlai, a VIrasaiva poem, we have his praise 
sung for us in a manner which shows the great hold he 
has on the VIrasaivas of Southern India (see Madras 
D.C. Tamil, I, No. 333). 

Sripati’s Native Country. 

In view of the fact that Sripati is a confirmed Vira- 
saiva teacher, the opinion may be hazarded that he 
belonged to the country which has long been inhabited in 
vast numbers by this community, i.e., the country lying 
approximately between the Krishna and the Godavari 
rivers. It is now clear from the authorities quoted above, 
that he hailed from the country round about what is now 
Bezwada, in the Guntur district, where some who claimed 
to be of his family flourished as religious teachers and 
poets. If this is so, it is not altogether unlikely that he was 
by birth a Telugu-speaking Aradhya Erfilimana, belonging 
to the Krishna-Godavari country, where the Aradhya 
Brahmanas are even now strong in numbers and from 
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where they have migrated to parts near and far. Sripati’s 
descendants, from the latest information I have been able 
to collect, live at Kaladhari village, Tanuku taluk, West 
Godavari district. One of these, Bhimalinga Aradhya by 
name, lives at Kaladhari village. Three or four other 
descendants of his found in this village claim to belong to 
the family of “ Vijayavatika Sripati ”, which confirms 
the literary tradition above referred to which ascribes 
to him the surname “ Vijayavatika ”. 

Sripati’s Learning and Profundity. 

Sripati was highly learned not only in the Vedas and 
the Vedanta but also in the /tiJidsas, Purdnas and A^'antas. 
As many ancient authorities are quoted by him, short 
descriptive accounts of the works quoted by him are given 
below. It should not, however, be understood that the 
list is in any sense, exhaustive. 

(i) Vedas. 

Apastamba Grihya Sutram. —The rites conducted 
with the domestic fire as dealt with by Apastamba in 
the 27 th Prasna of his Kalpasulra (Madras D.C, II, 
Nos. 1180 to 1184). 

There are commentaries on it:— 

(1) By Kapardasviimin [ibid.. Nos. 1186 and 1187) 

called Apastamba Bhdshyant. 

( 2 ) By Sudarsanacharya—called Grihya Tdtparya 

Darsanam {ibid.. No. 1188). 

( 3 ) By Kapardi—called Kapardikdrika (Report II, 

No. 6). Kapardi is referred to by Ramanuja. 

( 4 ) By Haradattacharya—called Apastambapdribhd- 

shasasutravydkhyd. 

The Pdribhdshaprahasajia is a portion of the 24 th 
Prasna of the Apastambakalpasutra. On it, Haradatta 
wrote his commentary (Madras D.C. II, No. 1075). 

Bddhdyana Sutra (or Bddhdyana Dfiarmasutra). — 
This is devoted to the religious and social laws of 
Brahmanism as taught by Bddhayana (Madras D.C. II, 
No. 1208). 
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There is a commentary on it called Bddhdyaimvydkhya 
by Govindaswami. 

Jaimini Sutm{o\- Jaimini GriJiya Sutram). —The Brah¬ 
mins who follow this sfiira are not so numerous as the 
followers of the Drahyayana and other Grihya Sutras 
belonging to the Sdma Veda. It is divided into two 
prasnas —the first consisting of 25, and the second 9, 
khandas. Copies of this sutra are rare. A copy of it was 
found by Prof. Seshagiri Sflstri at Trichinopoly and the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library copy is a manuscript copy 
from this MS. (see Madras Report on MSS. I, page 2, 
No. 8; also see Madras D.C. II, No. 1168). 

There is a metrical commentary on this Sutm called 
Jaimini Kdrikd, written by Bitagnihotrin, a disciple of 
Venkatanatha DIkshita, a native of Nagarjunagrama (see 
Madras Report on MSS. I, p. 3, No. 9 and Madras D.C. 

II, No. 1169). 

Another commentary is by Srinivasa. This is called 
Jaimmivydkhyd (see Madras D.C. II, No, 1170; also 
Report on MSS. II, p. 7). 

Vdjasaneya. —'Phis is apart of the Yajur-Veda., called 
Vdjasaneya Yajur-Veda, a Samhita complete in 40 adhydyas. 

Satarudriyam. — Rudrasdrasangraha, which investi¬ 
gates the meaning of the fifth Prasna of the fourth Kanda 
of the Black Yajurveda, has been commented upon by 
Nllakanta, son of Govindasuri, in his Rudrasdra¬ 
sangraha Vydkhyd, otherwise known as Rudramvmdmsa. 
This work is, in its turn, based in Satarudriya as 
acknowledged by the author himself in the beginning of 
his work. (See Madras T. C. of Sanskril MSS., 

III, i, A, No. 2070. For Satarudrainantrabhdshya, which 
describes itself as Satarudra-upanishai, see Deccan College 
Collections of MSS., I, p. .384', No. 541.) 

Rudrddhydya (or Rudrddhydmantra). —This is the 
Namaka part of the Namaka-Chamakam. The first 
of these is the name given to the 5th Prasna of the 
IV Kanda of the TaiUiriya Samhita and the second 
consists of the 20 Panchasats in the beginning of the 7th 
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Prasna of the same Kanda. The two Prapathakas are called 
the Namaka and Chamaka from the repetilion of the words 
Namas in the first and Cham in the second and 

The first is also called Rndraprasna, Safarudnya, Rudrd- 
dhydya or Rudrdpanishad (see Madras D.C. I, ii, Nos. 
113 to 141). 

Several MSS. of the Rndraprasna —which is the most 
popular name for the Ah'part—give the IVydsas with it. 
It is a highly popular part of the Taittirxya Sanihita and 
has had many commentaries on it, in Sanskrit, Telugu 
and Kannada. Among the Sanskrit commentaries are 
those of Sayana (or Vidyatirtha) and Bhattabhaskara, of 
which a free Telugu rendering is known (Madras D.C. 
I, iii No. 123). A Kannada translation of Bhattabhaskara 
by Gurunanja is also known (Madras D.C, I, ii. No. 116). 

Bhattabhaskara’s commentary is called Jndnayagna 
{ibid., No. 134). A Sanskrit abridgment of Bhatta¬ 
bhaskara’s commentary is also w'ell known {ibid., No. 
136). While Sayana’s commentary is famous, Bhatta¬ 
bhaskara’s is highly popular. A commentary {Rudrabhd- 
shyam) attributed to Vidyaranya is also known but it has 
been found that it does not agree with Sayana’s commen¬ 
tary on the portion of the Krishna YajurvMa as found in 
its IV Kanda. Moreover, it does not begin with the 
Mangalasloka found in all the Vedic commentaries of 
Sayana {ibid., No. 140). As an abridgment of this work 
is found attributed to Vidyatirtha {ibid.. No. 141), it has 
been suggested that this may be the commentary by 
Vidyatirtha, who is said to have been a guru of Vidyaranya 
{ibid.. No. 140). 

Two commentaries on the 5 th Prasna of the IV Kanda 
of the Taittiriya Samfiita of the YajurvMa written from the 
Puranic and the later Vedanlic points of view are worthy 
of note. One of these is Namakdrtha Prdkasa Sangraha by 
Abhinava Nrisimhasrama(Madras T.C. Ill, i. A, No. 2163). 
Another is Rudrasdrasangrahavydkhyd ; Rudramimdmsa 
by Nilakantha, who interprets the hymns in reference to the 
Kasikastotra and the manifestation of God Siva therein. 
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Rudraydmala. —It is also known as Bhairavaydniala. It 
consists of several parts and embodies a Samvdda between 
Uma and Mahesvara. Amongst its various parts are :— 

(1) Ganapatisahasrandmastdtram, which gives the 
significant names of Ganapati, beginning with the letter ; 
its colophon states that it is taken from the Rudraydmala. 
(See Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS.., Ill, i, No. 2546.) 

(2) BdldiripurasundarikavacJiam or Bdldkavacham, 
which is a mantra addressed to the Goddess Tripura- 
sundari conceived as a young girl. It is believed to be 
efficacious in securing protection. The colophon to this 
work says that it is taken from the Rudraydmala. [See 
Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIII, No. 6376; also 
Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2546 (c).] 

(3) Bdlamdla)naiiirah. —'I'his mantra is intended to 
propitiate the Goddess Devi conceived as Bala. The 
colophon acknowledges that it is taken from the Rudrayd¬ 
mala. [See Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., Ill, i, B, 
No. 2546 (^7).] 

(4) Bdldstavardjah. —A eulogy on the Goddess Bala, 
who is a manifestation of Sakti, sometimes called also as 
Tryaksharastotra. The colophon in it acknowledges its 
source to Rudraydmala. (See Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit 
MSS., Ill, i, B. 2546 O ; see also Madras D.C. of Sdnskrit 
MSS., XIX, Nos. 10792-10805.) 

(5) Bdlatripurasundaripatalam. — Balatripurasundari 
is only a manifestation of Parvati. to whom this Patala is 
devoted. It is in praise of her greatness. Its colophon 
acknowledges its source to Rudraydmala. [See Madras 
T.C. of Sdnskrit M.SS., Ill, i, B, No. 2546 (/).] 

(6) Bdlatripurasundaryastdttara .Satandmasfdtram .— 
The 1000 names of Balatripurasundari. In its colophon 
it acknowledges its source to Rudraydmala. (See D.C. 
of Sdnskrit MSS., XVII, No. 9157.) 

There is also a work of the name of Rudraydmalbttara- 
.^atakani, with a commentary called Kuladlpikd on it. It is 
a work of six Patalas. (See Madras D.C. XII, Nos. 4365, 
4367, 4434 and 4435 ; and 4435-37.) 
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Laghusuiravriththi. —This is a work I have been unable 
to trace. Whether it is the same as the Laghuvriththih is 
not certain. The latter is a commentary on Uchchbdarki, a 
work on the determination of the two accents, Uddata and 
Prachaya, they having to be indicated by the fingers of the 
reciter, each in a peculiar way, when a Svarita accent is 
followed by an Uddata or Prachaya. [See Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., II, No. 878; also Madras T.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2591 (79.] 

(ii) Upanishads. 

Sripati was conversant with the ten principal Upa¬ 
nishads, Dasbpanishad. Among those quoted by him are 
the following which come under the 108 or 98 Upanishads, 
sometimes called the Akshamalika Upanishads, after 
Aksha, a bead, and mdlika, a rosary, meaning a rosary of 
beads. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, 246 and 247.) 

Atharvasira LIpanishad. —This treats of the attributes 
pertaining to Siva who is taught in it as the Supreme 
Being. (Madras D.C. I, iii. Nos. 257 to 263, Compare 
with this Aiharvasikhbpauishad, which also treats of the 
superiority of Siva and the sanctity of the syllable Om. 
(Madras D.C. I, iii, Nos. 250 to 256.) 

Nardyanatapinyupa-nishad. —This Upanishad explains 
how the eight-syllabled man fra “ Om Namb Ndrdyandya" 
represents Siva and the ten avatars of Vishnu. It 
enumerates a number of mystic formulas connected with 
this mantra and describes the yantra or magic figure to be 
used in the worship that is conducted with the aid of this 
mantra. Lastly, it describes the high value of the mantra 
and the greatness of God conceived as Nariiyana. 

Aitareybpaniskad. —One of the dasbpanishads and 
forms part of the Aranyaka of the Rig-Veda and consists 
of Adhyayas 4 to 7 of the second Prasna. Some copies 
contain the whole of the second Prasna of the Aranyaka. 
The 2nd and 3rd Prasnas of the Aitareya-Aranyaka are 
known by the general name of Upanishad, sometimes as 
Bahvirchbpanishad or Mahaitareybpanishad, while Adhyayas 
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4 to 7 of the second Prasna are more particularly called the 
Aitareybpanishad. Hence some copies give—as above 
remarked—the whole of the second Prasna as the Aitareyb- 
pmtishad ; and it is for this reason obviously that the 
commentary on this Upanishad by Sankaracharya deals 
with the whole of the second Prasna. (See Madras D.C. I, 
iii, Nos. 323-325; Nos. 325 and 331.) It teaches that 
Atman is the cause of the manifested universe, that the 
knowledge of Atman which leads to salvation is the result 
of renunciation, and that the nature of Atman is conscious¬ 
ness though variously thought of. Sankara has a com¬ 
mentary on this Upanishad called Aitareybpanishad- 
bhdshyam. It is according to Advaita Vedanta. There is 
a gloss on it called Aiiareybpanishadbhdskyasya-tippanatn 
by Jnanamrita-Yati. In some MS. copies, this gloss forms 
part of Sayana’s Veddrthaprakdsa, dedicated to his brother 
Madhava. The current idea that Sayana took much help 
from others in composing his Vedic commentaries is clearly 
borne out by the inclusion of this gloss in his Veddriha- 
prakdsa. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 332.) Another 
commentary on this Upanishad, called Aikireybpanishad- 
bkdshyam, is by AnandatTrtha from the Dvaita standpoint. 

BriJiaddranyakbpaniskad. —This Upanishad consists 
of 6 Adhyayas from the 3rd to the 8th Adhyaya of the 
Aranyaka of the Sukla-Yajurvbda. After treating of 
Avidya in the opening chapter, it gives in the next three, 
a lengthy discourse between Jauaka Videha and Yagna 
valkya regarding the true nature of the Supreme Being 
and of His relation to the universe. The 5th and 6th 
chapters deal with a number of Upasanas or modes of 
meditation and worship as leading to the salvation or 
Moksha, or to the attainment of the higher wisdom, which 
delivers one from the bondage of Karma and reincarnation. 
Among the commentaries on it are the following : — 

{ a) Brihaddranyakb panishad Bhashya. —Commentary 
by Sankaracharya. A gloss on Sankara’s commentary, 
Brihaddranyakbpanishadbhdshya-Tika, is by Anandainana, 
pupil of Suddhananda. (Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 645.) 
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{b) Another commentary on this Upanishad is by 
Nityanandasrama, pupil of Purushottamasrama. This is 
known by the name of Mitakshara (not to be confounded 
with the legal work of the same name). 

(r) There is a metrical commentary on this Upa¬ 
nishad by Anandatirtha. 

Briha-ndbdldpanishad. —This Upanishad consists of 8 
Brahmanas and explains the origin of the sacred ashes 
of Saivism known as Bhasma or Vibhuti, its preparation, 
the deities presiding over it, the various ways in which it 
is to be used and the virtue or merit attached to its use, 
illustrating it all with a story. It also gives the legendary 
origin of Rudraksha and describes the merit that would 
accrue to the wearer of a string of Rudraksha beads. 
(Madras D,C. I, iii, Nos. 629-632.) 

This comes under miscellaneous Upanishads. It may 
be added that the JdbdlupanishadzuA RndrCiksha Jdbdlopa- 
nishad belong to the Sdma-Veda Upanishads; the 
Jdbdldpanishad to the Sukla Vajur-VMa group of Upani¬ 
shads ; and the Vriddhajdbdldpanishad to the group of 
Upanishads classed under the head “Miscellaneous”. (See 
Tanjore Catalogt/e, II, Contents ii-iv.) 

ChcJidndogydpanishad. —This Upanishad first explains 
the two different results accruing from the practice of 
Karma, according as it is or is not associated with the 
knowledge of certain Vidyas, and then proceeds to set 
out the nature of the highest knowledge to be attained 
and examines the different means of securing it. Sankara 
has a commentary, Chc/idndogydpanis/iadbhdskyam, on it 
from the Advaita standpoint. A gloss on it, from the 
Visishtadvaita portion, is by Rangarfimanuja. Ananda¬ 
tirtha has a metrical commentary on it from the Dvaita 
standpoint. 

Hamsdpanis/iad. —This Upanishad teaches that the 
Supreme Being is to be identified with Hamsa and is to be 
conceived as immanent in the human body. He has to 
be meditated upon and worshipped by the Hamsa-mantra. 
(Madras D,G I, iii. Nos, 841 to 850.) 
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Mantrbpanishad. —One outside the 108 mentioned in 
Mukiikbpanishad. (See Madras D.C, I, iii, 710; but see 
No. 285, where the Upanishad is mentioned as occurring 
with the Aimaprabbdhbpanishad.) 

Isavasybpanishad. —This Upanishad teaches the 
omni-penetrativeness and other qualities and characteristics 
of the Supreme Being and the insufficiency of either works 
{Karma) ox knowledge {Ghdita) alone to lead to bliss. 

Among the commentaries on this Upanishad are the 
following :— 

(a) By Sankara called Isdvdsydpanishadbhdshyam, a 
gloss on which is Isdvdsybpanis/iadbhdshya-itppanam by 
Sivilnandayati. (See Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 312.) 

(b) Another by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandatma. 
{Ibid., No. 316.) 

(r) A third one called Isdvdsybpaiiishadbhdshyarn by 
Anandatirtha. This is in metrical form and is according 
to the Dvaita School of Vedanta taught by him, 

{d) A fourth one by Vedantadesika, called Isdvdsybpani- 
shnd-bhdshyam, according to the Visishtadvaita School. 

Jdbdlb pant shad. —This Upanishad deals with a particu¬ 
lar kind of ybgic meditation in which the aspirant is asked 
to concentrate his vision on the junction-point of the nose 
and the eyebrows and to repeat the Satarudriya prayer ; it 
further deals with the Sanyasa dsrama or the religious life 
of asceticism and describes the Sanyasin who deserves to 
be called Paramahamsa. 

[In the Kshurikopanishad, which is not referred to by 
Sripati, the practice of Vbg-a is e.'cplained at some length 
and then it is declared that Fbi^a is capable of cutting like 
a razor the endless cord of Samsara. (Madras D.C. I, lii, 
Nob. 418 to 421.)] 

The Jdbdlbpanishad above mentioned should be diffe¬ 
rentiated from the Jdbdlyupatiishad, which e.vplains the 
terms Pasu and Pati as used by the Pasupatas. It teaches 
that the smearing of the Vibhuti is capable of leading to the 
acquisition of the knowledge which is essential for attaining 
salvation. (Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 476.) 
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Then, again, the Upanishad called Tarasaropanisluxd 
agrees in its first kkanda with that of Jdbaldpanishad, 
though the two differ from the second kkanda. The 
Tdrasdrbpanishad teaches that the Narayanastaka mantra 
is a mystic prayer-formula possessing the power of leading 
human souls to salvation, when men use it in the practice 
of yogic meditation. (Madras D.C. I, iii, Nos. 478-479.) 

Kaivalyopanishad,. —This Upanishad teaches that 
salvation is to be attained only by realizing that Siva or 
Nilakantha of innumerable attributes and powers is identical 
with the attributeless Self. ( Madras D.C. I, iii. Nos. 
395-410.) There is a commentary on it, according to the 
Advaita system, by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandasrama. 
It is called Kaivalyopanishad Dlpika. (Madras D.C. I, iii. 
Nos. 411-413.) 

Katkavallynpanishad. —Mrityu (the God of Death) 
teaches to Nachiketas the fruitlessness of worldly pleasures, 
the greatness of eternal freedom and the immortal and 
blissful nature of Atman. Sankara has a commentary on 
it called Kathavallyupaniskadbhdshya. A gloss on it 
called Kathavallyupanishadbkdskyasya-iippanam by Siva- 
nanda, who mentions his name in the colophon to his 
gloss. Anandatirtha has a metrical commentary on it. 

Kansltakyupanishad. —In this Upanishad, the Saguna 
and Nirguna forms of worship and the nature of the 
Supreme Being are described and explained. 

Mdndukybpanishad. —This Upanishad describes the 
meaning and the power of Pmnava as a means of knowing 
the nature and the reality of the .Self. Some copies of 
this Upanishad contain a number of slbkas by Gaudapfida 
in interpretation of it. Some think that these slbkas form 
part of the Upanishad itself. These latter are divided into 
4 prahasanas and expound the Advaita School of the 
Vedanta and are intended to meet certain objections that 
may be raised against that school. (Madras D.C. I, iii. 
No. 694.) 

Sankara’s commentary on it is called Mdndukybpa- 
nishadbhdshyam. A gloss on it by Anandatman is called 
5 
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Mandukyopanishacibhashyasya-tippanam. Sankariinanda’s 
commentary is called Mdndukydpanishad Dlpika. Ananda- 
tirtha’s commentary is called Mdndukybpanishadbhdshyam. 

Mundakbpanishad .—This Upanishad first premises 
that wisdom acquired by the study of the Vedas and the 
Sastras is lower and that the other wisdom which results 
from the knowledge of the Immortal One is higher, and 
that Karma associated with wisdom leads to the salvation 
of Moksha. Then it treats of the characteristics of the 
Supreme Being as well as of the nature and the origin of 
the Universe. It enjoins renunciation and asceticism and 
Yogic meditation as the means of attaining the higher 
wisdom and almost discards the Vedic religion of rituals. 

Sankara has a commentary called Mundakbpanishad- 
bhdshya on it. On it is the gloss called Mundakbpanishad- 
bhdshyasya-tippanam. Anandatirtha’s commentary is also 
known as Mundakbpanis/iadbhashyam. 

Ndrdyanbpanishad .—This Upanishad teaches that the 
Universe proceeds from and returns unto Narayana, that 
he is the universe and that the eight-syllabled Mantra — 
Om Namb Ndrdyandya —is the means of worshipping Him 
and thus winning salvation. 

Sveidsvatarbpanishad .—This Upanishad explains the 
characteristics of the Supreme Being and the individual 
soul, and teaches meditation and worship by means of the 
Pranava, the Supreme Person being identified with Rudra 
as the bestower of salvation. 

A commentary on it, called the Svetdsvaiarbpaniskad 
Dlpika, is by Vijnanottama, pupil of Jnanottama. It is 
from the Advaita standpoint. (Madras D.C. I, iii. No. 810.) 

Taittirlybpanishad .—This Upanishad, after describing 
the importance of the Pranava and mentioning certain rules 
of conduct, explains the nature of the Supreme Being and 
of the worship and meditation which lead to the salvation of 
Moksha. 

A commentary on this Upanishad Is by Sankaracharya 
called Taittirlybpanishad Bhdshyam. A gloss on Sankara’s 
commentary is by Achyuta Krishnananda Tirtha, pupil of 
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Svayamprakasa Sarasvati. {Ibid., No. 509.) It is called 
Taittiriybpanishad Vyakhya Navamdla. {Ibid) 

An unknown author has another commentary on it. 
(Madras D.C. II, hi, No. 508.) It is called Taittiriybpa¬ 
nishad Vyakhya. 

Another gloss of this Upanishad is the Taittirlybpa- 
nishad Dlpika by Sankarananda, pupil of Anandatma. 
(Madras D.C. I, hi. No. 511.) 

Another commentary is by Sayanacharya and is part 
of his commentary on the Krishna Yajurvedaka. 

Another commentary on this Upanishad is by Ranga- 
ramanuja Muni according to the Visistadvaita system 
of Vedanta. (Madras D.C. I, iii, No. 513.) 

There is a metrical commentary on this Upanishad by 
' Anandatirtha. 

(iii) Puranas and Itihasas. 

Harivamsa. —A supplement to the Mahdbhdrata and 
deals with the story of Krishna and his descendants. 
(Madras D-C. IV, i. Nos. 1968 to 1973.) 

Sivaglta. —A work in 16 Adhyfxyas. Said to be a 
portion of the Padtna Purdna. (See Madras T.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS. Ill, i. A, No. 2114; Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., IV, ii. No. 2546.) Aufrecht, in his Cat. 
Bodl., No. 61, gives the contents of the chapters of this work. 
This work is intended to establish the superiority of Siva, 
as God. In the Madras Oriental MSS. Library there are 
five copies of this work. (Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
IV, ii. Nos. 2546, 254/, 2548, 2549 and 2550.) There is a 
commentary on it, called Sivaglta-tdtparya Prakdsika, in 16 
Adhyfiyas by Paramasivendra Sarasvati, who describes him¬ 
self as the disciple of Abhinavanarayanendra Sarasvati. 
There are three copies of this in the Library above named. 

It is stated in the Sivaglta that its greatest secrets 
were narrated by Siva to Rama in the forest of Dandaka- 
ranya, the same being again narrated by Skanda to Sanat- 
kumara. In the colophon to this work it is described as 
an Upanishad occurring in the Padma Purdna. 
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Siva Purdna. —This is a work in 75 Adhyayas in the 
Purva Bhaga. (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i. A, 
No. 2476; D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, ii, Nos. 2359, 2360, 
2361, 2362, 2363 and 2364.) It is a Puriina treating of the 
greatness of Siva and the manner of His worship. It also 
gives many details about Saivism. A list of contents of 
this Parana is given by Aufrecht in the Cat. Bodl., No. 113. 

Vdyavlya Samhita. —It is a part of the Siva Purdna 
which consists of many different parts— Dharmasamhita, 
Vdyavlya Samhita, etc. It is described in 2 parts of 30 
Adhyayas in the India Offue Library Cat., I, p. 1314; 
also see Madras D.C. IV, ii. No. 2364. 

A Vdyavlya Purdna is also known. (See Madras 
D.C. I, ii, No. 140, at p. 184.) It is cited by Say ana in 
the commentary (attributed to him) on the Rudraprasna. 
{Ibid., No. 140, p. 182.) 

Brahmdndapurdnam. —This Purdna contains: — 

1. Arthapanchakavivarana, which in 30 Adhyayas 
treats of the five essentials of religion— svasvarupa, para- 
svarupa, updyasvarupa, pulasvarupa and virodktsvarupa. 

2. Kshetramdhdtmyakhanda (1 to 12 Adhyayas)— 
{a) Srirangamahatmya; {b) Venkatagirimahatmya, etc. 

3. Adhydtma Rdmdyanam. —Treats of the story of 
Rama as an incarnation of God in 7 Kandas. There is 
a commentary on this work by Ramavarman, king of 
Sringiberapura, son of Himmativarman and pupil and 
patron of Nagesabhatta. The commentary is called 
Adhydtmardmdyanasetu (Madras D.C. IV, i. No. 2159). 
This part of the Purana is highly popular with religiously 
inclined people in Southern India. 

Many MSS. of this work are known (Madras D.C. 
IV, i, Nos. 2145 to 2149). 

Vishnudharmbttaram. —A portion of the Gdrudapurdna, 
intended to establish the supremacy of Vishnu above all 
other gods and to teach how Vaishnava worship is to be 
conducted. (Madras D.C. IV, i, Nos. 2111—2118.) 

Pardsarapurdna. —A work complete in 18 Adhyayas, 
said to contain 1008 stanzas. An upapurdna attributed 
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to Parasara. A list of its contents will be found in the 
India Office Library Cat., page 1230. (Madras D.C. IV, 
ii, No. 2348.) 

Linga Purdna- —A Mahapurana of 159 Adhyayas 
treating mainly of the Linga and the various forms of Siva. 
It also gives a few genealogical events from Priyamvrata 
to Krishna. It also narrates the stories of the destruction 
of Tripura and other demons by Siva, besides instruction 
for the performance of the different ceremonies in honour 
of Siva. Aufrecht gives a list of contents of this work in 
the Bodleian Library Catalogue, No. 101. There are three 
MSS. of this work in the Madras Oriental Library. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i. Nos- 2257 to 2259.) This 
Purana is said to be narrated to Narada and the Rishis in 
the Naimisha forest by Suta, who heard it from Vyasa. 

Kdmigdmah. —This voluminous work of over 136 
Patalas deals with the worship of Siva and the performance 
of the various religious festivals in Saiva temples. 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, page 4227, Nos. 5431 
to 5432.) Though it is described as a Mdhdtmya, it also 
deals with the construction of temples, making of images, 
etc. It has a bearing on sculpture which cannot be 
over-estimated. 

Skdndapurdna. —This Purana is the storehouse of all 
the stories connected with Siva and his greatness. It 
contains many sections, each a separate work in itself:_ 

Nagarakhanda; Um.asamhita; Bhimakhanda; Sankara- 
samhita; Setumahatmyam ; Isanasamhita ; Brahmottara- 
khanda; Kalikakhanda ; Kasikhanda ; Jambudvipod- 
bhava; Dharmakhanda; Sutasamhita; Saurasamhita; etc. 
Each of these is again sub-divided into a number of 
parts, with further sub-divisions among each of them. 
Thus, the A'dgarakhanda has 13 Adhyayas and deals 
mainly with the artisan descendants of Visvakarman, 
goldsmiths, carpenters, etc. This is described in detail 
in the India Office Library Catalogue, page 1347. The 
Hdtakesvaramdhdtmya is included in it. (See India Office 
Library Catalogue, page 1348; also Madras D.C. of 
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Sanskrit MSS. IV, No. 2302.) The Umasamhita treats of 
the story of the Rdmayana. The Bhimakhanda deals with 
the object of pilgrimages and the many benefits to be 
derived from them. (See India Office Library Catalogue, 
page 13.S7; Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i, Nos. 
2310-2311.) The Sankarasamhita treats of Viramahesvara- 
prasamsa, Sivabhaktadhyanapuja and Laukikacharya. 
(See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. IV, i. Nos. 2287 and 
2313.) A K/tanda ol Sankarasamhita is Sivarakasyakhanda, 
which, in ils turn, has included in it the Upadesakanda in 
85 Adhyfiyas treating of Kailasa and its Lord {ibid., No. 
2314); the Sambhavakanda, the Asurakanda, the Vlra- 
mahendrakanda, the Yuddhakanda, the Devakanda and 
the Dakshakanda (ibid., Nos. 2314 to 2318); also the 
Mokshakanda, which sets out the incarnations of Vishnu 
and treats of rules of conduct and of the means of salva¬ 
tion. (Ibid., No. 2312.) 

The Sanatkiimdrasanihita which includes the Siva- 
tattvasudhanidhi, Jivanmuktaprakarana, Videhamuktapra- 
karana, and the Mahavakyaprakarana. (See ibid.. No. 
2287.) The Srlsailakhanda is also a part of it. It treats 
of the sacredness of Srisaila and the places connected with 
it. (Madras D.C. IV, i. Nos. 2319-2320.) The Tunga- 
hhadrdkhanda forms part of this Samhita. It treats of 
the greatness and holiness of the Tungabhadra and of 
the holy places and tanks near it. (Madras D.C. of 
Sdnskrit MSS., IV, i. No. 2298.) 

The Setumdltatniya treats of the sacredness and great¬ 
ness of Setu. (/bid.. No. 2287.) 

The Tsdnasamhita treats of Sivaratripradurbhava-tad- 
vratapujavidhana, Sukumaraganesvarapradana and Siva- 
ratrimahatmya. (Ibid., No. 2288.) 

The Brahmdttarakhanda treats of the greatness of 
.Siva and of the value of devotion to him. (Ibid., Nos. 
2303, 2309 ; also Aufrecht, Bodleian Catalogue, Nos. 127 
and 128.) 

The Kdlikdkhanda treats of the greatness of Siva, and 
of the wearing of the Rudraksha beads and sacred ashes. 
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It criticizes the practice of branding the body with the 
marks of conch and wheel, the emblems of Vishnu, 
and the wearing of the Urdhvapundra. It also narrates 
various stories to prove the superiority of Siva to Vishnu. 
(Madras D.C of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, 2290.) 

The Kasikhanda, which is in 100 sections, treats 
fully of the greatness and sanctity of Kasi and the places 
connected with it. (See Aufrecht, Bod, Cat., No. 120; 
Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, No. 2291.) A 
commentary called Padyojana has been written on it. 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, Nos. 2294-2296.) 

]ambndvipbdbhava has included in it the following:— 
Sahyamalakagramamahatmya; Keralakhandavarnana ; 
Dakshinakanda ; Keraladvipavarnana; Nilanadivarnana ; 
Hemadrikhanda; Muktapurivarnana; Hemesvarimaha- 
tmya; Bhavishyadvamsavalivarnana; Madhyaranyamaha- 
tmya ; Vatesvarakshetramahatmya; Srlmukhakshetra- 
mahatniya; Bhavishyatkathanuvarnana. {Ibid., No. 2297.) 

In the Dharmakhanda, the story of the early life of 
Valmiki is given and occasion is taken to inculcate certain 
moral and religious dharntas based on it. The greatness 
of Ramayana is also set out in it at some length. (See 
ibid., No. 2299.) 

The Sutasamhita is in four Khandas and is separate¬ 
ly dealt with below. The same remark applies to the 
Saurasamhita. 

Sutasamhita. —-This is a work in four Khandas, namely, 
Sivamahatmyakhanda, Jnanaybgakhanda, Muktikhanda and 
Yagnavaibhavakhanda, in the last of which the Uparl Bhaga 
containing Brahmagita and the Sutagita occur. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. Nos. 2321, 2322, 2323, 
2324, 2325, 2326 and 2327.) 

A detailed description of this work will be found in 
the India Office Dibrary Catalogue, pages 1377-1380. 
Briefly put, it is a collection of Saiva doctrines and legend¬ 
ary illustrations, especially according to the Yoga practices 
collected from and forming part of the Skanda Purana. 
Later treatises on Saiva ritualism and philosophy are 
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avowedly based on what is contained in the Sutasamhita 
(see, for example) Kriydkramddydtdtiikd, which deals with 
the rites to be performed in Siva temples and Sivakalpa- 
drumah, which treats of Saiva philosophy, both of which 
quote the Sutasamhita, see Madras T.C. IV, i, B, pp. 4919 
and 4S)88, Nos. .3304 and 3348). There is a well-known 
commentary on this work which is called Sutasamhita- 
vydkhyd, otherwise known as Tdtparya Dlpika. This 
commentary is, according to the work itself, by Madhava- 
charya, who is spoken of in it as the pupil of Kilsivilasa 
Kriyasakti. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, 
Nos. 2328-2331.) This work has been published in the 
Ananda-srama Sanskrit Series. 

Madhava mentioned as the author of this Vydkhya 
has undoubtedly to be identified with Chaunda Madhava, 
the general and minister of Bukka I, the Vijayanagar 
king, who is mentioned in a lithic inscription, dated in 
1368 A.D. (E.C. VII, Shikarpur 281). According to 
this record, this Madhava called, for the sake of differ¬ 
entiating him from others of the same name, Chaunda 
Madhava, was known for his ascetic virtues and belonged 
to the Angirasa-gdtra. He has to be distinguished from 
Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya, of the Sringeri Matha, 
who was a contemporary of his and who belonged to 
the Bharadva-ja-gotra. Chaunda Madhava was a Saiva, 
whereas Madhava, the son of Mayana and brother of 
Sayana, was an Advaitin of Sankara’s School. Of 
Chaunda Madhava, the inscription above quoted states 
that he was an astonishing expert in policy, as great as 
Brihaspati in wisdom and a learned man engaged in com¬ 
posing poetry which gave great pleasure to the minds of all. 
Through the grace of his teacher KiisTvilasa Kriyasakti, 
he attained, we are told, great celebrity as a Saiva. He is 
also described as the conqueror of many countries 
on the shores of the Western Ocean. This statement 
is confirmed by the Goa plates and other records and is 
therefore no empty boast. Kriyasakti is described in 
this inscription as “ the manifest incarnation of Siva”. 
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It was at his instance, we are told, that Madhava, his 
disciple, made the grant of the three villages, mentioned in 
it to Kashmir Brahmans, who were “ travellers to the 
farthest points of the C/idrdyamya-aiicharaimi.'aidya, daily 
observers of all the rites appointed in the pure Sivd»indya, 
ever devoted to the worship of the Ashtanuirti ” {i.e., the 
Vidyesvaras, who were the objects of adoration in his vow'). 
A few points worthy of note in connection with this grant 
are:—(1) that the three villages gifted were re-grouped into 
one and called Vidyesvarapura and made over with the con¬ 
sent of King Bukka-Raya I; (2) the gift was made in order to 
fulfil the great Saiva vow, which Madhava had commenced 
with special rites a year before as directed in the Siva- 
dmndya \ (3) the gift was made by Madhava after obtaining 
due permission for so doing, from his sovereign by petition, 
saying, “From the funds of my own property, I will carry 
out your order; give me leave ” ; (4) that after obtaining 
Bukka’s permission for the gift, Madhava purchased the 
three villages situated in his own Mayidala {i.e., the province 
over which he himself governed as Viceroy)—“purchasing,” 
we are told, at the price of the day, wuth the knowledge 
of the authorities of the Mandala, which speaks eloquently to 
his high character, he not taking any advantage of his position 
as Viceroy in a transaction so personal to himself; (5) the 
gift was made in the month of Kartika, the day being 
Monday, both being sacred to Siva; and (6) the grant was 
undertaken on the advice of the Sivaguru Kasivilasa Kriya- 
sakti. “ In order to have an oversight of that kingdom 
{i.e., the Araga province of Vijayanagar, which extended 
as far as the shores of the Western Ocean with which 
Madhava was entrusted by Bukka), without trouble, before 
making the gift, Madhava”, we are told, “worshipped in 
the manner of the Sivdnmdya, the god of gods embodied in 
his own favourite Luiga, Tryambakanatha, by means of 
daily special ceremonies, and by a number of rites and 
practices.” (See E.C. Shimoga VII, Shikarpur 281.) 
There can be scarcely any doubt that Chaunda Madhava, 
the author of the Tdiparya-Dlpika, was as great as a 
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warrior and administrator as a poet and philosopher. Nor 
is there any room for suspicion that the Madhava of 
Shikarpur 281 is the same as the Madhava described as 
the author of the Taipixrya-Dlpika. While the Sutasamhita 
is mentioned by Sripatii he does not mention Chaunda 
Mildhava’s commentary on it. This may be taken as 
evidence of the fact that he was a contemporary of this 
Madhava, both having probably lived, as above indicated, 
about the third quarter of the 14th century. (We know 
from the inscription quoted above that Chaunda Madhava 
lived about 1368 A.D. and that Sripati’s grandson men¬ 
tioned in the Srisailam record had probably just died in 
1405 A.D., for the gift of the beam therein referred to was 
made for his merit.”’’) 

Sankarasamhita. —A part of Skdnda Purana of which 
apart (Adhyayas 180 to 183) treating of Viramahesvara- 
prasamsana, Sivabhaktadhyanapuja and Lankikachara is 
available in the Madras Oriental MSS. Library. {D.C. of 
Sdnskrit MSS.^ W, No. 2313.) 

Saurasarnhita. —A portion of the Skdnda Purdtta, 
treating mainly of Siva as the Supreme Being, his nature 

In his Su/asamhi/a Vydkhya. otherwise known as Tatparya- 
Dipikd, Madhava styles himself paratnabhakta of Kasivilasa Kriya- 
sakti, and Sri mat Iryanibaka pddabja seva parayaiwui (one who is 
devoted to doing service at the lotus feet of the sacred Tryambaka). 
The inscription referred to in the text describes not only as the 
disciple of Kasivilasa Kriyasakti but also as deeply devoted to 
Tryanibakanatha i.e., Siva. In the beginning of his Vydkhya, 
Madhava describes himself as the worshipper of Kdsivildsakhya 
Kriyasakhsa, i.e., Kasivilasa Kriyasakti who was the manifestation 
of Siva himself ; and further as Srimattryambaka pdddbja Sevd- 
nishndta Tcjasa Vcdasdstra pratishtdtra Srlman Madhava Manlritur. 
(See Madras D.C. Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. p. 1588, No. 2323.) In 
the colophon to the first .4dhyaya, he also speaks of himself 
as Upanishaiimar<<:a pravartakcna Sri Mddhavdcharya, etc. (ibid.) 
In this MS. there is an interpolation which states that there is a 
Sutdsamhita Vydk/iyd called Advaila-JJipikd by Vidyaranya {Ibid., 
pp. 1589-1590). There is an evident mixing up of Madhava, the 
Saiva, and Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya. (See for further infor¬ 
mation, Mysore Gazetteer, (1930 Edition), II, iii, 1431-1446). 
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and attributes. It is of 16 Adhyayas described at length in 
the India Office Library Cataloy^ue (p. 1382). (See Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i, Nos. 2332 and 2333.) 

Sivadharmak. —This is a work descriptive of the 
details connected with the worship of Siva. (See Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, Nos. 5507 and 5508; see also 
Vol. IV, No. 2325, for description of a MS. of this work 


under Sutasamhita.) 

Vdtula. —This is evidently a shortened form for Vdtula- 
tantram, a Saivagama work which is made up of the 
following ten Patalas :— 


Tatva bheda patala 
Varna bheda patala 
Chakra bheda patala 
Varga bheda patala 
Tantra bheda patala 
Pranava bheda patala 
Brahma-bheda patala 
Anga bheda patala 
Mantra jata patala 
Mantra kila patala 

(See Madras D.C. of MSS., XI, Nos. 547/ to 5480.) 
There is a Kannada Tika (commentary) on this work. 


1. "4^ qra- 

2. qtq q355 

3. qSH 

4. cfiT 4r4 qsa 

5. cT'il 13^ 

6. 13® 

7. 13^ 

8. 3TW 1355 

9. itifr i3?5 

10. ^155 qj55 


(See ibid.. No. 5480.) 

The Anubhavasutram, a work of eight Adhikaranas, 
is a part of this exhaustive Agama treatise. This part is 
devoted to the topic of the realization of Siva as the 
.Supreme Being in self-realization. (Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., X, 5074.) A part of it is Sarabha Sdluva 
Mantrakalpa, which treats of the repetition of the mantra 
addressed to Sarabha Saluva Pakshiraja. (Madras D.C., 
of Sanskrit MSS., XV, Nos. 8096-8098.) A rendering 
in Tamil of the 7th Patala of this work by Arumugaswami^ 
a Brahman writer of Tirukkoilur, is known. (Madras 
D.C. of Tamil MSS., Ill, No. 1418.) 

Virdsamaha. —This is a work in two parts, Purva- 
hhdga and Uttarabhdffa. (See Madras D.C. of MSS., 
X, No. 5118.) This work should be distinguished from 
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Virasaivagamah, a treatise on the religion of Virasaivas, in 
12 Patalas. (See ibid.^ Nos. 549/-5501.) The VirdgamaJh 
however, is usually found in MSS. with Virasaivdgamah. 
(See tbid.y Nos. 5499 and 5500 under description of those 
MSS.) There are at least four incomplete copies of the 
Vlrdgamah in the Madras Oriental MSS. Library, no 
complete work having been so far found. (See ibid., Nos. 
5502-5a05.) According to one copy—the longest available 
(No. 5o04)—it should be taken to be a fairly long treatise, 
extending as it does to 40 Patalas. The Uttarabhdga, known 
also as Nirdlamba Yoga, is the part generally available. 

\ dgnavalkya- Sutra. —To be distinguished from 
Ydgnavalkya Smrithi, the well-known treatise on Hindu 
law. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS. V, No. 2702; 
also T.C of Sanskrit AfSS., Ill, i, B, No. 2676.) 

Sdnkhya Sdstra —This is a reference to the Sankhya 
system in general and not to any particular work bearing 
on it. It should be distinguished from the Sdnkhya 
Chandrikd, a short treatise on the Sankhya system of 
philosophy by Narayana Pandita. (Wilson, Descriptive 
Catalogue of Mackenzie Collection of MSS., page 176, 
No. 1.) 

Sdndilya Smrithi. —A work of five chapters of the 
Achara portion of the code of which the sage Sandilya 
is the reputed author. (See Wilson, Descriptive Cata¬ 
logue of Mackenzie Collection of MSS., page 164, No. 6.) 

Mahimnaha. —This is short for Mahtmnastavaha. It is a 
hymn of praise and prayer addressed to Siva. There 
are many MS. copies of this work in the Madras Ori¬ 
ental MSS. Library. (See Madras D.C. of Sanskrit iMSS., 
XIX, Nos. 11103-11124; IV, i. No. 2153.) Another 
incomplete copy is also to be .seen there. (Madras T.C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., I, i, B, No. 399.) Another copy of 
this work, complete with commentary, is also in the same 
Library. (Madras T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i, A, 
No. 2015.) Some commentators attribute this work to 
Pushpadanta, whose name is actually mentioned in the 
colophons appearing in certain MS. copies of it. (Madras 
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D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, Nos. 11106, 11112; 
also Madras T.C. of Sanskrit M.SS., Ill, i. A, No. 
2015.) Others, however, hold that it was composed 
by Kumarilla Bhattacharya. Thus Ahobala states in 
his commentary that Pushpadanta, a Gandharva, composed 
this hymn to glorify Siva, when he appeared before him 
in response to severe penance. In another commentary 
it is said that Pushpadanta composed this hymn in 
expiation of the sin of disregarding the remains of the 
offerings made to Siva. Desayamatya, another com¬ 
mentator, attributes it to Kumarilla Bhatta, whom he 
describes as an incarnation of Subrahmanya, son of Siva. 
It should be added that some MSS. contain colophons 
actually mentioning Bhattapadacharya ( i.e., Kumarilla 
Bhatta) as its author see D.C. of Sanskrit 

MSS., XIX, No. 11109). Desayamatya speaks of himself 
as the son of Annayamatya of Kaundinya-gotra and a 
disciple of Chandramauli, a descendant of Prolanaradhya 
and of Lolla-Lakshmidhara, and that he was a minister 
along with Nadindlagopa and Saluva Thimma. (Madras 
D. C.of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, No. 11120.) Ahobala’s 
commentary is known as Kalpalatii and is a full one. 
Ahobala describes himself as the son of Narasimhabhatta 
of the Bhaskara family and Ramamba. (See Madras D.C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., XIX, No. 11119.) The popularity of this 
work can be easily imagined when it is stated that there 
are other shorter commentaries on it, some of them re¬ 
stricted to the first 33 stanzas only and some others furnish¬ 
ing summaries of the older commentaries on it. (See 
D. C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, Nos. 11123 and 
11124; also No. 11122.) The work is sometimes—though 
less commonly—known as Mahimnastbtra. (See Madras 
T.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Ill, i. A, No. 2015, colophon.) 
Pushpadanta is quoted by Rajasekhaia, the poet, who 
belongs to circa 900 A.D. Dr. Keith notes the fact that 
it is known to the Nydyamanjari of Jayanta Bhatta and 
so cannot be later than the 9th century. {History of 
Sanskrit Literature, 220-221.) 
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Agnirahasya. —Ramanuja in his Sri Bhdshya refers to 
this work thus (III, 3-19);—(1) “In the book of the 
Vd!asaneyaka^ called Aguirahasya, we meet with a medi¬ 
tation on Brahman called Sdndilyavidyd, and there is also a 
Sdndilyavidya in the Brihaddranyaka" etc. (Thibaut, 641). 
(2) Another reference to this work in the Sri Bhdshya 
occurs at III. 3-44 (Thibaut, 668): “In the Vd/asaneyaha, 
in the Agnirahasya chapter, there are references to certain 
altars built of mind, ‘ built of mind, built of speech, etc. ’ ” 

(iv) Other Authors Quoted by Sripati. 

Among other authors mentioned by Sripati in the 
body of his work may be mentioned the following:—(1) 
Manchana Pandita, author of a commentary on Guhddhi- 
karana\ (2) Paramasivaradhya Bhattacharya, who wrote the 
Kaivalya Pyakdsa\ (3) Durvasa, author of Kdrakavrittilak- 
shana\ (4) Paramananda Aradhya ; and (5) Jaimini, author 
of VMapddastavah. Whether the Manchana Pandita men¬ 
tioned by Sripati can be identified with Manchana, the 
author of a work named Asvaldyanasutrapraydgapradipika, 
is open to doubt. (See Hultzsch, Reports oh Sanskrit 
MSS. in S. India, I, page 15, No. 175.) He was also known 
as Manchanarya. [Ibid., Ill, No. 1616, p. 5.) He cannot 
be the Manchana referred to by Sripati as he is not an 
author. Another Manchana, son of Ramaraja Preggada, 
minister of King Verna, and grandfather of Manchiraja, 
who performed the consecration of two lingas, brought 
from Srisaila, at the Mandukosvara temple, at Manikes- 
varam, in the present Guntur district, and made other 
gifts to the latter temple, is mentioned in a record dated 
in Saka 12/o or 1.553 A.D. {Alellore Inscriptio-ns iii, 78, 
pp. 1037-45.) Whether this Manchana is identical with 
the Manchapdrya mentioned as his younger brother by 
Chaundappachiirya, who wrote a commentary on the 
Srauta Sutra of Apastamba, which is a work on Vedic 
sacrifices, is also open to question. This work is called 
Prayogaratnamdla and in its colophon Chaundapa describes 
himself as the son of Chinnarya and elder brother of 
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Adityadeva and Manchaparya and minister of King 
Bhupati, son of Bukka II and Tippamba and grandson of 
Ilarihara II of Vijayanagar. He states in the introductory 
verses that he wrote the commentary at the command 
of King Bhupati and that Vidyaranya, having been request¬ 
ed by Pandits like Chaundaparya to comment on the Smif/a 
Suiras, explained its Hautra and Audgatra portions. 
(Madras, I'.C. of Sanskrit MSS.^ I, i, C, No. 795.) As we 
know that Prince Vira-Bhfipati ruled from 1409-1421 A.D., 
both Chaundapa and Manchaparya have to be set down 
to about the 1st quarter of the 15th century. This date 
would seem to suggest that the identification of Manchana, 
the author of Asvaldyanasutrapraydga^ and Manchaparya, 
younger brother of Chaundapa, is open to objection. There 
was a Telugu poet named Manchana^ who was the author 
of the Telugu work Ktyurabahucharitraju, which is 
based on Rajasekhara’s Viddhasdlabhanjika. As the 
work is dedicated by Manchana to Nanduri Gundamantri, 
a minister of King Prithvisa, described as the son of 
Rajendrachola, he will have to be assigned to about the 
middle of the 12th century A.D. (See Madras T.C. of 
Telugu MSS., Part 3, No. 45(^), at page 130.) There is 
nothing to show that this Manchana, though evidently a 
Sanskrit scholar, ever wrote any work in that language. 

Sivaradhya, author of Siva/nmmsapuja, a work on the 
mental worship of Siva (Madras 77. C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, 
No. 5524), is probably the Paramasivaradhya Bhattiicharya, 
who is referred to by Sripati as the author of Kaivalya- 
prakdsa and Sivagnmiachandrhdaya. Two other authors 
mentioned by Sripati are Durvasa, author of KO.raka- 
vrittilakshano., and Paramilnanda Aradhya, the latter of 
whom is evidently different from Paramasivaradhya. Of 
these, Durvasa, who is styted by Sripati Bhagavadpddd- 
chdrya, appears as a Rishi of the Sama-Veda in the Jainiini- 
grihyasutra. (Seshagiri Sastri, Madras Report on Sanskrit 
MSS., I, 3.) A work known as Durvdsasamhita is known 
(Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., VIII, see under No. 10005). 
To Rishi Durvasa is attributed Tripurasundarlstdtram 
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(Madras Z^.C. of Sdnskril MSS., XIX, No. 10758). Durva- 
sa’s work Kdrakavrittilakshana must be presumed to be a 
treatise on the meaning and force of declensional cases, 
like that of Rudrabhattacharya’s Kdrakavdddrt/ia (Madras 
D.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., VIII, No. 3927) and Bhavananda 
Vagisa’s Kdrakaviveckana, which is part of a larger work 
of his, called Sabdakhaudasdramanjari. Kdrakaviveckana 
contains a clear exposition of the various relations in a 
sentence that are given expression to by various declen¬ 
sional cases (see Madras D.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., VIII, 
No. 4309). Jayarilmapanchanana was the author of Kdraka- 
vdicidirtha [Madras T.C. of Sdnskrit MSS., I, A. R. No. 
\\A{c)],Pdddrtkamdla {D.C. No.4267) and Samdsavdddrtha, 
a discussion in the nature of compounds (Madras D.C. 
of Sdnskrit MSS., XXVI, No. 14842, p. 9881). 

We finally come to Jaimini, the author of Vedapdda- 
stavah, which is the shortened name of a work more 
familiarly known as Sivavedafddastavaka. This is a hymn 
in praise of Siva, the last quarter of each stanza in it 
ending with a Vodic passage. The authorship is attri¬ 
buted to Jaimini and the work is declared to be part of the 
Brahmdndapurdna. MSS. of this work, however, differ 
in the contents of their colophon. Thus while the colo¬ 
phon in one copy mentions it as taken from Vyiisa’s 
Brahmdndapurdna and states that Jaimini was its author 
[Madras Tri. Cat., I, i. B. R. No. 438(ri)], another copy 
has a colophon which states that it is from the Bhavish- 
ydUarakhanda and it adds that it bears the alternative 
name of Pundarlkapiirapati-Jaiinmisamvdda. (Madras 
D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XIX, 2, R. No. 11204, at p. 7560.) 
This description of the work is, however, confirmed in the 
preliminary part of the MS. copy of this work first quoted 
above, where it is stated that when Suta—the narrator of 
the Puranas — was asked by Saunaka and others as to what 
Jaimini did when he reached Pundarikapura, he said that 
when the reverend Jaimini reached that town he with folded 
hands sang this hymn of Vedapddastava. A third MS. of 
the work has a brief colophon which merely states that it 
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is the work of Jaimini. (Ibid., R. No. 11207 at p. 7561.) 
There is a commentary cdWtA Sivatattvadipika on this work, 
by Suryanarayanasurin, son of Tirumalabhatta of the 
Pattangi family. He belonged to the Mitrayavagotra and 
dedicates the work to Siva worshipped on the Srisaila. 
{Ibid., R. No. 11208 at p. 7561.) The commentator 
was evidently a native of Chidambaram, whose God he 
praises. He also notes the fact that the stotra is taken 
from Brahmandapurana. 

Another work mentioned by Sripati is Sivadvaita- 
prakasika (I. i, 2-2, page 34, line 24). An incomplete MS. 
copy of this work is in the Madras Oriental MSS. 
Library with a Kannada Commentary on it (Madras D.C. 
of Sanskrit T/S’S’., X, No. 5114, page 3913). This work 
treats of Saiva-Vedanta religion and philosophy. Among 
the subjects treated in it are :— 

(1) Sarvaprapancha nivriththi kramaha; 

(2) Vibhuti rudraksha dhdrana panchdksharochcharana 

visvdsa lingddi sth-ala nischaya kramaha ; 

(3) Itara devatd sakti nirdsddi sthala nischaya kramaha; 

(4) Bhdvi sanga nirdsddi ishta lingdrpana kramaha ; 

(5) Bhaktddi sarandntasthala kramaha ; and 

(6) Gndna sunya kra^naha. 

In this work the idea is suggested that Siva is be¬ 

yond all comprehension and all knowledge ; he is beyond all 
forms and is formless. No one knows him exactly—neither 
Brahma, nor Vishnu nor Rudra nor Agni nor Vyoma 
(Akasa), nor Samira (Wind-God), nor Ambu (Water-God), 
nor Bhumi (Earth), nor the Grahas (the Stars). No pheno¬ 
menal agents existed then—when Siva was All (or the Only 
One) that existed. He existed in the form of Satchida- 
nanda and Paripfirna (filled with everything), without a 
second. Beyond all comprehension and expression, devoid 
of cause or effect, beginning, end or non-existence, neither 
in space, nor out of space ; impossible to think of through 
meditation, or spiritual knowledge ; an empty mark incapa¬ 
ble of being sought as an asylum (or support) ; this is the 
6 F 
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state of absolute non-existence. [Iti sarvasunya sthalam 
sanipurnar^i.) 

The work ends thus :—“ Everything is absorbed 
in that One comprising all forms of eternal Sat, Chit 
and Ananda; in that Parabrahma pervading throughout 
the firmament. What is the fun of talking jestingly of 
those who are far beyond the farthest end of the ocean 
of knowledge and who are one with Paramatma in his 
Being?” 

‘‘In trying to describe such of them, one does not know 
himself or Brahma, who is unsurpassed, unrivalled and 
who is in his form of Chit. When actual non-existence 
results, then everything is absorbed in the Linga 
(Lingaikya) and all such things as Bhava and Abhava with 
their reflection cease to exist. That state is known to be 
Gndna Sitnya Sthithi (non-existence) where no feeling or 
knowledge of Brahma is experienced as the result of being 
freed from the bondage of Bhava or Abhava. 

‘‘That is said to be Gndnasunya (the non-existent state 
of knowledge) wherein the knowledge and the object 
creating the knowledge with its characteristics are all 

absorbed in the gtieye (knower).May Siva 

(Sasibhushana) who is unchangeable {Nirvikalpa), unpro¬ 
tected {Nirddhdra ), characterless ( AHrgtiiia ), uncovered 
{Nirupadhika) and who is still the absolute support for the 
visible universe (Pralyaksha Jagaddd/idra), protect me.” 

The name of the author of the work is not known, being 
not mentioned in the colophons found in the MS. The 
colophons are short and state merely ” lii sarvasunya 
sthalam sampurnani ” and so on. This work has nothing to 
do with Swddva/tam {ibid., No. 5113 at p. 3912), a work 
of seven patalas devoted to the doctrines of Saiva-advaita 
religion and philosophy. These seven patalas deal with:— 
Tatvabheda, Varnabheda, Chakrabheda, Vargabheda, 
Mantrabheda, Pranavabheda and Brahmabheda. 

It is interesting to note that among the citations made 
by Sripati is one from Kalidasa, the famous dramatist. The 
following passage occurs in Adhyaya III, Pada III 
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“ T%^5r% fr^rr'JtT 4^4 :niKfwr ii ” 

Kimivahi madhuranam mandanam ndkritlndm. 

This passage occurs, as is well known, in Act I, 
Scene III, of Sdkuntala. 

These words, it will be readily recalled, are spoken 
by King Dushyanta in describing the unadorned beauty of 
Sakuntala, when he gets a first glimpse of her at the 
hermitage of Rishi Kanva. Sripati quotes the passage to 
illustrate the point that as in Kavya literature the use of 
Avyayas (adverbs) is sometimes of no consequence for 
conveying the idea intended to be conveyed by a Vdkya 
(sentence), for they do not add to the beauty or effect of a 
passage though occurring in them, so if the difference 
between the jlva and Brahma is negligible, it should not 
be taken into account. The idea of servant and master, as 
between them, is, therefore, non-existent. These, however, 
are not one but the difference between them is so slight 
(daram alparn) that such difference ought to be treated as 
negligible. This is, in essence, the bhMdbheda doctrine of 
Sripati. Elsewhere he quotes the Bhramara Klta theory 
to support his view (Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 4— Taitu 
Samanvaydt). He says :—“ By Shraddhd, Bhakti and 
Dhydna in due combination, believe when I say, the 
Jiva will, by meditation, attain Sivatatva in the same 
manner as the Klta, though different from the Bhramara, 
becomes the Bhramara." The original passage may be 
quoted :— 

Shraddhd bhakti dhydna yoo-ddavehi" ityadau 
bhramara kltavat paramesvardpdsandtmaka dhydna ondna 
vasdt jivasya Sivatatvapydptih npadcsdt. 

Pranavdrthavivaranam is another work quoted by 
Sripati. It is mentioned in connection with the deriva¬ 
tion of the word “ Maya ” in I. i, 3. I have been unable 
to trace out this work. There is a work called Prana- 
vdrthaprakdsika, which is a commentary on the syllable 
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Om according to the Advaita Vedanta by one Brahma- 
nandayoginathendra. (See Madras T. C. of Sanskrit 
MSS.., I. i, A. R. No. 193 {e) at page 326.) The work 
mentioned by Sripati may be one of this kind and this 
suggestion may perhaps be not open to doubt, for there is 
a Saiva work called Ptanavapanchakshariyantra which 
treats of Om Nama Sivdya as a yantra. (See Madras D. C. 
of Sanskrit MSS., XI, No. 5417, page 4215.) There is, 
however, a well-known dispute as to whether the mystic 
syllable 6;« forms part of the aphorisms in Badarayana’s 
Brahmasutras. A popular treatise on this subject is 
the Pranavadarpana by Srinivasacharya, son of Srisaila 
Tatacharya and Lakshmi and pupil of Srinivasadhvarin of 
Kaundinya gotra. This is a work by a Srivaishnava scholar 
who sets down the Srivaishnava viewpoint in it and that is 
that the syllable Om does not form part of the Sutras of 
Badarayana. (Madras D. C. of Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 
4932, page 3726.) This view has been contested by the 
Madhva-Vaishnavas and their standpoint is summed up 
in Pranavadarpanakhandanani by Vijayindratirtha, which 
is a criticism of Srinivasachilrya’s above quoted work. 
(Madras D. C. of Sanskrit MSS., X, No. 4798, page 
3588.) According to the followers of Madhvacharya, 
the .syllable Om is part of every Sutra of Badarayana, 
and is so for the reason that his Sutras are definite in 
their decisions and as such not open to discussion. 

Among other works cited by Sripati in the course of his 
commentary is the Sivayyndnachandrbdaya by one Parama- 
sivaiTidhyasw'ami. I have been unable to trace out 
this work and its author. Another writer referred to 
by Sripati is Paramananda Aradhya, who is spoken as 
a teacher even greater than Ekorarna Siddha Bhagavat- 
padacharya, the guru of Sripati. The identity of this 
writer is also not certain. Paramananda Tirtha, a writer 
on Saiva Vedanta, well versed in both Telugu and Sanskrit, 
is known to Telugu literature. He styles himself by 
the alternative name of Paramananda Yati. Under the 
first of these designations he wrote the Sivagnanamanjari, 
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a Telugu work on the Saiva Vedanta in the popular 
Dvipada metre. In this work, he calls himself a disciple 
of Dattatreya. Under the name of Paramananda Yati, 
he wrote the Upadesakramamu, another Telugu work, 
which is in the form of a dialogue between a teacher 
and his pupil on some of the principles of Advaita 
Vedanta. In this work also he calls himself a disciple 
of Dattatreya. Similarly, in a third work, called the 
Uliara^lhivydkkya, ^xcommevii^ixy on the Uttara- 

jplla, which is an episode in the Asvamedha Parvam 
of the Mahdbharata, Paramanandatirtha calls himself a 
disciple of Dattatreya. Thus, there seems little doubt 
that Paramananda styled himself yati and tirtha just as 
it suited him. Evidently, he treated the terms as synony¬ 
mous) which they actually are. He was probably a Sanydsin 
of the Saiva School. His last mentioned work is written in 
conversational Telugu and is stated to have been composed 
by him to correct the many errors into which previous 
authors had fallen in their interpretation of the Uttaraynda. 
[See Madras T. C. of Telugu MSS., II, p. 592, No. 194 
{d) ; p. 596, No. 195 (<5); p. 747, No. 264 (i^).] Another work 
by the same writer—Paramanandayatindra— \?,Paramananda- 
satakamu which consists of 111 verses in the Kanda 
metre, in praise of Vishnu and Siva and treating of the 
Advaitic oneness of the world. Two other Satakas by 
him are Dattatreya Satakamu and Sampangimauna 
Satakamu. [Madras T. C. of Telugu MSS., Part III, 
pp. 173-177, R. Nos. 54 (rt), (3) and (r).] The practical 
question remains whether we could identify this Parama¬ 
nandatirtha or Paramanandayati with the Paramananda- 
radhya mentioned by Sripati. It has not been possible 
to fix the age of Paramanandayati alias Paramananda 
Yogi and so it is difficult to state whether he came 
after or preceded Sripati. Bearing the fact that Sripati 
describes him as being even greater than Ekorama Siddha 
Bhagavatpiidacharya, it is, in the present state of our 
knowledge of both of these writers, impossible to identify 
them. 
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Popularity of Sripati’s Commentary. 

Sripati’s commentary seems to have had a wide 
vogue both in Northern and Southern India. It was 
evidently studied with some care among Benares pandits 
who followed the Virasaiva tenets. There is at least one 
well-known work in which there is internal evidence of 
this fact. The Lingadhdrana Chandrika, the work referred 
to, does not mention by name Sripati’s Bhdshya but it is 
undoubted that the author of this work was well acquainted 
with the contents of the Bhdshya. This highly popular 
work was written by Sri Nandikeswara Svvami and has 
latterly been edited with a commentary called Sara by 
Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Sri Sivakumara Swami Sarma 
Misra and published at Benares by Kasinatha Sastri, a 
resident of Ambigeri village and Adhyaksha of Nandi- 
kesvaramatha, with the sanction of the Swamis—so we 
are told in the title page of the work itself—by the Kasi 
Jangamavatika Visvaradhyapitha. (See edition published 
in 1905 at the Medical Hall Press, Benares.) In the 
Bhumika to this work, we are told that this work was 
written by Nandikesvara Swami to support the Vedic 
origin of Lingadharana after examining many ancient 
works on the subject. The difficulties in the work were, 
we are informed, explained by H. H. Rajesvara Swami 
of the Jangamavatika Visvaradhyapitha and it was publish¬ 
ed by Sri Sivakumara Swami with the tlka entitled Sara, 
mentioned above. There can be hardly any doubt that 
Nandikesvara was its author as the colophon to Chapter 
II actually mentions his name. It is also stated in the 
Bhumika that the work had once been without a tlka and 
that the tika was added by Sri Sivakumara Swami for 
the benefit of all Virasaivas. As regards Nandikesvara 
himself, we have little or no information of value. He is 
mentioned in the work as the son of Maheshacharya, 
who, we are told, was the son of Basavesvaracharya. 
(See colophon at the end of the work, page 311, lines 
2-9.) Nor is there any clue to his date. Among the 
authorities mentioned in the work by Nandikesvara, in 
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support of his views, are;— Makutagama, Virdgama, 
Siddkduta-sdrdvali, Siddhdnta-siklidinani, Lingapu rdna, 
Skdnda Purdna, Pad/7ia Purdna, Mahdbhdrata, Gita, 
Taittirlya Upanis/iad, Sveidsvatai'a Upanishad and the 
Sivagita, As will be seen from what has been stated 
above, with the exception of Makuldgama and Siddhdnia- 
sdrdvaii, all these works are cited by Sripati in his 
Bhdshya. Of the two excepted works, the Siddhdnta- 
sdf'dvali contains the important teachings found in 
various Saivagama works, and it is the work of one 
Trildchana Sivacharya. His date is not definitely known 
though it is undoubtedly a work later in date than 
Sripati. There is a commentary on this work {Siddhdnta- 
sdrdvali) by Ananta Sivacharya. (Madras D. C. of 
Sanskrit MSS., XI, Nos. 5554 and 5555.) The Makutd- 
garna is one of the several Saivagamas known to Sanskrit 
literature. The Agamapnrdnandmdnnkrainanika men¬ 
tions it in its opening verse, which begins with Kdmika 
and other Agamic works. (Madras D.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., XI, page 4218, No. 5420.) The work itself is 
well known. {Ibid., p. 4255, No. 5464.) Some parts 
of it deal with the conduct of various religious festivals 
in Siva temples. One such portion of it, known as 
Sivdtsavddivishayah cites in its colophon this work as 
its authority. {Ibid., pp. 4306-7, No. 5533, at page 
4307.) The very nature of this work shows that it is 
a late one and cannot be posterior to Sripati, though 
the festivals, etc., mentioned in it may themselves go 
back far into antiquity. 

That the Lingadhdraua Chandrika, which openly 
admits that it is based on ancient works, appears to owe 
much to the commentary of Sripati on the Brahma Sutras, 
especially, I. i, can hardly admit of any doubt. All the 
Puranas supporting Lingadharana appearing in the Linga- 
dhdrana Chandrika are to be seen in Sripati’s com¬ 
mentary as well. These are tabulated below’:— 
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Work or text quoted 

Sr'ipati's Bhdshya 
(Present Edition) 

Lingadhdraua 
Chafidrikii 
(Edition 1905) 

(a) Kaivalya Upanishad 

Page 10, 

Lines 21-23. 

Page 12, 

Lines 8-12. 

{b) Samalingdni stapayati- 
pdni mantram. 

Page 8, Line 9. 

Page 28. 

(e) Sarvdnaiia Sirogriva from 
Svetdsvalara Upanishad. 

Page 8. 

Page 31. 

{,d) Vrihiii proksheli vrihhi 
vahanti. 

Page 14. 

Page 29. 

(«) TLshdsail paramahamsd 
bhdnukbiipfailkdsate. 

Page 57. 

Page 25. 

(/) I'adddimadhydnta vihina- 
mekam, etc. Umdsahdyam 
para mis va ra m prabhum , 
etc. 

Page 10. 

Page 12. 

] 

1 

{gj Ritam satyam param 
Brahma pur us ham 
Krishna pingalam, etc. 

Page 64. 

Page 8. 

{h) Dhaharam vipdpam para- 
vismabhutani. etc. 

Page 8. 

Page 4. 

(<) Tasmat dharyam mahdliu- 
gam pdnimantretiy etc. 

Page 14. 

Page 58. 

(/) Agneyos/ihi kapalo ama~ 
vasyayaw. 

Page 14. 

Page 61. 

iji) Yachchandasdin Rishabhd 
visvariipahay etc. 

Page 8. 

Page 105. 

(/) Pavitrdnle vilatam Brah- 
manaspatc, etc. 

Page 70. 

Page 124. 

(?«) Maulra sabdasya gaund- 
rthatvdt ikshyat adhi- 
karane, etc. 

I’age 14. 

Page 68. 

(//) Ksharam pradhdnam 

amrutdksharam haraha. 

Page 13. 1 

Page 38. 

1 


That even certain of the maxims quoted in the Linga- 
dharana Chaiidrika should be the same as those found in 
Sripati’s commentary is not a little strange. Thus :— 
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A’yaya quoted 

Snf^ati's Bhashya 
(Present Kuition) 

Lifligadhdrana 
Chandrika 
(Edition 1905) 

\ 

{/}) Aishadaslhaputinyaytt . . i 

.\(lhyaya 1, I’ada 
J11, .Sutra 84, 
I’tgc 154, Line 
33. 


{p) Sandigdhe vdkya sheshal . . | 

Page 15. 

Page 63. 

{<}) NishPidasthapatinydya . .j 

Adhyaya I, Pada 
III, .Sutra 15, 
P.age 143. 

Page 76, Line 3 
ill the Commentary, 

The only possible inference that can 

be drawn from 


the above parallelism is that the Liuf^adharana Chandrika 
has borrowed much—though without direct acknowledg¬ 
ment—from Srlpati’s Bkdshya. As the writer of a popular 
text-book, the author of the Lmgadhdmna Chandrika may 
not have deemed it quite necessary to cite his authority, 
the more so as the original sources—assiduously collected 
in the first instance by Sripati—are referred to by him. 
In any view of the case, the practical identity of the autho¬ 
rities cited by both makes it impossible to resist the conclu¬ 
sion that the Lingadharaua Chandrika is the borrower and 
not vice versa. The vast differences that exist between the 
manner of treatment adopted by these two writers—SrTpati 
and Nandikesvara—would seem to distinctly prove that 
Sripati is the original writer and that Nandikesvara is the 
borrower. Finally, it may be added that the Lingadhdrana 
Chandrika, the work of Nandikesvara, should be disting¬ 
uished from the Lingadharanadlpika, which is a dissertation 
on whether the wearing of the Linga is obligatory or 
optional in the case of a Virasaiva and Lingadhdrana 
Lakshanam, which enjoins the wearing of the Linga by 
Virasaivas after performing the necessary purificatory 
initial ceremony. {Ibid., pp.4262-3, Nos. 5473 and 5474.) 

Philosophical Standpoint of the Work. 

Sripati writes in a simple and ea.sy style. His mastery 
of Panini is visible in almost every page of his work. His 
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varied learning and profundity of thought are conspicuous 
in his Bhdshya. He is, as may be expected, highly cri¬ 
tical of the views of his opponents but it must be said to 
his credit that he nowhere does any injustice to them in 
propounding their views before attacking them. The 
really distinctive part of his writing is the statement of 
views current in his own times among the most progressive 
Virasaivas with regard to the everlasting theme Tatvamasi. 
He combats the view primarily of Ramanuja, against 
whom apparently his work is intended, though Sankara 
and Madhva also claim fair attention at his hands. His 
philosophical standpoint is summed up in the two or three 
alternative phrases he uses to describe the nature and 
contents of his work :— 

Viseshadvaita. 

Dvaitiidvaitabhidhana. 

Bhedabhedatmaka. 

Viseshadvaita Siddhanta Sthapaka. 

The author refers frequently to the Pasupata school 
but only to differ from it. The reason is very simple. 
The Pasupatas, like the other older Saiva schools, 
expound the dualistic point of view, while the Virasaiva 
school, as expounded by Sripati, holds to the bheddbheda 
doctrine. 

Sripati’s Criticism of Sankara. 

Sripati refutes the position of Sankara and his doctrine 
of Maya at length. His argument is too long to summarize 
here. But it may be stated very briefly to clearly indicate 
the standpoint taken by Sripati in regard to Sankara’s views. 
In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 4, Tattu, Sa7nanvaydt, Sripati 
strongly combats the doctrine of the unreality of the world 
as propounded by Sankara. His bleak philosophy of 
negation he rejects at every step. He says that if the 
world is to be assumed to be real only for the purpose of 
vyavahdra and not for pdramdrthika, then the doctrine 
cannot be accepted to be true. What kind of truth is it that 
is confined to vyavahdra ? What kind of truth is it that is 
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only applicable (gnwyatvam) to vyavahara? And what 
kind of truth is it that is outside (badhita) vyavahara? 
What is this truth which is both truth and not truth ? 
What is this nomenclature which is divorced from Cause 
and Effect ? What is this truth which is the semblance of 
truth and yet not truth ? What sort of object is it which 
has no basis in Cause ? (He answers ;—) Therefore the first 
view is not true, because if Brahma is anything other than 
vyavahara, Brahma is beyond what is assumed, is unneces¬ 
sary and is redundant (ativydptihi). I'his results in 
muteness as between guru and sishya. That is, further 
discussion is unavailing or impossible. So the first Sutra, 
Athdtho Brahma jigndsa, falls to the ground. He then 
passes on to deny nirvisvshalvam, as being inexplicable to 
everybody. He then vehemently attacks Nirviseshamata as: 
wrrtTf?!, I 

Smdrtdu sat'vamaiabhrash fdai jagaumilhyd/va scidhakdn 
Gauikdchdra sampanndai pdshauddn parivarjayet. 
Accordingly he states that that system of philosophy 
cannot prove acceptable to persons seeking salvation 
through the Veda. (Adhyfiya I> Pada I, Sutra 20, line 28, 
page 71.) 

Criticism of Ramanuja and Pancharatra Agama. 

Ramanuja’s system is referred to in the work as 
Visishtddvaita and refuted as such. The Pdnchardlra 
Agama is also severely criticized by Sripati in Adhyaya 
Pada I, Sutra 3, Sdstra youitvdi. Ramanuja’s system 
of Visishiddvaita is criticized in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Siitra 20, Asmin nasyacha tadydgam sdsthi. The former 
may be taken first. Ramiinuja, as is well known, gives 
expression to the views of the Pancharatras or Bhagavatas, 
an old Vaishnavite sect, whose doctrine is expounded in 
the Bhagavad-Glta and the Bhdgavata-purdna, as well as 
in the special text-books of the sect. The tenets of the 
Bhagavatas, as set forth by Ramanuja, diverge consider¬ 
ably from those of the BraJima-Sutras on which he has 
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commented. For, according to him, individual souls are 
not identical with God ; they suffer from innate unbelief, 
not ignorance, while belief or the love of God (bhakii), 
not knowledge, is the means of salvation or union with God. 
Madhava in his treatment of Ramilnuja’s system in his 
Sarvadarsana San^raha also deals with the Pancharatra. 

Pancharatra Agama Assailed. 

Sripati disputes at length the Panchamlra Ajrama 
criticism that the studying of Siva-Purana and wor¬ 
shipping Siva according to it, will certainly result in sin, 
because Siva-Ptirdna is a tdinasa-purdna. As against 
this position, Sripati argues that there is no evidence for 
this from the Srutis. This is, he says, an invention 
(kalpitha) of the Prachchanna Bauddhas {i.e., Nirviseshci 
Advaitins) and is groundless. Since Vyasa is the author 
of both the Siva and Vishnu Purdnas, does the tdmasalva 
extend to both of them or only to Siva-Purdna? If to 
the latter only, that position cannot be accepted as true. 
Then, again, does the idmasatva extend to the author’s 
(Vyasa’s) works only or both to his works and to himself } 
If it only applies to his works and not also to him, that 
position too cannot be accepted. Then, again, if Vyasa, 
the author, as a Sdivika created the Vishnu-Purdna, 
then, it cannot be held, he became a tdniasa when he 
created the Siva-Purdna. In the Rig and other Vedas, 
both Rudra and Agni, who are treated as synonymous, 
have been praised. This being so, even the Vedas, which 
thus praise Siva under these forms of Rudra and Agni, 
should be termed tdniasa. This Prachchanna Bauddha 
invention cannot, therefore, be believed. Statements of 
this kind are, he says, baseless because of want of evi¬ 
dence in their favour. Sripati also points out the incon¬ 
sistencies between the statements made in the Pdnchardtra 
Agama and the Matsya-Purdna and remarks that in a 
case of this sort the Pdnchardtra Agama cannot but be 
held as lacking in authority. Apparently during Sripati’s 
time, the disputation over Hari and Hara had reached its 
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climax. An argument of the kind that Sripati urges 
against the votaries of Vishnu is indicative of rival feelings 
in the matter. The joint worship of Vishnu and Siva in the 
form of Harihara, declared in the well-known Davangere 
inscription dated in 1224 A.D., (E.C. XI, Davangere 25) 
was apparently limited in practice. That this question of 
superiority and inferiority lasted much longer than the 
period to which this inscription belongs, is clear from Hara- 
dattacharya’s work, Hanliaraidratamyam, which treats, 
in Sanskrit verse, of the superiority of Siva over Vishnu. 
(See Madras D.C. of MSS., X, Nos. 5121 and 5122.) 
Haradattacharya was also the author of ChatiirvMatdt- 
payya Sangraha, which purports to give briefly the essence 
of the four Vedas and is in praise of the worship of Siva 
as the Supreme God. [Ibid., No. 5077.) Haradattacharya 
is specifically referred to by Sripati in Adhyaya I, Pada 
I, Sutra 26, line 22, page 83, in connection with his 
exposition of the Gdyatri docinnt, where Haradattacharya’s 
authority is quoted in support of his own position that 
the updsand deva/a of Gayatri is Siva and not Vishnu. 

I'he term Prachchanna Banddha used by Sripati 
in describing the followers of Sankara is worthy of note. 
It is a term that has been made popular by the Madhva 
writer Narayana Panditacharya as a description of 
Nirvisesha Advaitins. He uses the term in his Madhva 
Pi/aya, a work of the 14th century, almost contempora¬ 
neous with Madhvacharya. The sloka deserves notice, 
the more so as it sums up a long disquisition on how 
Sankara, starting with the idea of pulling down the doctrine 
of Buddha, himself fell an easy victim to it. In this dis¬ 
quisition, Narayana Panditficharya points out how Sankara 
adopted the cardinal doctrines of Buddhism to suit his own 
Nirvisesha Advaita theory and remarks that the variation 
being only a transparent one, his theory has become 
renowned as the Prachchanna Banddha theory, the 

theory of the hidden Bauddha. That is, Nirvisesha Advaiia 
is, in his opinion, nothing but hidden Buddhism. This 
sloka may be quoted in full:— 
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RRr^?ir?ir i 

SRT sr^^gsf^VRfRT: ii 

Asatpadesan sadasadviviktam mdydkhyayd samvri- 
thim abhyadcitta. 

Brahmdpyakhandarn bata sunya sidhyai Prachchaiina 
Bauddhoyam atahprasiddhah. 

(See Madhva Vijaya, Sarga I, Sloka 51.) 

It is possible that this description of Nirvisesha Ad- 
vaitins of Narayana Panditacharya was borrowed from him 
by Sripati. It might well be, however, that it was part of 
the current dialectical language of his time and as such 
adopted by Sripati. 

Examination of Visishtadvaita. 

Sripati’s criticism of Ramanuja’s Visishtddvaila may 
now be briefly considered. The followers of Ramanuja 
are thus described :— 

Saddseshi seshavalhva vyavaslhdpaka samytikiddvaita 
pdnchardtrddivat. Nacha any^dngitvhia sdvayavatva 
vddinaha. 

(Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 1, line 14, page 20.) 
He says :—The Atman is anxious to join the blissful 
Brahman. This is the central topic of Visishtadvaita. 
But, says Sripati, this is un-Vedic, i.e., contrary to the 
teachings of the Vedas. Bhalta, Bhaskara and other 
previous Acharyas, at the time they propounded their 
doctrines, discarded this part of the argument. Their 
reasoning was that Visis/itam advaita/n, i.e., being both 
simultaneously Visishtan7 and advaitam is ynkti virddhain, 
i.e., opposed to reasoning, being in fact contradictory 
to each other. When the term visishtam is used, is it 
used as lelateo to viseshaiia and vise.s/iya or as separated 
frcm them,? If not related, then advaita~i\\^ quality 
of being one—does not result. He then applies the 
Danda purusha sambaiidha nydya and suggests what 
follows from it. The man who carries a stick in his hand 
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is called by the combined name of Dandi, though he and 
the Danda (stick) he carries are two different objects. 
Because he is related to the stick as its carrier, he is to be 
called by this single conjoint name of Dandi, affixing the 
Visishiapratyaya ; both are co-related, not separate. An 
ordinary man, i.e., one who carries no Danda, calls the 
man who carries one, a Dandi. These two are two 
different persons, i.e., the man who carries a Danda and 
the man who calls him a Dandi. Hence Advailva is not 
proved. The point is thus pressed home that Visishla- 
dvaita is against all reason. The ordinary man without a 
Danda, the man with the Danda, and the Danda itself are 
three different objects, and there being no union of the 
Danda and the body of the man who carries it, there is no 
advaitva. As the Danda and the man have nothing 
physically in common between them, just as a pillar 
(S/hambha) and a man (Prirusha) have nothing in agree¬ 
ment between them as to their physical attributes, the 
doctrine of Visishtddvaita results in untruth. At all times 
Danda and Purusha are different. So long as there is no 
(physical) union between them, they are as different as the 
pillar and man. For, we cannot say, with any show of 
reason on our part, that pillar and man are the same. 
This doctrine of Visishtddvaita fails to fully explain the 
Viseshana and Viseshya ; nor does it show how they can 
be compromised. As these are not compromised, there is 
no smell of advaita here. Therefore, Viseshadvaita is, 
according to the Srutis, the only way to salvation. 

Objections against Dvaita. 

We may now pass on to SrTpati’s objections to Madhva 
and his system. There are at least five specific references 
to the latter in this work. The first occurs in Adhyaya I, 
Pada II, Sutra 1 (page 20, line 14):— 

Sadd ghatapatavanndtyanta bhedavddmaha. 

Here the expression atyanta bkedavddinaha, i.e., those 
who insist that there is the greatest difference between 
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Jivatma and Paramatma, refers to the followers of Madhva, 
the expounder of the Dvaita Vedanta. 

The second reference occurs in Adhyaya II, Pada II, 
Sutra 39 (page 235, line 25):— 

trf 5Tm^?r II 

Dvaita Bhagavatn Pane ha rat nidi Vaishnava mata. 

Here the term Dvaita refers to the followers of 
Madhva’s Dvaita system, as they are among the chief 
adherents of Vaishnavism. Sripati in referring in this 
passage, to Vaishnavas, says: “ The followers of (Madhva’s) 
Dvaita, Bhagavata, Pancharatra and other Vaishnava 
systems say ” etc. 

The third reference to Madhva’s system occurs in 
Adhyaya II, Pada II, Sutra 41 (page 237, line 27);— 

9(^1:151 irriffTT 

Kinchaitat siitre sruttyeka desa pramanya dvaita- 
nirdsddvaita nirdsdeha vyavahriyait I Dhdgavata Pdneha- 
rdtra Madhvddi Vais/inavdnam jagatkdranesvarasya sari- 
ratva parigrahdt ghatapatddivat antavatvam vindsatvam 
bdladvaitavddindm brahmand nirviseshatdnglkdrdt II 

Here the system of Madhva is directly referred to by 
name. 

The fourth reference is to be found in Adhyaya II, 
Pada HI, Sutra 40 (page 273, line 5) :— 

1 cirufT 11 

Gaunatvena sarva sriiti samanvayo nirdishtaha 1 
Tdrkika Madhvddi kevalabhedavddindm Bauddhddivat 
sarva srnli samanvaydbhdvdl 1 tanmatam sntardm asangatam 
iti sutra suchita sukshmdrihaha II 

Here the descriptive phrase Tdrkika Madhvddi 
kevalahhedavadindm (/..?., among those who thus strictly 
maintain are the eternally disputing followers of Madhva 
and others). The term Tdrkika eVladhvas may be taken 
as equivalent to the modern popular description of 
Madhvas as “ Tatvadis ”, i.e., those who maintain the 
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doctrine of essential difference between the Jivatman and 
the Paramatman. 

The fifth and last reference to Madhva’s system is to 
be found in Adhyaya II, Pada III, Sutra 18 (page 263, 
line 16);— 

Madhvadvaita kshpanaka idrkikddayd jlvdndm vibhu- 
tvdngikdrdt tannirasandrtham etadadhikaranaprdrarn- 
bhaha. 

The reference to the followers of Madhva is self-evident 
at the very beginning of this quotation. 

From these references to Madhva’s system we can 
easily grasp Sripati’s attitude towards it. His own theory 
being styled bheddbh&dci, i.e,^ both bheda and abhtda, a 
theory for which he seeks support from the SruHs, he is 
anxious to prove what he means by bheda and abheda as he 
understands these terms. He does not agree with the bhida 
doctrine in full as propounded by Madhva. He, however, 
admits that there is temporary or transient difference 
between Jlva and ha. Accordingly, in the first Sutra, he 
points out that though he agrees with Madhva only to a 
certain extent in his doctrine of difference between the Jlva 
and Isa, he does not go the whole length of it with him. The 
transient difference is, in his view, restricted to the time 
required for the Jlva working out his emancipation after 
which he becomes Isa, because according to the Srutis the 
Jlva is, he says, naturally eternal and full of good qualities. 

Commenting, again, on Adhyaya II, Pada II, Sutra 
39 (Adkiskidnd nupapaththescha, . 235^ he endea¬ 
vours to prove that he differs from Madhva and other 
Vaishnava schools who hold that the Creator of the world 
has bodily lineaments. He cannot, he says, accept this 
position as such a view would attribute to the Cieator the 
passions {Rdga, dvesha, duhkha, etc.), which, he says, is not 
in accordance with the Srutis. 

Commenting next on Sutra 41 {Antavatvam asarvagna- 
tdvd, page 237), he goes on to prove that Brahman neither 
7 P 
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has such bodily form as would be liable to destruction 
nor is there such a difference between the Jlva and Isa 
as is postulated by those who hold the Dvaita, Bhagavata, 
Pancharatra and other schools of Vaishnava thought. 
According to the latter, Brahman has bodily form though 
not made of flesh and blood but of g-udna and there is 
difference between /tva and Atma. These systems of 
thought, says Sripati, do not, generally speaking, accord 
with the truth as propounded in the SruHs throughout. 
Also, their views lead to confusion—rather they confuse 
themselves. If they were fully informed with the truth, 
they would not, he adds, propound such a theory. There¬ 
fore, their views should not be accepted. 

Next, in discussing Sutra 40 {Amsddhikarana, page 
272) dealing with the difference between amsa, the original 
Jwa and amsii its representative in the world, he says that 
the view of Madhva and others who maintain strictly that the 
Jlva has a separate existence from the Isa is utterly im¬ 
proper inasmuch as it is not in consonance with the teach¬ 
ings of the Sutras as a whole. The Jlva has not, he protests, 
the smallness, the distinctiveness and the subordination to 
Isa which is postulated by these schools nor is it a reflection 
or an image of the Isa as is represented by them. 

Finally, commenting on Sutra 18 (Utkrdntigatyddhi 
karanam, page 263) dealing with the passing of the Jlva 
from the world, he enters his protest against Madhva’s view 
that the Jlva leaves the world after death on its march to 
Svarga (Heaven) or to Naraka (Hell) according to the 
good or bad it has done in this world, and returns back 
again to this world. Jiva, he says, always goes back to its 
natural exalted position after death as the Vedas declare ; 
therefore they cannot go back to the world as is suggested 
by Madhva. He adds that this Adhikarana is against the 
view of Madhva. 

Sripati’s Exposition of Viseshadvaita. 

Sripati’s exposition of his own position— Viseshd- 
contained in different parts of his work. In 
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Adhyaya I, Pada I, Sutra 4, Tattu Samanvayat, for 
instance, he develops it at some length in criticizing 
Sankara’s Nirviseshadvaita. If vyavaharika sathyathva 
and p^YtndiiYthikci tnithydihvd of the world is admitted, then 
ultimately why should not the inithydlhva, of both Jiva and 
Brahman be accepted? Such acceptance of mithydthva 
would be against the Srutis. Such a position is not, he says 
in effect, supported by the Srutis. Therefore, he urges that 
the position of the Prachchanna Bauddhas (/.<?., Nirvisesha 
Advaitins) that the world is unreal except in the vyavaharika 
sense, though in accordance with their Mayavada doctrine, 
is against the Srutis, reasoning and experience, cannot 
be accepted. This, he adds, is the public declaration {ghantd- 
ghdsha) of the Srauta Saivas, t.e., Virasaivas. According to 
Nirviseshadvaita, Nirvtsesham Brahma gndnam agndnam 
va. That is, is Nirvisesha Brahman to be understood as 
gndnam (comprehensible) or agndnam (incomprehensible) ? 
If incomprehensible, it is against the Nirvisesha Siddhanta 
itself, for it declares that Sarvam khalvtdam Brahma, i.e,, 
everything is Brahman. If comprehensible, it becomes 
Savisesham, i.e., it becomes qualified. Gndna is eternal; 
also eternally qualified. Therefore, even in Mukti, pra- 
pancha is eternal. In Mukti, if it is declared all qualities 
are absorbed, even gndna would be absorbed. We thus 
reach a mutually destructive (or contradictory) position , 
there is neither object {i.e.. Brahman) for gndna to lean on 
{nirdlambana) nor the knowledge ( gndna) by which the 
object (Brahman) is to be attained. Having started with the 
Brahman and its qualities, we thus arrive at a position which 
negatives both Brahman and qualities. This is prameya 
viruddham, i.e., against the very hypothesis put forward. 

In Adhyaya IV, entitled Phald Adhydya, Pada IV, 
Sutra Andvriththt Sabddt Andvriththi Sabddt, page 495, 
Sripati amplifies his statement of Viseshddvaita. All 
the four Vedas, the Upanishads and the Puranas, he says, 
declare that Moksha or the realization of Sivatatva is the 
highest aim of all religion. He thus states how this 
object is attained ;— 
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Murthamurtha Brahmbpasanat eva Brahmatva 
prdptih. 

II 

Brahmavit Brahmaiva bhavati. 

3ifJrsfiq% ii 

Brahmalbka sabdena Sivapadameva abhidhiyate. 

By adherence to Bkedhdbheddtmaka Viseshddvaiia 
and the practice of Shatsthala, on the analogy of the 
Bhramara and the Klta, Sivatatva is attained :— 

i 

n^o5 ^Sictc^siifH: ii 

Tasmdt Ubhaya Vedaveddntbdita bheddbkeddtmaka 
Viseshddvaitalabdha Shatsthala Parasivdpdsandiheva. 

Shatsihala-shadvidha linga updsandt Bhramara- 
kxtavat murihd-murtha brahniataivaprdptih iti. 

By updsana, dhydna, dhdrana and g'fidna, the earthly 
sheath is cast off and Sivatatva is attained:— 

Parasiva Brahmatvaprdptih iti ghantdghdshah. 

Doctrine of Shatsthala. 

As will be seen from the above, the doctrine of 
Viseshddvaita is closely connected with the doctrine of 
Shatsthala. This doctrine of Shatsthala is referred to by 
name by Sripati in his work. First, in Adhyaya I, Pada I, 
Adhikarana ii, Sutra 3, Sdstra ybnitwdt, he writes :— 

qjRSB )FrRi%qj ^^Rtrqi 

Brahmanah saviseshdtmaka srishtisthitilaya vdchaka 
kdyaka mdnasika bheddtmaka Satsthala Parasiva Brahmo- 
pdsandt Parasiva Brahmatvanima prdptitvam vyapadis- 
yate. 

Again, in the same context, he says :— 

qcq^TrrRJt'% tiqrw ^ 

qzwos q?;T%q^5iqtR# i ^5qw?rT^ 

II 
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“ Sarve vedd yatpadantdinananti tapdmsi sarvdni cha 
yadvadanti" iti bhMdbheda vidhdyaka veddnta vdkydndm 
sarva jagadubhayakdrana Skatsthala Parasiva Brahma- 
par aivam. Tadupdsandt Brahmatva siddhiriti- 

He thus explains what Skatsthala means :— 

Sravana ma^tana visiskta jiidndnugata nidht dhydndsandt 
skatsthala paramasiva sdkshdtkdre taddtmye paramakdranam 
nirdisyathi. 

In Adhyaya I, Pada I, Adhikarana iii, Sutra 4, Tattu 
Samanvaydt, he adds :— 

11 

“ Tasmdt kdmya karma nishedha purvaka nigamd- 
gambbhaya Vedantbckita varndshrambchita nikhila karmd- 
nushthdna sampanna chittashuddhilabdha Skatsthala Para 
sivbpdsanasya Parasiva Brahmatva prdptiriti ghantd- 
ghoshaha. 

According to Sripati, Skatsthala is the connecting 
link between the Atma and Brahman. The Atma attains 
Brahmatva by Gjidna. Gndna is obtained by drashtavya 
(closely examining the truth), shrbtavya (by hearing the 
Smrithis by guru’s upadesa), mantavya (by meditation), and 
nidhidhydsitavya (by firm concentration). If Gndna is 
obtained in this manner, the result is the Jiva becomes 
Sambhu. The words of Sripati are ;—■ 

ci^rat sfitr 5U3: wriRcCis ii 

Tasmdt Jlvb bhavet Sambhuh krimivat klta vichintandt 
iti, etc. 

.That is, the Jlva attains Sivatatva through Gndna as 
the Klta becomes the actual Bhramara, i.e., on the analogy 
of the Bhramara-Klta theory. The six positions of 
approximation to Sivatatva according to him, are~ 
Sravana, Manana, Gndna, Nidhi, Dhydna and Asana. 
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Correspondingly there are, he says, six lingas:— Atmalin^a, 
Bhavalinga, Jydtirlinga, Prdnalinga, Updsandlinga and 
Dhydnalinga. 

A treatise, entitled Shatsthala-nirnaya, deals with this 
doctrine at length. It sets out the six positions in the 
progress of the aspirant aiming at the attainment of 
freedom from the bondage of Samsdra through the grace 
of Siva. (See Madras D.C of MSS. XI, Nos. 5546 and 
5547.) Beginning from Basava himself, Shatsthala has 
been the eternal theme of Virasaiva writers, who 
often call themselves Shatsthala Brahmavddins. Many 
works in Sanskrit and Kannada have been written to 
elucidate this particular doctrine by leading Virasaiva 
writers. The doctrine has also received attention from 
the Virasaivas of the Tamil country. Thus the Guru- 
lingasangama Paramarahasya Sadattalam, by an un¬ 
known author, is known. Here Sadattalam is the Tamil 
form of Shatsthalam (Madras D.C, Tamil III, No. 
1414). Another work Sadattalakkattalai (Shatsthala- 
kattalai) explains the six talas (Sthalas), viz.., Battatalam, 
Mahesattalam, Pirasadattalam, Pranalingasthalam, Chara- 
nattalam and Aikkiyattalam. (Madras D.C, Tamil, No. 
1417). 

Connection between Jaimini Sutras and 
Badarayana Sutras. 

To understand the position of Sripati among the 
commentators of Badarayana, we have first to determine 
the place of Badarayana in the Hindu philosophic system. 
Though the philosophical spirit is found markedly deve¬ 
loped in the Rig-Veda, its most brilliant literary exposition 
is to be found in the Upanishads (700—500 B.C.). Jacobi 
has suggested that the Lokayata, Samkhya and Yoga philo¬ 
sophies had definitely developed by 300 B.C., though not 
the others. This view, however, based as it is on the 
mention made of them in the Arthasdstra, has not won 
universal acceptance. Thus Dr. Keith, who suggests 
circa 300 A.D. for the Arthasdstra, a date later than the 
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period proposed by others, is rather inclined to the view 
that we should, in the state of our present knowledge, 
“ content ourselves with the belief that between the dates 
of the chief Upanishads and the third and fourth century 
A.U., there proceeded an active stream of investigation, 
which we have only in its final form.” After the period of 
the Upanishads, the task of systematizing the ideas of the 
earlier thinkers was gradually taken up and in course of 
time erected into definite systems of thought—called 
Darsanas —each taught in a philosophic school, in which 
there was a regular succession of teachers, who expounded 
and possibly developed its particular body of doctrine. 
After this development had gone on for some time, the desire 
to fix in a definitive form the doctrines of the school should 
have exhibited itself, which should have led to the composi¬ 
tion of the Sutras. These Sutras have been framed on the 
principle of concise aphoristic rules, which were intended 
to be committed to memory. A common purpose ran 
through the whole of the Sutras of a particular school, and 
this was from the first taught by oral exposition. When 
this exposition ceased—long after the Sutras were framed 
—attempts were made to crystallize the traditionary teach¬ 
ing in written comments. The oldest comments which 
have come down to us contain internal evidence that they 
do not represent an unbroken tradition that had been 
regularly handed down from teacher to teacher from the 
original exposition. Later arose independent works 
within each school, which, while recognizing the authority 
of the Sutras pertaining to it and conceding that in them 
lay its essential doctrines, sought the privilege of expound¬ 
ing their contents, without, however, contradicting them. 
According to Dr. Keith, the Sutras of the different schools 
—the Purva-MtmdmsaS' the Uttara-Mlmdmsa, the Nydya 

** Ur. S. Das Gupta, in his History of Indian Philosophy. 
page 68, derives the word Mimdmsa from man. to think—rational 
conclusions. Apte derives it thus: mi. to measure and man. to 
inquire. A more satisfactory derivation seems to be from 7)ii, to 
fix ; and 7na. to measure, mark off or limit. Ma in its causative 
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and the Vaiseshika —should have been redacted at a time 
when they were yet in close contact with each other, and for 
this reason, there is no real chance of determining their 
dates even relatively. In his view, they probably were 
composed, as they stand, at “ no very great distance of 
time from one another Jacobi, however, thinks that 
the Purva-Mlmamsa and the Vaiseshika are, perhaps, the 
oldest, while the Nydya and the Brahma-Sutras were 
composed after the nihilitic school of Buddhism but before 
the Vijnanavadin idealism, say between 200 and 450 A.D. 
The Yoga-Suiras, he assigns, on the other hand, to the 
period after the Vijnanavada School and the Samkhya to a 
later date. Dr. Keith suggests that Jacobi has post-dated 
the nihilistic Buddhist School by a century with the 
result that he has had to post-date the Vijnanavada School 
also by a century. He suggests “ the fourth century at 
latest ” to the Vijnanavada School. Dr. Dasgupta, whose 
view is not accepted by Dr. Keith, thinks that the 
Mlntdmsa-Sulras were probably written about 200 B.C., 
while the Nydya-Sutras existed in some form as early as 
the fourth century B.C., though he suggests that some at 
least of the present Sulras were written some time in the 
second century A.D. As the Brahma-Sutras of Badara- 
yana make allusions to the Vaiseshika doctrines and not to 


form means to cause to be measured; to mete out. Mimdmsa 
would thus mean the measure by which proof is measured out. 
Madhva in his Anuvydkhydna derives it thus : miyate aneneti mdnam, 
the measure by which we measure the proof (see Anuvydkhyana, 
I. 1). Madhva quotes in the same work the Smrithi text : 
mdnanydyaistu tatsiddhyai mimdmsd miya shodhanum {Ibid., I. 1). 
What is proof ? Where there is doubt, trying to completely remove 
it is prarna. The lakshanas of words should be made known and 
the doubt removed completely. That is prarna or pramdna. This 
is set out in Brahma Tarka. Srinivasa Tirtha in his commentary on 
Vyasaraya’s Nydydmrita quotes Madhvacharya’s dednition Mimdmsd 
mSya shodhanam and explains the word m'eya as meaning aparoksha 
gndndrthatvma sdkshdt vishaya kartavyam, i.e., making visible by 
the aid of evidence (from the Srutt) that which is not visible to the 
naked eye. 
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Nydya, Mr. Bodas suggests that the Vaiseshika-Sutras 
should have been written before the Brahma-Sutras, while 
the Nydya-Sutras came later. Dr. Dasgupta thinks that 
the Vaiseshika-Suiras were written before Charaka (80 
A.D.), for the latter not only quotes these Sutras but the 
whole foundation of his medical physics is based on the 
Vaiseshika physics. He, indeed, holds that there are 
weighty grounds for supposing that the Vaiseskika-Sutras 
are probably pre-Buddhistic. Dr. Dasgupta has argued that 
the Vaiseshika is really an old school of Mimdmsa^ older 
than that represented in the Mlmdmsa-Sutras. Whether 
this is so or not, there is some ground for the belief 
that while the subject-matter of the Purva-Mimdmsa is 
from the nature of what it deals with considerably old, 
the Sutras in which that subject-matter came to be cast, 
are contemporaneous with the Sutras of the Uttara- 
Mlmdmsa. That these two sets of Sutras—Purva and 
Uttara —are nearly of the same date may also be inferred 
from the fact that three out of the six leading teachers 
whose names are mentioned in the Uttara-Mlmdmsa 
appear also in the Purva-Mlmdmsa. Dr. Keith, who 
notes this point, also suggests that these works are, 
since they mention the views of the authors whose names 
are attached to them, the products of the schools named 
after them rather than of themselves. While the topics 
treated in the Purva-Mlmdmsa are referred to in the 
Uttara-Mlmdfnsa, the latter never refers to the Sutras of 
the Purva-Mlmdmsa. Again, the views of certain of the 
teachers mentioned in the Purva-Mlmdmsa on topics 
covered by the Uttara-Mlmdmsa are given in the latter— 
notably of Jaimini himself and of Atreya—which shows 
that the opinions of these teachers w'ere held in high 
esteem on questions pertaining to the most crucial 
problems of the Uttara-Mlmdmsa. This fact conclusively 
proves that quite apart from the nature of the topics 
dealt with in the Purva-Mlmdmsa and Uttara-Mlmdmsa 
Sutras, the great teachers mentioned in them were in¬ 
terested in the topics of both the Mlmdmsas and that 
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the division of the Sutras into Purva and Uttara was 
one dictated by the necessities of the situation. In the 
one case, it was the reconciliation of Vedic texts bear¬ 
ing on sacrificial rites, and in the other of Upanishadic 
doctrines touching on the relationship between Jlva and 
Brahman. In the one philosophy is subordinated to 
ritualism, in the other ritualism is subordinated to phi¬ 
losophy. They seek each other’s aid to achieve their 
own objectives; the one does not deny the right of 
the other to its own individual existence or to expound¬ 
ing its own individual philosophy, however slight or 
great it might be. Though inter-related in one sense, 
they are, in another sense, independent of each other. 
Both pre-suppose systematic enquiries, though the one deals 
with ritual and the other with Brahman knowledge and the 
means to attain it. The commentators of the one show a 
mastery of the other which is eminently impressive and 
some of them have written commentaries on both. 

Do the two Mimamsas form one whole ? 

The question whether the two Mimamsas should be 
treated as parts of one whole is one on which a difference of 
opinion prevails. In commenting on Brahma Sutras 1.1.1, 
Sankara says that the word atha, then., denotes immediate 
sequence or ayiantharya and not adhikara or beginning of 
a new topic. It presupposes something antecedent. The 
antecedent, according to Sankara, is Sddhana Chatushtaya, 
the four-fold discipline of znveha, vairdg-ya, satasampat 
and mumukshatva. It is only when a person has passed 
through this discipline that he is entitled to enquire into 
Brahman. The word atha therefore declares, according 
to Sankara, that Brahma-jigndsa is subsequent to the acqui¬ 
sition of this four-fold discipline. The word, accordingly, 
does not, in his opinion, refer to the Purva-Mlmdmsa. If 
these four conditions exist, a man may engage in Brahma- 
ligndsa, either before or after entering on an enquiry with 
active religious duty as set forth in the Purva-Mlmdmsa. 
The word atah, therefore, which follows atha, premises, 
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according to Sankara, the reason for the jignasa. The 
reason is that the fruit of all actions is transitory. Good 
actions lead to heaven, but heaven itself is transitory. 
The knowledge of Brahman gives final release. Thus, the 
highest that the Purva-Mimdmsa can point to as attainable 
is held to fall far too short of what is required for final 
absolution. Ramanuja takes a different view. To him 
also the word atha indicates sequence. But the antecedent 
condition, according to him, is the study of the Kartna- 
Mfida, or ritualism of the Veda. After the understanding of 
works, the jignasa into Brahma follows. The word atha 
indicates that the subject of jignasa is Brahman. The 
person who has followed the Karmakauda knows that the 
fruit of mere works is limited and hence his desire to 
know Brahman for obtaining final release. His view is 
that since the fruit of works as taught in the Purva- 
Mlmamsa is limited and transitory, and that of the knowledge 
of Brahman as taught in the Uttara-Mlmamsa is unlimited 
and eternal, Brahman should be known after the knowledge 
of works has previously taken place. According to 
Ramanuja, the Purva-Mlmamsa of Jairaini and the Uttara- 
Mlmamsa of Badarayana form one body of doctrine which 
should be studied in their due order. This view of 
Ramanuja has been elaborated by later Vishishtadvaita 
writers. Thus in the Adhikarana Sararthadlpika by 
Mangacharya Srinivasa Suri, a disciple of Samarapunga- 
vacharya of Vadulagotra, we have this point — the one¬ 
ness of the Mlmamsa as a Sastra — urged with great 
force. The work provides us with a summary of the 
contents of the various Prakaranas — or the topical sub¬ 
divisions of the two Mlmdmsas — and shows clearly their 
interdependence. (See Madras D.C. Skt. X, No. 4853.) 
Similarly in the Purvdttara Mlmdmsaka-Kanthyam., we 
have the oneness of the two Mlmdmsas put forth in great 
detail. (See ibid.. Nos. 4930 and 4931.) Srikantha is even 
more explicit than Ramanuja. He says that the word atha 
denotes succession and not mere commencement or 
auspiciousness. The latter is the view of Madhva and the 
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former of Vignanabhikshu. The pre-requisite, according 
to Srikantha, is a knowledge of the Karntakanda. After a 
study of the Vedas, one should enquire into Dharma as 
taught in the Purva-Mlmdmsa and then into Brahman. 
The Karma and Gnana conjointly produce release ; hence 
first Karma should be learnt and then the Vedanta., 
Para-Brahman should be enquired into after completing 
the enquiry into Dharma. Atah gives the reason. As 
Dharma has been investigated, therefore one should investi¬ 
gate Brahman to obtain final release. Vallabha’s view is 
directly opposed to that of Sankara. According to Valla- 
bha, atha denotes the commencement of a new topic 
{adhikara). He says that Karma should precede Brahma- 
jigndsa; knowledge of Brahman does not, in his view, 
result in cessation of activity. Even jlvanmuktas perform, 
he says, all Karmas. In fact, the Karmas performed by 
the knowers of Brahman alone are such as lead to purely 
good results. Nirabarka takes a similar view. According 
to him a person who has read the Veda and whose mind 
has been assailed by doubts as to the fruits of actions and 
who therefore has studied the Purva-Mlmdmsa in order to 
remove such doubts and has thereby obtained a clear idea 
of Karma, its nature, the proper method of performing it 
and its fruits and whose mind has been drawn away 
from them by their transitory character, should try to 
acquire a knowledge of the Brahman. It will thus be seen 
that except Sankara, most of the commentators agree in 
interpreting 1.1.1. as meaning that a previous study of the 
Purva-Mlmdmsa is necessary before the Uttara-Mimdmsa 
can be taken up, both forming one complete whole. 

View of Sankara. 

Even Sankara, it will be seen, does not entirely taboo the 
Purva-Mlmdmsa ; he only suggests that it might or might 
not be studied, as its inadequacy for obtaining final release 
makes its previous study unnecessary. Sankara elsewhere 
puts forward the same view. Despite this, attempts have 
been made to reconcile these two apparently irreconcilable 
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systems of philosophy, notably by Suresvaracharya in his 
Sambandha-Vartika, which is an expansion, as it were, of 
the introductory part of Sankara’s commentary written on 
the Brihaduranyaka Upanishad with the set purpose of 
showing the connection that exists between the two 
Mimamsa parts. Sankara, in this commentary, states that 
the chapter on rituals is intended to point out special means 
for him who, knowing that there is a soul in relation to a 
future body, seeks particular means to attain the desired 
and to avoid the undesired, as affecting such future body. 
Later, he adds that the use of knowledge in connection 
with the ritual of the horse-sacrifice is that those who are 
not accorded the privilege of performing it, can yet attain 
its reward by the knowledge in question as declared by 
the Sruti by such texts as “by knowledge or by ritual ’’ 
and “ this too wins the worlds”. It cannot be said that 
the knowledge is only with reference to the rite, for the 
words of the Sruti “ whosoever does the horse-sacrifice or 
who knows it as such,” are alternative, and occur in a 
context dealing with knowledge. Since, even in the case 
of other rites, active acquisition is spoken of, it is evident 
that their fruit can be got from knowledge. And the 
horse-sacrifice is the highest of all rites, for it has for its 
fruit the attainment of the unmanifest {samashti) or the 
manifest {vyashti) self. Further, its enunciation here at 
the beginning of the science of self is intended to show that 
all rites conduce to births and deaths. Srutis speak of the 
fruit being hunger, which is the same as death. It cannot 
be said that regularly prescribed rites do not produce fruit 
with a view to births and deaths, for Srutis speak in 
general terms of the fruit of all actions. (See Sankara’s 
Commentary on the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, Introduc¬ 
tory part). 

View of Suresvara. 

Suresvara suggests that ritual is an indirect means 
to liberation, since it purifies the soul and helps towards 
the acquisition of knowledge. Suresvara says that the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad declares that the fruit of the 
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horse-sacrifice can be obtained by the mere knowledge of it 
by those who are privileged to perform it. This knowledge 
cannot be said to be included in the ritual itself, since the 
Srutis speak of rituals and knowledge as alternative means. 
An equal reward is obtained by the doer of rituals who 
performs the horse-sacrifice itself; the declaration of fruit 
is not a mere explanatory passage, much more than so as 
it is specifically prescribed. If (says the opponent) no 
more than this is your explanation of the context, then the 
object is easily gained even if it occurred in the ritual 
portion of the Sruiis. Tell me then why this passage 
should occur in the knowledge portion. It is as an 
incentive to the acquisition of knowledge that it is declared 
that horse-sacrifice, though the greatest of sacrifices and 
though combined with knowledge of itself, is nevertheless 
productive of bondage (births and deaths). How' else can 
aspirants of liberation strive to know the self,—people who 
have known only too well the meanness of the fruits derived 
from all rituals and who do not seek any means other than 
the knowledge of the self “ You may freely say that the 
fruit of all rites with special objects is bondage; but since 
necessary rites have no fruit why not say that their fruit is 
liberation.^” Not so; for Srutis speak of all rites in 
general as bearing fruit. Further, passages like ” By rites 
one attains the world of the manes ” refer to the fruit of 
necessary rites alone. If it be said that, since they have 
fruits, necessary rites are also rites with special objects, 
we say it is not so ; for necessary rites have purification as 
their aim while the aim of rites with special objects is the 
enjoyment of pleasure. There is purification even in rites 
with special objects, but that is for the sole sake of securing 
enjoyment. For the Kingdom of Indra cannot be enjoyed 
with the body of a man or of a pig. Since in the case of 
necessary rites, purification is most important, the enjoy¬ 
ment of fruit is not contradictory thereto. But, in compa¬ 
rison with the purification of intellect, enjoyment is 
considered perishable. For this reason and by virtue of 
passages like ” This self ” etc., people try to know the 
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supreme state by the contemplation of Sruti passages and 
by renouncing ail worldly attachment. Regularly prescrib¬ 
ed rites render only indirect help by way of purifying the 
mind, being not inconsistent with the knowledge of self. 
But they are not direct means like the knowledge of self. 
They therefore who, giving up all rites and free from 
attachment, throw off all taints such as passion etc., and 
direct their intellect to the Supreme Self, realize their own 
self within themselves {Sambandha-Vdrtika^ stanzas 
1133-1134). Suresvara thus shows an advance on Sankara, 
developing as he does the view that ritual is a means of 
liberation, though not so effective as knowledge. This 
view nearly approximates to the Dvaita position that Karma 
must lead to Gnana; rather that Karma which does not 
lead to Gnana is no Karma. 

According to Madhva, Uitara-Mlmdmsa is part of 
Mahd-Mlmdmsa (see Madhva’s Conmentary on Brihadd- 
ranyaka Upanishad, VI, 3). Madhva quoting in his Glia- 
tdtparya the undermentioned Sruti text, suggests that 
Mlmdmsa is of three different kinds : 

Mlmdmsd trhndhd prokld 
Brdhml daimcha kdrmikl 
Brahma tarkancha Mwidmsdm 
Seveta gnana siddhaye 
Vaidika gnana vairupydt 
Ndnyat seveta panditdha II iti li 
This suggests that MImamsa is of three kinds : Brahma 
Mlmdmsa, Daiva Mlmdmsa and Karma Mlmdmsa. 
These (three different) mlmdmsas should be studied 
through the Brahma Tarka method in order to realize the 
true knowledge. The true knowledge of Veda consists in 
knowing all these diverse phases of knowledge. No other 
method should be had recourse to by a wise man. Madhva 
holds that the three kinds of Mlmdmsa should be reckoned 
as Traividyd. He who does not accept this Traividya 
cannot be called a Vedavddi. He who adopts the Traividya, 
realizes Parama Vishnu. Thus, it would seem, according to 
Madhva, that these three kinds should be treated together. 
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Evidently their interpretation should be on the basis of 
Tattu samanvayat. If this be so, Jaimini Sutras should 
be held to be subject to the same mode of interpretation, 
for they are part of the Traividyd. The word Mlmdmsd 
seems to have the derivative meaning of intensification or 
individualization in the text Aththdlha dnandasya mlmdmsd 
bkavati {Taittirlya Upanishad, II, 8, quoted by Madhva in 
his Commeritary on Brikaddranyaka Upanishad, III, 4). 

Truth underlying the modern view. 

There thus seems some ground for Jacobi’s suggestion 
that the two Mlmdmsas are interrelated, though this cannot 
mean, especially when we remember the Sabarabhdshya and 
the commentaries of Prabhakara and Kumarila Bhatta on it, 
that the Purva-Mlmdmsa-Sutras have not a philosophy of 
their own. The interpretation of Brahma Sutras I. 1. 1 
above-mentioned pre-supposes a connection between the 
two Mlmdmsas^ though such connection need not neces¬ 
sarily deny to either its own philosophy. This mode of 
approach may possibly reconcile the views of Dr. Keith 
with those of Jacobi on this point. The position taken 
by the earliest commentators known on the Purva- 
Mlmdmsa-Sutras helps to confirm this view. Thus of 
the three early commentators, leaving out of account 
Hari and Bhartramitra, of whom little is known, the 
Vrittikara, who is quoted by Sabarasvamin (I. 1. 5) intro¬ 
duces discussions as to the validity of knowledge and its 
different forms, though the Sutras themselves do not go 
much beyond exalting the Vedic injunctions as the source 
of the necessary knowledge and deny the validity of per¬ 
ception for the purpose of the knowledge of Dharma. 
Dr. Keith even suggests that it is legitimate to resume 
that the Vrittikara indulged also in metaphysical discus¬ 
sions. The Vrittikara has been assigned by Dr. Keith to 
a date not later than the fourth century A.D., though, if we 
have to put back the Purva-Mlmdmsa-Sutras themselves 
to a date much earlier than 200 A.D., we may have to 
refer the Vrittikara also to a date proportionately earlier. 
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Sabarasvamin, who evidently came shortly after the 
Vrittikara and drew largely on his writings, discusses at 
length the nature of the soul, though he is usually laconic 
when dealing with the Suims themselves. About his time 
the Mlmdmsa enters, in the words of Dr. Keith, “ into the 
whole field of philosophy, while maintaining its primary 
duty of expounding the rules by which the rituals can be 
reconstructed from the Bydhmanas and the Samhitds." 
Sabarasvamin was commented upon by a Vartikakara® 
who is referred to by Prabhakara. Prabhakara probably 
lived about the seventh century A.D., and was anterior in 
date to Kumarila, who criticises him in his works 
(I. 2. 31; I. 3. 2; 1. 4. 1). Dr. Keith has adduced 
satisfactory reasons against the traditionary statement 
that Kumarila was the guru of Prabhakara and that 
they were contemporaries. According to him, at least 
half a century, if not a century, separated Prabhakara 
from Kumarila. The suggestion, however, that the Brihati, 
“ the great ” commentary on Sabarasvamin’s Bhdshya, 
“seems to have passed comparatively early into oblivion” 
is not quite borne out by the evidence available. There 
is hardly any doubt that for long after the time of Sankara, 
the Mwidmsa-Siitras as commented upon by Sabarasvamin 
and elaborated by his commentator Prabhakara in his 
Brihati, were actively studied in Southern India, special 
grants of land being made for its propagation. Thus in a 
lithic record, dated in the third year of the Chola King 
Parakesarivarman, ‘‘who took the head of the Pandya,”— 
identified with Aditya Karikiila II, who ruled about the 
middle of the tenth century A.D.,—we are told that the 


“ The term Vdrtikakdra denotes literally the writer of an 
explanatory gloss which explains the meaning of tliat which is said, 
of that which is left unsaid, and of that which is imperfectly said. 
A work that explains what is said or but imperfectly said and 
supplies omissions is termed a Vdr/ika. The term is particularly 
applied to the explanatory rules of Katyayana on Panini’s Sutras. 
Accordingly, K.atyayana is commonly known as Vartikakara. Here, 
of course, the Vartikakara is a different person. 

8 
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grant of land by a village assembly functioning in the 
present Kutnbakonam taluk, Tanjore district, was made as a 
bhattavritti to those who expounded the Prabhdkaram in the 
Nagesvara temple at Kumbakonam, where the inscription 
can still be seen {M.E.R., No. 233 of 1911).^“ Kumarila 
Bhatta, often styled merely Bhatta, the more famous com¬ 
mentator, has still a large following in the modern South 
Kanara district. His followers call themselves Bhattas and 
their philosophy goes by the name of Bhatta-niata. The 
chief point to note in regard to Prabhakara and Kumarila 
Bhatta is that they both agree with Sabarasvamin in hold¬ 
ing that the individual soul, though derived from the 
absolute Brahman, has an independent existence for ever 
thereafter. They thus not only declare that the jwa is 
immortal but also definitely reject the theory of Maya. 

So far about the Purva-Mvmdmsa-Sutras and their 
relation to the Uttara-M%mCiinsa-Sulras. 

The Earliest Commentators on Brahma-Sutras ; 

Those referred to by Sankara. 

Among the earliest commentators on the Brahma- 
Sutras was Bodhayana. Though Dr. Thibaut has identified 
him with the author of the Kalpa Sutra, the better opinion 

“ The name Frabhakara occurs in certain other inscriptions, 
but the references in those cases appear to be to persons who were 
evidently named after the original Prabhakara, the Mimamsa 
teacher. Thus, a Prabhakara Bhatta is mentioned in three inscrip 
tions of the Cme of the Chola king Rujadhiraja I as a Brahman 
resident in Aryadesa. His wife was a devotee of the Siva temple at 
Tiruvorriyur, near Madras. These inscriptions are dated in the 3rd, 
30th and 31st years of the reign of Rujadhiraja I (1018-1051 A.D.). 
Accordingly they range in date from 1021 to 1049 A.D. (M.E.P., Nos. 
112,132 and 155 of 1912). Again, in an inscription at Vijayapadma- 
nabhapuf, Berhampore taluk, Ganjam district, dated in the reign of 
Padmanfibha Ananga Bhima of the Kesari dynasty (13th century 
A.D.), Samasta 5, Mina 29, Vaisakha Bahula 1, Wednesday, is 
recorded the gift of Laddigam and other villages, under the name 
of Vijayapadmanabhapura, to/’r-.rMfflyfarrt Bhatta, Misra and another. 
(Rangacharya, Inscriptions in Madras Presidency, 1, Ganjam District 
80, quoting Mackenzie MSS,, XIV). These instances appear to 
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to-day seems to be that the two are different and that they 
lived in widely separated ages. Sankara in his Bhdshya 
frequently mentions “another commentator ” whose name 
is nowhere disclosed (I. 1. 25 ; 1. 1. 27 ; I. 1. 31 ; I. 2. 13 ; 
I. 3. 2; I. 3. 13; I. 3. 17; 1. 3. 19; III. 3. 39; 
III. 3, 57 ; III. 4. 42; IV. 3. 7-14). Govindananda, one of 
his commentators, suggests that the reference is to the 
Vrittikdra mentioned by Ramanuja, and Dr. Thibaut has ac¬ 
cordingly proposed to identify him with Bodhayana [S.B.E. 
Veddiita-Sutras ivit/i Sankara s Comme^itary, Introduction 
XX and XXI). I'here is really no authority for this 
proposed identification. In some parts of his Bhdshya, 
Sankara refers to more than one teacher, as in I. 3. 19, 
where it is said that “ some teachers are of (a different) 
opinion”. Again, in I. 3. 19 it is stated that “others 
again, and among them some of our own are of opinion ” etc. 
Then, again, it is said in III. 3. 19 that some commenta¬ 
tors (in the plural) “are of opinion” etc. Ne.xt in III. 3. 57, 
he says that “some commentators here establish the con¬ 
clusion ” etc. Sankara evidently does not agree with their 
conclusion. Finally, in III. 4. 42, he remarks that “ some 
teachers, however, are of opinion ” etc. Thus Sankara 
had evidently more than one commentator before him when 
he noted the above differences between himself and them. 
As Sankara refers to Sabarasvamin and Upavarsha by 
their names [see his commentary on III. 3. 53, where 
Sahara is referred to twice, once by name and another time 
as “ the author of the {Purva-Mlmdmsa) Bhdshya ”, and 
Upavarsha, as a commentator of both the Purva-Mlmdmsa 
and the Uttara-Mlmdmsa Sutras {Ibid., III. 3. 53 and 
I. 3. 28)], the references to the “other commentators” may, 
perhaps, be taken not to include them, the more so as they 
relate entirely to topics connected with Sdrlraka-Mlmdmsa. 
Who these may be it is not possible even to speculate. 
Govindananda, one of the commentators of Sankara, 

indicate that the name of the great Miniamsa commentator still con¬ 
tinued to be remembered in India between llth and I3th centuries 
A.l). 
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suggests in his gloss on Sankara’s Bhdshya on the Chchdn- 
ddgya Upanishad (III. 10. 4) that Sankara had followed 
Dramidacharya (or Dravidacharya) in certain respects. 
Whether this Dramidacharya is one of those referred to by 
Sankara and is identical with the person of the same name 
cjuoted by Ramanuja in his Bhdshya^ is difficult to deter¬ 
mine in the present state of our knowledge.Dramida, 
however, is one of those who is mentioned with others by 
Ramanuja in his Veddrihasangraha as an authority for his 
own work. This acknowledgment shows that in the interval 
between Sankara and Ramanuja there had come into 
existence a number of writers on the Brahma-Sutras, who 
are, however, at present nothing more than mere names 
to us. Whether any of these can be related back to a date 
anterior to Sankara and as such taken to be included in his 

Dr, 'J'hibaut in his translation of tlie Veddnta-Sutras ivith the 
Commentary of SankardchdryaAjoc.cit.^ Introd. XXI. f.n. 1), says that 
the name is sometimes given as Dramida, and sometimes as Dra^aida, 
and suggests, basing his opinion on that of Pandit Rama Misra 
Silstrin of the Benares College, that the former is the correct one. 
There appears to be authority for both the forms. In a Sanskrit- 
Kannada record on the four faces of a pillar set up in the courtyard 
of the Ramalingesvara temple at Ramcsvaram, Proddatur taluk, 
Cuddapah district, the Rashtrakuta king, Krishna III {Diiradatika- 
kara') registers a gift of land and taxes to that temple and inciden¬ 
tally states that the king’s general took Kanchi from the “ knavish 
Dramidas” {M.E.D., No. 383 of 1904). The country is called 
Dravida-desa in a record dated in Saka 1439 or 1517 A.D. (M.E.D., 
No. 87 of 1912) and also in a copper-plate grant 1912-13, 

No. 8). In a Prakrit record found at Amaravati, Sattenapaile 
taluk, Guntur district, the gift of an upright slab at the foot of 
a niahachaitya by one Damila-ka7iha (;.c., Dramida-Krishna) and 
Chula-kanha (Kshuda-Krishna) and his sister are registered. A 
Sanskrit-Grantha record dated in Saka 144.5 ( = A.D. 1623) in 
the reign of the Vijayanagar king Krishnaraya, found at Nagala- 
puram, Ponneri taluk, Chingleput district, records a gift for the 
recitation of the Sanskrit Vedas and the Drdvida-Veda {ie., the 
Prabandha) and the exposition of the Vedanta. The Tamil part 
of Southern India is commonly known as Drdvida-Vishaya. (See 
Hultzsch, Report on Skt. MSS., III. 59, under Saubhdgya-Ratnakara, 
end verses.) 
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general description of “other commentators’’ is also 
difficult to say. A fair inference from the known facts is 
that long anterior to Sankara there had been well-known 
commentators on the Brahma-Sutras and that there had 
come into existence, after him, other commentators who 
were themselves succeeded by Ramanuja. 

Those mentioned by Bhaskara. 

Of these, Bhaskara deserves special mention. His 
date is not yet definitely settled. As he is not referred 
to by Sankara, but mentioned by name and criticized by 
Ramanuja, the upper and low'er limits of his age may be 
fixed between the beginning of the 9th century A.D. and 
the middle of the 12th century A.D. He may probably 
be put down to circa 1000 A.D., as some time will have to 
be allowed for his attaining that extent of celebrity for his 
views as to be specially quoted and refuted by Ramanuja 
in his Sri Bhdshya. That this date is not by any means a 
mere conjecture will be evident when it is remarked that he 
has been identified with Bhaskara Bhatta, son of Kavi 
Chakravarti Trivikrama Bhatta, mentioned in the Nasik 
copper-plates.These plates state that Trivikrama Bhatta 
belonged to the Silndilyagotra and that his son Bhaskara 
Bhatta was honoured with the title of Vidydpathi by King 
Bhoja. King Bhoja, who is said to have thus honoured 
Bhaskara Bhatta, has to be identified with the famous 
Paramara King of Malwa who bore that name. According 
to the latest view. King Bhoja lived about the middle of 
the 11th century A.D.^'^ Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi will 

See Bhumika to Bhaskarfichrirya’s Commentary on Brahma 
Sutra edited by Pandit Viiidhyesvari Prasada Dvivedin, I to III, 
Chowkhamba. 

Bhoja’s date has been variously assigned by scholars. Thus, 
according to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, he ruled from 997 A.D. to 
1050 A.D. {Early History of Dekkan^ 214-215). Sir Ramakrishna 
assigns to him “about fifty-three years”. Dr. Vincent Smith, 
however, says that “he reigned gloriously for more than forty years” 
and fixes him between 1018-1060 A.D. {The Early History of India, 
410-411). Apart from the length of his reign, a later date seems 
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accordingly have to be set down to about the third quarter 
of the 11th century A.D. Corroborative of this inference 
is the statement made by Bhaskaracharya, the author 
of Siddhdnia Siromani, who mentions Bhaskara Bhatta 

nearer the truth, for, as suggested by Dr. Ibihler and Dr. Zacharia;, 
some time has to be allowed, if Navasahasanka Charifa referred to 
at length by them is to be believed ; for King Sindhmaja, the father 
of Bhoja, appears to have reigned for a fairly long period of 
time before Bhoja actually came to the throne. The Frabandhas 
followed by Sir Ramakrishna do not allow any period of rule to 
Sindliuraja which is now held to be without warrant. Indeed 
Eiihler and Zacharice definitely state that “ it is necessary to place 
the beginning of Bhoja’s reign further down than is usually done ” 
{indiiiH Antiquary, June 1907, 172). As tradition states that Bhoja 
ruled in all for 55 years, 6 moons and 3 days, it is possible that 
this lengthy period includes his years of office as Yuvaraja under 
Munja and Sindhuraja. Munja began his reign before 974 A.D. 
and his death occurred in one of the tliree years 994 to 996 A.D. 
Sindhuraja, his younger brother, succeeded him and he may be 
allowed—judging from the active life led by him as detailed in the 
Navasahasanka Charita —a period of rule commencing from 997 A.D. 
and ending probably with a year or two before 1019 A.D. which is 
the first definite date we meet with in Bhoja’s life. That year marks 
the defeat which the Chalukya King Jayasimha inflicted on the 
confederacy of seven kings led by Bhoja, who was obliged to take 
to flight (Balagami inscription dated 1019 A.D. See I.A., V. 17 ; 
E.C., VII. Shikarpur 125). If this suggestion proves acceptable, 
Sindhuraja may be set down to 997-1017 A.D., Bhdja following 
him and ruling from about 1017 A.D. to about 1072 A.D. This 
would mean a reign of about 55 years for Bhoja, the period fi,xed by 
tradition. At least three land grants of Bhoja are known. These 
are :—(l) The Ujjain copper-plate land grant, dated in Vikrama 
Samvat 1078, Chaitra Sudi 14, corresponding to 30th March 1021 
A.D. ; (2) Land grant of his Karana of the Raja Mriganka, dated in 
Saka Samvat 964, or A.D. 1042-1043 ; and (3) Land grant dated 4th 
bright half of Magha of Vikrama Samvat 1176, two years earlier than 
the Ujjain grant or A.D. 1019. (For these grants, see I.A., June 1907, 
170 ; and September 1912, 201-203.) Besides these, Bhoja’s defeat 
and flight are mentioned in the Balagami record dated in 1019 A.D. 
Thus, there can be no question he ruled from about 1019 A.D. to 
1043 A.D. But if tradition is taken into account, as most scholars 
have done, he should be held to have ruled, as before suggested, 
from 1017 to 1072 A.D. 
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Vidyapathi and claims him as his ancestor in the sixth 
degree. As this Bhaskaracharya states that he was well 
versed in Smrithis and Srutis and styles himself Kavi 
Bhaskara [Sranta smartlia vickdra sura chaturb nissbsha 
vidydnidhi, etc.), it has to be conceded that Bhaskara Bhatta 
Vidyapathi’s family was hereditarily one well known for its 
learning. It is interesting to note that this Kavi Bhaskara- 
charya’s name is actually reminiscent of Bhatta Bhaskara 
Vidyapathi’s name as it occurs in the colophons to the 
Brahmasulra Bhdshya, wherein it appears as Bhaskara¬ 
charya {/ii Sri Bhagavad Bhdskardchdrya praniie Sdriraka 
APimamsablidshye^ etc.). What is more important is that 
Kavi Bhaskaracharya states that he himself was born in 
Saka 1036, which corresponds to 1114 A.D., that Bhaskara 
Bhatta Vidyapathi was his ancestor in the sixth degree, 
and that he wrote his work Siddhdnta Sirbmani in his 
36th year. Allowing twenty years for a generation, Kavi 
Bhaskaracharya should have come about 120 years after 
Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi, which means that the latter 
should have flourished about 120 years before Kavi 
Bhaskaracharya’s birth. This works out to 994 A.D. 
(1114 A.D. 120 years, which gives us 994 A.D.). 

From this, it would seem to follow that Bhatta Bhaskara 
Vidyapathi lived through the reigns of the Paramara kings 
Munja, Sindhuraja and Bhoja, the last of whom is said to 
have honoured him, quite late in his (Bhaskara Bhatta’s) 
life with the valued title of Vidyapathi. This last fact 
is mentioned by Udayana, the author of the well-known 
work Nydya Kus^imdnjali (see p. 35, line 5). In this work, 
Udayana writes thus of himself :— Brahmaparinateriihi 
Bhdskaragotre yujyate. A little later he adds :— Bhdskara 
tridandimatha Bhdshyakdra. Since Udayana says he 
wrote his Subbdha Ktisumanjali just past Saka 906 (A.D- 
984), he must have been a younger contemporary of 
Bhaskara. If this is conceded—and it has to be, as Udayana 
states he was of Bhaskara’s gbtra —then Bhaskara should 
have been much earlier than Saka 906. Udayana adds 
that Bhaskara wrote his Bhdshya after he became a great 
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proficient in learning. And he mentions that when he had 
advanced in his age, and had attained great renown, Bhoja 
conferred on him the title of Vidydpathi. This should 
have occurred before Bhoja’s death, the latest known 
date for which is 1072-1073 A.D. On these grounds, 
Bhaskara, the author of the B/ids/iya on the Brahma Sutras, 
will have to be differentiated from Bhatta Bhaskara, the 
teacher who was honoured by Ahavamalla, the Kalachurya 
king, who has been identified above (see pp. 45-46) 
with the commentator on the Tailtirlya Aranyaka. As 
will be seen, the latter belongs to the third quarter of the 
12th century A.D. and thus came about a century after 
Tridandi Bhaskara, surnamed Vidyapathi, the author of the 
Bhdshya on the Brahma Sutras. The author of Tailtirlya 
Aranyaka also went by the name of Trikanda Mandana 
Bhatta Bhaskara (see Bhumika to his work in the 
Anandasrama Series).'^ The title Tridandimatha Bhdshya- 
kdra affixed to Bhaskara Bhatta Vidyapathi the author of 



In the Bhumika referred to, it is stated that this Bhatta 
Bhaskara lived before Mfidhavltcharya, the author of the Sarra- 
darsana Sangraha ; for he mentions Bhatta Bhaskara in his Sankara 
Vijaya (Sarga XV, sloka 80) as having disputed with Sankara. This 
is an anachronism. It will be seen that according to the inscriptions 
mentioned at pages 45-46 of this Introduction, he was honoured by 
Ahavamalla, the Kalachurya king, between 1181-1183 A.D. Tradition 
assigns him to 950 A.D., evidently confusing him with his name¬ 
sake who lived during the reign of King Bhoja. In a verse which 
occurs at the end of his commentary on the Taitliriya Samhitd, it is 
said he lived in Nishpdvake Sake, which Professor M. Seshagiri Sastri 
read as Nishpdpake Sake, thus changing Saka 1410 into Saka 1110. 
This change of reading (of va into pa) can be supported on 
three grounds :—(1) It gives a more intelligent meaning to the 
verse than the one assigned to it by Dr. Burnell ; (2) it makes 
Bhatta Bhaskara, the author of the I'ailtiriya commentary anterior to 
Madhavacharya, the author of Sarvadarsana Sangraha, which 
tradition avers ; and (3) the date Saka 1110 corresponds to 1189 A.D. 
which would only mean that Bhatta Bhaskara, who was honoured 
by Ahavamalla, the Kalachiirya king, in 1181-1183 was still 
living in 1189 A.D. when he wrote or finished his commentary on 
the Taittiriya Samhiid, which prhna facie seems quite acceptable. 
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the commentarj'^ on the Brahma Sutras^ shows that he 
should have been a Sanyasin of the Tridandi order. Since 
he styles himself Bhagavat in his colophons, there can be 
no doubt, as to this. A Tridandi is a sanyasin who 
has renounced all worldly attachments, indicating such 
renunciation by carrying in his right hand three long staves 
(danda) tied together so as to form one. Such a sanyasin 
is said to have obtained command over his mind, speech 
and body, or rather over thought, word and deed {cf, 
Manu, Xir. 10). A Tridandi is usually distinguished 
from an Ekadandi, more commonly called liavisa, who 
carries a single staff, which is said to represent his kdya 
or body, which he has, by undertaking his vow of sanydsa^ 
thrown off. This staff is buried with him, when he dies 
and is sainted. The Ekadandi class of sanydsins is, 
according to Harita, divided into four orders : Kutuhakb, 
Ba/nidako, Hamsa and Faramahamsa. The last of these 
is often designated Parivrd/aka, literally one who has 
renounced the world and wanders from place to place. 
Judging from Bhaskara’s long and detailed criticism of the 
status of Paramahamsas, whom he takes as typical of the 
Ekadandi class, and the praise he bestows on that of the 
Tridandis, when commeiUing on the Siitra Sarvdpeks/id 
cha yagnddisruterasvavat (III. 4. 26), it would seem that 
he belonged to the Tridandi order of sanydsins. He plainly 
suggests that the status of the Tridandi, with the right to wear 
the sikha (tuft of hair on the head), the yagnopavita (the 
sacred thread) and the rest, is a much superior one to 
that of Paramahamsas, who though they are supposed to 
renounce everything belonging to the world—including all 
karmas —are still in the world and move in it and have 
much to do with it. This is probably the reason why 
Bhaskara came to be known—if Udayana is to be believed 
—as Tridandimatha Bhdshyakdra, the espouser of the 
doctrine of the Tridandi class. 

The fundamental difference between 7'ridandis and Ekadanai. 
is in regard to the performance of karma. The former is only j 
Phalatydgi, i.e., one who has given up the fruits of his karma, whih 
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In commenting on the Sutra Utpaththya-sambhavat 
(II. 2. 42), Bhaskara holds, with Sankara, that it refers to 
the Pancharatra doctrine and not to the Sakti, as is suggest¬ 
ed by Anandatirtha and Nimbarka. He, however, defends 
the Pancharatra doctrine, definitely arguing against the 
views of Sankara. Pie holds that Pancharatra is not 
against the Srutis. Vasudeva is upaddna kdrana and 
Jaggatu is mmitta kdrana. Pancharatra sets down the 
relationship between these two kdranas. This is exemplified 
in devdrchana, dhydna, samddhilakshana and karmag'ndjia. 
In none of these four is there anything against the Srutis. 
Devdrchana is the worship of Vasudcva-rupa ; dhydna^ the 


the latter is not only a Phalatyagi but also a Svarupatyagi, i,e., one 
who has also given up his physical body. The Ekadandi is, in 
fact, taken to have given up everything, both karma and its phala. 
He accordingly shaves the tuft off his head, gives up his yagndpavlta, 
etc., which signify karma, and completely transforms himself in his 
physical appearance. He no longer is of this world ; he is a true 
sanydsi/i. On the other hand, the Tridandi being only a Phalatyagi, 
retains his connection with the world and as such he is bound by 
karma. He accordingly wears the sikha (the tuft of hair on his 
head), the yagnopavlta (the sacred thread) and performs his nitya- 
karmas just like a householder. He is, however, subject to the 
discipline of his order in regard to other matters. Among the 
Visishtadvaitas (Sri-Vaishnavas of both sects, Vadagalai and 
Tengalai) sanydsins are wholly of the Tridandi order, while among 
the Smarthas and Madhwas {i.e., Advaitins and Dvaitins) they are 
entirely of the Ekadandi class. It is interesting to note that 
Bhaskara, the author of the Brahmasutra Bhashya was a Tridandi. 
He not only preceded Ramanuja in point of time but also belonged 
to Central India. These facts coupled with the references that are 
to be found in Manu, JIdrita, etc., it would seem that the order of 
Tridandi is quite an ancient one and has been in considerable vogue 
both in the north and south of India for ages long anterior to Ramanu¬ 
ja. Of Ramanuja, it was foretold in the Vriddha Pddnui Purdna that 
he would be a sage of the Tridandi order and restore the lost faith to 
its original brilliancy. It is said that Tanka, Bharuchi, Guhadeva, 
Dramila, Yamunacharya and others referred to by Ramanuja belong¬ 
ed to the Tridandi order. Tradition, as recorded in the 
Vadagalai Guruparampara, states that Ramanuja became a sanydsin 
of this order and, what is more, converted his former guru. 
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meditation in Sankarshana-rupa; ^^//^^^////(Sukshma-rupa) in 
Pradyumna ; and lastly, karmagndna is seen in the Sthfila 
Aniruddha-rupa. These being exemplified in Pancharatra- 
gama, it is not against the Srutis. This Sutra accordingly 
is devoted to the consideration of the characteristics of the 
sa/cti which is implicit in the Pancharatragama. Hence the 
invented statement {kalpaim) that Pancharatragama is 
against the Srutis is false (amipapannain). He quotes the 
Chchandogya text; Adhigamanbpdddnejydsvddhydya ybgaihi 
Bhagavantarn Vdsiidevanidradhya tambva pratipadyata 
and says that what is stated to be against the Srutis is really 
well known to them. Accordingly, he holds that the sug¬ 
gested contradiction is a mere invention. 


Yildavaprakasa, also into one such after making him renounce 
formally the likadandi order to whicli he belonged by undergoing 
once again the chaula (tonsure) and upanayana rites and then 
assuming at his (Ramfuiuja’s) hands the Tridandi staff and the 
orange-tawney robe. It is said that before he could renounce 
the Ekadandi order he felt lie should undertake, by way of penance, 
a circumambulation of the holy places of the Earth, for which he was 
too old. In these circumstances, he was advised to go round 
Ramanuja once and seek re-initiation at his hands. This done, he 
was made a Tridandi and duly invested with the insignia of that 
order. (See Prapanndmri/am, Rdmanujachdrya Divya Charifai, etc.) 
According to the Frapnnndmn/am, since he had all his life carried 
on a tirade against Tridatidms, criticising their religious life and 
observances, Yadavaprakasa was commanded by Ramanuja to com¬ 
pose a work on the duties of ya/is, reconciling all the conflicting 
passages in the Sniriihis. Agreeing, Yadavaprakasa, who had been 
renamed Govinda Jeer, wrote, it is said, the Yati Dharma Samtichchaya 
in eleven chapters, a work which has survived to this day. 

The Tridandins are thrice referred to by Manu in his Laws, 
once in Chapter IX dealing with the Duties of Kings and twice in 
Chapter XII dealing with Transmigration (IX. 296, page 395; XII. 
10-11, page 485). fl'he first of these shows the rigour with which 
the three kinds of discipline to which the Tridandin was subjected 
w'ere insisted on. Each constituent part of his three-fold discipline 
wms, it would seem, important for the maintenance of each of the other 
two. Manu says ;—“Yet in a kingdom, containing seven constituent 
parts, w'hich is upheld like the triple staff (of an ascetic), there is no 
(single part) more important (than the others) by reason of the 
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That Tridandi Bhaskara had in view some of the 
previous commentators is made plain in the opening verse 
of his own BhdsJiya, which reads thus :— 

5f?j^5^w^gg4T[5Tfr: i 

srinm ciq; ii 

This verse explains why Bhaskara undertook the task of 
composing a new Bhdshya. He says that he bows down 
to Badarayana, whose genius produced the Brahma Sutras 
to relieve people from the bondage of birth. Badarayana, 
he says, is like the Sun (Bhaskara), who dispels the dark¬ 
ness of the minds of those who pray for such relief. Then 
he adds : “ Embodying the teaching of the Sutras, I 

make known my own meaning of them in the interpretation 
{vydkhydlam) I offer. I am interpreting (the SiUras) 
because I am desirous of removing the doubts caused by 
my several predecessors {vydkhydtam yairidam sdstrani) 
because such doubts ought to be removed [tannivrittaye)." 
The use of the plural {yairidam) indicates more than one 
previous commentator. Bhaskara should, therefore, be 


importance of the qualities of each for the others.” This three¬ 
fold discipline is thus described in Cliapter XII, 10-11 :—“ That man 
is called a (true) Tridajidin in whose mind these three, the control 
over his speech {vdgdanda), the control over his thoughts {maiid- 
danda), the control over his body {kdyadanda), are firmly fixed.” 
As Biihler suggests, though this verse (XII. 10) gives the usual descrip¬ 
tion of a true Tridaudin as an ascetic who holds three staves {danda) 
tied together, according to it, this outward sign avails nothing. I'hat 
man only deserves the name Tridandin who keeps a three-fold 
control {danda) over himself. The maintaining of the three-fold 
discipline over himself is more important than carrying the triple 
danda, which signifies him. The fruit of this three-fold discipline is 
described in the next verse (XII. 11) as final liberation. It says :— 
‘ That man who keeps this three-fold control (over himself) with 
respect to all created beings and wholly subdues desire and wrath, 
thereby assuredly gains complete success ” i.e., final liberation. As 
to the duties of the Sanydsin, see Biihler, Manu, VI, 33-97 ; also 
Vishnu Purdna. 
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taken to suggest that he is controverting not only Sankara,’® 
his immediate predecessor in the field, but also some of 
Sankara’s own predecessors, from whom he evidently 
differed in certain respects. Though he generally agrees 
in the matter of the text of the Sutras with Sankara, 
Bhaskara differs from him sometimes, as, for example, in 
1.2. 19; II. 2. 18; II. 2. 31; II. 2. 38; III. 4. 46; 
IV. 3. 5 ; etc. Not only are there differences in regard to 
the text between the two but Bhaskara does not also agree 
with Sankara in his conception of the general import of the 
Sutras. Bhaskara’s standpoint is that of Bh^abheda.^'^ 
while Sankara’s is that of a confirmed Advaitin. In com¬ 
menting on the Sutra Atma krute parinamat (I. 4. 25), 
Bhaskara criticizes at .some length Sankara’s statement 
postulating Adhyasa on account of which everything is 
destructible. This, he suggests, is nothing more than naked 
Mahayanism of the Bauddha system. He says:— Tathacha 
vakyam parindmasihusyadivadati viyfifam vichchiimamulam 
mahdydnika Bauddha ^dthihitam mdydvddam vydvarna- 
yanio Idkdn vydmdhayanii. He thus very plainly states that 
what is postulated by Sankara is manifestly contained 
in the Bauddha system of Mahayanism. Thus saying, 
he adds, Sankara is making people lose themselves in 
Buddhism. Again, commenting on the Sutra Vaidfiar- 
mydchcha nasvapiiddivat (II. 2. 29), Bhaskara states that 
those who follow the Bauddha system are Mayavadis and 
that they are among those who are with justice rejected 
by the Sutrakara. He says;— Ydlu Bauddhamatdvalambind 
Mdydvddinastepyatiena nydyma Sutrakdreuaiva nirasid 
veditavydfia}^ His own position, Bhaskara makes plain in 

Bhtiskara’s Brahtna-Sutra Bhashyam, edited by Pandit V. P. 
Dvivedin, Bhumika, 9. 

” Pandit V. P. Dvivedin quote.s Bhattoji Dikshita’s Va/dnta 
talva viveka ftkd vivarana in support of this description of Bhaskara’s 
standpoint. Bhattoji Dikshita calls Bhaskara a “Bhedabhcda Vedanta 
siddhanta vadi.” See Pandit V. P. Dvivedin’s Edition of Bhaskara’s 
Brahma-Sutra Bhdshyam, Bhumika 9, f.n. 1. 

Among King Bhoja’s possible contemporaries were Ramapfila 
(1084-1130 A.D,) and Govindapfila (1175 A,D.). During their 
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his comments. Thus, while explaining the Sutra Adhikaniu 
bhedanirdesdt (II. 1.22), he states that the jlva is different 
from para, for the j%va cannot be said, he says, to create 
himself and destroy himself. But he is only different from 
para up to a particular stage. The indeclinable thu in the 
Sutra, according to him, applies to both sides—and 
abheda. He then asks: “ Nami bheddbhedau katham para- 
spara viruddhd sambhaveidin" and answers the question 
thus : Naisha ddskaha. And he quotes the following sloka : 
FramdnataschUu praiiyatc kdvirddbd ayainuchyate i 
Virddhdchdvirddhecha pramdnam kdranam malam n 
This may be broadly set down thus : That authority 
which we set down in support, how can we postulate of it 
that it is in contradiction with our own view ; an authority 
which is quoted in support of an argument, if it proves it 
without contradicting it, then alone will it be universally 
accepted as an authority {pra/ndnam)}^ 

Similarly, in commenting on the Sutra Nasthdnathdpi 
parasydbhayalingani sarvatrahi (III. 2. 11), Bhaskara 
reiterates his position. 

reigns, Buddhism, though declining in Hindustan, was flourisliing 
in the ITila dominions, the monasteries of Magadha being crowded 
with thousands of residents. RamapfUa was, according to inscriptions, 
followed by five kings. It was during the reign of Indradyumnapala 
(1197 A.D.) that the Pala kingdom was subverted by the Muham¬ 
madan invasion led by Kutb-iid-din’s general, Muhammad, the son of 
Bakhtyar and the Buddhist monasteries destroyed (Vincent Smith, 
The Early History of India, 419). Buddhism was accordingly still a 
dominant religion in India about 11,'30 A.D., when Bhaskara lived 
and wrote. 

An authority is usually (juoted to support and not to con¬ 
tradict the position taken. An authority is sought for only when 
there is anumdnam, i.e., doubt as to the autiienticity of the position 
taken. Cf. the following quoted by Anandatirtba as from tlie 
Mahdkaunna, when commenting on the Sutra Sdstra yonitvdt: 
Nischaydt sddhayef arlham f ramdndntara mcvacha 1 
Srtiti smrithi sahdyam yatihu pramandntaramnttamam I 
Pramana padavim gaclichet nathra kdrya vichdrand II 
Purvottardvirodhena kdtrdrthd abhimatobhavet I 
Jtyddyamuhanarrt Uirkaha shnshJta tarkantn varjayct i| 
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This Sutra, he says, deals with the iiva in its condi¬ 
tion of sleep {suptavastha) and its relation to Brahman in 
that condition. Of course, it is stated in connection with 
the Sutra Ikshiter na sabdam and the following Sutras that 
Chetanam is Brahman and that it is the chief cause for the 
creation of the world. Therefore, that Brahman is the chief 
Sat (in Chtlana) is established. What is explained in this 
Sutra is what is the result of such a combination. This may 
be admitted. It is also proved that Brahman is of a bheda- 
bheda rupa. Now, it is to be understood clearly whether the 
bhuiabhUa rupam is to be meditated upon or whether all 
which appears to be different is one in its entirety {Samastha 
bhedamabhinnam sallakshaiia bbdharupam updsyam). This 
is the question that is considered in this Sutra. The fact is 
that Brahman is nirgnna ; but according to those well versed 
in Siindilya Vidya, this Brahman is saguna ; and therefore 
it has to be proved whether Brahman is sagima or nirguna. 
Here and there, it can be dearly seen as proved that 
Brahman is to be meditated upon as saguna. The purva- 
pakshin raises the doubt whether Brahman is to be meditated 
upon as one of sdkdra or nirdkdra or in a form which is 
a combination of both, and also as having a bodily form 
{prapanchdtmand chd). At any rate, it is but right that 
the actual form should be meditated upon. Amidst so 
many doubts, it is stated in the Sutra Ndbhayalingam 
Brahnidpdsyam prapanchdkdre.na sdkdram nirdkdram cha 
(neither both forms nor the form of the prapa^icha con- 
dsting of sdkdra or nirdkdra). For the word lingam 
means lakshaua, chinha (characteristic symbol), etc. 
I'ruly, the formless form of Brahman should be meditated 
ispon as being Shuddhakdrana-rupa. For it is stated in 
Pie Sriiti text astula mananva hrasva niiti iti, there is no 
.'ich form of Brahman as the prapancha form. Because 
I he essential {svathasya) form of Brahman is an entire, 
r.ndivided {kutastham) and everlasting [nityam) form. This 
1 . declared by the Sruti text Ekaimva adviftyam, etc. After- 
vwuds Brahman assumes a secondary form, at times, on 
1 count of certain changes (vikdra); when the changes 
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disappear, that form ceases to exist and Brahman assumes 
its original state of oneness. Therefore, in conclusion, the 
nirdkdra form of Brahman, i.e., the kdnina-rupa, is the one 
to be meditated upon. Therefore, the svarupa of Brahman 
in whom the worldl)^ form is also combined, should be 
meditated upon. It is said that such a form should not be 
worshipped, for in this Sutra it is clearly stated — 

Napriihivyddi sthdnaibpi parasthbbhayalin(^ilha I 
Svalhb abhinHatvdt d<^anthnk.atvdchcka li 
(Brahman has no material or worldly form ; and therefore he 
has no two different forms ; he himself being undivided 
and incapable of any division, cannot have two different 
forms.) The mundane form of Brahman (as declared in the 
Upanishads) is simply for namesake [ndmarupapanchaka) ; 
it is not his real form {na prapimckdfnmkam Brahman) just 
as the ocean is not a mere collection of water {yatha satnudrd- 
imaka samudra ibi). Tlien, if it is asked how does it reach 
(the “collection” in the end), the answer is that as throughout 
the Vedanta it is said that the nhhprapmicha Brahma 
{nishprapancha Brahmdpdsyani) should be meditated upon, 
therefore such a form only should be meditated upon. In 
the Srnli text asabdamasparsya marupamavyayam i sa 
yesha neii neii dtmd sthula mi/i cha, the material form of 
Brahman is denied. The whole of this comment shows 
that Bhaskara holds bhcda as a transient state of Brahman 
and abheda as his permanent state. 

In commenting on the Sutra Andvritli sabddt andvritti 
sabddt (IV. 4. 23), Bhaskara after mentioning the classes 
of people for whom “ no return ” is prescribed in the 
Srutis, says that they go to Brahma-loka and thus attain 
the state from which there is no return {?tn cha pnnard- 
vartate). They reach, he says, Surya’s abode and there 
unite with Brahman (sdsambhu/ah) in his vird/ form (Vairaja 
sarlra) ; there they become equal to Brahman. There all 
the worlds, all the Vedas, all the Devas are united {sd- 
sambhutah).~° So, it is said in the Mantrdvama {Upa- 
nisliad):—Prachdra chakri parivardhamdnl taramthnam 

Sdhd^ together, nnd sf(/ftbhuti^^]oivi or urjite with, 
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iushita trishila bhuvanani visva, etc., which states that 
while the wandering wheel of time keeps turning, the dbma 
crosses over these material worlds of the universe. Then 
having realized his own dtma {tadanthardtman prathamam 
prdpya), he realizes Paramatma [tataha pammdtmdnmyi 
praiipadya) and in his coinpany enjoys {eklbhuya Brahmand 
mddate). The union here suggested, looking to the 
chaturihi vibhakti used {Brahmand) and not panchami or 
saptami, is one of company and not aikya with Brahman. 
The use of the word mddate as the finite verb also suggests 
that the released dtma enjoys in company with Brahman 
and does not find aikya in him. This shows that there is, 
according to Bhaskara, no union with Brahman in the sense 
of aikya but only the jrrivilege of being in company with 
Brahman and there, in his world and in his presence, enjoy¬ 
ing perfect bliss, along with Brahman. 

Commentators mentioned by Ramanuja. 

In the opening part of the Sr%-Bhdshya, Ramanuja 
makes it plain that it is based on Bodhayana’s Vritti. 
Referring to Bodhayana, he says ;— Bhaaavad Bddhdyana- 
kritaiu vistlrnam Brahma-Sutra vrittim purvdchdrya 
samchikshipustanmatdnusdrena sutrdkshardni vydkhyd- 
syante (I. 1). This statement may be taken to record the 
fact that Ramanuja’s commentary is written in accordance 
with the abridgments made by former teachers of Bodha¬ 
yana’s lengthy gloss {vritti). There was evidently more 
than one such “ abridgment ” of Bodhayana available for 
use by him in his time. By whom these had been composed, 
it is not clear. Ramanuja refers at the same time to a 
Dramida-Bhdshya (I. 1. 1 and below). That the author of 
the Vritti and the author of Dramida-Bhdshya are different 
seems also evident from his work, for he refers to both in 
almost consecutive sentences and the context shows 
that they are being referred to by him as absolutely 
different authorities, one supporting the view of the other. 
He also refers to a Vdkyakdra, whose identity is not easily 
established. (Four times in I. 1. 1 and again in I. 3. 14.) 
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The Vakyakd>ra appears to be quoted as supporting the 
Sutrakara in certain places. We know the latter is none 
other than Bixdarayana but the identity of the Vakyakdra is 
not so easily made out. He cannot obviously be the same 
as the Vriitikdra, as the latter is quoted by the latter term. 
Some light is thrown on this point by the Prapancha- 
hridaya, which has been issued in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series (No. XLV). From its contents, this work has to 
be assigned to a date posterior to Sankara who, though 
not mentioned by name, is probably meant to be referred to 
under the respected title of Bhagavatpdda. As its name 
indicates, this work is a sort of encyclopaedia. Among other 
things, it mentions, besides the Drahma-Sutras, a vriiti on 
it by Bodhayana, called Krllakoli, and an abridgment of the 
latter by Upavarsha. It is not a little curious that this work, 
while it mentions Bhaskara’s Bhdshya, which belongs, as we 
have seen above, to the 12th century, makes no reference to 
either Rilmanuja or to Srikantha. Thisapart, it is a question 
if Upavarsha, the author of the abridgment of Bodhayana, is 
referred to by Ramanuja as Vakyakdra. It is possible 
that one of the “ abridgments ” of Bodhayana available 
to Ramanuja in his time was that of Upavarsha, who, 
however, is not mentioned by him in his B/ids/iya, though, 
as we have remarked above, he is twice mentioned by 
Sankara in his Bhdshya. There is no means of knowing 
what other “ abridgments ” of Bodhayana, Ramanuja had 
before him when he wrote his Bhdshya. In one place, 
Ramanuja refers to the Bhdshyakdra (I. 1. 1). Who this 
is, it is difficult to say, though Dr. Thibaut identifies him 
with Dramidacharya, the author of the Dramida-Bhdshya. 
Similarly the Vakyakdra, mentioned above, is identified 
by Dr. Thibaut with Tanka, who, as referred to below, 
is mentioned by Ramanuja in his VeddrBiasaugraha. It 
is not possible to say if these identifications are correct. 
As Ramanuja actually quotes from the Bbdhdyanavritti, 
Ramanuja must be held to have had either the text of 
Bodhayana himself before him, or to be merely quoting him 
from the “ abridgments ” available to him. There is some 
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ground for the belief that Ramanuja did know Bodhayana 
first hand, for tradition states that he had to journey as far 
as Kashmir to secure the text of Bodhayana. Hence pos¬ 
sibly the direct references to the Vrittikdra, meaning the 
author of the Vritti, i.e, Bodhayana himself, in other parts 
of his w'ork (I. 1. 10 ; I. 2. 2 ; I. 3. 7; and I. 3. 32) as distin¬ 
guished from the Vdkyakdra, in the several places quoted."^ 
As has been mentioned above, Ramanuja refers to a 
Dramidacharya (II. 2. 3) and quotes from him. He is 
doubtless “ the author of the Dramida-Bhdshya ”, who 
is twice referred to by him in his Bhdshya (I. 1. 1 and 
II. 1. 14). Ramanuja also quotes Bhaskara, the com¬ 
mentator on the Brahnia-Sutras (II. i. 15) and Yadava- 
prakasa [Ibid.). The latter may be identified with the 
person of the same name, who, according to tradition, was 
his own teacher. The latter should accordingly be taken 
to have composed a commentary on the Byahnia-Sutras, 
which, in some respects, was from a point of view different 
from that of Ramanuja. 

Those mentioned by Ramanuja’s Commentators. 

In his Vhidrthasangraha, described as his first work, 
Ramanuja mentions not only Bodhayana, but also Tanka, 
Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardin and Bharuchi."- Of these, 
quotations from Bodhayana and Dramida appear in the 
Srl-Blidshya but not from the others. Commentators on 
Ramanuja’s Bhdshya, however, state that they base their 
works not only on Bodhayana’s Vritti but also on Tanka 
and the other authorities mentioned by Ramanuja. Thus, 


The difference between Vrittikdra and Vdkyakara may be 
noted here. Vrittikdra literally means the writer of a ytass or a 
critical commentary. while Vdkyakdra signifies one ivho explains the 
meaning of a sentence. lo carry on a dispute about the meaning of 
a sentence is to engage in a t dkydrtha, which, in its derivative sense, 
means a disputation. Accordingly Vrittikdra would indicate a 
critical commentator, while Vdkyakdra would suggest a person who 
merely explains the writings of another person. 

“ Quoted twice by Ramanuja in his Sti-Bhdshya, I. 1. 1, 
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Ranga-Ramanuja in his Mulabhdva-prakasika, a commen¬ 
tary on the Sri-Bhdshya (see preliminary verses), states 
that his work is based on Bodhayana’s Vritti, in an abridged 
form, and on the teachings of Tanka, Dramida and 
others. He also says that he presents Bodhayana’s work 
for modern students with a view to show where he differs 
from Sankara. Sundararaja-desika, author of Brahma- 
Sutrabhdshya Vydkhya., a commentary on the Srl-B/idshya, 
likewise states that his work is based on Tanka, Dravida, 
Guhadeva and Bodhayana (see introductory part). A similar 
statement is made by the author of the Brahmasutra-bhdskya 
Sangraha Vivaranam^ which is a short exposition of the 
Sri-Bhdshya (see opening verses). Srinivasadasa, author 
of Yafhndramaiadlpikay a work embodying the main 
principles of Riimanuja’s system, makes a similar acknow¬ 
ledgment and mentions amongst his chief authorities 
Bodhayana, Guhadeva, Bharuchi, Brahmanandi, Drami- 
dacharya, Sriparankusanatha, Yamuna, Yatisvara, etc. (see 
introductory verses). Finally, Srinivasadikshita, in his 
Virbdhavaruthini'pyamdthini, states that he follows the 
Bodhayana Vriiti (see opening verses). It is possible that 
all these later writers are only repeating the names of 
these different authorities from Ramanuja’s Veddrtha- 
sangraha, for some at least of them belong to quite modern 
times, when they cannot have had direct access to them. 
(See for these different writers Madras D-C. of Skt. MSS, 
X, pp. 3737, 3748, 3749, 3758, 3759, 3773 and 3787.) 
While we know that Bodhayana was the author of a vritti 
on the Brahnia-Sutras and Dramida was the author of a 
Bhdshya on the same work, we do not know if the rest of 
those mentioned above were writers of similar vrittis or 
Bhdshyas on that work. From the mention made of them 
in connection with the Brahma-Sutras, it has to be pre¬ 
sumed that they were commentators of one kind or another 
on it. Since they are approvingly referred to by Vaishnava 
writers, it might be suggested that they wrote from the 
Vaishnava standpoint. It is worth while, at this point, to 
note what Ramanuja states as to how he came to write his 
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Srl-Bhdshya. At the commencement of his work he remarks 
that Badarayana’s work, which, he says, “ was brought up 
from the middle of the milk-ocean of the Upanishads,” had 
been “ well guarded by the teachers of old ” but whose 
meaning had been “ obscured by the mutual conflict of 
manifold opinions.” Hence, he undertook the composi¬ 
tion of a new Bhdshya, about which he expresses the hope: 
‘‘ May intelligent men daily enjoy that (the nectar of the 
teaching of Vyasa) as it is now presented to them in my 
words.” These pious wishes of Ramanuja shovv that 
during a long period anterior to himself—indeed long 
anterior to Sankara—there had come into existence a 
plethora of commentators on the Bmhma-Sulras, who had, 
by their interpretations, obscured the real meaning of the 
Sutras- His own commentary was intended to restore 
Badarayana’s meaning, in the light of Bodhayana’s Vriiti. 
None of those mentioned by Ramanuja and his commentators 
has survived, except that of Bhaskara of which MS. copies 
have come down to us. (See Madras D.C- Ski. MSS. XX, 
Nos. 4687 and 4688.) 

Those referred to by Madhva. 

Madhvacharya refers only once in his Bhdshya to the 
commentators who had preceded him. This reference 
occurs in his comments on I. 1. 5, where, adverting to the 
word Asabda, he says, that ” other (commentators) ” — 
itara siddham—\\2iVQ put upon it an interpretation which 
cannot be justified. It is a characteristic feature of 
Madhvacharya’s writings that he never refers to any of 
his opponents by name, though he is found criticising their 
views. In his Nydyavivarana, for instance, Madhvacharya 
refers to disputants of the opposite school, but does not 
name any of them specifically. In the opening verse of 
the Nydyasudha, Jayatirtha says that Madhvacharya did 
not refer to any of the previous commentators on Bada- 
rayana {anyaihi anyathd vydkhydtini Bra/imasutrdni), be¬ 
cause they did not, in his opinion, convey the right 
meaning attaching to his Sutras. The suggestion seems 
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to be that he ignored them and wrote his own comnientar}'. 
This statement of Ja 3 'atirtha has to be understood in a 
restricted sense, for Madhvacharya, though he does not 
mention the names of those prominently associated with 
the rival schools, is ever at pains in criticising their 
views at almost every stage in his many works. A 
careful reading of his own comments on I. 1. 5 itself 
and a comparison of the same with those of Sankara and 
Ramanuja shows that he is referring to these two, though 
he does not name them. 

Other Commentators and their Works. 

Among other commentators on the Brakma-Suiras, 
whose writings have actually come down to us, are the 
following :—Nimbarka, Srikantha, Kesava Kashmirin, 
Vallabha, Vignanabhikshu, Baladeva and Suka. 

Nimbarka and His Date. 

Of these, Nimbarka has been assigned by Sir R. G. 
Bbandarkar, on the basis of a rough approximation, to 
the middle of the twelfth century, his death being fixed 
at 1162 A.D. Since he shows, in some respects, strong 
resemblances to Ramanuja’s views, he may perhaps be 
put down at least a century later, if not more. There 
is the greater reason for assigning a later date to him, for 
his theory is a kind of BhMabheda, which presupposes the 
existence of a strong dvaifa school of thought at the time 
he propounded his teaching. Nimbarka, in his exposition 
of I. 1. 4, asks the question. Is Brahman describable by 
words or not describable by words If he is describable 
by words, what will become of those passages which declare 
that Brahman is not describable by words t If he is not 
describable by words, what will become of those passages 
which say that he is describable? To remove this objec¬ 
tion, says Nimbarka, we take our stand on the theory of 
BhedabhMa. Therefore the Omniscient, the cause of the 
origin, sustenance and destruction of the universe, the 
Brahman possessed of inconceivable energies, is appre¬ 
hended through the authority of scripture alone, and is 
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separate from everj/thing and also inseparable from every¬ 
thing. He is the lord Vasudeva. He is the object of our 
enquiry in this sdsira and in him alone all diverse 
scriptures of the world find their complete reconciliation. 
This is the settled conclusion {siddhdnfa) of all the 
Upanishads. Since .Srikantha refutes the view of Nim- 
barka (see comments of Srikantha and Nimbarka on III. 
3. 27-30), it has to be presumed that Nimbarka preceded 
Srikantha. Since, as we have seen above, Srikantha lived 
about 1270 A.D., Nimbarka should be taken to have lived 
some time before that date. How many years before 
Srikantha, Nimbarka actually lived, we have no materials 
at present to determine. But his lower and upper limits 
are fixed by Ramanuja and Srikantha, that is, between 
circa 1138 and 1270 A.D. Pandit Vindhycshvara Prasada 
Dvivedin has assigned Nimbarka to a date between 1041 
and 1199 Vikrama Era, or 985 and 1143 A.D. This 
seems clearly inadmissible, judging from the independent 
evidence that has been adduced above for the date of 
Srikantha and the impossibility of making Nimbarka 
anterior to Ramanuja, to whom he owes intellectual 
allegiance. 

“ Pandit Vindliyesvara Prasada Dvivedin in the introduction to 
his edition of Nimbarka’s Bhashya (see p. 3, f.n. 3) quotes the 
following from the concluding part of the Bhaviahyad-Purana :— 
Vishnusivami prathama/d Nimbadityd dvitivakaha | 
Madhvdcharya sfri/iyasfu turyo Rdmdnujastatha || 

It is needless to say that this order of chronology is wholly at 
variance with what we know as a fact about the dates of Ramanuja 
and Madhva, both from tradition and inscriptions. 

The Sampraddya-dtpa describes the birth of Madhvacharya as 
having occurred in the reign of Kumarapala, King of Gujarat, in 
Western India. Kumarapfda was anointed to the throne, according 
to Merutungacharya’s Pmbaudha Chtnidmani, in Vikrama year 1199 
(A.D. 1143). As we know from inscriptions that Madhvacharya 
lived between 1238 and 1317 A.D., this date seems impossible. 
Kumarapfila became a convert to Jainism in A.D. 1159. (See A. K. 
Forbes, Ras Mala, Hindoo Annals of ihe Province of Goozeral in 
Wesfern India., 2 Vols., Richardson, (1856), Vol. I, Ch. 11 ; see also 
Vincent Smith, p. 190, f.n. 3). 
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Story of Nimbarka’s Life. 

Nimbarka was a Telugu Brahman by birth and is 
reported to have lived at Nimba, identified by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar with Nimbapura in the Hospet Taluk of 
the present Bellary District.He is described as the 


That Nimbarka was indebted to AnandatTrlha and not Ananda- 
tirlha to Nimbarka seems also inferable from a comparison of their 
commentaries on tlie Brahma-Sufras. Wherever their views are 
identical, it is generally to be seen that Anandatirtha’s position is 
fully supported by argument and citation of authorities whereas 
Nimbarka’s seems but a bare assertion which presumes much on 
the part of the reader, (C/. the comments of these commentators on 
III. 2. 11— Nasthanatopi paratyobhayalifigam sarvatrahi \ II. 2. 42— 
Utpatyasambhavdf.) 

See Vaishiiarism, Saiiism and Minor Religious Systems, 62, 
quoting MS. No. 706 of the (Bombay) Collection, 1884-1887. At 
Nimbapura, there is a Sanskrit-Kannada epigraph of Immadi 
Praudha Devaraya Maharaya dated in 1450 A.D. This king should 
be identified with Mallikarjuna, the son of Devaraya II. This 
Mallikarjuna was also known as Immadi-Praudhadeva Maha¬ 
raya (see Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, II, iii, 1600). Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar derives the name from Nimba and arka, meaning the Sun 
of Nimba (see Vaisknavaism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 
62, f.n. 2). In the Sampraddya Knladtpika by Gada, a follower of 
Vitthala, son of Vallabhacharya, the founder of the Vedanta system 
known after him, Nimbarka is referred to as Nimbdditya, which is 
only another form of Nimbarka (see Madras Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil AISS., I, 16). In explanation of the name Nimbaditya, the 
following anecdote is narrated:—Nimbfiditya was engaged in 
conversation with an Advaitin. As they were conversing long on a 
theological topic in the evening, the sun set in the west. The 
Advaitin seeing that the time for the evening ceremony was past, 
wanted to stop the conversation and perform the ceremony. But 
Nimbaditya remarked that the sun had not set and showed the sun 
to his fellow-disputant through a Nimba tree by his supernatural 
powers {ibid., p. 16, f.n.). 'Phis story suggests an apocryphal 
attempt at explaining a personal name. In the Bhaktimala the 
following story, which is a variant of the one given above, is narrat¬ 
ed :—Once upon a time, a Dandin—evidently an ascetic of the 
Tridandi Order—arrived at Nimbarka’s house and was welcomed 
by him. Asked to partake of his hospitality, he agreed. But 
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son of Jaganiiatha, a Bhagavata, and Sarasvati. In the 
Sampraddya Ktdadlpika of Gada, a disciple of Vitthala, 
son of Vallabha, Nimbaditya is said to have been instruct¬ 
ed in the Vaishnava religion by God Panduranga, the 
presiding deity at Pandharpur. (See Seshagiri Sastri, 
Madras Report oil Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, 
pp. 14-17.) It may be inferred from this statement 
that he was an ardent devotee of this deity and that 
he made Pandharpur his head-quarters. His followers 
are now to be found widely scattered all through Northern 
India, though they are especially numerous in Bengal 
and in Mathura. Nimbarka himself lived at Brindavan, 
near Mathura, which accounts for the preference he 
showed to the Radha-Krishna form of Vaishnavism. 
Nimbarka’s commentary on the Brahnia-Sutras is a short 
one and goes by the name of Veddntapdrijdta Saurabha, 
copies of which are hardly to be found in the MS. Collec¬ 
tions of Southern India proper. In the colophons found in 
his work, he is styled B/iagavdn and his work is described 
as Sdriraka Mimdmsa Vydkya. Sir Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar’s account of Nimbarka’s system is almost 
exclusively based on his Siddhdntaratna, which is also 
known as the Dasasldki, from the ten stanzas of which it is 
composed. Srinivasa, a direct disciple of Nimbarka, wrote a 
commentary, called BhCis/iya B/idvdrtha Prakdsika Vedanta 
Kaustubha, on the Veddntapdrijdta Saurabha, while 
Harivyasadeva, a later successor, wrote another on the 
Siddhdntaratna. Kesava Kashmirin, the thirtieth in the 
list of Nimbarka’s successors, composed an independent 


before the things required could be got together, the Sun set and it 
became dark. The Uandi said: “I cannot take my meal as the 
Sun has set and it is night now.” Nimbfirka, it is said, prayed 
to Sri Krishna and by his grace Sri Krishna held his Sudarsana 
Chakra against the Sun and prevented tlie Sun from setting. 
Nimbarka took the Dandi to a Nimba tree near by and having made 
him to get it up, showed him the Sun that was still shining. The 
Dandi took his meal and said, ‘‘l have dined now; you will become 
famous from now as Nimbarkacharya.” 
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commentary on the Bralima-Sutras, which has attained 
some celebrity. 

His System of Vedanta. 

Brahman is omniscient, omnipotent and is the store¬ 
house of all excellent qualities. He is the controller of 
Brahma, Siva and even Time. He is the Cause of the 
Universe and he is the purport of all scriptural teachings. 
Karma leads to knowledge ; because the performance of 
Karma kindles a desire to know something higher than 
Karma itself. All Vedic texts have their unity and reconci¬ 
liation in Brahman. This is so, because all objects, 
however different they may be, are one in Brahman. This, 
again, is so because Brahman is their essence without any 
difference or distinction and because Brahman is referred 
to in them all. Is Brahman describable by words or not.-* 
If he is, what becomes of the texts which say he is not so 
describable ? If he is not so describable, what becomes of 
those which say he is so describable ? To meet this 
objection, we—says Nimbarka—take our stand on the 
theory of bJiMabheda. Brahman is, therefore, separate from 
everything, while at the same time he is inseparable from 
everything. He is the Lord Vasudeva and is the Self of 
the Universe. All the scriptures find their reconciliation 
in him. He is the Cause of the Universe, because con¬ 
sciousness is attributed. Therefore Pradhana of the 
Sankhya philosophy, which is non-sentient, cannot be its 
cause. Pradhana is not sat\ for while devotion to sat leads 
to niiikti, even the Sankhya philosophy does not teach that 
devotion to Pradhana leads to mukti. If Brahman is the 
efficient cause, may not Pradhana be the material cause, as 
clay is to the potter.? No—says Nimbarka—Brahman is 
unlike an ordinary human being who wants materials to 
make his things. He is the all-powerful, highest personage 
who, by his mere will, thought-power, creates the world. 
Thus declares the Sriiti, “ He said, ‘ May I be many, may I 
grow forth.’ ” {Taitt. Up., II. 6). Thus, from the mere 
wish of Brahman, the world has come into existence. 
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Brahman is different for j%va (individual soul) ; for that by 
union with which the jlva gets Ananda (bliss) must be 
different from that jlva. The Sruli teaches the union of 
jlva with that Ananda. In the text, we read “ Verily he is 
sweet, by perceiving that sweetness one perceives Ananda ” 
(Taitt. Up.^ II, 7). Brahman is accordingly not only sat 
(existence), but also chit (intelligence) and ananda (bliss). 
Brahman’s extraordinary qualities do not belong to the 
jlva. The inanimate world and the jlva are thus distinct 
from Brahman. But as they have no existence indepen¬ 
dent from Brahman, they are identical with Brahman. 
They are distinct from Brahman, because they do not 
possess the extraordinary qualities of Brahman. Brahman 
possesses the qualities of both the animate and inanimate 
worlds. Brahman is their essence. These qualities 
contain in them the rudiments of these worlds and by 
realizing them, Brahman becomes their material cause, 

Vallabha and His Date. 

Vallabha comes next in point of time. He was a 
Velanati Brahman and belonged to the Telugu country. 
He was the son of one Lakshmana Bhatta and Elamagara. 
He was born in the Vikrama year 1535, or A.D. 1479. 
(See Yagnesvara, Avyavidyasudhakara^ quoted by Sir R. G. 
Bliandarkar, Vaishnavisin, Saivism-, etc., 77, f.n. 1 : see also 
Gada, Sampraddya KuLidlpika, third Prakarana; Seshagiri 
Sastri, Report on Sdarskrit and Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, 
p. 16; and Muralidhara, Sri Vallabhachdrya Charita, ibid.. 
No. 51, p. 23.) His birth would, therefore, have to be 
assigned to the reign of the Vijayanagar king, Mallikarjuna 
(1446-1487 A.U.), who was succeeded by Saluva-Nara- 
simha I, the founder of the Second Vijayanagar dynasty 
{see Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, II, iv, 1600-1666). How 
long he lived is not determined yet. There is, however, a 
Sanskrit copper-plate record found at Govada, in the Tenali 
taluk of the present Guntur District, dated in Saka 1466, 
or A.D. 1544, cyclic year Krodi, Sunday, Paurnarni, 
in the reign of the Vijayanagar king, Sadasiva Raya* 
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which registers a gift of that village to Vallabhacharya him¬ 
self, who is highly praised as a Vaishnava teacher in it. 
(See hiscripti07is in Madras Presidency^ II, Guntur 825, 
quoting Local Records, Vol. 48, pp. 29-37 and Vol. 42, 
p. 274 et seq.) This inscription would seem to suggest that 
Vallabha was 65 years old at the time of the grant referred 
to in it. There is nothing improbable in this, the more so 
as the inscription bears eloquent testimony to the fact of 
the great fame that Vallabha had attained by that time. If 
this be so, he should have lived down to the early years of 
Sadasiva Raya’s reign (1542-1570 A.D.) (see Mysore 
Gapsettcer', II. iii, 2012). s Sampraddya Kuladlpika, 

which was written in 1544 A.D., it is stated that at a 
meeting held at the court of Krishnadeva-Raya, the Vijaya- 
nagar king (1509-1530 A.D.), over which Vyasatirtha, the 
Madhva guru, presided, Vallabha defeated the opponents of 
Vaishnavism. (See Seshaglri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, p. 16.) The statement is repeated 
in Muralidhara’s Sri VallabhdcJidrya Charita. This would 
suggest that Vallabha visited Vijayanagar during the reign 
of Krishnaraya, the great Vaishnava king. As Chaitanya 
lived between 1486-1534 A.D., it would seem that he 
was a junior contemporary of Vallabha, though he died 
earlier than the latter. 

His Life and Wanderings. 

Both the Sampraddya Kuladlpika and the Sri 
Vallabhdchdrya Charita give long accounts of the life of 
Vallabha. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit 
and Tamil MSS., I, Nos. 35 and 52, pp. 14 and 25.) The 
first of these, though an early work—having been written 
within ten years of the Govada record—is somewhat 
legendary in character and in parts anachronistic. For 
instance, Vishnuswami is represented to be earlier than 
Sankara and Ramanuja posterior to Madhva. But there is 
no need to condemn it as wholly worthless. Though it 
might be wrong in regard to particulars relating to others, 
it might be held to be fairly correct where it gives details 
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about Vallabha himself. Among the statements made by it 
in connection with him are that he was a staunch defender 
of Vaishnavism ; that he defended the Vaishnava faith at 
the court of Krishnadeva Raya, the Vijayanagar king, 
with Vyasatirtha presiding over the public disputation ; 
that he defeated his opponents there; that he went 
northwards to Prayag, near Allahabad, thence to Stha- 
nesvar, near Haridwar; that he converted one Raraa- 
nanda by performing a miracle (that of breaking a 
Sdlagrdma and then reuniting it in its original form) ; that 
at the request of one Kesavabhatta, he commented on the 
Bhdgavata fully ; that he also wrote Bhashyas on the 
Bhagavad-Glta and fifty of the Upanishads and taught them 
to his two disciples Narayana and Achyuta ; that he then 
reached Ganges (at Benares) and became a Tridandayati--'’ 
and that he then turned a householder and had two sons 
Gopinatha and Vitthalesvara, the former of whom had 
a son Purushottama and the latter had many sons, one 
of whom was Giridhara.-^’ The Sri Vallabhdchdrya Charita 
adds the statement that Vallabha was god Vishnu 

See page 121 ante Cor the meaning of Tridandi. Evidently 
Vallabha was at first an ascetic of the Trtdandi order and subse¬ 
quently turned a householder and begot two sons, who carried on 
his work. 

““ Besides the two sons, he had a daughter who, it is said, 
married Lalubhatta, the author of Lalubhattiku^ an incomplete tika 
on the Anuhhdshya. (There is another ttka on the Anubtidshya by 
Vrajanatha Goswami, son of Raghunatha.) If Vallabha was born 
in 1479 A.D. and was still living in 1544 A.D., as the Govada 
copper-plates suggest, there is scarcely any reason to doubt tiie 
correctness of the dates assigned to his son Vitthala, Vitthala is 
said to have been born in V.S. 1572, or A.D. 1516 and died in 
V.S. 1642, or A.D. 1586. He is said to have been a contemporary 
and personal friend of Akbar, the Mughal Emperor (1556-1605 
A.D.). At the time of Vitthala’s death, Akbar should have been in 
the 30th year of his reign. Vitthala’s son Gokulanatha is said to 
have been a contemporary of Jahangir, the son of Akbar, who ruled 
between 1627 and 1658 A.D. A study of the above dates for 
Vallabha, Vitthala and Gokulanatha show that there is nothing 
prima facie wrong about them. 
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incarnate on earth. It also states that he was given birth 
to by his mother on the way to Benares in the 8th month 
of her pregnancy and that accordingly, he was, as a child, 
abandoned by his parents in a forest; but found safe 
on their return journey. It also gives out the facts that 
Vallabha began his wanderings in his 22nd year, that 
Dambdaradasa was his first disciple and that he paid a visit 
to his maternal uncle at Visakhanagar (Vizagapatam). It 
also records, as already mentioned, the success he attained 
over the opponents of Vaishnavism at Krishnadeva Raya’s 
court at Vijayanagar. He then went up northwards to 
Gokul and Brindavan, at which latter place he engaged in 
the constant worship of Sri Krishna. Thence he proceeded 
to Marwar propagating all the while the Vaishnava religion. 
The miracle of the broken Sdla^rdma is duly recorded in 
this work also, which further sets down another miracle. 
In the course of his peregrination, he met a person—we are 
told—who was searching for a lost Sdlagrdma of his. 
Vallabha, it would appear, made a whole tree appear to the 
person full of Sdlagrdmas hanging on its branches, each of 
which was like the one for which the person was seeking. 
He next visited Pandharpur and worshipped god Vitthala 
there and then proceeded to Benares where, in accordance 
with a divine injunction, he became a married man, taking 
for his spouse the daughter of one of his own disciples. 
He had two sons, Gopinatha and Vitthala, the latter of 
whom had seven sons, the names of four of whom are men¬ 
tioned in this work. The sons and grandsons, we are told, 
constantly preached and propagated the worship of Sri 
Krishna and won adherents to Vallabha’s faith. 

His Disciples and Literary Works. 

Such are the stories told in the MSS. referred to above. 
There can be hardly any doubt that Vallabha belonged to the 
Telugu country, that he was learned and wrote many works, 
that he travelled extensively to propagate Vaishnavism and 
that he finally settled down in Upper India. Tradition of a 
well-authenticated kind states that he lived at Adail, some 
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eight miles from Allahabad and that he died there. Those 
who follow his religion are to be found mostly in Bombay, 
more especially in Guzerat, Rajputana and Muttra. There 
are, however, a few immigrant merchants in the Madras 
Presidency who are adherents of Vallabha’s religion. Ac¬ 
cordingly MSS. of his works are occasionally to be met 
with in Southern India as well. (See for references to 
these, Seshagiri Sastri, Madras Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil AfSS., I, Nos. 26-42, 46, 46*’, which is wrongly 
described; also Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., XI, 
Nos. 5123-5156.) Among these are the following:— 
Brahma-Sutrabhdshya, which is a commentary on the 
Brahma-Sutras of Vyasa, B/idgavafatatvadipika, also called 
Tattvadlpanibandhaiia or simply Tattvadipaf^ which fixes 
the meaning of the Bhdgavata, a work very similar in intent 
to xlnandatirtha’s Bhdaavatatdtparyanirnaya; Sannydsa- 
nirnaya, which inculcates the methods of Sannydsa ; 
Antaha-karana-prabddha, well described as an apostrophe 
to the mind in which Vallabha declares that Sri Krishna 
is the Supreme Being and that devotion to him in love and 
faith brings salvation ; Jalabhedastdtram,-^ a work classify¬ 
ing the divine qualities of Vishnu according to the qualities 
found in certain varieties of water; Vivekadkairydsrayanam, 
on the need of wisdom, courage and faith in God for the 
attainment of salvation ; Sevdp/ialam, which sets forth the 
advantages to be derived from piety and loving devotion to 
Lord Sri Krishna ; and Bdlabddha, which deals with the 
two ways of pursuing the objectives dharma, artha, kdma 
and mbksha. The Pushtipravdha-marydda, which is 
attributed to Ackdryachandra, may perhaps be also set 
down to Vallabha. This work is devoted to the doctrines 

Vallabha was the author of only a part of this work. He 
composed the commentaries on the first three Skaiidhas of the 
Blidgavata, the rest being done by his son Vitthala as is clear from 
the colophon to the fourth Skandha. 

There is a commentary called Jalabhedatika : Bhavapurna, on 
this work by one Kalyanaraya {Madras D.C. of Sanskrit MSS., 
XI, No. 5126), 
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of the Pushtimare;a, the name given to the primary doctrine 
of Vallabha. 

His ‘ Anubhashya 

About his Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya, a few more words 
have to be added. It is called Anubhashya,-^ because it is 
written briefly. Vallabha is said to have written another 
commentary {Bhdshya) of which only a portion is said to 
be available.Mr. P. S. T. PMhak, who has edited the 
Anubhashya, says that he has filled in the gaps found in 
this work from the fragments of the other commentary he 
was able to secure. He also states that much of the matter 
contained in his other commentary has also been incorporat¬ 
ed by him in his commentary called the Bdlabbdhini, which 
really makes up Vol. II of his edition. Vallabha, however, 
was not the sole author of the Anubhdshya. It is held by 
some that while the first eleven Sutras —upto and inclusive 
of Anandamaydbhydsdt —was composed by him, the rest 
of this work, upto its very end, was written by his son 
Vitthala. Whether this is so or not, the fact that Vitthala 
was part author of the Bhdshya appears to be acknowledged 
by him in his comments on III. 2. 34, Sthdna vise- 
shdit prakdsddivat. Mr. Pathak points out that from this 
Sutra onwards, the Anubhdshya upto its end was composed 
by Vitthala {Anubhdshya, II. 47). 

This is so despite the fact that the colophons to the 
work uniformly read that “ this work, being a commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutras, entitled the Anubhdshya, was 
composed in accordance with the school of Vedavyasa by 
Vallabhacharya.” Evidently, though Vitthalesa composed 
part of the Bhdshya, it having been commenced by his 
father, he composed the colophon in his name, or may be, 
left the original colophon untouched. This inference 

Edited by Pandit Sridhar Tryambak Pathak, .Shastri, Deccan 
College, Poona, in two Parts, in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Series, 1921, of which it forms Vol. LXXXI. 

Was this the first commentary written by him of which Anu¬ 
bhashya was a short summary? Cf. Anandatirtha, of whose Brahma- 
Sutra Bhdshya his Anubhashya is a further exposition. 
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seems to be confirmed by what he says in concluding 
his commentary on the IV Adhyaya. Here Vitthalesa states 
that he offers this commentary {Auubhdskya), which he 
styles Bhdshyapushpdnjali, a handful of flowers called the 
Bhdshya, at the feet of his venerable Achdrya. He adds : 
“ May he be pleased with this my humble presentation” 
(see Aniibhdshya, IV. 4. 22, verse preceding the colophon). 
Mr. Pathak correctly suggests that the term Achdrya 
here means Vallabhdchdrya and not Vydsdchdrya as has 
been suggested by some authorities. As Mr. Pathak 
suggests, the word asmdbhiti indicates that Vitthalesa 
carried out the duty of completing the commentary in 
accordance with the directions of his father and teacher. 

A few of the differences observable between Vallabha 
and Vitthala as commentators may be noted. In the first 
two Adhyayas, for which Vallabha was responsible, there 
are no slohas. These are a feature in the two other 
Adhyayas which Vitthala composed. While long, involved 
sentences [dirgha samdsas) are to be found in the son’s 
part of the Bhdshya, they are scarcely to be seen in the 
father’s. In Vallabha’s portion, we have occasional implicit 
references to previous commentators, but in Vitthala’s such 
references are not to be seen. Vallabha depends for his 
interpretations on the Samhitas, which he frequently quotes ; 
Vitthala, beyond the references he makes to the Isdvdsya, 
Gdpdlatapaiii and a few other Upanishads, hardly ever 
puts the Safuhitas to a similar use. Vallabha was evidently 
a highly learned personage, being greatly proficient in 
Patanjali’s In his Tatvadlpanirnaya {\\. 50), 

he shows as great skill as Patanjali himself does in his com¬ 
ment on Supakbpoyupa in his own Bhdshya (I. 3). A point 
worthy of note in regard to Vallabha is that he made the 
Bhdgavata the basis for his interpretation of the Brahma- 
Sutras. He reads the Sutras in the light of the Bhdgavata. 
The opening part of his Bhdshya is much like that of 
Bhdgavata. He takes the following verse from the Bhdga- 
vata (VI. 9. 36) and makes it the foundation for his com¬ 
mentary on the sutra, Srutestu sabdamulatvdt (II. 1. 27): 

10 F 
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“ STJUDTliTF^f ^l'^c?I?cT:^l<Jn>^57 

” i Bhagavata, VI. 9. 36. 

Arvdchina vikalpa vitarka vichdra pramdndbhdsa 
kutarka sdstrdi kalildntahkarmmsraya duravagraha vddindm 
vtvdddnavasare ili i 

Though, in his commentary, Pushtibhakti (firm faith) 
is highly inculcated, Vallabha had profound regard for the 
VMas. He, however, does not seem to admit that they 
have any meaning other than what they prima facie declare. 
He does appear to admit, like others, that the Vedas have 
an inner meaning of their own. 

His Disciples and their Works. 

Of the two sons of Vallabha, Vitthala, the younger, 
wrote the Bhaktihamsa^ which inculcates the doctrine that 
the Brahman cannot be reached by knowledge, discussion 
and learning but only by the devotion of the worshipper 
and the pleasure and permission of the Supreme Being. 
Besides completing his father’s commentary, the Anu- 
bkdshya, he ’viroio. tho. Subodhini-tippaiti, Vidvan-manda7tam. 
and the Sringdra-rasa-mandanam, Niba7idka-prakdsa, etc. 
Another work of his is a commentary called Pushii- 
pravdhamaryddavivaranatn on his father’s work Pushti- 
pravdhamarydda. He also wrote the Bhaktihetuiiiriiaya. 
He besides completed his father’s work, the Bhdgavata- 
tattvadipika, as remarked above. On this work there is 
a commentary called Bhdgavatatattvaprakdsdr^iavabhanga, 
by one Pitambara, who was evidently a pupil of Vallabha 
himself, as he pays homage to him in his work. Sri 
Krishnatirtha, author of Pa^-atattvavildsa^ was perhaps 
another disciple of Vallabha, for he mentions the latter 
in it with great respect. The work itself inculcates 
the idea that Sri Krishna should be worshipped as the 
Supreme Being. Gbpinatha, the elder son of Vallabha, 
wrote the Sddha^tadlpika and some hymns {sevd sloka). 
He left a son who died without issue. Giridhara, son of 
Vitthala, wrote the Stiddhddvaitaindrtdnda, which is a 
standard work on Vallabha’s religion. He had a number 
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of learned disciples, prominent among them being Murali- 
dharadasa, Gada and Raghunalha. All these wrote on 
Vallabha’s religion and thus propagated it. Gada®^ wrote in 
1554 A.D. the Sampraddya Kuladipikap~ above referred to. 
It may be described as a general history of Vaishnavism 
ending with Vallabha. Muralldharadasa was a more prolific 
writer. Among his works are :— Bhagavanndma-vaidkava, 
which treats of the greatness of singing the name of Sri 
Krishna; Sevdkalpataru, which treats of the way in which 
Sri Krishna should be worshipped; Bhaktichiniamam, which 
treats of the saving efficacy of piety and loving devotion to 
Sri Krishna as the Supreme Being; Bhagavanndmadarpana\ 
and the Paratatvdnjana, which inculcates the worship of 
Vishnu under the name of Sri Krishna. This last men¬ 
tioned work is really a commentary on the Bhdgavata, 
which is represented as an eye-salve to discover the treasure 
of God. The supreme deity Sri Krishna is to be pleased, 
according to this work, by rejoicing in singing and hearing 
of his deeds and qualities. According to the Pusktumrga, 
God is to be approached only by his mercy and with affection 
for him. But the greatest of all the works of Muralidhara- 
dasa is the Bhakdsutmdhds/iya, which is a commentary on 
the Bhaktisutra of Sandilya. This work is divided into three 
Adhydyas, each of these, again, being sub-divided into two 
dhnikas. The total number of Sutras is ninety-nine. The 
work starts with Alhthatkd bhaktijigudsd, in which the 
word is interpreted in keeping with the highest Vaishnava 
tenets that bhakti (worshipping the Supreme Being) is to 
be considered the fifth object of humanity, the four 
others being dharrna^ artha., kdma and mdkska, and that 
devotion is better than mere knowledge and contemplation. 
Muralldharadasa, besides, wrote the Sri Vallabhdchdrya- 
charilra^ which is a short prose work giving the story of 
the life of Vallabha. This work has already been referred 
to above. In it Vallabha is represented as an incarnation 

Also called Dvivedi-Gada. 

Sometimes also called Sampraddyapradiptka, (See Madras 
T,C. ot Sanskrit MSS., I, i. A, No. 32.) 
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of Sri Krishna. Raghunatha, another disciple of Vallabhai 
wrote the Bhakliketuvivritti, which is a commentary on 
Vitthala’s Bhaktihetuniriiaya^ above mentioned. Puru- 
shottama, a disciple of Vallabha, wrote the Suvarnasutra, 
which is a commentary on Vidvanmajidanam, a work 
dealing with the tenets of Vallabha’s faith. Another 
Purushottama, who was the son of Pitambara, disciple of 
Vallabha, wrote the Siddhantarahasyavivaranam, which is 
also a work devoted to the origin and tenets of Vallabha’s 
religion. Among other works expository of it are Atma- 
nivManam, which stresses the value of self-surrender to 
the will of God as a means of salvation ; Hariddsasiddhdnta 
by Haridasa, which inculcates self-surrender to Sri Krishna 
as the way to realization; and Prhnabhaktirasdyana., by an 
unknown author, who was probably a disciple of Vitthala. 
The last of these sums up the Vallabhite position in 
characteristic fashion. The jtvdiman is a part of the 
Brahmati. When it is separated from the Brahman^ the 
jlvci s qualities of sat, chit and dnanda, become invisible 
to the j%va, being lost in worldly life, the Brahman, though 
he is living in him, seems far away. The Jiva, though 
separated from the Brahman, may be united with him. This 
union may be one of the five different kinds :— Sdlokya, 
living with him in the same place ; Sdrupya, possessing the 
same form ; Sdnilpya, living in his vicinity ; Sdyicjya, union 
with him ; and lastly, the rejoicing at the singing and hear¬ 
ing of his deeds {rdsahlddilakshana bhajandnanda). Closely 
connected with the doctrine of Bhakti as taught in this 
school is the allied one of Nirddha in relation to it. Many 
treatises have been written on this topic. Thus, in the 
Nirddhalakshanam, Pushtipravartakacharya defines what is 
indicated by Nirddhap'^ which means complete annihilation, 
in relation to bhakti. Other notable works on the subject 
are Nirddhavivritti, by Lalubhatta alias Balakrishna, and 
Nirddhavritti-Samsayavamsachcheda. The first is really an 


With the Buddhists, Nirddha meant the suppression of pain. 
In Vallabha’s system, it means something quite different. 
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explanatory gloss on the Subodhini, which itself is a com¬ 
mentary on the tenth Skandha of the Sr% Bhdgavala ; and 
the second is a further commentary on the Nirddhavriiti. 
Balakrishna was also the author of Prameyaratiiarnava, a 
standard work on Vallabha’s religion which has been 
published in the Chowkhamba Series. Lalubhatta wrote, 
besides, Anublidshya-fika^ Nibajidha-tlka, Subbdhini-tika 
and Sodashabaitdha-ilka. 

His Indebtedness to Vishnuswami. 

Vallabha’s system of Vedanta is said to have been 
based on the writings of one Vishnuswami, of whom little 
credible is known- The Sampraddya Kuladipika of Gada, 
a disciple of Vitthala, the younger son of Vallabha,''''‘ 
describes him as the son of a minister of a king who ruled 
for some years “after the commencement of the Kaliyuga’’. 
It speaks of him as an incarnation of Vishnu. Later it 
adds that he was instructed in the Visishtadvaita faith by 
god Vishnu himself, and that Bilvamangala spread his 
doctrines. (See Seshagiri Sastri, Report on Sanskrit and 
Tamil MSS., I, No. 35, p. 15.) Sir Ramakrishna Gopala 
Bhandarkar quotes Yajnesvara {Aryavidydsudhdkara, p. 228) 
for the statement that Vishnuswami was the son of the 
councillor of a Dravida chief and assigns him to the middle 
of the thirteenth century A.D., on the basis of Nabhaji’s 
assertion in his Bhaktamdla, that Vishnuswami’s successors 
were Jnanadeva, Namadeva, Trilochana and Vallabha. The 
first of these three was the author of a commentary on the 
Bhagavad-Gita, dated in 1290 A.D.'*“ This seems too early 
a date, for this would make Vishnuswami practically a 
junior contemporary of Madhva, whereas the system of 
Vishnuswami, apart from its philosophical aspects, had 
nothing to distinguish it from Madhva’s, except his worship 
of Radha in conjunction with Krishna. Nor is the sugges¬ 
tion of the Sampraddya Kuladipika that Vishnuswami was 
taught the Visishtadvaita system by god Vishnu himself 

See below, where the work is further referred to. 

Vaishnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 77. 
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prove any more helpful.®® Though Srivaishnavism existed 
before Ramanuja, Visishtadvaita as a system came to pro¬ 
minence only after him. The date of Vishnuswami accord¬ 
ingly would have to be fixed not only after Ramanuja but 
also after Madhva. We may not be far wrong if we 
assigned Vishnuswami to about the close of the thirteenth 
century A.D. What we know of Vishnuswami’s system 
is not from his own works but from those of others* Thus 
the Sakalachdramatasangraha of Srinivasa®^ gives a brief 
account of it. This is a late work—much later than Vishnu- 
svvami—and professes to be a history of philosophical 
systems. According to it, the system of Vishnusvvami 
holds that the primeval soul was not joyful, because he was 
alone, and, desiring to he many, he himself became the 
inanimate world, the individual soul and the inward 
controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts. By his own inscrutable 
power, he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
{chit and dnanda) imperceptible in the first, and his joy 
{dnanda) alone in the second, while the third has all the 
attributes perceptible in it. Simple Brahman as such has 
perceptible joy {dnanda) prevailing in it. 

His System of Vedanta. 

As will be shown below, the theory of Vallabha is not 
unlike Vishnuswami’s, though he enlarges at length on 
ideas peculiar to himself. According to him Brahman is 
not only the material but also the efficient cause of the 
universe. (See Vallabha’s Anudhdshya, I. 1. 4.) Brahman, 
according to him, is not merely the Creator of the universe 
but he is really the universe itself. This is so, because 
the universe has complete connection with him. Next, he 
asserts that creation is not a false imagination, for, according 
to him, the universe is not false. It is verily Brahman 
{ibid.). The texts of the VManta, he says, teach nidksha 

From the chronological point of view, the Sampraddya Kula- 
dipika is a work that has to be used with caution. 

Printed in the Chowkhamba Series. 
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in passages like the following :—“ He who knows Brahman 
verily becomes Brahman”; “the knower of Brahman 
attains the Highest” {Tait., II. 1. 1.); “he does not come 
back ” ; “ having known Me fully, he enters into Me ” 
(Bhagavadglia, XVIII, 55). Thus the attainment of 
Brahman is the highest end of man. The Brahman is not 
merely the Self of the flvas, but of all. According to 
Vallabha, then, Brahman is not only the Creator of the 
universe but he is the universe. But he does not create 
by allying himself with Prakrit! but through his own nature. 
The Creator of the universe is Brahman ; but that Brahman 
is not gatma but nirguna Brahman. If the Creator of the 
universe were a gauna being, then the person devoted to 
him could not rise higher than his object of devotion and 
as that being is gauna and in the world, his devotee would 
accordingly remain always in the world. But the SruB 
declares that the Creator of the universe is Brahman and 
devotion to him leads to release. If the Creator were a 
gauna being, release would be impossible {Anubhashya, 
I. 1. 7). Vallabha interprets the first seven of Bada- 
rayana (I. 1. 5 to I. 1. 11) as showing that Brahman who 
is sat (existence) is also chit (intelligence). Because the 
word Iks/ian is applied to Brahman, he has to be taken to 
be conscious intelligence. It follows that Brahman is—and 
not the unintelligent Pradhana—the Creator. Brahman, 
though transcendental, yet by the very declaration that 
“ he thought ” and thus created the world, he made himself 
a subject of perception also. “ Though I am unmanifest 
and transcendental, yet let me, through creating these worlds, 
become manifest and the object of comprehension. ” This 
is the Ikshan (thinking) of Brahman which precedes crea¬ 
tion. Though Brahman cannot be known by pramdna 
(proofs), yet he is known when he wills. He is both agent 
and non-agent. Being transcendental, all opposites find a 
solution in him. To hold otherwise, would go against the 
declaration in I. 1. 15. This sutra refutes the view that 
Brahman is non-agent and that creation proceeds from his 
coming into relation with Prakrit!. This is not so. 
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Brahman creates through his own nature. Brahman is, 
however, not only sa^ and chit but also dnanda (joy.) In 
his view the eight sniras commencing with dnandamaya 
abhydsdt propound this view. Anandamaya is the cause, 
according to him, of all the modified forms of dncinda that 
we find in this world. As the sat-chit Brahman in his 
substance is unmodified, though he is the substantial cause 
of all worlds, so this dnandamaya modified is the cause of 
all diversities of dnanda in this world. For the jwa to 
enjoy all blessings along with Brahman, it is necessary to 
show that it possesses the same attributes as the Brahman, 
for two things cannot enjoy a common experience unless 
they belong to the same category. It became, therefore, 
necessary to prove that the jwa is made on the image of 
Brahman. This the Taittirlya Upanishad proves. The 
annamaya (physical body) is built on the mould given by 
the prdnamaya (astral body). This, in its turn, is built up¬ 
on the mould of the manomaya, which again is built on the 
mould of the vijndnamaya, which finally is built on the mould 
of the dnandamaya. The dnandamaya being Brahman, the 
jlva which is vijndnamaya, is built on the image of the 
dnandamaya or Brahman, and is fitted to enjoy all blessings 
along with Brahman. Therefore, this dnandamaya, the 
inmost, is the real agent, and is the paramaphala, the 
highest fruit, reached by the jlva and this dna^idamaya 
is the topic of the whole of the second valli of the Taittirlya 
Upanishad. The whole of this Upanishad leads up to this 
dnandamaya as the highest fruit obtained by the knower of 
the Brahman. Thus dnandamaya is the highest Brahman. 
When a jlva comes to know Brahman, it becomes dnanda¬ 
maya. This dnandamaya vesture is a superphysical one. 
The jlva, however, is not dnandamaya. This is because of 
the impossibility of its being so. It is true in the state of 
Brahma-knowledge it enjoys dnanda, but it cannot be said 
to become on that account dnandamaya. For then the jlva 
would also become the creator of worlds like Brahman; 
and where would then be the transcendental uniqueness of 
the Supreme ? Anandamaya is the giver of bliss to the 
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^%vas and so he cannot be the jiva, as there is always a 
distinction between the obtained and the obtainer, the 
giver and the donee. 

In commenting on I. 1. 31, Vallabha states that the 
attributes of the jlva are not in conflict with those of 
Brahman, because all the activities of the jiva are under the 
control of Brahman ; asritatvat because of being under his 
protection. Brahman is the support of the jlva also ; there¬ 
fore all the activities of the jlva are under the command and 
control of Brahman. Therefore, jlva attributes may be 
properly said to be the attributes of Brahman. Thus, in 
his system of Vedanta, Vallabha states that whatever view 
you may take—the jlva being a part of Brahman, or a 
combination of certain aspects of Brahman—the part being 
contained in the whole, the attributes of the jlva may be 
applied to Brahman. According to him, the word iha used 
in the sutya (I. 1. 31) applies to both, i.e,, iha asritatvat 
and iha tad yogdt. He says that this is so in his own 
system of Vedanta—the Brahmavada system as he calls it. 
In his system, jlva and Brahman are real and therefore we 
can properly say that Brahman is the support and jlva the 
supported. But according to Mayavada—the system of 
Sankara— jlva and Brahman are identical and so there can 
be no relation of the support and the supported between them. 
Similarly the dhannas of the principal life-breath may 
appropriately be applied to Brahman because of iha tad 
yogdt. Tad yoga vae3.n^ union with that, the existence of 
the attributes of prana in Brahman is not incompatible. 
Because prdna is in constant relation with Brahman, the 
qualities of prdna may also be said to be qualities of 
Brahman. 

Vignana Bhikshu and His System of Vedanta. 

The next commentator on the Sutras of BSdarayana 
was Vignana Bhikshu, who is more famously known as the 
commentator on the Sdnkhya'Sutras. He has been assigned 
to about the middle of the 17th century. His commentary 
on the Bddardyana Sutras is known as Vigndndnirita 
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Bhdshya, which is written from the Sankhya standpoint. 
He is more inclined to theistic than to atheistic Sankhya. 
His other works, the Sdnkhyapravachana-bhdshya, which 
has been translated by Garbe, the Yo^avdrttika, the Ybga- 
sdra, the Sdnkhyasdra, the Upanishad-bltdshya, etc., show 
that he agrees with the Sankhya doctrine as propound¬ 
ed in the Puranas, where both the diverse puruslias and the 
prakriti are said to be merged in the end in Tsvara, by whose 
will the creative process again begins in the prakriti at the 
end of each pralaya. He could not avoid the distinctively 
atheistic arguments of the Sankhya Sutras, but he remarks 
that these were used only with a view to showing that the 
Sankhya system gave such a rational explanation that even 
without the intervention of an Isvara it could explain all facts. 
(See Dasgupta, History of hidian Philosophy, I. 222-223 ; 
see also page 220.) He is independent and rational in his 
interpretation of the Sutras of Badarayana. Thus, as we 
have seen his interpretation of ''atha" in I. 1. 1 that it occurs 
in Sutra works and indicates the commencement of a new 
subject, is a thoroughly natural one and one to be expected 
from him. Though like Vallabha he interprets I. 1. 4 in 
such a manner as to make Brahman the material cause of 
the universe, his material cause is wholly different from that 
of Vallabha. If he treats the Sankhya as an aspect of 
Vedanta, he makes the Vedanta itself square with the 
rationalism of the Sankhya. He refuses to admit the mdya 
theory of Sankara, for as an ardent exponent of the Sankhya, 
he adheres to the personal individuality of souls. He, 
indeed, protests against Sankara’s view which, he says, 
makes Brahman nothing more than the sunya of the 
Buddhist School. 

Vignana Bhikshu is described as an ascetic who 
belonged to the Gauda country, corresponding to the 
modern Northern Bengal. Before he became a sanydsin, 
he is said to have belonged to the Karnakarnika caste.'*® 

Karnakarnika ; A Kayastha Brahman. A Brahman who 
followed the occupation of a Kayastha is called a Karnika. A 
Kariiika means oiie in a Karana or office, i.e., an official. (£./., 
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In the colophons found in his Bhdshya, he calls himself 
sometimes as Vigtmnayati and sometimes as Vigfidna- 
bhikshii, the terms yati and bhikshu being synonymous and 
meaning an ascetic. He calls his work Brahma Mimdmsa 
and not Sdrlraka Mimdmsa. He describes his Bhdshya 
as ruju Bhdshya, i.e., true Bhashya. The term Vig- 
ndndmrita-Bhdshya would seem to indicate a Bhdshya of 
undoubted brilliance and wisdom by Vignana Bhikshu, 
there being a play on the word Vigndna. the title of the 
work. In this Bhdshya which has been printed in the 
Chowkhamba Series (Nos. 30, 31, 34, 35, 37 and 40), 
Vignana Bhikshu refers to another work of his named 
Upadesarainamdla, which he calls a prakaranamP (See 
his Brahmasutra Bhdshya^ Part I, page 62, line 20.) Copies 
of this work have not so far been traced. Pandit Mukunda 
Shastri, the editor of his Bhdshya, states that it is inferrable 
from his works that he wrote a Gltd-Bhdshya as well, but 
copies of it have not so far been found. 

From the opening verse of his Bhdshya, we learn that 
Vignana Bhikshu was the disciple of a guru whom he 
honoured as his Supreme Preceptor {Autarydmi Guru). 
From this guru, Vignana Bhikshu received enlightenment 
in Vedanta. At his feet he places his Bhdshya as his guru- 

1, 77 ; E.I.. IV, 104 ; E.I., VIII, 158.) Brahman Kayasthas are even 
to-day in the majority in Upper India. (See Sherring’s Hdidu Tribes 
and Castes, 305 ; 308.) In Bombay, the Kayasthas are described as a 
sub-caste of Brahmanas. (^Revised Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
Bombay Bresidency, VIII, 369.) For Kayastha Brahmanas, see 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI, 41. A Kayastha-Brahniana grantee of a 
gift made by Govindachandra of Kanauj in Samvat 1171 (or A.D. 
1115), describes himself thus : “The illustrious Jalhana, the learned, 
born of a Karnika and resembling Chitragupta in worth, wrote the 
grant with delight for his fame.” (A'./., IV, 104.) On the subject 
of the Origin and Status of the Kayasthas see Man in India, XI, 
116-159, where the whole evidence is set out and discussed ; also 
D. R. Bhandarkar’s article on What is a Kayastha in the Puja 
Numbers of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika for 1930 and 1931. 

Lit. a topic ; in modern parlance, it might be more properly 
described as a monograph, as it deals with a single topic. 
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dakshina. He churned, he says, the Sruti, Smriti and 
Nyaya Sastra with the aid of Brahmans^® and the 
result was the great nectar of knowledge— Gnandmrita — 
(Vigndndmrita Bhdshya) which he placed before his guru 
to win his grace. Kutarkins and Pakhandas (who are com¬ 
pared to danavas and asuras of old) are said to have been 
deceived and defeated by the confusion {mdha) caused among 
them by those who had partaken of the nectar of his Bhdshya. 
Vignana Bhikshu prays that these also may attain the feet 
of his guru, for their work—like his own—was equally 
meritorious. Who are the Kutarkins and Pdkhandas^^ 
whom his Bhdshya helped to confound ? The false logicians 
and heretics referred to are obviously those whom he 
stigmatizes as those who postulate akhandataya.^" 

According to the Sruti texts Brahmaviddpnoti 
param, Brahmaveda Brahmaiva Bhavati, Tamlvam 
viditvd aiimrutyumeti, etc., Brahmagnana is the chief 
factor for realizing Paramapurushartha. And the Sruti 

Bhiidmbhyd is the word used. 

Cf. Pakhandn Chanddla ybhd-pdt’d.rambhakayb-mriyiva vyikayb- 
bhtrurgaidgdcharaiii. Kalidasa, Mdlavikdgnimitra, V.24. 

The following is a condensed rendering of the opening verses 
of Vignana Bhikshu’s Bhas/iya :— 

My prostrations are due to him who pervades the universe and 
in whom everything has its being and by whom all is created. 

I bow to him who is in the Supreme form of Chidachidsakti. 
I, Vignana Bhikshu, who having been taught by my holy 
preceptor {antarydmi guni), who ever remains in my heart of 
hearts and from whom I received this great enlightenment, to him 
I tender this Bhdshya on the Brahma-Sutra as guru-dakshina. 

After having churned the milk ocean of Sruti, Smriti and 
Nyaya, with the aid of all Brahmans, the nectar of knowledge 
{gndndmrita) came into being. That I place before my guru to win 
his grace. 

Let those who partake of this nectar by deceiving the array of 
danavas in the shape of false arguers {Kutarkins') by mbha {i.e., 
confounding them by arguments) and winning (victory) over the 
large array of asuras who masquerade in the guise of pakhandas, 
swallowing it through their meditation and wisdom, attain the 
feet of my guru. 
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texts At7nMyevbpas%tha sarna atmeti vidyath iameva dhirb 
vignaya pragyam kurumta Brahmana iti, etc., declare that 
Brahman should be meditated upon in the form of atma 
according to the vidhi prescribed in Srutis. Then arise 
the questions: (1) What is Brahman {Kim Brahma)'^. 
(2) What is the state of Brahman {Kim Brahmata) ? Is it 
beyond conception ? What is Brahmagnana ? And what 
is the result of realizing Brahmag^tmm ? These questions 
engage the minds of all Mtimitkshus {i.e., those in search of 
Adokska). In the Srutis, however, there are seeming 
contradictions, perhaps due to the differences in the opinions 
of the Rishis who belonged to different Sakhas. And, 
therefore, in order to determine that giiana, the help of 
Brahma Mimamsa is desired. Verily, it may be said that in 
Purva Mlmamsa alone, Dharmajignasa and the ways and 
means of determining Brahmagnana are dealt with. This 
is the most important dharma {ayaniu paramo dharmah) : 
Yoga from which, according to the Sruti, atmadarsana is 
attained. The dcharya says that throughout the Vedanta, 
what is expounded in the Sutra sarva vedmita pratyayam 
chodanddya viseshai, etc.f//” you want to attain Brahmagnana, 
you should examine the whole of the Vedanta) is what is 
chiefly dealt with in it—the means for the attainment of 
BraJmiagndna. Here some. Kutarkins, while acknowledging 
the Vedanta for the purpose of attaining gndna, afterwards 
discard it. This should not be so. Though generally 
speaking Dharma has been clearly explained in the Purva 
Mvmdmsa in order to fix Brahmagnana, the Kalpa Sutras 
set out in brief and in detail the manner of effectuating 
Brahmag7td7ia {Brahmag}id7ta Sddhana). The Sruti texts 
Satyam g7idnama7tantam Brahma, Vigiidnam dnanda7n 
Bralmia, etc., determine Brahmasvarupatva which can be 
realized by jigndsa. It is only in Sankhya Sastra that 
jiva chaita7iya principles (siddkam) are clearly explained. 
If it is asked what is this chaitanya7n and what is its form, 
the reply is that that is verily the beginning of the Brah7na 
M%7ndmsa Sastram, wherein Bhagavan Vedavyasa formu¬ 
lated the Sruti text Athdthb Brahmajigndsa, 
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In commenting on Sutra, I. 1. 1., Athdthb Brahma- 
jigndsa, Vignana Bhikshu says that Aththa indicates by 
mere utterance authority and auspiciousness {adhikdra- 
vdchaka and mangalarupa). Authority shows the exact 
subject that it deals with in particular. Brahma is the only 
subject for discussion as agreed to by others also ; and this 
is to be proved and established as realized. And all other 
subsidiary discussions lead to the same Brahman, beyond 
which there is none other. Hence, finally, Brahma alone is 
realized {Brahmaiva labdham). Therefore, realization of 
Brahman is the sole use for the word Atha {i.e., the use 
of the word Atha is to indicate the realization of Brahman). 

Atha denotes “ in the present one ” and signifies that 
the realization of Brahman is fixed as its avadhi (limit). 
Since its avadhi is Brahman, the sutras have nothing to do 
with Parabrahma. The word Athaha is in the panchami 
vibhakti and since it is in that vibhakti, it shows here the 
limit [avadhi). (This is so according to Panini.) Even prior 
to the realization of Brahtnagudna, the word Athaha is 
placed in the Sutra to cast a reflection of the final objective 
in view, i.e.^ the realization of the Brahmagnana. Verily at 
the end of the work, the Sutra Andvritti Sabddt Andvriiti 
Sabdat, concludes with an emphatic application of the 
word A ndvritti, repeated twice over, showing that the limit 
[avadhi) of the Sutra has been reached. Therefore, athaha 
shows the purva avadhi or starting limit and andvritti^ 
the uttara or final limit. Thus, by viewing the start¬ 
ing and final limits [purva and pardnta dvayd ava- 
dhdrane sati), there can be no hesitation on the part of 
disciples to understand the whole gist of the mahdvdkyas 
of the Mlmdmsa Sdstra as accurately limited by the 
venerable author of the Sutras by the first and the last 
Sutras [ddyantdvadhi). The words athdthb and atha as 
stated in the Smriti texts, as declared by Gobhila, well 
indicate the ways and intentions and the procedural method 
to be followed in the carrying out of karma^ just as a 
torch shows the way out of darkness. That they show 
anything beyond this adhikdra is not correct. 
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Brahmajigndsa means Brahnianaha jigndsa : discussion 
about Brahman and therefore athaha indicates the starting 
point for those disciples who are earnest in their quest for 
Brahmagnmia. Brahman in its secondary sense means 
Veda, Hiranyagarbha, etc. It must not be said that 
Brahmajignasa is the discussion of Vedic interpretation or 
discussion of Hiranyagarbha, etc. Jignasa here primarily 
means the discussion and establishing of the Mlmdmsa 
Sdstra. For jigndsa is very commonly applied in practice 
to the discussion of the Mimdmsa Sdsira as is seen in 
Athdthb Dharma jigndsa which is the pratigndsutra of the 
Purva-Mimdmsa. Jigndsa suggests that the discussion 
should go on until the realization of Brahman is attained and 
this should be done with the aid of the evidence afforded by 
the Vedanta and that with the aid of tattu samanvaydt- 
F'rom this Sutra hegms Brahmagndna jigndsa. We should 
not go beyond the limits thus laid down in this and 
the succeeding Sutrds ; if we did so, we would not attain 
the realization of the Brahman we aim at as our objective. 
While this is so, modern Vedantins, who are well versed, 
by reason of their vast knowledge, postulate that karma alone 
will not do, depending on the Sruti text avidyayd mrutyum 
tirthva vidyaydmrntamasnule iti (absolve yourself of avidya 
by karma and then, being liberated from the clutches of 
death, pass into the region of celestial bliss through the 
realization of vidya, i.e., Brahmavidya). They say that after 
getting freed from the hands of death by the performance of 
karma, one should begin the discussion of Brahma in order 
to realize Brahmagndna. Therefore it is, they add, that 
Brahmajigndsa should be undertaken. And they further 
state that the word kartavya should be understood in the 
Sutra, which they would read fully thus : Athathb Brahma¬ 
jigndsa kartavya iii.*'^ 


Vignana Bhikshu quotes Upakramdpasamhdra, etc., appearing 
in Anandaiirtha, I. 1. 4. He refers also to Sddhanachatushtaya and 
considers Sanyasa at length. Sanyasa is, he says, the giving up of 
sixty-four karmas ; but a man wishing a son should follow them. If 
so, how to reconcile these statements? According to Vignana Bhikshu, 
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' At the end of I. 1. 1. Vignana Bhikshu says that in 
the Brahtnasutras there are no data for Jlva-Brahmaikya,{or 
it is said in the Bhagavad-Gita. ‘ Brahmasutra padaischaiva 
heJu madbhihi vinischitaihi iti {Bhagavad-Gita, XIII. 4), 
from which it will be seen that it declares that in 'Cnt Brahma- 
suiras the subject-matter dealt with is only Brahman, 
which is its chief topic of discussion. While this is so, to 
postulate Jlva-Brahmaikya as its chief subject of discussion 
would be contradictory to the meaning attaching to the 
Mahdvakya {1. 1. 1.). In the shape of Sutras, in certain 
Adhikaranas, it has been aptly stated, without ambiguity, 
that Brahman is the residue left over {Brahmaseshatayaiva). 
In all the adhikaranas of the Brahinasutras, Jivaiatva is 
clearly explained with adequate proofs, until the jlvatatva 
reaches Brakmalaiva (Brahmaseshatayaiva) as its final stage. 
And in the adhikaranas explaining the prdnatatva, the jlva¬ 
tatva is discussed at length. At any rate, even though the 
meaning of the Mahavakya is that Brahman is declared as 
equal to Atman {Brahmdtmataiva), the Atman being spoken 
of in terms of Brahman, yet the argument is overthrown 
that Atman is Brahman itself {Brahmatvhiaiva dtrnatva- 
mdkshiptvam itydsayaha). Though in the Sruti text Brihat- 
vdt Brahmandtvdtcha dtmd Brahmeti gdyata iti, the words 
Atma and Brahma are used to denote the same meaning; 


this is the Pratigna Sutra which begins the work. It fixes the vidhi 
{samadamddi, etc.). It states how Brahmagnana is to be attained. It 
should not be interpreted in a manner not warranted by the wording 
(viparltarlhakaIpana'). It does not suggest we should give up all 
karmas—Sarvakarmatydga —and then begin jignasa. Vignana Bhikshu 
defines Bhikshu as Atmannevdlinandhhudhya uastya. He quotes :— 
Sarvaparigraha avyaktalingb vyakiascha charet bhikshu samd 
hit aha . 

Tridandam knndtkdmchaiva sutram ckdpi kapalikam 
Jantundm vdrandm vastram sarvam bhikshu idam tyajet. 

{Vishnu Dharma Vakya, Paramahamsa Prakarana.) 
A Paramahamsa should abandon the following :—tridanda, 
kundika (kamandalu, i.e., waterpot), yagnopavita, kapalika (begging 
bowl made of skull), and raiments of cloth worn (already) by others. 
(See Vignana Bhikshu’s Brahmasutra-Bhashya, I, 1. 1.) 
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{arthaikyd), in our opinion {asmin mate) the defect in the 
Siitra cannot be doubted. (As in the Sutra Athdlho 
Brahmajigndsa, the word Brahiini is only used, without 
either jvva or dtma, the defect cannot be doubted.) Because 
the subject dealt with is only Brahman ; the intention being 
to obtain Brahmagnana, though there be a residue of karma 
left over. As is propounded in the Bha<yavad-Gitd : 
Brahinanyddha,ya kanndni sangam tyaklvd karbti ya/ia i 
lipyaie na sa pdpena padmapatramivdnibhasd^ V. 10.),—he 
who assigning all karma in Brahman, without desire of any 
fruit, will be quite free from all misery, just as the lotus leaf, 
though in the midst of water, does not stick to any particle 
of it. This affords support to our statement.'*" 

Commenting on Sutra I. 1. 2, Vignana Bhikshu 
states that Jagat is nitya and that Parabrahman is 
possessed of Sakti and that he has no vikdra. Para¬ 
brahman joins Prakriti and Purnsha and creates. He is 
the author of vikdra but is not himself touched by 
vikdra. Jagai is npdildnakdrana, which Prakriti and 
Purusha utilize for creation through Parabrahman. Para- 
brahma rupa has many gunas {aiyanta sainniisrarupena), 
far removed from Prakriti and Purusha. Parabrahman is 
akhanda ; and Brahman is different from vyavahdra. There 
is no Sruti text for ekatva. It cannot be accepted iV-Aabheda 
is merely for purposes and that after Brahmagnana 

is obtained, there is no bheda. There is bhbda. Kevala 
aikyatva is nowhere {>ostulated. In Bhdda -vfikyas, there is 
considerable means to inbksha promised. If mbksha is to 
be gained, that is to be obtained only by the person who 
has the sense of bheda. Moksha is only for such a gndni. 
Abheda vdkyas are all included in the bheda vdikyas and not 
independent of them. Avidya cannot be removed by abheda 
gndna by itself. Abheda guana can by itself never remove 
avidya. which is the cause of misery. By bheda being abused, 

Vignana Bhikshu may be briefly described as Atma-Brahmaikya 
Bhedavddin. He may also be spoken of as Samavadabhedin, i.e., 
one who holds that Jiv.a and Brahman are sama ; but he holds that 
the Jiva does not find aikya with Brahman, 

U 
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Sruti texts declaring bhMa are not lost. Some are for 
bimbavada ; while others are for pratibimbavada. By 
ag-fidna, it is said, b/ieda is seen ; this is wrong. Sriitis also 
declare doubt. Svapna and jdgrata are terms in opposi¬ 
tion ; similarly, bandha and mdksha are also in opposition 
in Srutis and Smritis. That which gndna signifies is 
akhanda —Jiva and Brahma akhanda; it is a means to 
ba7idha and not to mdksha. However much the Mukta may 
think of Brahman by himself— ekdn/hakarana —a Mukta is 
an amsa and not amsi. There is space in a pot [ghata) ; if 
it is broken, it becomes one with the space without it. There 
can be no difference between the two. Though ghata 
looks separate, amsa and amst are not different; similarly, 
jlva is always keeping the Pararniitma in his mind and can 
meditate on him and not become aikya with Paramdtma. 
The antahkarana of jlva is Pararniitma ; the Paramatma is 
different. Jlva cannot therefore become one with Para¬ 
matma. Even Kapila and others have expressed in bhlda 
form what is declared definitely as bhdda in the Sruti. The 
following texts are taken from the Kapila Sutras :— 

(1) Janmddi vyavasthathd purxishabahutvam. 

(2) Upddhibhedhe apekasya ndndydga dkdsasyeva ghata- 
dibhihi. 

(3) Upddhirbhidyatd natic tadvan. 

(4) Evamekalvena parivarta/iidnasya naviriiddhya 
dharniddhyasaha. 

(5) Nd-advaita sruti virddhd jdtiparatvdt itiP* 

The following is translation of the above Sutras :— 

(1) Since Jamna, etc., are eternal ; .so jivas are innumerable. 

(2) On account of a certain disguise which is not true, the same 

is seen in many forms with different combinations just 
as the space in a pot is seen as different from the space 
outside. 

(3) When disguise is removed, the real is seen to undergo 

no change. 

(4) When the real one undergoes several series of changes, 

there can be no change for the real one. 

(5) I'he virddhas seen in the Advatfa srutis do not refer to 

class {jdti) distinctions. 
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Atma is one. Though the various disguises {upddkis), 
in the form of janma and marana, do not refer to unaffected 
chaiianyas, as proved by the Srutis and the Smritis, these 
chaitanyas are always in their respective places. The 
terms " He is born ”, ‘‘ He is dead ”, etc., do not refer to 
them. The chaitanyas are ittnuincrablc and are not 
undivided like continuous Akdsa. This is the meaning 
of the Sutra. In the Srutis, bheda is declared and if 
abheda is also to be declared from them, then it must be 
settled by tarka. 

In bheda if we are to understand abheda, it (that matter) 
can only be decided by tarka, says Kapilacharya. But you 
should not postulate upddhi to Brahma and lightly discuss 
abheda. Of course, the Srutis afford much ground for doubt. 
From the second Sutra, we infer that though upddhi is 
true, it gives no change for the atma by its combination. 
The Real is always above upddhi {i.e. upddhi cannot 
affect the Real). From the third Sutra, we learn that upddhi 
is itself different in nature ; upddhi itself cannot in any way 
affect the jlva towards its birth, death, etc. The idea 
that ” I am included in all ” belongs to the jlva. The 
difference seen through upddhi is transitory and of a 
viruddha (contradictory) nature, because on the destruction 
of upddhi, the real becomes undisputedly manifested. In 
the fifth Sutra, the chief dtma is throughout declared one. 
The Srutis say that the jlvas are many as seen in their 
classes and are different; but dtma is throughout one. In 
order to declare the mutual differences inherent in jlvas, 
their ordinary qualities {lakshanas) are mentioned by the 
Srutis. Finally, the Srutis declare the lakshana of the 
Supreme {Parairlakstmaya) as being the same. Similarly, 
throughout the Sd?ikhya, this vishesha (peculiarity) is main¬ 
tained. Sdnkhya like the Brahma Mlmdnisa plainly declares 
the vibhdga lakshana in terms of amsa and amsl as a 
constant one, just as sparks of fire are to the fire itself 
{agni visphulingavat amsdmsi bhMa vibhdgalakshand 
vakshyate). In the Sutras avibhdgdni drishtatvdl, etc., 
though the unity [aikya) of dtma is considered to be of an 
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insignificant kind, at the time of final realization {bandha 
mokshadi vyavastha) the dtma is given a higher place than 
the jtva (/.(?., a greater weight than the jlva). Though 
the Srutis point to difference on account of upadhi to 
the /’w.w, yet in the Sruti text Niraujanah paramamsdmya- 
nmpaiti yathdgniragnau sanskshiptah samdnaivam anii- 
vrajet, it is also declared that the jlva will attain a position 
of paramasdmyaiva, just as fire when thrown into fire 
assumes an equal form. In the same way, even though the 
nvdlma is equal to the ParamdUmi, the yogis declare 
that at the time of Moksha, difference will still exist in 
the form of equality {mokshakdlepi bheda ghatitain sdntyam 
sruyate) and there is nothing more of the upddlii. 

As we have seen, Vigmlna Bhikshu couples the first 
and the last Siitras of the Brahma-Sutras when commenting 
on IV. 4. 22. In commenting on the latter, Andvritii sabddt 
andvritii sabddl, he again insists on the limit [avadhi) 
prescribed by it. Those who realize Karya Brahma or 
enter that Parabrahma form in order to enjoy everlasting 
bliss do not return to birth {i.e., they have no re-birth) 
because they have no further re-births. If it is asked why, 
the reply is Sabddt Brahmaidka abhisampadyate na cha 
punardvartafe iti, etc., which is a clear authority (for the 
position). The previous statement that the /Iva would 
have to experience further misery is untrue, because he has 
no other thing to enjoy except endless bliss in Brahmaloka, 
which is eternal and free from all misery. Those who 
meditate upon Karana Brahma also will at once realize 
Brahman and there will not be the remotest cause for 
their corning into existence again. This is declared in 
the Sruti texts. For it is said in the. Bhagavad-Glfd by Sri 
Krishna:— 

sirsTug^^Tiflr^r; i 

g: €f%?f ^ n 

Abrahmabhuvandlldkdh punardvartindrjuna I 
Mdmupetya tu Kaunteya punarjanma na vidyate II 

{Bhagavad-Gitd, VIII, 16.) 
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(Oh Arjuna ! When one reaches the home of bliss 
finally in order to realize Me, there is to him no such thing 
as a return to birth.) 

It must not be apprehended that there will be further 
cause of birth after reaching Vishnuloka, for it is said by 
Sri Krishna himself to Arjuna that there would be no such 
further cause for birth. Therefore, there is no contradiction. 
Hence it is that Badarayana expressly uses the words 
Anavritii sabddt andvriiti sabddt in a comprehensive and 
emphatic manner repeating the words twice over. The 
whole of the Brahma MtmCimsa has been here brought to 
an end in a very sententious manner by Badarilyana. 
The quality of chetaaia (consciousness) is that it is always 
desirous of seeking giidux and it consists of indydkhya nija 
sakli (z.c., it possesses an inherent power called mdyd), by 
which Sarvesvara Brahman, manifests himself to the world 
in the form upddhi consisting of klesa and karma and their 
results. With this, he, in combination with Prakriti and 
Piiriisha and their mutual interactions, brings into existence 
Mahat and the rest of the creation, though in the same way 
as a spider, which puts out from its body its finest fabrics and 
finally inheres into itself the whole of what it has put forth; 
he himself entering into creation, sustains it by his power; 
through Prakriti establishes it; through Karma gives the 
fruits thereof just like a Maharaja, who doles out the fruits of 
their labour to his servants, gifts for meritorious service 
rendered or punishment for mistakes committed by them ; 
and finally at the end draws everything into himself in 
the form of iipasam/idra {i.c., destruction) and remains 
alone himself just as a vast ocean is seen with its series 
of waves undergoing change every moment in the form 
of transformation effected by Mahendrajiila. So in pralaya, 
though the universe is seen in the vast ocean as a mere 
speck, thus proving that the world is different {bhinnam) 
from the vast sheet of water, yet the Sruti says Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma latjaldni itk meaning thereby that 
there is no difference between them. The apparent 
difference that is seen is mere Vdchdrambhana {i.e., mere 
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expression and no more) just as the waves of the ocean 
and bubbles in the water which last but a moment. This 
is like inahmdrajala {i.e., jugglery). All living creatures 
in the world are so many rays of the sun, so many 
particles (amsa) of the Brahman, and are therefore sub¬ 
ordinate in character to him. Therefore, Prakriti and 
jlva behave as quite subordinate in character to Brahman 
and are both unreal and unrealizable just like things seen in 
the dreams and hence untrue. Also, Brahman himself being 
environed by Maya and being both separate and combined 
with jlvn, manifests himself in an extraordinary manner and 
yet is unaffected by faults. Hence he behaves quite indepen¬ 
dently and as the chief Atma of the panchaviinsati fativa!^'' 
in the jlva. Like the threads which woven lengthwise and 
breadthwise form a cloth, he (Brahman) having joined the 
Jlva, as Karya and Karana, makes the Jlva the bhbktatma 
(the enjoyer of the fruits). Jlva being a lifeless ^ada, he 
remains manifest in the jada in the form of prana under the 
name of anatma. This same Paramatma is termed Para- 
brahman throughout the whole of the Vedanta, as the essence 
of ail its truths and he is realizable through samadamadi 
sadhana by wise men, who keep mentally meditating on him 
—sarnamatmd ill, so aham iti. P'inally, realizing that it is 
not jlva but only an illusion created by Miiya which per¬ 
vaded him, he on the disappearance of the influence created 
by Maya, enjoys Brahmasakshatkara. Then avidya, karma, 
dharma and adharma and all other causes of worldly 
miseries entirely leave him and he becomes a Mukia, as the 
Sruti says: 

Nathasya prdnd utkrdmaiiti iti (to him there is no 
expiration of life). 

Literally, the twenty-five elementary principles of creation. 
The Sanhhya philosophy so-called enumerates twenty-five tat/vas or 
true principles. Its chief object is the final emancipation of the 
twenty-fifth lattva, i.e., the Purusha or Soul, from the bonds of 
this worldly existence by conveying a correct knowledge of the 
twenty-four other iattvas and by properly discriminating the soul 
from them. 
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On the other hand, the jlva who is environed by Maya 
{Maya j%vd) meditates upon that same (Maya) form of 
Brahman. He who out of his incapacity is unable to medi¬ 
tate upon that form of Mayatirikta B-rahma (Brahman form 
free from Maya) has to go through archariidi niarga 
through the merit of his meditation upon apratlkalambana 
upasana and thereby reach out of the environments of 
Brahmanda and go to Maya Sabala form of Karana 
Brahman, who is Hiranyagarbha, and entering in him, out 
of the grace of Paramesvara, assume the lildvatdra form in 
the end and enter into Parabrahma form, for it is said :— 

sT^qitrqqm^ few cficqq RT«jq ii 

Upakramdpasanihdra vabhydsa apiirvaid, phalaai i 

Arthavddbpapattischa liiigam Idtparya nischaye II 

[Brihatsamh ita.) 

This is the gist of all the Vedanta in its symbolic 
devotion. Since Brahman is the one that remains in the 
end, it has to be held that it is what is proved by the whole 
Sdnkhya Sutra, in which is embodied the jxvatattva in its 
entirety, without whose help Purvamimdmsa and its proofs 
would be rendered useless. It must not be said here that 
Brahman being stated to be akhanda, that it contradicts the 
principles of jivatativaxurupaiiaP''’ P'or if it were so, the 
Pratignd Sutra at the beginning {Atkdlhb Brahma jigndsa) 
ought to have been athdthb Jiva-Brafnnaikya jigndsa iti. 
There would have been no necessity for a second pratigna 
to consider Brahman and jlva as akhanda (f.c., undivided). 
For what is this akhandata in Brahman {i.e., indivisibility 
of Brahman) ? If Brahman and jlva were akhanda, why is it 
that throughout the Sutras it is nowhere seen clearly (that it 
is so). How could such a thing be invented as a matter of 
grace {dayd) ? And therefore such an invention is 

This is the Advaita argument. If Brahman is akhanda, then 
the Advaitin would say that there is no place for the jlva. This 
cannot be conceded, says Vignana Bhikshu. In that case I. 1. 1. 
would have been, he suggests, differently worded. 
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contradicted by Mumukshus, who accept only what is clearly 
enunciated in the Sruti and leave off that which is left 
unsaid as contrary to it {^Katham sraddhadhiran iti did). 

Commenting on Sutra I. 1. 1, Vignana Bhikshu 
discusses at length the main principles of his interpre¬ 
tation. He says that abheda is avibhaga lakshana ; there 
is therefore sdmya between jlva and Brahman. The Sutra 
does not clearly state that j%va is one with Brahman in the 
akhanda form. But it clearly states that jlva and Brahman 
are radically different, as acceded to by the Sutras adhikantu 
bhedafiirdesdt, etc. Even the Amsa Sutras treat of the 
terms fiva and Brahman in terms of Amsa and Amsl (the 
part and the whole). And, therefore, we have also to under¬ 
stand in the same way in the Brahma Mlmdmsa siddhdnta. 

Even the Sutrakara Bhagavan Vyasa holds in the 
Sutra that Brahman and jlva are in the same relation as 
the father is to the son in the Amsl bhava and Amsa. 
And, therefore, jlva and Brahman can never be said to be 
one like dkdsa. 

The Sankhya says that Moksha is the result of the 
^ndna which the jlva attains in recognizing the svarupa 
of Brahman when it loses the sense of aham. No more 
am I {ahambnddyddi nmirtitobhavati). According to the 
Sankhya Sutra, the ego (I) vanishes and the jlva sees 
Brahman before him and says “ I am before that Brahman 
who is my Atma and therefore I see him alone as my Atma ; 
I see no other.” 

According to the Sdnkhya Sutra, the jlva realizes that 
form of dtmalva whereby it enables it to call itself “ I am 
in the same form as Brahman. I can enjoy bliss as Brahman 
does. I am a subordinate of Is vara ” {Isvaraparatantrah). 
This is the fundamental difference that exists between 
the present day wrong interpreters {Kukalpakdndm) who 
state that jlva and Brahman form a single akhanddtma, 
and the followers of the Sankhya and Naiyayika schools 
who consider that jlva and Brahman are different from each 
other in the forms of sesha and seshi (the remainder and 
the whole) in two (different) forms. 
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In the same way, according to the reasoning in the 
Yama Parana^ the Sruti texts yeshaia dtnimitaryd- 
myamrutah; sama dimefi vidydt; tatvamasi\ etc., are thus 
interpreted: ]%va and Brahman differ so far as to be 
divided as amsa and arnsl. Therefore, how can these 
two be called as one and the same ? Being amsa. and 
amsi in their true forms, the words tat and tvam remain 
different from each other. 

According to the Sruti text Tantvdpanishadam puru- 
sham prichchdmi (I ask that Aupanishad purusha thus), the 
Vedas deal with BraJunau and dtma as their subject; so also 
declare the Smritis. Thus while Brahman and dtma differ 
from each other as amsi and amsa, how can dtma become 
finally one with Brahman {Brahmdtmaidvaoali phalakatvdt) ? 
Atma results in attaining Brahmata as the result of pidna. 
But not as the Sruti says ;— Na cha taddtmyamidam sarvam 
sa dtmeti\ I am not one with Brahman but have attained 
a state of equality with Brahman ; for the equality with 
Brahman has already been obtained. According to the 
Sruti texts Aitaddtmyam iti, etc., which say that Brahman 
is the ultimate form of prapancha in its svarupa, the 
question arises whether the character of Brahman is divided 
from prapancha. Take a/iata (pot) and the inrid (earth), 
which it is in another form ; it cannot be said that mrid 
is the ghata form. The answer is that mrid is not the 
form of ghata, in its character. Similarly cheiana is not 
of the form of dtma ; because chetana represents the whole 
and dima a part. Therefore in the expression tatvamasi, 
the word tat denotes the all-pervading form of Brahman, 
and tvam denotes merely the part (i.e., the j%va) ; this shows 
the division of the part from the whole. This is the 
difference that prevails in the expression tatvamasi and 
shows the difference between tvam and aham (yourself 
and myself)*'' both in their form and in their meaning 
{sabddrthatvdi). The terms “Myself” and “My” {aham 
and mama) do not convey the relationship of “ master ” 


Cf. with Sankara Bhashya, I. 1. 1. 
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and “servant ’’ {svasvami) as between them and therefore 
in the Patanjali Sutras in the Sutra, Svasvami sakhyos- 
svarupdpalabdhihetii samyo^a iti, the term samybga means 
the result of combining one with the other, sva with svdmi. 
And therefore in the Sruti texts, Athihdtha dtmd desa, 
aththalhb ahantkdrd desa, etc., a repetition is seen. In the 
Sdnk/iya Kdrika, such a repetition is not seen— ndsmi, 
name, ndham, etc.,—which plainly shows a clear difference 
between sva and svdmi. According to the Sdnkhya 
Kdrika, dtma in its entirety is prohibited from becoming 
one with Brahman {sva svdinyasya pratishedhat iti). But 
dtma claims equality with Bra,hma}i {teshdm dtmaidchchate). 
The fact of the j~iva addressing Tsvara in terms of “ You ’’ 
and “ I ”) cannot possibly maintain the unity of jlva with 
Brahman as it would be a clear contradiction. By using 
the terms “You” and “J” {Tvarn and Aham) in 
addressing Tsvara, a meaning contradictory to unity is 
implied. If the }iva gives utterance through its mouth to 
the words {Tvam and Aham), it is clear that the jlva 
addresses one before him (Brahman) who is quite different 
from himself. Such addressing establishes the truth that 
Brahman and jlva are different. To indicate this difference 
between Brahnan and jwa, the terms tva,m and aham were 
used by the Guru in the text tatvamasi. The Sruti texts 
Ndnyatosti drashtd srotd manta i/ddhya, etc., point out that 
it is none other than Paramdlma that the jlva perceives 
before him and that it is none other from whom he hears. 
All this clearly shows that jlva and Brahman are as 
servant {kartkru) and master {svasvami). While this is so, 
ddhunikas (modern teachers) while determining the mean¬ 
ing of the expression tatvamasi say that the expressions 
tvam and aham denote jlva only; and on the basis of the 
Sruti texts like kdna dtma, etc., interpret the meaning 
just as they please, following in this the common usage, 
though the interpretation is not one warranted (by the 
text). In this world, if one asks, " kdham" (who am I), 
the answer appears to be amukasthvam asi” (thou art this 
self) and nothing more. In our opinion, the expressions 
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tvam and aham, from the very nature of the meanings 
attaching to them, without contradicting [nahlyate), imply 
two different agencies, similar in form {sdmdiiyarupenaiva), 
conveying to the understanding two different beings with 
their respective characteristics. This is in conformity 
with the general usage current in the world. 

However, though the expressions taftvameva (That 
thou art) and ivamevatat (Thou art that) are expressions 
mutually interchangeable {paraspara vyafihdra vdkyam) 
and appear to expel a conclusive dissimilarity in meaning 
[vaidharmya) and a clear difference {bkeda), still in order 
to release the jlva from all the burdens of the samsdra, 
through meditation and iipdsana, and to realize Paraniatma 
svarupa, the two different forms of ufr/a and Brahman 
are clearly explained without contradiction in sva and 
svasvarupa, as postulated in the Smriti texts Rchchd- 
pyevam sakalani jciiani api sarvam praiishthiiani ; sa eva 
jlvaha sukha duhkha b/idktd, etc., which plainly indicate 
that it is the result of the meditation on Brahman in his 
undivided form {avibhdgendpdsandm vidadkdti). This is 
in accordance with the Smriti texts’*'’ VilMda janake 
gndne ndsam atyantikaui gale; dtinaiibbrahmandbliMam 
asdniani kimkarishyati, etc., which declare that one who 
meditates upon God with the knowledge that he and 
Brahman are different from each other and who by his 
knowledge is able to distinguish between dharma and 
adharma and who, by his attachment to his carnal 
body, which attachment is completely expelled by the 
true knowledge of Brahman, which he gains in the 
end, will at no time again speak of the jlva and 
Brahman as avibhdga (undivided), all cause (for such 
postulating) having been removed. Again, in the Gati- 
tami Tantra is the declaration Yadi jlvah pardt 
bhinnaha kdryatdmeti suvrafa, achitvanieha prasajjeia 
ghatavat panditb mata, which says that if the jlva is 
entirely different from Parabrahvian, para meaning ananta 

Vignana Bhikshu quotes the Vishnu Purana in support of his 

position. 
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Or unending, then at the time of pralaya^ according to 
the declaration of the Advaita Sruli texts, even a life¬ 
less ghata (jar) would behave like an animate j%va and 
become capable of independent action. In such a case, 
according to the Smriti texts Kshctragnam cJicipi marn 
viddhi^^ (understand that I am the knower of all the source 
of origin) etc., amsa and amsi would then have to be 
interpreted as indivisible. Ihis results in a great contra¬ 
diction inasmuch as the difference between the terms amsi, 
and amsa, as explained in I. 1. 3 in terms of Brahnian-Aw^ 
atma will be rendered meaningless and we will have to 
interpret sakii and saktci as indivdsible and this is obviously 
contradictory {dik). Those who are Tarkikas (logicians) 
usually ignore that characteristic of indivisible unity 
{avibhaga lakshana b/icdamapi), and consider only for the 
sake of meditation that dtma and Brahman are different 
terms {Bkeda vdkydui) and thus in their opinion the Sruti 
texts which censure bkeda (difference between dlma and 
Brahman) are rendered inapplicable. A mutual con¬ 
tradiction is thereby made to arise, so that finally in the 
Pdramdrthika stage, where meditation enables the realiz¬ 
ation of Brahman, the position reached is one of Bhedd- 
bheda, which renders the meaning of the Sruti texts fruit¬ 
less ; and for this reason, the bkeda Sutras which champion 
the bkeda position [bhedasddhaka) Adhikantn bkeda 
nirdesat, etc., which declare bkeda, conclusively prove that 
jlva and Brahman assume the divided condition (vibhdga 
rupa) of amsa and ams%. And therefore throughout, from 
the beginning to the end, continuously, the jlva and 
Brahman prove to be two distinct forms naturally, eternally 
and truthfully, divided from each other and the idea that 
jlva and Brahman are one and indivisible [ix,, without a 
division between them) and that the jlva becomes one with 
the Brahman through an accidental change, is only a charac¬ 
teristic mode of expression {Vdekdrambhana mdtramiti 
viseshaha). This is generally what the defenders of 

Bhagavad-Gita, XIII, o. 

Bhedasddhaka bheda sutreshu, etc. 
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Brahmadvaita declare when they speak of “ dtma being 
one with Brahman 

This is further dealt with in the third Sutra {Tatiu 
samanvaydt) where the difference caused by the mu¬ 
tual contradictions of the Brahmadvaitins is clearly 
explained and the fact that the jlva is absolutely dif¬ 
ferent from Tsvara {Jlvdd atyanta bliinna eva Isvaraha 
Brahmasabddrtha iti) is the meaning conveyed by the 
term Brahman. This is the final conclusion {iti siddhaha). 
And in that this is the greater peculiarity, vi"., mdya, 
which is quite different from jlva, is the chief cause of 
creation, etc., of the world. And accordingly it is always 
Brahman’s will to inculcate into Maya the power of 
such creation. And therefore the word aisvarya implies 
the prime meaning of the term Brahman in which exists the 
state of his being the Lord {Isdsya Isatvam) (over 
Prakriti, Jiva, Srishti, etc.). This sakti is the distinguish¬ 
ing property of Brahman, which he controls in ananta 
aisvarya. All these peculiarities are the characteristics of 
Brahman. The Sruti texts Satyam gndnam anantam 
Brahma; tadeva Brahmatvam viddhi; ntdam yadidamu- 
pdsaic; sdhshlcheta kevalo uiry^unasya; athdta adeso neti 
ni’ti; akariachaitanyam chinmdlram sat; etc. declare the 
above truth. In the Smriti texts Gndnameva param- 
brahma jyndnam bandhdya neshyafc, gndndtmaka midain 
visvam nayndndt bhidyate param, etc.,®^ according to 
Audulorni, in the Sutra that will be referred to below, 
the chit in dtma forms but a part of the whole Parabrahman 
and therefore jlva and Brahman, are relatively as tanmdtra 
and dtmiv'“ i.e., the part and the whole. Some logicians hold 
the invented view that dtma is enveloped in Sakti 
{iij)ddki visishte saktim), from which they argue that on 
account of vyavahdra. Brahman is independent of his will 

Gnima is Parabrahman himself; guana desires absolution 
irova bandha (ties of this world); this universe is of the form of 
guana ; there is nothing else greater than gudua. 

A primary or rudimentary atom. Cf. Jivo alpaha in contradis¬ 
tinction to lirahma stula. 
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and atma is subordinate. In this way, the j%va and 
Brahman behave in the relationship of sva and svdmi 
(servant and Lord). This idea is the result of foolishness 
{aviveka). In the same way, the terms paramdtma^ para- 
mi’svnra and other (similar) expressions are said to mean 
peculiar states of Chaitanya with varied sakti\ for it is said 
in the Smriti“^ texts— 

TTJTfwra vui^iHRT jfh, etc. ii 

^frl, etc. II 

Vadanti tat tatvavidaha tatvani yadgndnamadvayam ; 

Brahmeti Paranidtmeti Bha<^avdn iti sabdayate iti, etc.; 

Aiiddirupaschinmdtra iti., etc. 

These texts declare that the very idea of birth as 
being due to any cause is contradictory to the Smritis. 
Chaitanya is not a mere characteristic of dtma ; but 
it exists in an indivisible manner as substance and its 
property (dharma and dharmi) and is called Chaitanya 
{dharmd dharmi vibhdga suuyaschetanah) just as a luminous 
body is connected with its luminosity [tejddravyam 
prakdsikam prakdsa iti), always co-existing with each other 
in such a manner as to be declared to be almost one, 
agreeably to the maxim “ So significantly small as to 
merit being ignored ” {Idghavddekatvasyaiva uydyatvdt). 

Briefly put, the viewpoint of Vignana Bhikshu is that 
the Brahma-Sutras do not aim at establishing the aikya of 
jlva except to state his relationship to Brahman as its final 
goal. It starts with jigndsa and ends with andvritti (idam 
sdstram jlva nirupana param na bhavati). As the work starts 
with the Sutra Athathd Brahmajigndsa, it relates purely to 
the discussion of attaining Brahmavadhi. It is for this reason 
that the last Sutra also discusses the Brahman in bringing 
the argument to a close. All those who are experts in 
differentiating dtma from Brahman {tdtparya grdhaka 
lingdndtn) realize that in order to know Brahman, the aid 
of the Sditkhya Sdstra is necessary. It is only Sdnkkya 

Srlmad Bhagavata, I. 2. 11, 
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Sdstra that expounds the theory of jivatattva and in that 
Sdstra alone, can it be studied and understood. That 
would also enable us to get a pi'oper insight into the Piirva 
Mlmdmsa. But for these purposes, a knowledge of the 
Sdnkhya Sdstra would be of little use. If the Sdnkkya 
Sdstra is neglected, Purva Mlmdmsa also becomes useless. 
If the Purva Mlmdmsa treats of karma, the Sdnkhya treats 
of gndna the one being complementary to the other. 
According to Sdnkhya Sdstra, at the end, the Adhikari 
attains sdyujya by achieving Brahma rupa and not by 
Brahma aikya. Brahma sabda is imbedded, says Vignana 
Bhikshu, in the Sdnkhya Sdstra-, when that word is used, 
it should, he says, be understood as indicating jivatattva 
according to the Sdnkhya SdstraP'" Therefore, it must not 
be held that the jlva should be understood in terms of 
Brahmilnda in its entirety (akhandatayd) I for such an 
interpretation would become contradictory {vaiyarthyam). 
This is, he says, the whole gist of the Brahma-Sutras taken 
as a whole. This being so, to interpret the first Sutra 
Aththdthd Brahmajigndsa as meaning jiva-Brahmaikya 
jigndsa would be against the avowed object of the Sutras 
{pratigiia sutram yujyale). Mumukshus cannot go any 
other way than this ; in fact it is unthinkable that they 
should. Aikya being taboo, then, Brahmatva is obtained, 
according to Vignana Bhikshu, by sdlbkya and sdyujya by 
sahavdsa bhbga mdtra. This is rendered clear by his 
comments on IV. 4. 21, Bhdgamdtra sdmyalingdchcha, 
which he interprets as postulating only sahavdsa bhdgamdtra, 

C]. Bhagavad-Gitd, II. 39.-— 

Yeshd te abhi/iiid sdtikhye huddhirydge tvimdm srutiu i 
Budhya yuktd yaya Fdrtha karmahandham prahdsyasi ii 
Commenting on this sloka, Anandatirtha, in his Gitd-Bhdshya, 
e.Kplains tlie word Sdnkhyam as meaning gndnant and quotes the 
following Bhagavadvachana from the Vydsa Smrithi as his authority 
for this interpretation :— 

Suddhdtma tatva vignd/iam sdnkhya milyabhidhtyaia iti. 

In Sankhya, Brahma stands for 2 ; Pranava for 1; Vida for 4 • 
Taitva for 25 ; and so on. 
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i.e., the happiness of living nearby. He suggests that 
Brahmatva is attained by sarvavydpakatva. This is the 
phala aimed at by jionCisa. This Sutra says beyond this 
point he cannot attain to the great powers of creation, etc. 
Those are reserved to Paramesvara only. According 
to Sruti text, Sbsnute sarvmi kamdn saha Brahmand, 
Parabrahman is an object of adoration by those who attain 
Brahmatva {Srufati Brahmand parabrahmandpdsyena. 
ityarihaha'):"^ Vignana Bhikshu approvingly quotes the 
Bhagavad-Gltd text, Sarva-ni samdpnushi thathdsi sarvaka 
{Bhaonvad-Gltd, XI. 40). It is not said, he says, that 
Parabrahma niurti {svarupa) has been attained and that 


““ lihagavata, II. 9.20, wherein the avadhi is thus fixed:— 
pnnnam maddarsandvadhihi. The full text is ns follows ;— 

4^51 i 

g^tl II . 

Varam varaya bhadramtc vtiresam ntabhivdmchckilam | 

Sarva sreyah parisrdmah pumsdm ma(tdarsa?tdvadhik || 

This may be translated thus:—“The liighest object that one 
should aim at to attain eternal bliss as the result of his exalted 
penance is to obtain my grace in my very presence, which is the limit 
of the highest rewardf” I'he avadhi is the attaining of the presence of 
Brahman. Vijayadhwaja, the commentator on the Bhdgavata, com¬ 
ments tiius : maddarsanameva sarvasreyasam phalam ili. It is labhate 
Brahmadarsanam” and not “labhate Parabrahmadarsanam" that fixes 
the avadhi. Vijayadhwaja belonged to tiie Pejawar Mutt, one of the 
eight Udupi mutts. He was eighth in succession to Sri Madhva- 
charya in that mutt,—his predecessors being Adhokshaja, Kama- 
laksha, Pusiikaraksha, Amarendra, Vijaya and Mahendra. From 
Mahetidra there were twenty successors, the svami in 192o being 
Visvamanya. Visvamanya died during the life-time of his guru 
Visvagnya. His disciple is now the svami of this mutt. Since 
Vijayadhwaja was eighth in succession from Madhvacharya, allow¬ 
ing twenty years for each successor of his, Vijayadhwaja should 
have come about 160 years after Madhvacharya. Since Madhva- 
churya was still living about 1276 A.D., we may have to set down 
Vijayadhwaja to about 1436 A.U. This would bring him down to the 
middle of the fifteenth century A.D. We may not be far wrong 
if we .set down Vijayadhwaja to about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 
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akkilakdrya kdranatva has been attained by the mumukshu. 
Hence, jagadvydpdra is denied to him [ jagadvydpdra 7idsti), 
Tsvara rupa is of two kinds—Brahman and Parabrahman. 
While Brahmatva may be reached, Parabrahmatva cannot be 
reached by the mumukshu. And Brahmatva is attained 
by sdlbkya and sdynjya, by enjoyment in company with 
Brahman {sahavdsa bhoga mdtra). After the completion of 
that bhdga by such kdrya Brahma^ii {t.e., those that 
have attained to Brahman status through work—such 
work having been accomplished for the purpose of 
obtaining such bhdga)—tatbhdga samdptyanantaraiii —they 
secure release, i.e., absolution from returning to re-birth 
{punardvritti janma ndsti). Because, it is so declared : 
Brahmaldkamabhisampadyate ita cha punardvartate na 
cha pu7iardvariate iti sabdapj'dmdnydt. But a kdrana 
Bra/mani who thinks that there is a greater bliss to 
which he is entitled commits sin, as the result of which, 
he will have to return to re-birth, being ousted out 
from the status of Brahman {uisargtki). This is the 
prime difference—between kdrya Brahmani and kdrana 
Brahmani. Those that attain kdrana Brahmatva, to them 
there is no pnnardvriUi. This is a settled fact {apunara- 
vrittir niyatd). According to Vignana Bhikshu, therefore, 
there are two kinds of Brahmatva —kdrya and kdra^ta. 
Those who attain the first, attain to bliss only temporarily ; 
and those who attain the second, enjoy eternal bliss. 

Vignanabhikshu’s settled view is that jiva may attain 
to Brahmatva but not to Parabrahmatva. He postulates 
two kinds of Brahmatva : kd,rya and kdrana. He describes 
the jlva in terms of Brahman. Anandatirtha, the other 
great teacher who postulates duality, holds that from 
Brahman to the barest green grass [Brahmddi irindntha 
paryantani) belong to the class of jlvardsi dependent on 
Parabrahman. These jwardsis are further divided off 
into different classes, w'hich may, through the grace 
of Parabrahman, attain to Brahmatva. Anandatirtha de¬ 
scribesunder three heads: (1) Deva, (2) Manusha, 
and (3) Danavah. 

n 
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^irgr ^i?r^r: i 

a^f'^igra^Rqi ingq^fiqraaTT ii 
n^irirriti^ir ^3 g;frf^Ti^TiF?f^^f| 1 
3T’<iiri 3R^R3cfili3^i[: 11 

(JTfWNa cTIc7^ V 

Trividha jvvasanghdstu deva mdnusha ddnavdh i 
Tatra devd/ta muktiybgyd mdnusheshu uttamdsthaihd II 
Madhymnd mdnushd etii sritiyoy^ydh sadaivahi 1 
Adhamd nirayd yaivd ddnavdstu tamblaydh II 

{Mahdbhdrata Tdfparya Nirnaya, I. 87-88.) 
Jlvas are divided into three classes: devas, men and 
rakshasasof these, devas are always fit for mnkti ; superior 
men are also so ; those of the middle class are subject to 
srishti, sthithi and laya in succession ; and inferior men 
will continue for ever in tamas.^’’ 

Vignana Bhikshu in commenting on IV. 4. 22Andvritti 
sabddt andvrittisabddt further quotes the following verse 
from the Bkapavad-Gvtd :— 

5?RTf.m4lS#T I 

Abrahma b/mvandllbkdh punardvartino Ar-juna 1 
Mdmupelya tii Kaunteya punarjanma na vidyaie II 
and says that naturally there is no dvritti from Vishnu- 
Idka. But there is dvritti (yet) from Vishnuloka to those 
who did not believe the confidential word [vissmaratima 
dptavdkye) mdmupelya, i.c., that they are near me.®* By 
mdm, etc., here is meant that the jlva has reached Para- 
matma and is near him. To those who believe that they 


In Vishnu Tailra Nirnaya, Jayatlrtha designates the two 
opposing theorists of Dvaitiiis and Advaitins as Iliihujlva vadins 
and Ekajiva vadins. See 'I'. R. Krishnacliar’s Vtshnu Tallva Nirnaya, 
Kumbakonam Edition, page 12, line 1. 

iMamnpcfya : This is interpreted by Vignana Bhikshu tnd/n- 
ifyanena ParamCi/mana eva tiklatvdt, i.e., what is meant by me” is 
Paramatma. Mdmupetya is thus taken in its literal sense mdmAupLXp- 
veiya, i.c., approaches near to me, i.e., having reached me, he shall 
not have any return. Vignana Bhikshu is for sdlokya and sdmipya 
and not sayujya in the sense of aikya. 
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are near Paramatma, there is no avritli ; but to those who 
disbelieve in being near me but assume that they are 
one with me (by aikya) there is avritti. These are dis¬ 
believers in the dpta vdkya pronounced by Sri Krishna. 
The Kdrana Brahmani of Vignana Bhikshu fall under this 
category of disbelievers in the dpta vdkya ; and the Kdrya 
Brahmani are believers in the dpta vdkya. 

Vignana Bhikshu is thus a dualist: he postulates jiva 
and Parabrahman ; he denounces aikya] he suggests that 
7noksha is attaining sdldkya and sdmipya] and he limits the 
import of sdyujya to sdmipya and not aikya. In keeping 
with these views are the sentiments expressed by him in the 
7nangaldcharama sldkas appearing at the end. of his work. 
These may be thus set down :— 

While Brahman and the rest iiave been unable to explain clearly 
Brahina-tattva in this Vedanta Sastra, my attempt and labour in try- 
ingto expound it clearly is a daring attempt (sd/iasam), which “Lord, 
I beseech you to overlook ” {B/taSiWun chchaniumarhasi). But ray 
attempt cannot afflict my spiritual intellect with misery even to the 
smallest extent, while ray mind is all engaged in meditating upon 
Thee who is ever revelling in the ocean of bliss free from all worldly 
fever and who is without beginning or end. 

Even if it i.s said that some amount of fault {aparddha) is 
attaching to me, whether I am conscious of it or not, because of 
making this attempt, even in that case, 'i'hou art the sole agent 
in me for all that, for we are like so many puppets moved by 
strings kddruyantra samd vavam)'"' 

Even if I acknowledge that I have committed any fault I disown 
it because the doer of it is the ctiiddtmaka (pure consciousness) in 
me, who, lacking wisdom, has prompted me to that which consists 
of dharma and adharma. 

I pray that the Lord may grant me absolute absolution from all 
misery for this holy service of mine—in trying to expound the 
sastras, out of my pure will. 

Cf. Anandatirtha ; 

Jfq'T gtqr I 

Yathd ddnunayi yoshd narasthira samdhitaha I 

Ingayati anganiaugd’ii thathd rdjan imdh piajdha II 

{Brahma-Stifra-Bhdshya quoting from Mahdbhdrata, 
Sdntiparva, Mokshadharma.) 
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It will be seen from the above that Vignana Bhikshu 
writes as a confirmed dualist. He does not pray for 
moksha but only for the absolute remission of all misery. 
This is entirely in keeping with his repudiation of the 
Jlva-Brahmaikya theory, 

Vignana Bhikshu refers to Purvdchdryas when com¬ 
menting on I. I. 2, where he propounds the view that 
Purvacharyas hold that Paramatma is bhokta-purusha. 
As already remarked in the same context, he adversely 
criticises the Advaita teachers by describing them as 
kukalpakas (I. 1. 2). In this connection he refers to them 
as “ present-day people ” and disapproves of their re¬ 
presentation that mukhya-dtma and ^auna-dtma, which 
according to him are fundamentally different, are one. 
He styles their argument as a wrongly invented one. He 
claims that the followers of the Sankhya and Naiyayika 
systems consider and hold as proved that dimatva con¬ 
sists, in its essence, in the acquired grade of quality 
attained by the dtma—chaitanya phala yogyatd rupa mdiram. 
There can, he remarks, be no contradiction to this state¬ 
ment. 

Baladeva and His Works. 

Baladeva is another commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras. He interprets them from the Dvaita point of 
view, though he follows Chaitanya, the great resuscitator of 
Vaishnavism in Bengal. Baladeva’s preceptors were 
Radhadamodara and Pitambara, of whom the former 
belonged to the Kanyakubja country. His commentary is 
known as Gdvinda Bhdshya, so called after Lord Govinda, 
at whose command it is said to have been composed. It is 
mentioned in the introductory part of one of Baladeva’s 
works (the Siddhdntaratna) that the Bhdshya was made 
known to him by Lord Govinda in a dream. This statem.ent 
is re-affirmed in the Siddhdntatippani, another of his works, 
as well. Either for this reason or otherwise, Baladeva was 
also known as Govinda or Govindaikantin and had the 
title of Vidydbhushana. There can be hardly any doubt 
that he based his interpretation primarily on that of 
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Anandatlrtha. Thus in his B/iashya, Govinda refers to 
Anandatirtha and states that he follows his doctrine of 
Dvaita in accordance with Chaitanya’s view. He later 
wrote, in support of his Bhds/iya, another treatise called 
the Siddhdutaratna^ also known as Govmdabhdsliyaplthika, 
which means An Introduction to the Govinda Bhdshya. 
This is a work in eight chapters on the Dvaita system of 
Vedanta from Chaitanya’s standpoint. Three of the 
chapters in it are devoted to the rejection of the Advaita 
system. To explain the meaning of this work, Govinda 
wrote a commentary on it called the Siddhdntaratnatippani. 
In this last-mentioned work, he refers to one Prataparudra 
Gopaladiisa, a king of the Utkala country, and to the 
latter’s guru, who was one of his own ancestors. Another 
work which he wrote is Krishna Chaitanydmrita (see 
Madras T.C, of Sanskrit MSS., IV, i. B, No. 2989 
{a) and (^); also No. 2990; Madras D.C. IX, Nos. 
4649 to 4657), which sets out the essence of Chaitanya’s 
teachings. A fourth work that has been assigned to him 
is the Prameya Ratndvali which is highly popular in 
Bengal, MS. copies of Govinda’s Bhdshya are met with 
largely in the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency, 
which is close to Orissa and Bengal where the system of 
Chaitanya is predominant. 

His System based on Chaitanya’s Teachings. 

Chaitanya was, according to one set of authorities, 
born in 1486 A.D. and died in 1534; according to 
another, he is said to have been born in 1485 and died in 
1533- His family belonged originally to Orissa and subse¬ 
quently emigrated to Navadvip in the Nadia District of 
Bengal. The system of Anandatirtha had been largely 
followed in parts of the Orissa country for over two 
centuries before the birth of Chaitanya and had spread 
north-westwards to Benares, Prayag and Gaya. The Gaya- 
wals had embraced it long before the birth of Chaitanya. 
Nara’naritirtha, after whom the Uttaradi Mutt, the chief 
Mutt of the Madhvas, is named, belonged to the old Kalinga 
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country, Tlirough his influence—he was evidently a 
Minister and wielded some political power—Madhvaism 
soon spread to Puri, the great religious centre of Orissa, 
from thence it pressed on to Bengal where it laid the 
foundation, first for the cult of Vishnusvami and later for 
that of Chaitanya. Vishnusvami developed the Krishna part 
of Madhva’s religion, while Chaitanya carried it still further 
by including in it Radha as well. Otherwise, there is 
really little to distinguish the Vishnusvrimi and the Chai¬ 
tanya cults from Madhvaism. Two Madhva writers promi¬ 
nently stand out in the work of popularizing Anandatlrtha’s 
religion in Bengal prior to the rise of Chaitanya. These are 
Vishnupuri, who lived in the thirteenth century and Madha- 
vendra Puri, in the fifteenth century. Vishnupuri, by his 
famous work Bhaktiraf^iavaU, also called BhagavadBhakti- 
ratnamdla, made the themes of the Bhdgavata Purdna not 
only popular but also beloved of young and old in Bengal. 
This work is really a treatise on Bhakti based on a number 
of stanzas taken from the Sr% Bhdgavata. In the colophon 
found in it, it is stated that Paramahamsa Vishnupuri was 
its author and that he was the disciple of Sri Purushottama 
{Srlmanpurushdttama charandravinda kripd nmkaranda 
bindu pronnnlitha, viveka, see Madras D.C. of Sanskrit 
MSS., XI, No. 5144, pp. 3942-3944).'^® Madhavendra Puri 
appears to have been an equally popular teacher. He 
made the religion of Krishna better known among the 
people and won a large and influential following. Among 
those who became his disciples were some who moulded 
the religious life of Chaitanya. 


In the Madras Catalogue quoted, this work of Vishnupuri and 
his other works are included under the Iread " Vedanta : the Philoso¬ 
phy of Vallabha”. As will be seen, this is not a correct representa¬ 
tion of Vishnupuri’s philosophical position, Vishnupuri was really a 
follower of Madhva and his work is a development of the idea 
underlying Anandatirtha’s Bhdgavata Tdtparya Nirnaya. His guru 
Purushottama was evidently a Madhva ascetic and the title 
Paramahamsa assumed by Vishnupuri indicates that he also belonged 
to the ascetic order. 
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Chaitanya’s Indebtedness to Madhvaism. 

Chaitanya may thus be said to have begun his 
religious life as a Madhva and to have developed some 
aspects of Madhva’s religion on his own lines. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that we find Chaitanya’s first 
initiator into the mysteries of the Bhakti cult was Tsvara 
Puri, the Madhva guru at Gaya. The significance of 
this initiation, which occurred in 1508 A.D., will be 
readily imagined when it is stated that the worship of 
Krishna is to this dav the predominant cult at Udipi, 
the centre of Madhva’s cult. From the day he was initi¬ 
ated by Tsvara Puri, Chaitanya became an ardent devotee of 
Krishna and dedicated the rest of his life to his service. 
Chaitanya’s principal assistant in spreading his religion 
was Nityananda, another Madhva Sauydsin. Finally, we 
have to note that the teacher who, in 1510, initiated Chai¬ 
tanya into Sanydsa was Kesava Bharati, who was also a 
Madhva guru. An'iong the principal places visited by 
Chaitanya in his grand pilgrimage of India were Sri 
Kurmam, Simhachalam, Srirangam and Udipi,—all places 
specially sacred to Madhvas. At Sri Kurmam are the 
inscriptions of Narahantirtha, the direct disciple of Ananda- 
tirtha, the founder of the Dvaita systewi, dated in 1281 
and 1294 A D. (4/.A'. Ah, Nos. 290 and 291 of 1896 ; see 
also E.I., VI, 260-68.) Among the other places mentioned 
as having been visited by Chaitanya in his tour is Vidya- 
nagara, which has been generally identified with Rajah- 
mundry, which at least seems doubtful. Chaitanya was 
born in the year in which Saluva Narasimha I usurped the 
Vijayanagar throne, and 1534 A.D., the year of Chaitanya’s 
death, falls in the reign of the Vijayanagar King Achyuta 
(1530-1542 A.D.). The forty-eight years of the lifetime 
of Chaitanya are accordingly covered by the reigns of the 
greatest Vaishnavite kings of the Vijayanagar Kingdom, 
Saluva Narasimha I (1486-1499 A.D.) ; his son 
Sfiluva Narasimha II (1493-1509 A.D.), which period 
includes those of the usurper Narasana Nayaka (or VIra 
Narasimha I) and his son Vira Narasimha II ; Krishna 
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Deva Raya the Great (1509-1530 A.D.) ; and Achyuta 
Deva Raya (1530-1542). Vijayanagar was, during this 
period, the most flourishing centre of Vaishnavism in 
Southern India and Chaitanya could not have missed it—the 
more so as it w'as located in the famous Kishkinda of Puranic 
fame—in his travels down south. As Vijayanagar was 
long known as Vidyanagar, the Vidydnagur of Chaitanya’s 
chroniclers will have to be identified with Vijayanagar. 
As Ramananda Raya is, however, said to have been 
Governor of Vidyanagara on behalf of Pratapa-Rudra, the 
king of Orissa, it has to be concluded that the chroniclers 
have by a mistake made him the Governor of Vidya¬ 
nagara, the capital of the Vijayanagar Empire instead 
of describing him as the Governor of a province of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar."^ 

Baladeva’s Commentary based on Anandatirtha’s. 

It will thus be seen how close was the contact between 
Chaitanya and Madhva teachers of eminence of his time. 
Like Anandatirtha, who was the first to stress the impor¬ 
tance of the Bhdgavata-Purdna (see h\s B/tdgavaia Tdtparya 
Nirnaya), Chaitanya and his followers based their teaching 
on the Bhdgavata. Anandatirtha w^as probably the first 
to rest the practical part of religion on the Brinddvan-llla 
as it is set down in the Bhdgavata, though he did not go 
beyond it. Chaitanya developed it by making devotion to 
Krishna—in conjunction with Radha, evidently under the 
influence of the religious systems of Nimbarka and Valla- 
bha—his exclusive cult. With these close associations 
with Anandatirtha’s system of thought and teaching, there 
will be little difficulty in appreciating the position of Chai¬ 
tanya and his followers in the philosophic approach they 

Ramananda Raya was evidently a poet. There is a drama in 
five acts, called Jaggannathavallabhandtakam, having for its plot 
the love-story of Radha and Sri Krishna, attributed to him. In it, 
he describes himself as the son of Bhagavadanandaraya and states 
that he wrote the work at the instance of King Gajapati Pratapa- 
Rudra Deva. (See Madras 7'.C. MSS., V, i. A. R. No. 4198, pp. 
6192-6194.) 
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make in interpreting the everlasting theme of Tattvamasi. 
There is current a tradition that Chaitanya himself wrote 
a commentary on the Brahma-Sutras but such a work has 
not come down to us. But the commentary of Baladeva 
alias Govinda, above mentioned, is from the Chaitanya 
viewpoint, though admittedly it is based on the Bhashya 
of Anandatirtha. Baladeva could not, having regard to the 
indebtedness of Chaitanya to Anandatirtha’s School, have 
materially departed fromi it. Hence the frank confession 
in the introductory verses of certain of his works (see 
Siddhantaratna and Siddhdntaratnatippani) that his inter¬ 
pretation is based on Anandatirtha’s as understood by 
Chaitanya. 

Date of Baladeva. 

The date of Baladeva has to be fixed with reference, 
first, to the period of Chaitanya, after whom he came, and, 
secondly, to the time of Pratapa-Rudra Gopala Dasa, 
King of Utkala (Orissa) country. The lower limit is fixed 
by the date of Chaitanya’s death, 1533 A.D., while the 
upper limit has to be fixed with reference to the period of 
the king of the Orissa country mentioned above. This 
king was evidently a later king of that Province, who 
is not otherwise known to history. We may not be 
far wrong if we tentatively set him down to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century—a century after the time of 
Pratapa-Rudra Deva, the Gajapati king who was the 
opponent of Krishna Deva Raya, the great Vijayanagar 
king.®^ 7'his would give sufficient time for the period 
covered from the death of Chaitanya to the rise of Bala¬ 
deva. Mr. Sewell, in his List of Antiquities, mentions 
a grant by one Pratapa-Rudra-Narayana-Deva dated in 
1728 A.D. found at the Jagannathasvami temple at 
Balaga in the present Chicacole Taluk, Ganjam District. 

An inscription of this Pratapa-Rudra is to be seen at Sri 
Kurrnam dated in Saka 1425 ( = 1503 A.D.), see M.E.iy., No. 346 of 
1896. Pratapa-Rudra’s minister Bhattacharya Sarvabhaunia is said 
to have been converted by Chaitanya to his religion. It was the 
first great event in the career of Chaitanya as a religious teacher 
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Evidently there was a line of kings of the old Gajapati 
dynasty who set up some sort of rule in a part of their 
ancient kingdom down to the eighteenth century x'V.D. 

Suka and His Commentary. 

Suka is still another commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras of Badarayana. His work is known as the Suka- 
Bhdshya. This work is known in print in the Telugu 
script, having been printed in 1892, at Bangalore. Copies of 
this edition are difficult to secure to-day and there is, so far 
as is known, no other edition of it. In the Avatdrika 
to the Telugu edition, it is mentioned that the MS. copy 
from which it was printed was originally in the possession of 
one Mr. Venkatachalayya, a follower of the B/id^^avata- 
matha, who was many years d.go Amildar oi Dodda Sira, in 
the present Tumkur District, Mysore State. Its existence 
having come to the knowledge of Sri Krishnananda Svami 
of the Smartha-matha— alias Bhagavata Sampradaya-matha 
—of Talakiid, in the Mysore District, he requested Mr. 
Venkatachalayya to make a present of the MS. in his 
possession to the Bkdgavata-matha, which he did. Sri 
Krishnananda Svami subsequently directed that a copy of 
the MS. should be made and from it, the Telugu edition 
was, it would seem, printed by order of the Svami. These 
facts are vouched for in a Srimukha granted by the Svami 
to Mr. Venkatachalayya, which is found printed in the 
introductory part of the Telugu edition. In this Srimukha 
it is also mentioned that Sukacharya was the first guru 
[mula guru) of the Bhagavata-matha at Talakad and 
that its original image of Sri Venugopala Murti in it 
had been worshipped by him and that Sri Bhagavata, 
which is the essence of all Vedanta, has been its 
Siddhanta grantha from time out of memory. Also, 
that the Suka-Bhdshya composed by the first guru Suka¬ 
charya, had been the Bhdshya accepted by the matha 
and that the MS. containing it had been lost in a theft that 
had occurred at the matha in the time of Sri Krishnananda 
Svami, the first of that name and the predecessor of the 
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Svdrni of the same name who issued the Srlmukha above 
referred to. Since then Sri Krishnananda Svami II 
had been on the look-out for a copy of the Bhdshya, 
which at last he found in the possession of Mr. Venkata- 
chalayya at Dodda Sira. The further statement is made 
in the Srlmukha that Mr. Venkatachalayya’s Telugu 
MS. was itself a copy of a grantha palm-leaf MS. found 
at Ten-Tirupati, a place in the Tinnevelly District of 
the Madras Presidency, where it w'as found in the posses¬ 
sion of a follower of the Bhdgavata-matha. The Sri- 
mnkha is dated in tlie cyclic year Khara. Khava cor¬ 
responds to 1854 and 1914 A.D. 

The question arises who is this .Suka, or Bhagavad- 
padacharya Sukacharya as he is termed, after w'hom the 
Bhdshya known as Suka-Bhdshya goes and when approxi¬ 
mately did he live and where. The materials for answer¬ 
ing these questions are not ready. The Suka-Bhdshya 
itself does not afford any definite clue as to the date of its 
composition. Nor are the legendary tales connected with 
the name of Suka of a character to enable us to infer 
anything certain about him or his date. That Suka is 
claimed as the founder of the Bhdgavata-matha —also called 
Smdrtha-matha —at Talakad and that his Bhdshya is taken 
to represent the view's of that matha, we have seen above 
from the Srlmukha referred to. Of this maiJia at Talakad 
and its Svdmis, the follow'ing information has been brought 
together and published in the A/ysore Gaze(teer°^ :— 

There is .i Smartha watha of the Bhrigavata-Sampradaya at 
Talakad presided over by a Sanyasi of the name of Bala- 
krishnananda Svami. A village named Koppala, a few miles 
from Talakad, belongs to this malha ; and from this circum¬ 
stance the nia/ha is sometimes called Koppala malha. The 
Svami is said to be descended in spiritual succession from 
Padmapad.acharya, the immediate disciple of Sankaracharya, the 
three Svaniis that came after Padmapadacharya being Vishnu Svami, 
Kshira Svami and Krishnananda Svami. In apostolic succession to 
the last, after a long interval came Abhinava Balakrishnananda 
Svami, whose disciple was Balakrishnananda Svami. The disciple 

Mysore Gazetteer (1930 Edn.), V, 848-49. 
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of the latter is the present Svami. The god worshipped in the 
matha is Gdpalakrishna. The agent of the matha possesses a 
manuscript containing the Sthalapurana and certain quasi-historical 
matters relating to Vijayanagar, the Talakad chiefs and the Mysore 
kings. He has also two palm leaves containing copies of two 
inscriptions which register grants to the matha by Madhvamantri 
and by a Talakad chief named Chandrasekhara Wadiyar in 
Saka 819 and 916 respectively. The former inscription is printed 
as T.-Narsipur 47. There is an anient or dam across the Cauvery 
near Talakad which is known as Madhvamantri-Katte, the 
Madhvamantri who built it being supposed to be Vidyaranya. The 
manuscript referred to above contains a verse giving Saka 816 
as the date of the construction of the dam by Madhvamantri, 
nearly 500 years before Vidyaranya’s time. The Madhvamantri 
who built the dam is probably identical witli the Madhvamantri 
of the Goa plates (see AI. A. A’, for 1909, para 91), who was 
a contemporary of Vidyaranya. With regard to tiie Talakad chiefs, 
the manuscript informs us that the first chief Somaraja Wadiyar, 
who received a few districts as an Uinbali from Vidyadeva Raja 
of Anegondi, ruled from Saka 785 to 837. It was the second 
chief, Chandrasekhara Wadiyar, who is said to have ruled from 
Saka 838 to 915, 78 years, that made the grant to the matha in 
Saka 916. Other Talakad chiefs are stated to have reigned for 
91, 86, 84, 76, 85 and 87 years each. These statements are enough, 
in the opinion of Rao Bahadur Narasimhachar, to show the valueless 
characters of the manuscripts. 

I'hough this is so, there is no need, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to reject the whole tradition relating 
to the tfiatha as incredible. The succession given above is: 
Padmapadacharya; Vishnu Svami; Krishna Svami; 
Krishnananda Svami; after a long time from this last came 
Abhinava Balakrishnananda Svami; his disciple tvas Bala- 
krishnananda Svami; his disciple was Balakrishnananda 
Svami, the present presiding guru. The order of succession 
given in the Srimukha quoted above is nearly the same: 
Sukacharya; Govindabhagavadpadacharya; Sripadmapada- 
charya; Vishnusvami; Kshirasvami; Sri Krishnananda- 
svami I; Abhinava Balakrishnanandasvami; Sri Krishna- 
nandasvami, who issued the Srimukha. Thus these two 
lists exactly tally except for the addition of the names of 
Sukacharya and Govindabhagavadpadacharya in the begin¬ 
ning, and they evidently embody a tradition that need not 
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be thrown away. It will be noticed that Suka is claimed 
in the Srxmukha as the ^uru of Govindabhagavadpada, 
who was the guru of Sankaracharya and the disciple of 
Gaudapadacharya, the paramaguru of Sankaracharya and 
the author of the Karika on the MauduPydpanisPad. It is 
also noteworthy that Sripadmapadacharya, to be identified 
with Padmapada, a disciple of Sankaracharya, is claimed 
as the successor of Govindabhagavadpada. Finally, it is 
equally worthy of note that Vishnusvami is claimed to be 
Padmapada’s successor in both the lists. This Vishnusvami 
has to be identified with the founder of the Vishnu cult which 
exalted the Radha-Krishna worship and which in later 
times was absorbed by the sect associated with the name of 
Vallabhacharya. The teaching of Vishnusvami, as is 
well known, found full exposition in the Krishna Kama- 
mrita, written by Lllasukha Bilvamangala, who hailed from 
what is now Travancore.®'* This work had such an influence 
on Chaitanya that he is said to have based his own system 
of teaching on it. As a matter of fact, Vishnusvami 
differed little from Anandatirtha in his teaching and the 
fact that Chaitanya was indebted as much to Vishnusvami’s 
as to Anandatirtha’s teachings shows that their general 
drift was the same except for the special stress that Vishnu¬ 
svami laid on the Radha-Krishna cult. To-day if Vishnu¬ 
svami’s cult has practically disappeared, it might be said to 
be due to its absorption by Vallabha in the north and 
Anandatirtha in the south. 

Suka also figures in a MS. giving the succession list of 
the Sankaracharya Mutt.®* This list starts with Siva as the 
first occupant, with Vishnu, Brahma, Vasistha, Sakti, 
Parasara and Vyasa following one after another in regular 


^ A disciple of Padmapada was Krishna-Llla Sukha, the author 
of Srichinha Kdvyam wliich narrates the story of Krishna. Durga- 
prasada-yati, a student of Krisbna-Lila Sukha, wrote a commentary 
on the work. (See Madras T.CM., V, A.R. No. 4156.) According to 
Durgaprasada-yati, Padmapada lived at Kodandamangalam. 

See Srmgert Guruparampara. Seshagiri Sastri, Report on 
Sanskrit and Tamil MSS., No. 2, p. 99, 
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succession. After Vyasa, came, it is said, Suka, who was, 
it is recorded, followed by Gaudapada, Govindabhagavad- 
pada, Sankaracharya and his successors. In Govindanatha’s 
Sankardchdrya Charita, this order of succession is repeated 
and Suka occupies the identical position in the list set out in 
it.®® It will be seen that the Suka referred to here is the son 
of Badarayana, a person quite different from Suka, the 
author of the Bhdshya. That Suka, the son of Vyasa, is not 
altogether a mythical personage is shown by the reference 
to him in Sankaracharya’s Bhdshya. In IV. 2. 14, Sankara¬ 
charya quotes a passage from the Mahdbhdraia to show 
Suka obtained his release. 

In the Suka-Bhdshya all the colophons read alike and 
state that it was composed by “the other Suka’’®'^ who was 
the incarnation of the Bhagavat Badarayani Sukacharya, 
i.e., Suka, the son of Badarayana, the famous author of the 
Brahina-Sutras. This Suka should therefore be called 
rightly the second or the later Suka, who was regarded as 
the incarnation of the original Suka who appears in the 
Mutt lists referred to above. This Suka II describes 
himself as the incarnation of the original Suka, the son 
of Badarayana®^; as of the Srivatsa gotra; of unfaltering 
austerity; famous for every kind of knowledge; Parama- 
hamsa\ guru of gurus {paramaguru)-, one who has an 
ascertained knowledge (of Brahman) ; Srlmadbhdgavala 
rdddhdnta {i.e., one who has conclusively demonstrated 
the truth of the holy Bhdgavata) ; and Bhagavatpadacharya 
{i.e., the occupier of the sanctified seat of office as head 
of Mutt). In one of the invocation stanzas (see stanza 
No. 4) he pays homage to Sri Gopalakrishna, the first 
and original guru of the Mutt, an avatar of Sri Krishna 
and his subsequent followers, Narayana and other Parama- 
hamsas, and to his own immediate guru, he says he 

Seshagiri Sastri, Reforl'^o. 2, p. 102. 

He is .spoken of as “ Aparavatara ” in which Afara means 
another, second, additional, later, posterior, etc, 

Srlvatsakulatilaka, 
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undertakes the writing of the B/idshya on the Brahma- 
Sutras^^ 

Suka quotes more than once a previous work of his 
called Sriiti-yntd-Bhdshya. (See for example his Brahma- 
Sutra Bhdshya, II, 1. 10, Svapakshadbskdchcha). The 
Sruti-giid forms part of the tenth canto of the Bhdgavata 
Purdna, which is perhaps its most popular canto. The 
present writer has in his possession a fragment of a MS. 
commentary on the Bhd<^avala in which the Sruli-gitd 
is presented with a Sanskrit-Telugu commentary. The 
author’s name is not mentioned in it. Whether this is the 
work of the Suka referred to in the Suka-Bhdshya, it is im¬ 
possible to say. But it recites at its commencement the 
following verse with which the Suka-Bhdshya also begins:— 

ssifruiiriT irgjnfw ii 

Tam vande Paramdchdryain padiikikritamanmathamA 
Sukasdstragurum Sithdrdmdryam manujdkriiim II 
In ending this canto the MS. ends with the invocation 
Sr% Sltdrdmdbhydnnainah, an invocation which marks the 
beginning and end of each adhydya and each pdda of the 
Suka-Bhdshya. These may be accidental resemblances, for 
the Suka-Bhdshya is entirely in Sanskrit and it is probable 
that the Sruti-gitd Bhdshya referred to by Suka in his 
Bhdshya was also composed by him entirely in Sanskrit. 
As has been shown above, Vallabha based his commentary 
on the Bhdgavata and Anandatlrtha also laid stress on the 
Bhdgavaia. An analysis of Suka’s Bhdshya shows that 
Suka’s use of the Bhdgavata is fairly wide. The largest 
number of citations, however, seem to be from the 10th 
canto which, considering its importance, seems natural. 

The commentator Krishnacliarya interprets “the other Parama- 
hamsas” as referring to ISrahma, Narada, Vyasa and Sukacharya. 

The five adhyayas 29 to 30 in the Tenth Skandha of the 
Bhagavata are called Rdsap.inc/iddhydyi, because they deal with the 
Rasakrida of Sri Krishna. Tliere is a commentary called Visuddha- 
rasadtpika on this particular part, by Sri Misra Narayanapada. 
{Madras Tri. Cat. of MSS., V. I, C. R. No. 4996, pp. 6884-87.) 
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The 2nd, 7th, 11th and 12th are also referred to often. It 
may well be asked why this stress on the Bhdgavata Suka 
says in commenting on I. 2. 17. Sarvbpanishad sdrabhutam 
Srvmadbhdgavatam. We may compare this statement with 
what, in his Bhdgavata Tdtparya Nirnaya, I. i, Ananda- 
tirtha says :—Brahmasutra Mahdbhdrata Gdyatrl veda 
sambandhascha ayamgrant/iah- Again, Anandatirtha ob¬ 
serves in his Bhdgavata Tdtparya Nirnaya, III:— Sarva- 
vedetihdsdndm sdram sdram samudritam i satu samsrdvayd- 
mdsa Mahdrdjam Partkshitam ll ; In Bhdgavata you find the 
essence of the essence of the Vedanta. Such essence was 
related by Suka to Maharaja Parikshit. In commenting on 
III. 3. 1, Om sarvaveddntapratyayam, etc., Suka states that 
the Bhdgavata is sarvaveddntapratyaya. Again, commenting 
on III. 3. 6, Upasamhdra, etc., Suka says that all Puranas 
point to bkeda only. If so why select only Bhdgavata ? 
Because it is said that “ among the eighteen (Puranas), the 
foremost is the Bhdgavata (Dasdshtam Sr% Bhdgavata) 

In the Bhagavata school, of which Suka is the chief 
modern exponent, bheda is the cardinal doctrine and 
that doctrine is the fundamental basis of bhakti as 
enunciated in the Bhdgavata. The second adhydya of the 
Bhdgavata epitomises the whole work. As the saying 
goes, dvitvye dvitiyo advitlyaha : The second verse in the 
second canto (of the Bhdgavata) stands unrivalled :— 

“ % ire'll q«TT I 

ii 

fT^r ^ I 

II 

Sabdasya hi brahmana esha panthd i 
Enndmabhidhydiyati dhiraparthaih II 
Paribhraman tatra na vuidaterthdn I 
Mdydmaye, vdsanayd saydnaha ll 

Srimadbhdgavata, II. 2. 2. 
This may be broadly translated thus :— 

The prime meaning of the word Brahman points direct¬ 
ly to Vishnu, according to the Sruti text Brahinasabdasya 
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Vishnavaveva (the meaning of Brahma is the all-pervad¬ 
ing Vishnu) ; but the ignorant jiva roams about without 
knowing the exact manner of realizing him, because he 
himself is enveloped in the covering of Jwdchchddika-mdya, 
beyond which he is unable to see Brahman, being in want 
of (Brahma-) <yndna. 

The suggestion here is that bhMa is the doctrine 
taught in the Blidgavata and that without a realization of 
bhMa^ gndna {i.e., right knowledge) is impossible. Hence 
the attempt made by Suka at every step in his Bhdshya to 
differentiate the jvva from Isa. That doctrine is as funda¬ 
mental to his position as a Bhashyakara as to the Bhdgavaia 
itself on which his interpretation is based. 

Suka, the Brahma-Sulra commentator, should, in 
view of what has been stated above, be deemed a later 
person of the same name, who reckoned himself an 
avatar of the original Suka, the son of Vyasa. Neither 
from the particulars he gives of himself nor from the inter¬ 
nal references contained in his Bhdshya is it possible to fix 
his date with any degree of certainty. That he was 
posterior to Anandatirtha seems fairly inferable from the 
fact that he follows Anandatirtha in his comments. At any 
rate, it cannot be doubted that Suka, the Bhashyakara, was 
actually indebted to Anandatirtha’s commentary. He quotes 
in I. 1. 1, while trying to explain what goes to make a 
Sutra, the verse quoted by Anandatirtha: “ Alpdksharam 
asandigdham sdravadvisvatdmukham i Astdbhamanava- 
dyancha sutram sutravidb viduhu ”, etc., which is not cited 
by any other commentator. Like Anandatirtha, Suka 
allows that women, Sudras and those that are servants of 
Brahmanas {Sthri sudra Brahmabandhii) are entitled to 
hear the Bhdrata and other epic works [cf. Anandatirtha’s 


” A more modern attempt to show that the Brahma-Sutras have 
their parallels in the Srimadbhagavata and that the latter is but a 
commentary on the former, is that of Pandit Haridas Vidyavagisa 
Bhagavatacharya’s Brahma-Sutras in Bengali, with the Bhdgavata- 
Bhdshya which has been translated into Bengali. This topic is 
further referred to below. 
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Bhdshya, I. 1. 1 and Suka’s B/idshya, I. 1. 1, pp. 43—45). 
Again, like Anandatirtha in I. 1. 1, Suka in his Bhdshya 
says that Sri Narayana having been approached through 
prayers by Brahma, Rudra and others, declared that he 
would incarnate in the house of Parasara and be born as 
the son of Parasara and Satyavati, and destroy all the ill- 
informed and ignorant-minded people and manifest himself 
in the person of Krishnadvaipiiyana (Biidarayana) and exhibit 
to the world—^through his works {Itihdsas and Burdinas) 
which would explain the gist of all the Vedas and Vedanta, 
and through his Bralima-Sutras, which would unmistakably 
declare the essence of the Vedas —that Krishna, who in 
his undivided form is Narayana, is the Brahman [Suka 
Bhdshya^ I. 1. 1, p. 35—36; cf. with Anandatirtha in 
I. 1. 1). Again, in discussing I. 1. 1, Suka in his Bhdshya 
says that Brahmajivnydsa should be undertaken only in 
order to know who is to be approached by updsana for 
realizing Moksha and out of whose grace such Moksha 
is obtainable as the result of updsana. Suka says that 
the deity of updsana, according to Badarayana, is no 
other than Sri Krishna, the undivided form of Sri Nara¬ 
yana, who is extolled throughout the Srlmadbhdgavata 
(Suka’s Bhdshya, p. 246). This seems also an echo from 
Anandatirtha, who, in his Anuvydkhydna (I. 1. 1), quotes 
the last two Sutras of the Purva-Mimdmsa [viz., Sa 
Vishnurdhahi and Tam Brahmetydehakshate) which indi¬ 
cate that the Brahman who is to be meditated upon to 
realize Moksha—the Mahapurushartha—is Vishnu, who is 
the Brahman about whom we are to conduct the jignydsa 
mentioned in LJttara-Mimdmsa, I. 1. 1. 

Suka’s view-point is that jignydsa is only for “ Moksha- 
labha ”, i.e., obtaining Moksha through knowledge ob¬ 
tained by jignydsa. This is the position of Anandatirtha, 
who under I. 1. 1 states that the attaining of Moksha 
through the grace of Parabrahma-Vishnu is the only 
objective aimed at by jignydsa. [Parasyabrahmano Vishndh 
prasddddiii vd bhavate, Brahma-Sutra, I. 1. \ •, cf. Suka’s 
Bhdshya I. 1. 1 : Mdkshdpdyabhuta Bhagavadbhaktireva 
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etad sastrasya vishayah tadrisa bhaktidvara mbkshalabha- 
yeva praybjanam.) 

Suka, in I. 1. 2, says that some authorities enunciate 
that Brahman is Nirvises/ta, and that expressions which 
describe Brahman as fa^adjanmddikdrajia, etc., are to be 
understood as indicating no lakshana. It is not possible, 
he states, to establish a Parabrahman who is devoid of 
laksfiana and at the same time capable of srishti, sthithi and 
laya, which are his chief characteristics. According to Suka, 
Badarayana’s view is that Brahman should be recognized 
by the characteristics indicated in the Siitra Janmddyasya 
yathah, creation, protection and destruction, which are 
the chief characteristics by which Brahman should be 
understood. This is, he adds, the essence of all the 
Vedanta iSarvaveddnta sdmm). This view closely follows 
Anandatirtha’s in I. 1. 2, where in declaring Brahma- 
lakshana, he quotes from the Skdnda Purdna '■—Srishti 
sthithi samhdra niyainana giidridgudna bandha mokshd- 
yathah ; utpathtki sthithi samhdra niyati gndnamavrutihi ; 
bandha mbkshancha purushdth yasmdth sa Harirekardtiti 
Skdnde. This has to be compared with Suka’s words : 
Utpaththi sthithi lay a samdndrthah pravesa niyamanddlndm 
sthiihirantharbhdvanaprutha iipadesah. This is to support 
his view that the chief lakshanas of Parabrahman are 
known through the lakshanas of creation, protection and 
destruction and He cannot therefore be without lakshanas. 
Parabrahman in the form of Sri Hari is the sole Lord 
to grant, out of His grace, Moksha. 

If Nirvisesha Brahman is postulated, the result of 
jignydsa would prove to be nothing ; on the other hand, 
a contradictory result will be attained [viparita phald- 
neva drashtavydni).''' 

In parts of his comments on I. 1. 2, Suka follows 
the actual wording of Anandatirtha. Thus, the following 
is from Anandatirtha’s comment as found in the Anuvyd- 
khydna :—Janmadasyeti ienaitad vishnbreva svalakshanam, 

This is the gloss of Krishnacharya, the commentator of Suka 
Bhdshya, see Suka Bhdshya, page 49. 
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asybdbhavadi Jibtutvam sdkshadeva svalakshanam- This 
might be compared with the following from Suka’s com¬ 
ments on the identical Sutra (I. 1. 2) :—Jagadjanmddi 
kdranatvam parabrahmario lakshanam bhavafiti prdha 
jamnddyasya iti. 

Again, Anandatirtha in his Anuvydkhydna, commenting 
on I. 1. 1, says in ascribing to Brahman paripurnag;una :— 
Brahmasabdbpi hi gTinapurtimeva vadatyaya^n. This may be 
compared with Suka’s words in I. 1.2; Giinagana paripur- 
natvena saviseshatvambva hi parani Brahmana upadisyafe. 
Again, Anandatirtha in his Amivydkhydna, in commenting 
on I. 1. 1, says, in describing Brahman as possessed of 
countless gioias :—Athmiantagunam Brahma nirbheda mapi 
bhdvyale- This may be compared with Suka’s words in 
I, 1. 2 :—Aparimeyatvdt bhutananta parama man gala gtina 
gana paripurnatvena saviseshatva meva hi param Brahmana 
upadisyate. 

Again, Anandatirtha quotes in support of his inter¬ 
pretation of Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 3, the following from 
the Skdnda Parana : 

II 

Rigyajiissdmdlharvdscha BJmratam pdnchardtrakam l 
Mularamdyanamchaiva sdstramithyablndhiyate il 
Yachchdnukulametasya tachcha sdstram prakirtitam i 
Athmiyb granthavistdro naiva sdstram kuvartma tat H 
This might be compared with Suka’s commentary on 1.1.3, 
where he thus quotes the first half of the above two 
verses:— 

Rigyajussdmdtharvdkhya Bhdratam panchardtrakam i 
Yachchdniikulametbshdm tachcha sdstram prak%rtitam\\^^ 


Here etcshcim is wrongly put down for etasya, thus making the 
subject singular and the pronoun plural. 
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Suka quotes this as a well-known “ Vachana ” 
without pointing to the source from which it is taken. 
Anandatirtha quotes the Skanda Purana as his source. 

Suka next quotes the Sruti text, Yo brahmanam 
vidadhati purvam ydvai veddmscka prdhinbti tasmai iti, 
which is found quoted already by Anandatirtha in the 
opening part of his work Bhdoavata Tdtparya Nirrtaya, 
where he proves that Vishnu imparted the knowledge of all 
the Sastras to Brahman in order to show that he formed 
the source of all knowledge— Sdstmydnitvdt. 

Similarly, what Anandatirtha says in I. 1. 2, Janmd- 
dasya yathah, abhig/id sarvagna, etc., is repeated by Suka 
in his comments on I. 1. 6. 

Again, when commenting on II. 2. 44, Vipraiishe- 
dhdchc/ia, Suka quotes the following verses in support of 
his view without mentioning the source from which they 
are taken: 

i 

Tvam hi rudra mahdbhdga mbhasdstrdui kdraya II 

Aiathydni vitalhydni viparitdiu darsaya\ 

Prakdsl kiiruchdtiiidnam aprakdsancha mdm kuru II 
ityddi, etc. 

This might be compared with the following from 
Anandatirtha’s Mahdbi’drata Tdtparya Nirnaya, I. 48-49, 
where he says he quotes as from the Vardha Purdnam 
the following .•— 

Rfisrrfr Rr?^i^ir% ii 

3Tcf’Ripr T%ciK3irpr i 

pfiWR tir f;^ii 

Tvamcha rudra juahdbdhd mdhasdstrdni kdraya II 
Atathydiii vitathydm darsayasva mahdbhuja i 
Prakdsam kuru cha dtmdnam aprakdsam cJia mdm kuru II 
Though Suka gives the verses slightly differently, there can 
be no question that he has taken them from Anandatirtha. 

Next, in commenting on Sutra I. 1. 15, Taddhetu 
(identical with Anandatirtha’s I. 1. 14), Suka 
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quotes the identical Sruti (Taittirlya) text referred to by 
Anandatirtha:— 

^at'RiTci, I 

3TraT5T 3TR% 11— (I. X-'^s) 

Kdhyevdnydth kah prdnydtJi i 
Yadesha dkdsa dnandb nasydth ll 

—(Taitt. 2-7.) 

Then, in commenting on Sutra 1. 1. 16, Manira- 
varnikamevacha glyate, Suka quotes likewise the same 
Sriiti texts as Anandatirtha, Brahmaviddpnbii param and 
Satyam gndnam anantam Brahma, practically copying 
Anandatirtha’s commentary ipsissima verba. 

Further, in commenting on I. 1. 18 (corresponding to 
Anandatirtha’s Bhdshya I. 1. 17, Bhedavyapadesdchcha), 
Suka gives the Sr7iti text quoted by Anandatirtha: 
Adrisyb Andtme Aiiirukie Anilayanb abhayam praiishtdm 
vindaie aththasb abhayam gaib bhavati. 

Likewise, in his comments on 1. 1. 20, Asminnasyacha 
iadybgam sdsti (Anandatirtha’s Bhdshya, I. 1. 17), Suka 
quotes the Brihat Samhita text, Sirbndrdyanapakshb 
dakshina savya evacha etc., which occurs in Anandatirtha’s 
comments on Brahma-Su/rd I. 1. 15, Mantravarnika- 
mevacha glyaie. It should be noted that this quotation 
occurs in the same Adhikarana in both the commentaries 
— i.e., Anandamayddhikaranam. In Suka, this quotation 
practically ends his comments on I. 1. 20 and with it he 
ends Anandamayddhikarana. Suka argues that if Brahman 
has avayavas, then he cannot be described as one not 
possessing avayavas-, gunas, dkdra, etc. 

Again, in his comments on Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 26, 
Chchandbbhidhdndji nbtichbt nathathd chetbrpand iiigadd- 
thathdhi darsanam, corresponding to Anandatirtha’s com¬ 
ments on Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 25, Suka quotes the same 
Sruti text Chbtbrpandrtham vinigadyate. Similarly, the 
Purushasukta text quoted by Anandatirtha under Brahma- 
Sutra I. 1. 26, Bhutddipada vyapadbsbpapaththe schaivam, 
is enlarged by Suka who quotes in full the same text 
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under his comments on Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 28, Upadesa 
bheddiineiichemtobhayasminnapya virbdhdt. 

In I. 2. 19, AnBarydm adhidaivadhilbkadhishit tad- 
dhannavyapadesdty Suka follows Ramanuja in adding 
Ibkddhi (where Ibkddhi is omitted by Anandatirtha), 
but follows Anandatirtha’s interpretation, quoting the same 
Sruti text, though he quotes it at greater length. (See 
Anandatirtha’s Byahma-Sulra Bhdshya I. 2. 18.) 

Similarly, Suka’s I. 2. 20 follows Anandatirtha’s 
I. 2. 19.^^ 

Again, Suka's comment on Brahma-Sutra I. 1. 21, 
Anikastaddharmbpadesdih, is but a reflection of the com¬ 
ment of Anandatirtha on I. 1. 20, the corresponding 
Sutra and on I. 1.21 Bhcda vyapadesdchcha in the same 
adhikarana — Antastatvddhikara)ui of Anandatirtha and 
Antarddhikarana of Suka. 

Though Suka adopts bhcda throughout, he is careful 
to avoid anything approaching Anandatirtha’s theory of 
tdratamya bhcda as aniiung jlvas. Anandatirtha holds to 
pancha bheda, which are fundamental to his system. Suka, 
however, accepts only jlvesa bhcda and jlva prakriti bheda. 

We may now sum u[) and note the points in which Suka 
and Anandatirtha agree and those in which they appear 
to differ. First, as to tire points on which they agree :— 

(1) Sdsirasya nityatvam \i.c., Sabda(Veda) is eternal]. 

(2) Jagatjanmddikdranain Ndrdyana eva (zA., Vishnu 
is the cause, etc. of the world). 

(3) Ata sdstrayoniiram tasybktam, i.e., Vishnu can 
be understood only through the proofs manifested in the 
Sastra. 

(4) Tatascha Parabrahnaiib Ndrdyanasya nikhila ja- 
gatjanmddikdranatva rupa lakshaiiam siddham {i.e., Para- 
brahma Narayana is the sole possessor of the characteristic 

But Suka reads I. 2. 20 thus; Na cha Smartha maiha dharma- 
bhildpdschariraschya. Anardatirtha and Sankara, however, take 
schariraschya with the next Sutra. In this Suka agrees with 
Ramanuja and Srikantha. But Srikara agrees with Sankara and 
Anandatirtha. 
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of jagatjanmddikdranatva, i.e., creation, protection and 
destruction. This is the established fact throughout the 
Sutras). 

Next, as to the points on which Suka and Ananda- 
tirtha differ, we may note the following :— 

1. In his interpretation of I. 1. 11, Gail sdmdnydf, 
Suka says that those who practise Bhakti in the nine forms 
mentioned in the Bhdgavata are on a level. This is a 
departure from Anandatirtha, who holds that there is 
tdratarnya among the nine different kinds of faithful 
devotees. They are not put by Anandatirtha on an equal 
footing as is done by Suka. Suka holds that these are 
all equal in Moksha — tasviddanyatamdpi navdndmapi 
bhaktindm mdkshardpaphalasya samdnatvdt. Anandatirtha 
holds:— Mokshaye laye tdratamyam devdndmapi drishyale 
(see Mahdbhdrata Tdtparya Nirnaya, I). Suka repeats 
the equality of all bhaktas of whatever nature, among the 
nine different kinds, in Moksha, in I. 1. 12 : — Tasmdt 
sravanddlndm tdratamyam ndstlti siddham. We ought to 
compare this with what Anandatirtha says in his Mahd¬ 
bhdrata Tdtparya Niruaya (I. 51.) :— Nirddshatvam tdra¬ 
tamyam muktdndmapi chdchyate, in which both faultlessness 
and gradation among Muktas is clearly postulated. 

2. Suka holds there is bheda as between Jlva and 
Isvara ; but not as between j%vas themselves. Anandatirtha 
holds that there is difference between jlvas as well. 

Suka, in commenting on I. 1. 18, Bhedavyapade- 
sdchcha, stresses the remark that there being many 
Sutras referring to Bheda, such as Bhedavyapadesdchcha 
(I. 1. 18) ; Bhedavyapadesdchchdiinyaha (I. 1. 22) ; Bheda- 
vydpadesdchcha (I. 3. 4); Bhedasrutervailakshanydchcha 
(II. 4. 17) ; Bheddnnetiche-niiaikasydmapi (III. 3. 2) ; 
adhikantu bJmdanirdesdt (II. 1. 22), etc. in the Brahma- 
Sutras, critics, not properly understanding their bheda 
import, exercise their verbal ingenuity for interpreting 
them from the abheda point of view, through their ardent 
love of mere contradiction. Suka hints that even in the 
Sutrakara’s time there was observable this tendency towards 
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abheda and consequently to do away with that tendency, 
the Sutrakara specifically introduced into the Brahma- 
Sutras this species of Sutras establishing the BhMa 
view-point. 

Suka, in commenting on I. 2. 14, says that the Jiva 
is a Sakha of Tsa and not his equal. The Bhdgavata, 
according to him, is devoted to the demonstration of the 
difference between Jlva and Paramdtman in their respective 
svarupa (I. 2. 17). jiva is jiva; and Paramatman is Para- 
matma ; both will not and do not undergo any transfor¬ 
mation in any kind of manifestation (I. 1- 18). Both Suka and 
Anandatirtha think that there is bheda in svarupa between 
Jiva and Paramatman, a point in which they fundamentally 
differ from Sankara, who holds that both are one in mani¬ 
festation and svarupa ; only in manifestation it is vyavahdra. 
Again, commenting on III. 3. 19, Samdrui evanchd bheddchcha., 
Suka says that bhMa does not extend to the different 
avatdras. All avatdras are saindna in svarupa like gold 
and jewels made out of gold {kanaka and makuta), though 
they seem different as between themselves. This is in 
accordance with the view of Anandatirtha. Commenting on 
III. 3, 25, Vedhddyartha bheddt, Suka says that Jiva 
can approximate (in gtina) as far as Parabrahman. Tatra 
jiva lakshanam sarva Vedhddhikam Parabrahmani ndchyate. 
Adh denotes that Jiva can get to Brahman. But why does 
not the Jiva become part of Parabrahman ? Because only 
deha sdrupya is possible and Brahman becomes, through 
mantras, Vasa. The term Vedha has been used and not 
Brahman. This is to show that assimilation with Brahman 
is not possible. Comm.enting on III. 4. 39, Athasthvithara 
jydyb Imgdchcha, Suka comments that, to those who are 
imbued with Bhakti and Yoga and who deserve the best, 
there shall be sama darsana. Commenting on III. 4. 40, 
Tadbhuta, etc., Suka says that this Sutra suggests the grant of 
samatva to those who approach the Brahman with humility. 
“ To those who show themselves as humble servants of 
mine {Sri Hariddsa bhavdbhyah), I give them my own rupa 
{tadrupabhdvam) as declared in the Sruti.” Bheda, between 
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jlva and Isa thus seems the fundamental basis of Suka’s 
Bhashya. 

In keeping with this view of the dependence of the 
jlva on the Isa is the doctrine of Moksha propounded by 
Suka. Commenting on IV. 4. 17 Jagadvyapdra varjam^ 
Suka asks : Does the mumukshu attain all the eight qualities 
of Paramatma, such as Jagadvydpdra, etc., after attaining 
realization {mukti) ? The answer is Jagadvydpdra varjam. 
Pie attains Brahmatva—excluding the eight qualities. He 
is a paratantra^ subordinate to Paramatma. He gets 
mdksha because of the grace of the Almighty {Bhagavat 
prasdda labdhasya mokshasya pratyagdtmana sannihitatva- 
masti). This lack of jagadvydpdra shows the mumukshu’s 
paraiantratva. 

Commenting on IV. 4. 21, Suka winds up by 
saying that the mumukshu enjoys bliss in association with 
(sdkam) Parabrahman. This is the objective of the desire of 
the /wa. 

Suka, however, finds some difficulty in holding strictly 
to his view that there is no bheda as between jlvas. 
At one point, he appears to evade the issue. Thus, though 
he quotes, while commenting on I, 3. 43 Sushuptyut- 
krdntydr bhedena, texts from the Bhdgavata indicating 
bheda between jlvas, he does not identify himself with 
them. He simply passes them by, saying that there 
is bheda betw^een jlvas and Isvara. In places like 
this, jlva paraspara bheda seems to be tacitly denied by 
him. He appears to quote these texts only to establish 
bheda between jlva and Isvara. According to him, none 
but Parabrahman can be the Lord of the Universe. How¬ 
ever, Suka, in commenting on III. 2. 40 Purvantu 
Bddardyand hetnvyapadesdth, states that Narayana grants 
phala to jlvas in keeping with the merit of their past 
actions {Ndrdyandt tattat jlvdndm tattat purvdnugunyena 
phalam bhavatlti nlscketavyam). This would seem to 
indicate that tdratamya as between jlvas would seem to be 
recognized by Suka, though he does not enlarge on the 
topic. This is a rare statement; usually he propounds bheda 
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as only between jiva and Brahman, but does not enlarge 
on differences between p,va and j%va. 

In commenting on I. 1. 13 Anandamaybbhyasat, Suka 
closely follows the reasoning adopted by Jayatirtha in his 
Nyaya Sudkd, when explaining chararna sabda in I. 1. 25 
Jybtishcharandbhidiidndt In his comments on the latter, 
Jayatirtha raises the issue whether chararna sabda is applica¬ 
ble to Parabrahman or to the Jiva and answers by saying 
that it is applicable only to the former. In dealing with 
the identical point when commenting on I. 1. 13, Suka 
sets down the same view and concludes by saying that in 
this Sutra (I. 1. 13) it is Paramatman only that is primarily 
contemplated and that there is not even a distant suggestion 
that there is abheda between Jiva and Isvara {tasmdt ilia 
sdriratvasya Paramdtmanydva paryavasdndt na jlvesvara 
abheda prasakii gandhdpi iti nischlyate). 

Suka’s interpretation of I. 1. 13, Anandamayobhydsdt, 
bears also evident traces of adoption of the phraseology 
used by Jayatirtha in his Nydyasitdhd on the same Sutra. 
Suka opens his argument thus : 

1% RIRra- 

^irrsirr ” rt RRRjrRTTrjnrg- ggf^r^ 

R5rjT5T5gqrRr?T II ^RT 3Tl%fvr^ 

irtR, II aUTRRR ^^R'grSV3T^>r I STVRr^T RIT 

3tlira : 3TR;gJT4 q^RIRTR II ?I: II ?:?Tilgrg 

SRiFJJgr II Ragg^I^gTR'gHaT a^RRRar=E?R II • • • • 


Chararna Sabda has to be differentiated from Charamasloka, 
which has a large literature associated with it in Sri-Vaishnava 
philosophy. See Charamasidka fdtparyadipika, see Madras Catalogue 
of Skt. MSS. IV, i. C. page 3665(b); R. No. 3665(b), etc. In the 
liahasyatraya of Sri Vedaniucharya, we have a treatise on the three 
great principles of SrI-Vaishnava religion : Ashtdkshara, Dvaya and 
Charamasloka, see for a commentary on it, Madras Tri. Cat. of 
MSS. V, 1. Skt. C. p. 6718, R. No. 4714. 
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3TTJf?frs+:?f^% II «?%|iW5=^jr?r ^frs? 

jTRirjq'ar ii ?r g ii 

Compare this with Jayatirtha’s comments in his Nyaya- 
sudha on the same Sutra :— 

gir^ii^^r^rcnfr^^r^sT; % ?jrnn> stfjur Jfrfdrra 51 ^^ 1 : 1131 %- 
f| ^^"hii ^Tttra% h ^rur^gws 

5rWR3T ^^rf^JTIS^Jr^T STI'JTJTJT II ^5T 45r5T: II 

r%Rhs?rfr?TT?5r: TJtrRg^TT spfkRfh 1 r rs 

tT^r^-2T5fEf^R[T I w 11 at'^r 3^r?riT?iif^5i5^r5^ 11 ja': 

i| r%5RT^Erii%?r: 11 

Thus, Suka concedes : (1) Jivesa bhi’da, i.e., that jiva 
and Isa are different; (2) Jiiyyat satyatvam\ Sdstrasya nityat- 
vam ; (3) Jiva can attain to the sdrupya of Paramatman ; (4) 
Equality in svarupa as between avafdras (III. 3. 19); and 
(5) Both hold that Parabrahman is Nirptina in so far as he 
is held to be absolutely free from saiva, rajas and tamo 
gunas ; but he is held to be full of dnandddi sadgunas in 
regard to which he is described as gunapurna. But Suka 
does not agree with Anandatirtha in assigning tdratamya- 
bheda among jlvas. Suka, however, holds with Ananda- 
tirtha that Paramatman is one, in all his multifarious forms ; 
there being no b/icda between his avatdras. 

From what has been set out above, it will be conceded 
that Suka came long after Anandatirtha. How long 
after, it is not poissible to state definitely. But seeing 
that the position assumed by Suka, though basically 
identical with that of Anandatirtha, is still one somewhat 
at variance from his, it might be suggested that it is an 
attempt at producing a Bkdshya on the Brahma-Sutras 
to suit the special position of the Bhagavata school repre¬ 
sented by him. The tradition of this school was evidently 
one of bheda but not probably bheda of the logical type 
propounded by Anandatirtha and propagandized with zeal 
by his school. The Smartha or the Bhagavata matha of 
Talkad claimed Suka’s B/idshya as its own possibly for two 
reasons : {a) to provide a Blidshya for itself and its adhe¬ 
rents, which seemed a necessity seeing that other leading 
maths had their own; and (3) to suggest that though 
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it followed the bhMa theory in its interpretation, it differed 
in certain respects from the theory as worked out by 
Anandatirtha. These differences, though they do not 
go to the root of the matter, are possibly thought of 
to be material enough to justify the claim of a separate 
school. It is possible too that it adheres to quite an ancient 
tradition. However this may be, these considerations would 
suggest a date for Suka, the Bhdshyakdra, far removed from 
Anandatirtha. While Suka follows closely the latter’s 
Bhdshya and as might be expected holds fast to his cardinal 
doctrine of bheda, he agrees to differ from him in certain 
other phases of his doctrine. Considerable time should 
have elapsed between the two for Suka to attempt at 
popularising such a radical departure from the bliMa view 
propounded by Anandatirtha. Probably we may not be 
far wrong if we premised that a couple of centuries 
divides the one from the other. If Anandatirtha belongs 
to the 13th century A.D., Suka may, perhaps, be set 
down to at least the 16th century. His criticism of the 
Advaita position would induce one to shift him to the 
next century even. In it, he envisages a fully developed 
Advaita attitude. Suka’s language is also quite modern ; 
he quotes sparingly from the Srutis, except where he 
takes from Anandatirtha and the Telugu part of his 
Srutiglta is almost conversational in character. This 
apart, the type of bhakti —utter dependence on God in 
a spirit of humility—would also seem to signify a late 
date. Judging from the criticisms he offers on the 
Advaita School of his time, which is referred to by him at 
different points of his Bhdshya., Suka’s work should, if 
anything, be advanced by perhaps another century. Thus 
Suka, in fact, holds up devotion to Vishnu of a somewhat 
extreme type as the ideal to be aimed at by those desirous 
of mbksha. While commenting on I. 2. 5 Sabda visheshdt, 
he says that in order to realize mbksha, Bhagavan Nara- 
yana alone should be resorted to as the sole bestower of 
mbksha to those who meditate on him {Amndyb visheshi- 
taha Paramdtmanmiyatra mzimukshupdsyatva mapahasati, 
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tasmddbhagavdnndrdyana eva mumukshupdsyatvena prati- 
pattavyahd). He approvingly quotes in this connection, 
in support of his position, Bhdgavata, IX. 9. 21, Avis- 
mitam paripurtia kdmam^ etc. Quite in keeping with 
this standpoint is his summing up of the import of the first 
five adhikaranas of the first Adhydya. Of these five 
adhikaranas, Suka says :—Parama Purusha Bhagavan 
Narayana alone is the one to be meditated upon and 
discussed, in order to realize mdksJia, as he is the sole 
Lord of creation, protection and destruction as declared 
throughout the Vedanta. In commenting on I. 4. 3, 
Tadadhinatvdttadarthavat, Suka writes thus referring to the 
Advaita position :— Tava mate Brahma vyatirikta vastva- 
bhdvdt ; yadyakasmddbhedam- parikalpya sdstrdni pravarte- 
ran tadd teshdm bhrdnta praldpa zdshesho vyarthdyasascha 
prasajyaie tasmddasthyaiva tayorbhedaha. This shows that 
Suka belongs to the post-Sankara period. Commenting 
on II. 1. 7, Asaditichennapratished/ia mdiratvdt, Suka 
says :—Those that argue that visva is znithya are rejected 
here. Adhydsa in Brahman is what is not supported by 
the VMa. It is against Sruti texts : Yatovd imdni b/mtdni, 
etc. Jagat is therefore satya. Otherwise, Sruti texts will 
be rendered mutually contradictory. Brahma satyatva will 
end in Brahma mithyatva. Both adhydsa and Brahman 
will become satya. Thus the adhydsa theory will end in 
no satisfactory solution {anavasta). This will be the result 
of predicating that visva is mithya. Therefore jagat is 
satya and nitya. Hence it is stated in the Bhdgavata :— 
Satyavratam satyaparam trisatyam satyasya ydnim nihitancha 
satye satyasya satyamiti (Canto X). Again, commenting 
on II. 1. 8, Apltan, etc., Suka adds if jagat is mithya, 
then mbksha which we aim at is also rendered ^nithya. 
All the Sastras are thus rendered asamanjasa. It would 
be folly to predicate mithyatva ; for it is destructive of 
all bhakti. Thus all meditation will be rendered futile. 

In II. 1.9, Natudrushtdntdbfmvdt, Suka next observes 
that when meditation goes, mdksha will become impossible. 
The Klta becomes Bhramara by meditation and the 
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fear of Bhramara. Similarly the jiva, by meditation on 
Brahman, can attain Sdrupya —the rupa that it meditates 
on. According to the opposite theory {asanmatd) if every¬ 
thing is unreal, then the example of Bhramara and Klta 
would be unreal. The final result of sdrupya, i.e., 
Brahmatva, would be thus rendered unreal, so that the 
doctrine itself becomes untrue {asamanjasa). Commenting 
on II. 1. 10, Svapaksha doshdchcha, Suka says :—Your 
own view-point is false. If sarira is asatya, then jlva and 
Isvara being one and both within bondage, there will be 
no such thing as father, teacher, son, disciple, etc., thereby 
resulting in makdddska. Therefore, such a view-point is 
extremely faulty. This is made clear in our SruBglla 
BhdshyaJ^ Next commenting on II. 1. 11, Tarkdpratishtd- 
nddapi, Suka says that those who leave the Vedas and 
base their argument on mere logic, find it impossible to 
establish their doctrine. Vaiseshikas base themselves on 
logic but hold that there is bheda between jlva and 
Isvara. Others basing on logic, go a different way and 
try to establish a doctrine which cannot carry conviction 
{i.e., that visva is mithya). Commenting on II. 1. 12, Anya- 
dhdnume.yamitiche devamapyanirmdksha prasan^aka, Suka 
says that if japat is mithya, sarira is denied. If sarira 
is denied, then the sarlra-\^?,?, dtman postulated by the 
doctrine presumes he is already Brahman and as such 
has attained mdksha. Hence mdksha-sddhana for him is 
needless {asai). Commenting on II. 1. 13, Yetenasishid- 
parigrahd apivydkhydtdha, Suka says that the doctrine of 
the nirlsvara Sankhyas is also contradicted here. Suka 
follows the reading of Ramanuja in II. 1. 18 Asadvyapa- 
desdnne, etc.—which Sutra is split into two by Anandatirtha 
and Suka. But in interpreting the Sutra, Suka quotes the 
very Srufi text cited by Anandatirtha— nasadaslnno sadd- 
slththaddnlm. The strong criticism that is offered by Suka 

This work has been quoted more than once by Suka in hi.s 
Bhashya. See text above in regard to Suka's Bhdshya on it. 
Srutigltd is a part of Canto X of Bhdgavata, in which fagat 
satyatva is established. 
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of the Advaita position and the rest of his criticism of 
that standpoint as briefly indicated above would seem to 
indicate that he probably wrote long after the Advaita 
position had become fully established. The cumulative 
effect of all available evidence—historical and philosophical 
—would seem to suggest that he belonged to the 16th, 
if not indeed, to the 17th century. 

Though he follows Anandatirtha in upholding the 
bhMa doctrine, Suka differs from him largely in his read¬ 
ings of the text of the Bmhma-Sutra, thus showing that he 
only adopts as much as is necessary for his purposes and 
no more. Thus unlike Anandatirtha, but like Ramanuja, 
Nimbarka and Srikara, he retains the Sutra I. 1. 9, 
Pratigndvirddhdt. Ramanuja interprets the praii^na here 
referred to as the statement made in the Chchdaddgya 
text (VI. 1):—Through the knowledge of one thing all 
things are to be known. Nimbarka follows him in this 
interpretation as well and both use it to reject the 
Purvapakshin’s argument that sat is the Pradhana. If 
the Pradhana were the cause, says Ramanuja, the aggre¬ 
gate of sentient beings could not be known through it, 
for sentient beings are not the effect of a non-sentient 
principle, and there would thus arise a contradiction. 
Nimbarka’s comment is not only brief—just a line—but 
also merely turns into aphoristic form what Ramanuja 
had said before him. Quoting the same text as Ramanuja, 
he remarks that to suggest that the cause is a non-sentient 
being cannot prove acceptable. {Kincha ekavidyd 7ia tu 
sarvavidyd na pratignd virddhddapi na achdtana kdrandddha 
sddhuh). Suka, with whom Brahma Tarka occupies a 
place wholly subordinate to Bhakti, does not refer to 
Pradhana in this connection except for the evolution 
from the Bhdgavata of the text Yanmdyayd gahanayd 
{Bhdgavata, IV. 7. 30) in his comment on Brahma- 
Sutra, I. 1. 6, Gannaschenitdtma sabddt. ' On this 
text, he adds the remark that though Prakriti looks as 
the more prominent thing, Paramatman is the cause. 
{Tataschdyamabhigna sabdah prakritGr'inkhya evabhavati, 
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thia cha paramdtmaiva gamyate tasmdjjagatkdranatva 
rupasya pammdlma lakshanasya na kdchitkshaiih). Later, 
when he comments on I. 1. 9, Pratignd virddhdt, Suka 
omits all mention of Prakriti and proceeds :—Unless one 
meditates according to the Sastras, there is no realization 
of Moksha to him. Why } Pratignd virddhdt, i.e., it is 
opposed to the declared sayings (of the Upanishads). 
If at all any one can realize Moksha, then, he could 
do so only in accordance with the texts: No one that 
does not duly meditate on Me with all his heart and 
soul, he cannot realize Me, through My grace, through 
knowledge and through the grace of My Lakshmi {Bhdgr- 
vata, X. 72. 11); No one that does not duly become a 
suppliant of Mine will be eligible for realizing Me {Bhdga- 
vata X. 51. 43) ; “ Know it for certain, O Kaunteya, no 
faithful servant {bJiakta) of Mine will come to ruin” 
{Bhagavad-Giid, IX. 31.). Thus these pratignas (avowed 
statements) of Parabrahman will be contradicted. There¬ 
fore, in this way, should one with faith in him meditate 
upon and worship the immeasurably powerful Almighty. 
Such is the interpretation put—from the Bhakti point of 
view—by Suka on this Sutra. 

Suka treats the Pasupatyadhikarana and Uthpaih- 
yadhikarana as one single adhikarami and calls it Pasu- 
pathyadhikarana. In this he differs from the other 
commentators. 

Sankara thus arranges these sets of sutras : — 

II. 2. 33-36. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam in which 
the systems of Sugata and Vivasana {i.e., Buddhist and 
Jaina) systems are rejected. 

(Naikasminnasambhavilt; Evancha atmii karthsnyam ; 
Nacha paryayixdapyavirodho vikaradibhyah ; Antyavasthi- 
teschobhayannityatvadaviseshah.) 

II. 2. 37-14. Patyadhikaranam. 

Patyurasamanjasyat ; Sambandhanupapaththescha ; 
Adhishthananupapaththescha ; Karanavachchennabhogadi- 
bhyah ; Antavattvamasarvagnatava. 

The Pasupati and Nirguna doctrines are rejected. 

14 r 
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II. 2. 42-45. Utpatyasambhavadhikaranam. 

Utpatyasambhavat; Nachakartuh karanam; Vignana- 
dibhave va tadapratishedbah ; Vipratishedhachcha. 

Bhagavata doctrine is rejected. 

Ramanuja s arrangement is as follows :— 

II. 2, 31-34. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam, 
Naikasmin, etc. • • II. 2. 31. 

Evanchii, etc. • • II. 2. 32. 

Nachaparya, etc. • • II. 2. 33. 

Antyavasththe, etc. • • II. 2. 34. 

Sugata and Jaina doctrines are rejected. 

II. 2. 35-38. Pasupatyadhikaranam. 

Patyura, etc. .. II. 2. 35. 

Adhisthana, etc. • • II. 2. 36. 

Karana, etc. • • II. 2. 37. 

Antavattva, etc. • • II. 2. 38. 

Ramanuja omits the Sutra Sambandhdnupapaihthescha. 
This adhikaranam, in his view, rejects the Pasupata 
doctrine. 

II. 2. 39-42. Utpatyasambhavadhikaranam. 
Utpatyasambhavat •• II. 2. 39. 

Nachakartuh karanam .. II. 2. 40. 

Vignanildi, etc. . • II. 2. 41. 

Vipratishedhachcha • • II. 2. 42. 

Badarayana establishes, according to Ramanuja, the 
Bhagavata doctidne in this adhikaranam. 

Anandatlrtha adopts the following arrangement: — 

II. 2. 33-36. Naikasmin adhikaranam. 

Naikasmin, etc. .. II. 2. 33. 

Evancha, etc. . . II. 2. 34. 

Nacha, etc. . • II. 2. 35. 

Antyavasthiteschobhaya- 

nityatvadaviseshah, etc. II. 2. 36. 

The Syadvada mata Jaina system) is rejected. 
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II. 2. 37-41. Patyiiradhikaranam. 
Patyurasam, etc. 

Sambandha, etc. 

Adliistha, etc. 

Karana, etc. 

Antavattva, etc. 


II. 2. 37. 
II. 2. 38. 
II. 2. 39. 
II. 2. 40. 
II. 2. 41. 


The Pasupata system is rejected. 


II. 2. 42-45. Utpatyadhikaranam. 

Utpatya, etc. •• II. 2. 42. 

•• II. 2. 43. 


Nacha, etc. 
Vigna, etc. 
Viprati, etc. 


II. 2. 44. 
II. 2. 45. 


The Sakti doctrine is rejected. 

Nimbarka has the following arrangement:— 

II. 2. 33-36. 

Naikasmin, etc. • • II. 2. 33. 

Antyfivasthi, etc. • • II. 2, 36. 

The Jaina doctrine is rejected by Badarayana in 
these four sutras. 

II. 2. 37-41. 

Patyur, etc. to Antavattva, etc. 

The Pasupata systen. is rejected. 

II. 2. 42-46. 

Utpatti, etc. to Vipratishedha, etc. 


The Sakti doctrine is rejected. 

Nimbarka follows Anaiidatirtha, his commentary being 
nothing more than the noting down of the conclusions 
arrived at by Anandatirtha, the argumentative portion 
being almost entirely omitted. This is one of the Adhi- 
karanas which unmistakably shows that Nimbarka came 
after Anandatirtha and not vice versa. 

Vallabha styles sutras 33-36 as the Naikasminnasara- 
bhavadityadhikaranam and includes the following sutras 
under it;— 
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Naikasminnasambhavat • • II. 2. 33. 

Evancha, etc. • • II. 2. 34. 

Nachaparya, etc. . • II. 2. 35. 

Antyavasthi, etc. • • II. 2. 36. 

According to Vallabha, Badarayana in these sutras 
rejects the Vivasana, ?.<?., Jaina, doctrine. 

II. 2. 37-41. Patyiirasavnanjasyadhikaranam. 


Patyurasamanjasyat . . II. 2. 37. 

Samban, etc. • • II. 2. 38. 

Adhishthana, etc. • • II. 2. 39. 

Karana, etc. • . II. 2. 40. 

Antavattva, etc. .. II. 2. 41. 


According to him, Badarayana rejects in these sutras 
AnTsvara Tarkikavilda, i.e., the system that postulates 
that there is no creating Lord. 

II. 2. 42-45. Uttpaththisambhavadhikaranam. 

L^^tpattisambhavat ■ • II. 2. 42. 

Nachakartuh, etc. .. II. 2. 43. 

Vignanadi, etc. • • II. 2. 44. 

Vipratishcdhachcha .. II. 2. 45. 

Badarayana here rejects, according to him, some parts 
of the Bhagavata system. 

Vallabha simply states the conclusions of Sankara in a 
few sentences, often using Sankara’s words and phrases. 

Suka exhibits these identical sutras thus :— 

II. 2„ 32-35. Ekasminnasambhavadhikaranam. 

Naikasminsambhavat; Evanchatmakiirthsnyam; Nacha- 
paryayadapyaviiodhovikaradibhyah; Anthyavasthitescho- 
bhaya nityatvadaviseshah. 

According to him, the Jaina system is rejected in 
these sutras. 

II. 2. 36-44. Pasupathyadhikaranam. 

Pathy urasamanjasyat; Sambandha nupapaththeh; 
“ Adhishthananupapathescha ’ ’ ; Karanavachennabhogadi- 
bhyah ; Anthavathvamasarvagnathava; Utpatyasambha- 
vat; Nachakarthuhkaranam; Vignanadibhavevatadaprati- 
shedhah ; Vipratishedhachcha. 
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The Pasupata system is, according to him, rejected 
in these sutras. 

Suka thus is unique in his division of the sutras ; in 
place of three he has only two adhikaranas. The first of 
these he styles Ekasinhisambhavadltikaranam, following 
Sankara and Ramanuja; the second he calls Pasupatyadhi- 
karanam, in which he combines the sutras which go to 
form the Patyadhikaranam and UIpatyasambliavadhikara- 
nam of Sankara and Pasupatyadhikaranam and IJtpathyadhi- 
karanam of Ramanuja. As will be seen, Pasupatyadhi- 
karauam is the name given by Suka to the two sets 
of adhikaranams combined by him. In regard to the 
subject-matter, in the Ekasminsambhavddhikaranam, Suka 
agrees with the rest of the commentators in suggesting 
that in them Badarayana rejects the Jaina system. In 
the next adhikaranam, Suka does not agree with Sankara 
and Ramanuja in the view that there is any reference 
in the sutras comprising it to the Bhagavata system. He 
treats the whole as one adhikaranam and applies it to 
the Pasupati system. In this he partly agrees with Ananda- 
tirthaand Nimbarka, who suggest that there is no reference 
to the Bhagavata system in these sutras. Anandatirtha 
divides the sutras forming it into two adhikaranams and 
styles them Patyuradhikaranam (II. 2. 37 to 41) and 
Utpatyadhikaranam (II. 2. 42-45) in which the Pasupata 
and Sakti systems are respectively rejected by him. Suka, 
it will be seen, is unwilling to divide these sutras into 
two adhikaranams and to treat the second set of these 
sutras as applicable to the Sakti doctrine. He suggests 
that all these sutras form only one adhikaranam and that 
they all refer exclusively to the Pasupata system which, 
according to him, is rejected by Badarayana. Why he 
does this will be appaient when it is stated that Suka 
belongs to the Bhagavata school and is loath to admit 
there is any discussion of that doctrine with a view to 
its rejection in these sutras. One other remarkable feature 
of Suka’s commentary in this part of his work is that 
he does not quote an)' slokas from the Bhtdgavata to 
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support his position from II. 2. 32 to II. 2. 42. In com¬ 
menting on II. 2. 44, Vignmiddibliavevd tadapratishedhah., 
he quotes three slokas from the Bhdgavata (IV. 2. 28; 
IV. 2. 29 and IV. 2. 30), in which it is stated that 
those who follow Siva are Piishandas; that they are 
opposed to the Vaishnava faith; that they adhere to 
custon-is not in keeping with accepted sanctions {nashta 
saucha) ;; that they are bigoted ; that they wear /ala, bhasma 
and asthi ; that they assume the Sivadiksha ; and that they 
worship deities opposed to the demtas, find fault with 
Brahmanas, and that thus they derive the title Pdshandas, 
etc. These quotations are intended to support Suka’s 
position deduced from this sutra (II. 2. 43) that those who 
are possessed of wisdom derived from giuma vigndua 
vairdgyddi gimas should reject a system like that of the 
Pasupatas which makes fun of the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the 
Y^agnapurusha, etc. Apart from these three quotations from 
the Bhdgavata to buttress his position against the Pasupatas, 
the only other sloka quoted by Suka from that work occurs 
in the next sutra (II. 2. 44) Vipratishedhdchcha. This sl5ka 
(IX. 9. 30) is quoted to support the position that the 
Pasupata system should be discarded. The sloka Tatheti 
rdgndbhihitam sarvalbka hitassivah \ dadhardvahitd 
Gangdm pdda puta jalam hareh II suggests the adoration of 
Siva in an entirely different aspect. (Let it be so; and 
so saying; God Siva, who is the bestower of happiness on 
the whole world, at once took on his head the waters 
of the Ganges in order to be free from all pollution as 
its waters poured forth from the sacred feet of Hari).'''' 
He is represented as the friend of all kinds of people 
{Sarvajana hitachintaka), of those who follow the Piirdnas 
and Upanishads and those who are opposed to them. Siva 
is thus associated with both. This position is supported 
further by Suka by a text, whose source is not disclosed 


The reference is to the story of Siva purging himself of all 
sin acquired by his connection with those not friendly to Vishnu. By 
his act of receiving Ganga on his head, he became “ sinless 
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by Suka himself but which is actually found quoted by 
Anandatirtlia in his Mahabharala Taiparya Nirnaya as 
taken by him from the Vam/ia Purana. 

c# ff w ii 

wq^rR- i 
qqvrd r nr ii 

Tvam hi Rudra inahdhhdiya mbhasdstrdni kdraya II 
A tathydni vitathydni vipantdiu darsaya i 
Prakdsam kuru chdiniCinam aprakdsam cha mdm kuru II 

etc. 

(Oh illustrious Rudra! bring to light false doctrines 
exhibiting untruths, falsehoods and contrary teachings. 
Extol your own greatness ; and keep me hidden from 
my antagonists.) 

This was, Suka says, given as a command to Siva by 
Vishnu in order to hide hinuself from coming into contact 
with people possessing the Idniasa quality and to inculcate 
the doctrine (of the Pasupata system) in the world that 
Pasupati is the sole lord of the Universe to those who 
disbelieved in the greatness of Narayana. Since Pasupati 
is thus kind to all, Siva is described to be sarvalokahita. 

Thus, while Suka differs from Anandatirtha in his 
grouping of the su/j-as, he agrees with him in securing 
the Blidgavata position, by suggesting that there is no 
reference to it in the sii/ras. His adoption of the quotation 
from the Vardha Purana shows that he is, as customary 
with him, following Anandatirtha in his interpretation, 
wherever possible, of the sutras. Incidentally, the parti¬ 
cular slokas quoted by him from the B/idgavata show 
that he is quite a late commentator. 

There is evidence to believe that Suka, the com¬ 
mentator, was an author who came subsequent to Vijaya- 
dhwaja, the author of Padyaratndvali, the leading Madhva 
commentary on the Bhdgavata. Suka incorporates in his 
commentaries on the Braknia-Suiras, the identical slokas 
from the Bhdgavata wliich Vijayadhwaja has linked the 
sutras with in explaining the slokas. To put the matter 
in another way, while Vijayadhwaja has quoted certain 
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sutras from the Brahma-Sutras in explaining a particular 
sloka in the B/idgavata^ Suka has, in his turn, taken the 
self-same slokas to explain the sulras when writing his 
commentary on the Brahma-Suiras. In a word, the key 
to Suka’s interpretation of the Brahma-Suiras is to be 
found in Vijayadhwajiya. Vijayadhwaja was an ascetic 
gtiru of the Pejawar math, one of the eight maths of 
Udipi, founded by Anandatirtha. He probably lived about 
the sixteenth century. Suka, who follows his methodology, 
must be ascribed to a date posterior to him—say by about 
a century or so. 

Suka treats I. 4. 1, Amimdnika niapyekcshdmilichenna 
sarvra rupaka,vinyastha yyriklleh darsayaiicha as two sutras 
dividing it thus:—(1) Ann ■ - • - syriJuteli and (2) Darsa- 
yatuha. All the other commentators—Sankara, Bhilskara, 
Ramanuja, Anandatirtha, Nimbarka, Vallabha, Vignana- 
bhikshu and Srikara—combine these two sutras into one. 
Suka makes the first part the purvapaksha and in the second 
part establishes the Siddhdntd, finally fixing that there is 
bheda between jlva and Isvara. In developing the argu¬ 
ment, he follows Anandatirtha. In treating the first part as 
helping to set down the purvapaksha. argument, he adopts 
Sankara’s position, while in fixing the Siddhdnta, he 
follows Anandatirtha. Suka, in fact, follows Anandatirtha 
in his pada, though he does not explain ka in rupaka in the 
first part of this sutra. Ka is, as aptly pointed out by 
Anandatirtha, quoting Panini, evidence of inferiority —in¬ 
feriority of the jlva to Isvara. The jlva is not rupa but 
rupaka of Isvara, i.e., inferior to Isvara. 

P'ollowing Ramanuja, Suka, again, treats II. 1. 11 and 
II. 1. 12 as two different sutras, whereas Anandatirtha and 
Sankara read them together as one sutra, though there is a 
slight difference in the reading of the latter. Such variations, 
however, are common among commentators on the Brahma- 
Sutras, as will be seen from the tables of comparison given 
in an Appendix to this volume (see Appendices). As this 
matter is considered at some length below, it is unnecessary 
to pursue it further here. The iDoint to note is that 
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though Suka agrees with Anaiidatirtha generally, there are 
occasions on which he differs from him as from the rest 
of his predecessors. A few other suiras in the com¬ 
mentaries in which Suka follows Anandatirtha either in 
his interpretation or in requoting the Sruif/' texts quoted by 
him may be simply noted :—I. 1.1, Alhathd brahma/ignasa ; 
I. 1. 5, GauiiascJmindtnia sabddl', I. 1. 15, TaddhUlu vyapa- 
desdchcha\ I. 1. 18, Bid da vyapadesdchcha ; I. 1. 20, As min 
nasyacha tadybgamsdsti\ I. 1. 29, PmnastathdniigaindL \ 

1. 1. 31, SdstradrushstydtupadesQ vdmadevavat \ I. 2. 19, 
Anlarydmyadhidaivddhilbkddishn taddkarmavyapadesdt ; I. 

2. 20, NacJia smdrtdia matdddharindbhildpdchchdrirascha ; 
I. 4. 1, Anumdiiik mapyckeshdimitukeami sarira rupaka 
vinyastha grihitbh darshayatl cka; I. 4.7, Traydndmeva- 
chaiva miipanydsah prasnascha ; etc. 

Suka Bhashya Tika. 

A few words may be added about the writer of the 
Ttka on the Bhashya of Suka. 'I'he name of the writer of 
the Tika on this Bhashya is Krishnucharya (see Suka 
Bhashya, p. 232). Me belonged to the family of one 
Rilmakrishnacharya {an.vayasambhula). He was of the 
Gargya gbtra. His name appears as Krishnamdclidrya on 
p. 1 of the Suka Bhashya, but this seems a mistake for 
Krishndchdrya. He calls his work Sarvaveddniasdra 
Mlmdmsa Bhashya Chandrikd, in which only the more 
difficult passages or contexts are e.xplained by him. The date 
of Krishnacharya is not known. Among the verses forming 
the Mangalaslbka of his commentary are two (4 and 5), 
which seem to be but echoes of two sldkas of Jayatirtha’s 
Mangalaslbka in his Tatvaprakdsika, a commentary on 
Anandatirtha’s Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya. The following are 
the slbkas of Suka :— 

iivii 

iiMi 
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With these, compare the two following slokas taken from 
Jayatirtha s work (T. atvaprakasika I. Mangalacharana 
slokas). 

ii^ii 

^WrtTWfT m! I 

^1% strrfu: ii^ii 

The following similarities between the two sets of 
slokas may be noted : — 

(1) The words used by Jayatirtha are reproduced, for 
example, rathyamb/io and gaiigasangad visuddhyati in Suka 
appear in Jayatirtha as ralkyiidbhih and gangasaiigena 
nairmalyam, 

(2) The governing idea in both is the same. 

Krishaacharya’s slokas seem to be an adaptation of 

Jayatirtha’s and not vice versa. 

As we know Jayatirtha lived in the 14th century, it has 
to be inferred that Krishnacharya came after Jayatirtha. 
How long after, it is not possible to determine. As 
Suka himself is a late commentator on the Brahma- 
Sutras, his commentator should have come some time 
after him. In any case, he cannot be much older than 
the 17th century A.D. 

Srikantha. 

It has been mentioned above that Srikantha, the author 
of the Bhashya known after him, lived about the third 
quarter of the 13th century A.D. His Bhashya admittedly 
outlines the Saiva Visishtadvaita Siddhanta. (See his 
comments on II. 1. 22, Adhikantu bhedanirdosdt.y^ He 

the course of his comments on this Sutra, Srikantha writes : 
Nanu taiiananyalvam ’ itviibheda(>ratifiadaiiat ‘ adhikantii ’ iti 
bhcdapratipLidanat prapancha brnlimafidh bhedabhedah sadhiib bhava- 
iiit chet na. bheddhlicdakalpam vists/i'ddzhit/iim sdd/taydmdPi | na vayani 
bvcihfHCtprcipdzichdydydfydutnmbvd bhcddi<{idiiidh phdtdpdta vorivd 
tadanydtva Pardsrutivirddhdt \ na vd atyantabhedavddinah snkiiraja- 
tdybrivdihdtdvdtitityatzCeiid. idtsvab/idviPza giinabbcda puyasruti vifodhat | 
jici chd bhedabhedavetdindh^ vdstu virbdhctt | kintu sayirdsdriz'indt'ivd 
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identifies Siva with I’arabrahman, thus subordinating all 
other deities to Siva. (See I. 1. 17-20; I. 2. 5 ; 1. 2. 8 ; 

1. 3. 2; III. 2. 35-36; III. 3. 15-17; IV. 4. 9; etc.) The 
superiority to Siva is sought to be established by him in 
his commentary on III. 2. 35, Tathd'nyapratishedkdt and in 
III. 2. 36, Aiihia sarva<ynatatva md,ydmasabdddibhyak. At 
the same time, he endeavours to avoid the extreme, irrecon¬ 
cilable points of view. Thus, in commenting on II. 3. 42 
Apicha smayyatc, though he protests against the view of 
some that the Vedas establish the supremacy of Vishnu, he 
remarks that matters of this kind are best left undiscussed 
[avichdrita yammnyam). While the very position occupied 
by Sripati differentiates him from Srikantha, it is clear that 
Sripati was well acquainted with the Bhdshya of Srikantha. 
Often the verbal similarity is so great as to make one infer 
that he had Srikantha’s work before him as he wrote his 
own. But there is, however, enough evidence in Sripati’s 
own work that he was no mere literary imitator or a common 
verbal copyist. He adopts the arguments of Srikantha for 
his particular purpose.s but he goes his own way whenever 
Srikantha’s theory is opposed to his own. In some places, 
Sripati expands the arguments of Srikantha though he does 
thus only to suit his own object, i.c., for elaborating his 
special interpretation of the Sutyas. The following sutyas 
may be quoted in illustration of this observation :—III. 3. 29 
and 30; III. 3. 32 ; III. 3. 33 ; III. 3. 34; IV. 1. 3. ; IV. 

2. 13 ; IV. 3. 14 and IV. 3. 15. 

In III. 3. 32, the Chchdndbgya text merely referred to 
by Srikantha is actually quoted by Sripati, while the very 
words of Srikantha are adopted in places. The adaptation 
is, however, subject to the qualification that it is limited to 
his own needs ; for Sripati refers to Lingadharana as a 
necessary qualification. Though it is only mentioned in 
one place, Lingadharana should be taken, he says, to be 


gunagnninoriva cha visisJuadvaita vddinah | prapancha brahmanorauan- 
yatvam ndnta mnidghaiayoriva gunaguninoriva kdryakdranatvena 
viseshana viscshyatvina vinabhdvarahitatvam n 
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prescribed throughout as a preliminary qualification for 
updsana. All this is of course foreign to Srikantha. 

On the other hand, the deviation is sometimes very wide. 
Thus in Suira II. 1. 4, Srikantha says :— atah satyagndnd- 
nandarupOjt Brdhmand asya {prapaiichasya) vailakshanyam 
siddham. Commenting on the same Sutra, Sripati taking the 
opposite view, says athd Brahma pradkdna ydh navailaksha- 
nyam itydJi. In some cases the illustrations used by Srikantha 
in one Sutra re-appear in Sripati’s commentary under another. 
Thus the illustration of the and the mahisha in II. 1. 4 
in Srikantha appear in II. 4. 18 in Sripati. Commenting on 
II. 1.4, Navilakshanatvddasya tathevancha Srikantha 

states that Paramatman being satyagmmdnandarupa and 
being the kdranasriskti, is also kdryarupa. This is mutually 
contradictory. Looking at kdrya-kdrana-bhdva, there seems 
all the difference between kdrya and kdrana as between gbvu 
and mahisha. (That is, the cow cannot be buffalo any more 
than kdrya can be kdrarm.) Sripati in II. 4. 18 Vaishyettu 
tadvadastadvadah, states that the dtma in accordance with 
the nydya kdra.nagundh kdrye parisamkrdmanti iti, etc., 
enters the jiva and giving himself the sarira made up of the 
pancha bhutas^ meditates through the jndnmdriyas, and the 
bhdva of bimbapratibimba and becomes himself the karlru. 
The Advaita argument that holds that the j%va is Isvara and 
that the jiva and the Isvara are abheda from the aupachdrika 
point of view only, is accordingly held to be like the invented 
argument which holds that the elephant is the horse and is 
as such unacceptable to us {asamaujasa). Therefore hhdida 
between jiva and Isvara in Sripati’s view has to be accepted, 
as the opposite view is an obvious contradiction of several 
Sruti and Smriti texts {pratyaksha sruti smriti virbdhdt). 
Similarly, the example of the tatdka appearing in Srikantha 
under Sutra III. 3. 29, Gaterartkavatvamrabhayadhdnyadhdti- 
virbdhah, re-appears in Sripati under III. 3. 30, Upapanna- 
sthallakshandrthopalabdherlbkavachcha. But Sripati, how¬ 
ever, does not reverse the order of these sutras as 
Srikantha does nor does he use the example of the king 
and the subject in commenting on III. 3. 29. 
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Chief Commentators in Chronological Order. 

Summing up, we may now note, in chronological order, 
the names of the chief commentators whose works have 
actually come down to us and whose systems are still studied 
with religious interest:— 

Name I’robahle Date Description of System 

No. 

1 Sankara .. 7SS-S20 A.D. Nirrheshadvaita 

2 Bhaskara .. c/mi 1000 A.D. lUicdahheda 

0 Rrimfuuija .. 1 HO A.D. Visishtadraita 

4 .Anandatirtiia (Madliva) 1208 A.D. Dviiila 

5 Nimbrlrka .. 1280 A.D. Diiailadvixila 

6 Srikantha .. 1270 A.D. Suiva Visishtddvaita 

7 Sripati .. rr/Vir TlOO A.D. JiheddL’heddtmaka 

Visis/i/ddvai/a 

8 Vallalrha .. 1479-1544 .A.D. Suddhadvaita 

9 Siika .. 1550 .A.D. JUtcdavada 

10 Viijnanabbikshu .. ww 1600 A.D. 7Uma-Brahmaikya 

Bhhlavada 

11 Baladeva .. rO-nr 1725 A.D. Achintyabheddbhhla 

As has been remarked above, there had been commen¬ 
tators on the Brahnni-Sulras before i^ankara, though 
Sankara does not menti(.-)n by name those whom he actually 
refers to. If Ramanuia is any guide in the matter, it is 
possible that most, if not all, of these commentators, includ¬ 
ing Bodhayana and the rest of those mentioned in the 
Vkidrlha Sano-raha, were Vaishnavas. This seems a 
plausible inference, for Sankara quotes or refers to them 
mainly to record his dissent from them (see ante^ page 
115). There is thus some ground for the belief that the 
Brahma-Suiras were first commented upon by some Vaish- 
nava writers who professed a form of modified monism. 
This shows that the Brah/na-Sulms were originally regard¬ 
ed as an authoritative work of the dualists, though Badara- 
yana himself was more a theist {Bra/nnavddin) rather than 
an absolutist [Advaiiin) or a dualist {Dvaitin)B'’ This view 

The alternative names for the work referred to below show its 
original Vaishnava character :— 

(1) Brahma-Sutrdni : 'J’rivikrama Panditricharya in his Vdyu 
StuH:—RarthiVm lokbpakluptyai guna gatia nihiyah sutraydmdsa 
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is supported by the fact that we have no writer earlier than 
Gaudapada who propounded monistic theories as he did 
nor any commentator prior to Sankara, who interpreted the 
Bra/una-Suims from the strictly monistic standpoint as he 
did. Gaudapada himself does not refer to any other writer 
of the monistic school, nor even to Badarayana, while 
Sankara states in ending his commentary on Gaudapada’s 
Karika, that the Advaita teaching was recovered from the 
Vedas by Gaudapada. It is remarkable that Sankara should 
attribute such recovery to Gaudapada and not to Badarayana. 
These facts seem to more than justify the suggestion of Mr. 
Das Gupta that “ as the pure monism of the Upanishads was 
not worked out in a coherent manner for the formation 
of a monistic system, it was dealt with by people who 
had sympathies with some form of dualism which was 
already developing in the later days of the Upanishads as 
evidenced by the dualistic tendencies of such Upanishads as 
the Svetdsvatara and the like. The epic Sdnkhya was also 

kritsnam\ yoso Vyasabliidhanah tamah maharahah Brahwasu/rdnikritvnw 
(2) Krishna-Sutrdni : Ananclatirtha in his Nydya Vivarana \— 
Kritvdhhdshydnnhiidshyeham aptvcddrtha satpateh j Krisfinasya Sttlra- 
anuvydkhyd sanydya ni'vru/lm chiilu || (8) Hari-Siitrdni ■. Sankar- 
shanatlrtlia in his Jayailrlha I'iji-tya:—Adushyamdnyai //arisufra 
hJidshyam, ntc. (4) Vydsa-SiiIrani : AnandaUrUia in liis Bra/ima- 
sfitra Bhdshya :—Aiiia ta/krupayd Vydsasutrdni chakdra Badardyanah , 
(5) Urukiaina-Sutra, where h>7c stands for Vishnu. {Cf- Unikrama- 
Glta, the name for the Bhaxavad-Gild or Krislnia-Gitd') Ananda- 
tirtha in his Aitareya Bhdshya ;—Paramasya Vishndh mdhdtmyam 
varnitam Urukrama Sulreshii \ Unikramasya sahibi7id!i iththa Vishnd- 
pade paranie madhva utsdh h Rig Veda, I. 4, 8. (6) Veddnla-Sulrdni: 

Narayana Panditachaiya in Madhva Vijaya :—Vedanta sulrdnt 
kritdnia vi/tanio bhdshyddasau stshya gandya sumsadi || (7) Uttara 
7 >nmdmsd-Sfilrdni. (8) Vislaiu-Suh dni\ Anandatirtha in his Gitd- 
Bhdshya .— Vishnu nuihdtmaya lesaya vibhakasya cha kotidhd \ 
TasydpyanantadJidfasya | Punasyapihyanantaiihd | naikamsya samama- 
hditnya Sri Sesha Brahma Sankara iti varnitam Visiuiu Sutreshu. 
(B) Bheda-Sutra ■. Anandatirtha in his Vishnntatva Nirnaya says:— 
Visluwsari’dttnatvanlu Bheda Sutreshuvarnilam vishcshena nantu 
kripayd Vedavydsena h (lO) Sdriraka Mtmdmsa : Sankara and Rama¬ 
nuja call it by this name. Jayatirtha in Ids Nydya Sutra says:— 
Jnidtii sdriraka mimdmsa sutrdni iti vadan vydkhydnan akurulam. 
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the result of this dualistic development” {Hist, of Ind. 
Philosophy. I. 422). Accordingly Mr. Das Gupta inclines to 
the view that the dualistic interpretations of the Brahma- 
Sutras are probably more faithful to the sutras than the 
interpretations of Sankara. This view is not, as may at first 
be supposed, at variance with that of Dr. Thibaut who has 
remarked that while the interpretation of Sankara is nearer 
to the teaching of the Upauishads than to that of the Sutras 
of Bildarayana, the system of Ramanuja is in some impor¬ 
tant points closely related to that of the Sutras {Vedanta 
Sutras with the Commentary ofSanka-, dchdrya, introduction, 
cxxvi). For Ramanuja’s system is, in its fundamental aspects, 
but a development of the view of Bodhayana, perhaps, the 
earliest of the Vaishnavite commentators of the Ekantabhava 
School. It is his theory or rather teaching as embodied in 
his interpretation of the Brahma-Sutras that Ramanuja 
avowedly sought to restore for the benefit of the world. If 
this view is founded in sound reasoning, as it seems to be, 
then Bodhayana should be accounted one of those Vaishna- 
vas who may perhaps be identified wnth the followers of the 
Ekantabhava and who are represented as having professed 
that form of Vaishnavism which is enunciated in the Bhaga- 
vad-Giid. If the Gltd was not actually a product of the 
Ekantika Vaishnavas, it was at least thoroughly represent¬ 
ative of the views held by them. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the Brahnm-Sutras should be referred to in the 
Gitd and spoken of as expounding, with the aid of cogent 
reasoning, the religion taught by it. (See Bhagavad-Gitd, 
XIII, 5.) This view renders the reference in the Gitd to 
the Brahma-Sutras a perfectly natural one and not a mere 
interpolation as has been sometimes suggested.*® The late 


A possible reference to the /lrah?na-Sulras may also be traced 
in Bhtis'avcnl-Glta, VII, 7, which may Ire thus rendered :—“ There is 
naught whatsoever higher than I, O Dhananjaya. All this is woven 
in me as rows of pearl-like letters are in the Sutra.” As regards the 
word prbtavi appearing in this verse, Anandatirtha quotes the phrase 
otam protani patavat occurring in the Brihaildranyaka Upanishad, 
V. 8, 11, commentary on I. 3. 10, Aksharddhikarana. Where the 
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Mr. Telang assigned the Bhagavad-Giid to the third century 
B.C. On independent grounds Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar 
has come to the conclusion that the date of the Bhagavad- 
Gltd is not later than the beginning of the fourth century 
before the Christian era. (See Vais/mavisju, Saivism, etc., 
13.) Writing more recently Dr. Das Gupta has found himself 
unable to accept the view of Professor Jacobi, who suggest¬ 
ing that the references to Buddhism contained in the 
Brahma-Sutras are not with regard to the Vijnana-viida of 
Vasubandhu (400 A.D.) but with regard to the Sunya-vada, 
and this doubt makes the Brahma-Sutras, a post-Niigarjuna 
(100 A.D.) work. Dr. Das Gupta definitely controverts 
the contention that Simya-vada was peculiar to Nagarjuna 
or had not been already a well-developed doctrine long before 
Nagarjuna. He holds with Dr. Satischandravidyabhushana 
that both the Yogachara, i.e., Vijnilna-vada system and the 
system of Nagarjuna evolved from the Prajndpdmmitd. 
“Nagarjuna’s merit,” he says, “ consisted in the dialectical 
form of his arguments in support of Sunya-vada; but so far 
as the essentials of the f^fmya-vada are concerned, I believe 
that the Tathata philosophy of Asvaghosha (100 A.D.) and 
the philosophy of Prajndpdramild contained no less. 
There is no reason to suppose that the works of Nagarjuna 
were better known to the Hindu writers than the Afa/idydna 
Sutras. Even in such later times as that of Vachaspati 
Misra, we find him quoting a passage of the Sdlistambha 
Sutra to give an account of the Buddhist doctrine of 
prabitya samutpdda. (See Vachaspati Misra’s Bhdmati 
on Sankara’s Bhashya on Brahma-Sutra, II. ii.) We 
could interpret any reference to Sunya-vada as pointing 

word Su/ra is used by itself, it should be taken to indicate the 
Brahma-Siitra and not any other (See Anandatiri ha’s comment¬ 

ary on Brthad. Up., VI. 1). Cf. also the following from the 
Viiyu Stufi of Trivikraina Panditacharya :— 

Astavyasiam samasiaPrutigata madhamairatnapiigam yalhdndJihai \ 
Rarttiam Idkdpakluptyai gtnjagananilayah sutraydmasa kritmam n 
Yd'sail Vydsdbhidtuiria stamahamaharahar bhaktitastvatprasdddt \ 

Sadyd vidydpalahdhyai gurutama magtirum divadevam namdmi n 
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to N^arjuna only if his special phraseology or dialectical 
methods were referred to in any way.” Dr. Das Gupta 
accordingly holds that the reference in the Bhagavad-Giid 
to the Braluna-Sutras clearly points out a date prior to 
that of Nagarjuna. He suggests that ”its date could safely 
be placed so far back as the iirst century B.C. or the last 
part of the second century B.C.” He is thus inclined to 
place the Brahma-Sutras slightly earlier than the date of the 
Bhagavad-Glfd. There is, so far as could be seen, no 
evidence that could be urged against this conclusion. There 
is thus reason to believe that the reference to the Brahum- 
Sulras in the Bhagnvad-Glld is a genuine one and that both 
these works belonged to one and the same class of religio- 
philosophic teachers who, though Vaishnavas, tended 
towards some form of modified monism. From a text-book 
of monistic Vaishnavas, the Brahma-Sutras soon became 
a text-book of other monists as well. The fundamental 
reason why it came to be recognized a work as important 
to Vaishnavas as to others was that its very aphoristic form 
gave scope for its interpretation in a manner acceptable to 
all who believed in the Fedas and the Upanishads, while, at 
the same time, professing allegiance to Vishnu or Siva as 
the case may be. 

Other Coramentaries Current. 

The above are among the most well-known commen¬ 
tators on the VedCinta-Sutras of Badariiyana. There are 
some others which are not equally famous; one of these is 
the Brahmasutravritti by Dharmabhatta, who describes 
himself in the colophon to his work as the son of Rama- 
chandrarya, who was, i: is added, a disciple of Mukunda- 
srama (Madras D.C. IX, No. 4689, p. 3492). His 
interpretation evidently follows that of Sankara. (See his 
comment, for example, on I. 1. 1, where he refers to 
Sddhanachaiushlaya, which is the discipline prescribed by 
Sankara.) Another is the Sdrtraka Sutra Bhdshya by 
Srimath Chinmayamuni, who was, before he became a 
Sanyasin, called Venkaiya. He also follows Sankara. 

15 F 
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His work is now under examination, on behalf of the 
Mysore Palace authorities, by Mr. V. Subrahrnanya Iyer, 
an erudite Vedantic scholar. 

Other Supplementary Commentaries. 

There are, besides, numerous other commentaries, 
independent and other, based in the main on the inter¬ 
pretation of one of the three leading commentators— 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. Only a few of these 
need be referred to here. Thus, there is the Bmhmasuira- 
vritti, also known as Brahmatatva-prakaiika by Sada- 
sivendra-Sarasvati, which, though an independent com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma-Sutms, follows the viewpoint of 
Sankara {idid., No. 4690, p. 3493). A similar work is 
Brahmasutrabhashya Vyakhya, only a fragment of which 
is known. The author was probably a disciple of one 
Ramananda {ibid.., No. 4692, p. 3495) and a follower of 
Sankara’s system. Sankara’s Bhdshya has had consider¬ 
able attention, by way of elucidation, bestowed on it by 
a long succession of teachers. Their works are really com¬ 
mentaries on the commentary of Sankara. The Pancha- 
pddika (otherwise called Brahmasutrabhashya Vydkhyd) 
by Padmapadacharya is a work of this kind. An 
explanatory gloss on it is the Panchapadikavivaranam by 
Prakasatman. A further gloss on this latter work is the Tat- 
vadlpanam, otherwise known as the Panchapddika-vivarana 
Vydkhydnam by Akhandilnandamuni, Another commentary 
on Sankara’s Bhdshya is Advaitananda’s Brahmavidyd- 
bharanam. Advaitananda was a disciple of Ramananda- 
tirtha, who was himself a disciple of Bhumananda. A similar 
commentary onSankara’s Bhdshya is the Bhdshyaratnaprabha 
by Govindananda (Madras D.C. IX, No. 4679, p. 3482). 
The Sdriraka-nydya-vivaranam is a fourth commentary on 
Sankara’s Bhdshya by the famous Anandagiri {ibid.. No. 
4683, p. 3485). Appaya Dikshita’s Sdriraka-nydiya-rakshdi- 
niani\^ a further commentary on this last work {ibid.. No. 
4086, p. 3488). As is well known, Anandagiri’s work is a 
commentary on the Bhdmati by Vachaspati-Misra, which is 
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itself a commentary on Sankara’s Bhdshya. A gloss on this 
latter work is the Bhdmati-Vydkhyd, otherwise known as 
the Veddntakalpatarii by Amaliinanda. A further com¬ 
mentary on this last work is the Veddntakalpataru-Vydkhyd 
or Parimala by Appaya Dikshita. These different works 
attest to the popularity enjoyed by Sankara’s Bhdshya and 
the interest taken in elucidating it to a growing circle of 
readers. Ramanuja’s Sri Bhdshya has had even greater 
attention bestowed on it. A commentary on this work is 
the TnltvaFika by Ved,antadesika , another is the Nydya- 
prakdsika by Meghanfidri, son of Natha (or Nathamuni) ; 
a third one is the Mula/'j/mvaprakdiuka by Rangaramanuja ; 
and a fourth one is the 9,rufapradipika by Sudarsanasuri, 
who describes himself as the disciple of Varadacharya. 
Sudarsanasuri also wrote a more exhaustive commentary 
on the Sri Bhdshya called the ^rutaprakdsika. A 
gloss explanatory of a portion of this last-named work 
(I. 2 to I. 4) by one Varadavishnusuri is well known, 
besides a commentary on the whole of that work by 
one .Suddhasattva-Lakshmanarya. A fifth commentary 
on the Sri Bhdshya is by Sundararajadesika. It is 
called Brahmasuiravydkhyd, without any alternative name 
attached to it. A somewhat independent commentary 
on the Brahma-Sutras, though mainly in support of the 
Sri Bhdshya, is the Tatlvamdrtdnda by one Srinivasa, 
son of Srinivasatatarya (Madras D.C. X, No. 4894). 
It is largely based on Ramanuja’s work and is written 
in support of it, criticising the Chandrika of the Madhva 
guru and writer Vyasayati, who lived in the reign of 
the Vijayanagar King Krishnadeva Raya (1509-1530 
A.D.). In the same way, Anandatirtha’s Bhdshya has 
had a number of commentaries written on it. Ananda- 
tirtha himself wrote a shorter commentary on the 
Brahma-Sulras, called the Brahmasutra Aimvydkhydnam, 
This is in verse and follows his Brahmasutra Bhdshyam. 
He also wrote another work called the Brahmasutrdnu- 
bhdshyam, which sets out briefly in verse the substance 
of the conclusions intended, according to him, to be 
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taught by the Brahma-Sulras.^^ Anandatirtha also wrote 
an explanatory gloss on his Anuvyakhyanam and this 
work goes by the name of Anuvydkhydnanydyavivaranam.^- 
On Anandatirtha’s Dnihmasutrabhdishyam, a commentary 
called the Tattvapradlpika was written by Trivikrama 
Panditacharya.®^ It was eclipsed by the Tattvaprakdhka 
of Jayatirtha, better known as Tlkacharya (Madras 
D,C. X, No. 4813).Another commentary on it, called 
the Dlpika, was composed by one Jagannfitha-yati {ibid., 
No. 4814).®® On the Anuvydkhydnam, Padmanabhatirtha 
wrote the Sanydyaratndvali, of which MS. copies are 
known.®® But it was elbowed out by Jayatirtha’s famous 
work, the Anuvydkhydna-fika, better known as the Nydya- 
sudhdA On this work of Jayatirtha, there is a further 
commentary called the Nydyasudhdvydkhydnam, or 
Ririmala, by Raghavendra-yati, a disciple of Sudhindra.®® 


A short work in four adhyaya.s consisting of thirty-two versc.s. 
Edited by Krishnuchrir and printed at the Nirnayasagara Press, 
Bombay. 

All these works of Anandatirtha have been printed and 
published by the Nirnayasagara Press, Jtombay. 

Printed by Abaji Ramachandra Savant at the Rama Tatva 
Chapkhana, Belgaum. 

Printed by Abaji Ramachandra Savant at the Rama Tatva 
Chapkhana, Belgaum. 

® ' Jagannatha-yati was a disciple of Raghottama, who remains 
sainted at Tirukkoyilur, South .Arcot District. His work has been 
edited by S. Gop.alakrishn.achariar, under the auspices of the late Mon. 
P. Chentsal Rao, C.I.E., and printed at the Grove Press, Teynampet, 
Madras (1900). 

'I'he Sanydvaratnavali is mentioned by RaghavOndra-yati in 
his work entitled Farimjla. which is a commentary on the Nydya- 
suilhd of Jayatirtha. (See Parimnla, comment, on If. 1. 1, where it 
is thus referred to ;— -Si/iydyarainavalyuktdin tdpidd-.lau vy.inakti. 
Evidently this work w.is still ardently studied by scholars during the 
time Raghavcndra-yati flourished. 

Edited by Krishnachar and printed at the Nirnayasagara 
Press, Bombay, 

Ibid. 
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There are numerous other works bearing on the topics 
discussed in the Brahma-Sufras but these need not be 
referred to here. Nor is it, again, necessary to refer works 
which while belonging to one system of thought seek to 
examine the component ideas of another. Nor again to the 
commentaries that exist on these latter works. Works of 
this type are many and often of great interest. It ought to 
suffice if we noted that all these have for their primary 
basis the text of the Bra/una-Sufms, which they seek to 
interpret in the light of their own systems of thought. 

Style of Sripati. 

The style of .Srl[j.'iti is usually simple though on 
occasions, on account of the involved sentences employed, 
it is rendered somewhat difficult. Evidently he was a 
teacher, accustomed to make lengthy discourses to his 
students. Striking examples of these involved sentences, 
indicating the habit of a s^uru., can be easily quoted. 
Thus, the opening sentence explaining IV. 4. 11 is one in 
point. The sentence with which the commentary on 

II. 4. 18 starts is even a better one. Other examples are 
to be found included in the comments under I. 4. 16, 

III. 3. 19 and III. 1. 20. Many more could be easily 
quoted. Another characteristic feature of Sripati’s writing 
is the extensive use he makes of maxims {iiydyas), a long 
list of which will be found arranged in the alphabetical 
order at the end of this volume. Of the sixty-nine found 
there, I have been able to trace only five in Sankara’s 
Bhdshya. These are the Ai'uud/iati nydyah (I. 1. Sand 
I. 1. 12); Andhaparampara nydyah (II. 2. 30 and II. 2. 37); 
Chchatri nydyah (III. 3. 34); Bijdmkura nydyah (II. 1. 36 
and III. 3. 9) ; and Arthisamarathb vidvdnadhikriyate 
(I. 3. 25). Against the sixty-nine nydyas used by Sripati, 
Sankara is found to use only about twenty-five. Ramanuja 
quotes the Sdkhdchandra nydya (I. 1. 13) and the Nishadhd- 
shtapati nydya (I. 3. 14). Anandatirtha finds no occasion for 
the use of any nydya. His method of quoting apposite texts 
from Srutis and Smrithis, under each Sutra., perhaps, 
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did not necessitate the seeking of the aid of popular 
nydyas. Of iiydyas and the limitations within which they 
could be used, Manu says ;— 

Adhdrmikam tribkirnydyair nignihmydt prayatnatah, 
Don’t try suddenly to provide a rule of action, when you 
aim at an adharina {Manu, 8. 310). A nydya thus should 
not be used to help in the formulation of an adharma plan 
of action. It has its place where there is uncertainty, as 
there is need for reason there. As the nydya goes, Sandiy^dhe 
nydyah pravartite iti nydyah, a nydya quoted by Sripati.®” 
A few of these nydyas quoted by SrTpati may be noted here : 
Apnindrasdld nydya, Nishadhdshtapati nydya, 

Ayaskdntasuclii nydya, Bl/dinkura nydya, 

Andhasandhyd nyd,ya, Bkrainaraklta nydya, 

Artkisamartko vidvdnadhi- Rdlrisatra nydya, 
kriyate iti 7iydya, Sd/ckdckandm nydya, 

Gbbalivarda nydya, Sandhasaupdna nydya, 

Chchdgapaiu nydya, Smnakshap/'avdka nydya, 

Nadlsainiidra nydya, etc. 

What SrTpati quotes as the saiidkd saupdna nydya appears 
elsewhere with the name of Sbpdndrbhmm nydya (see 
Bkdmati, I. 3. 8). Of these several nydyas found in Sripati’s 
Bhdshya, the Nishadhdshtapati nydya is quoted thrice; 
the SthnIdrundhati nydya, 12 times; the B/irantaraklia 
nydya, 18 times; ihe Ayaskdntasuckl ?iydya, 5 times; and 
the Lbharasddi nydya and the Nadisaniudm nydya, each 
four times. Chchatri nydya (III. 3. 3+), Jalasarkara nydya 
(IV. 2.13), Sandehe vdkyaseskdt (III. 3. 7), Gunbpasamhdra 
nydya (II. 3. 7) and Patasaukbcha vikdsa nydya (II. 3. 11) 
are other nydyas quoted by SrTpati that may be referred to 
here. The utility of some of these nydyas in the field 
of Hindu law has been referred to by Prof. Berriedale 
A. Keith (see Idanna-Minmnisa, 97-107). Among those 
referred to by legal text-writers is the Niskiadhdsktapati 

This nydya is found in JuanoUama’s comment on Naish- 
karmyasiddhi. IV. 3. Akin to it is the nydya sandigdkam saprayd- 
janam cha vichdra marhati, Ibid., 1. 29. 
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nydya for validating adoption by a Sudra (see ibid., 
p. 103). The object of quoting, in this extensive fashion, 
these well-known maxims is to prove the position taken 
up by him. They are apposite to a degree where they 
are applied to and the appeal made to them seems thus 
well justified. Sripati’s criticism of opposing views is 
usually direct and delivered with great effect, the reasons 
being stated in categorical form, appropriate texts being 
quoted for the positions taken. The question and answer 
is not seen, though the use of the format terminology 
of objection and answer, such as nanu, na, etc., is quite 
frequent. Neither the point criticised nor the point made 
out is, however, ever in doubt. The dialectical skill 
displayed is undoubted, while the extensive range of 
studies of the author is manifest on almost every page 
of his writing. His knowledge of Baiva literature seems 
to have been intimate. A part of his methodology in 
dealing with an adversary’s view is to closely analyse it and 
set down its constituent parts under specific heads and deal 
with them successively in succinct fashion. Good examples 
of this method are to Ire found in the comments under 
I. 1. 4, I. 1. S, I. 4. 22, ir. 4. 16, III. 3. 63, where each 
point is disposed of under the heads of na adyah, 
na dvillyah, na triilyak, etc. This mode of treating 
analytically the point at issue is reminiscent of Jayatirtha 
{circa 1350 A.D.) who uses it very effectively indeed 
in his Nydyasiidhd. Anticipating objections that might 
possibly be advanced against a view propounded and 
meeting them in advance is also a fairly common character¬ 
istic of the author. This is usually done by the use of 
words or phrases like kat/mmiihyd-sankdydm ; kutah 
(see III. 3. 19; III. 3. 20; III. 3. 23; III. 1. llj, 
kimbhavati (IV. 4. 17), etc. His frequent use of the follow¬ 
ing words and phrases seems to indicate an unusual 
fondness for them:— durnivdrah; anivdryam; vidvat 
ramainyam ; tadeva rainamyam ; dattdnjali prasangah ; 
ghantdghosha ; avickdrita ramamyam; sunyavada sdmrdjya 
prasangah ; rddhdhdntah ; etc. (I. 2. 1 ; I. 1. 5 ; I. 1. 4 ; 
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1.1.2; 1.2.19; 1.3.8; I. 3. 25; I. 3. 38; 1.3.43; 

I. 4. 1 ; I. 4. 28 ; 11. 1. 4 ; If. 1. 8 ; 11. 1. 9 ; II. 2. 37 ; 

II. 2. 40; II. 2.42; II. 2. 44; 11. 3. 16; II. 3.28; II. 3. .34; 
II. 3. 44 ; II. 3. 50). In his st 3 'le, in the nature of autho¬ 
rities quoted by him, and in the purposes aimed at by him, 
Sripati differs from his chief predecessors—Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Anandatirtha. 

An Outline of Sripati’s View. 

We may now pass on to consider Sripati’s Bhashya 
under certain convenient heads for a better understanding 
of its contents. In what follows, the mode of argumentation 
adopted by Sripati is closely followed and care has been 
taken to set down in a non-technical manner his views on 
the fundamental points raised by him. This is intended to 
be no more than a mere outline, the reader being referred 
to the work itself for a fuller understanding of it. 

The Nature and Object of Jignyasa. 

In commenting on I. 1. 1, Sripati remarks that Pariisara 
embraced the Maha-Pasupata diksha. His son was Vyasa. 
He was the author of the Sutras. He enunciates the 
first Sutra to remove some doubt. Is Brahman existent 
or not? In the Veda, in one place it is stated there was 
originally nothing existent and in another that Brahman 
was existent. There is a conflict thus between these 
two views. Does “non-existent” mean “not visible to the 
eye,” or that it would be visible hereafter some time after 
we get the vision for it through the knowledge of Brahman ? 
For we do not know by experience that any man who has 
once died has ever come back. P'urther there is the saying: 
To the body which has been burnt to ashes, where is the 
re-birth? Therefore, by all means contract debts and drink 
ghee {i.e., enjoy in boundless fashion life without the fear of 
having to pay for it even in another life).®® Further the 

°° Bhasmlbhutasya dehasya puuardganianam kutah | 

Tasjnat sarvapravutncna rinam krilva ghrilam pibet n 
Compare the above with the doctrine of the Charvaka Siddhanta, 
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mixture of lime and saffron creates red colour. Similarly 
on this earth, inanimate and animate beings are created and 
destroyed, from samydf^a and viydyya of five elements, prithvi 
etc. This is improper, as such a thing is not within our 
experience. If this were so, then, why not create beings by 
cutting off a part of the body of human beings or animals ? 
It is seen that hsvara has located in cowdung and the like 
life-matter {jivatvani) in an unseen form.®^ And even to a 
Maharaja who is provided with every source of happiness, 
there appear suddenly mental and physical anxieties, diseases, 
etc., which reduces him to poverty and misery and finally 
kills him. The conclusion is thus arrived at that it is 
Jsvara that allots to us these results of the fruit of our 
actions done in our previous births, be they good or bad. 
So Jiva and {iarvm are not different. This Is one view. 
Another Vedic view is that Sarlra is not eternal, whereas 
the Jlva is. If the Jvva is eternal, there is no need for 
a Creator. Thus there are three views:—(1) Brahman is 
existent; (2) Brahman is non-existent; and (3) and 

Jlva are not different. 

attributed to Brihaspati as foriuulated in the Sarvadariana San- 
graha :— 

Ydviidjhhim sukham jirennds/i mrulydragdcharah | 

Bhasmibhutasya dehasya punardgamanam kuta iti n 

d’his saying recurs in Sripati’s Biuishya more tlian once. The 
belief underlying it is treated as an exception to the general maxim 
SadruSdt sadrusddhhavah, wtiicli literally means Like produces like. 
This maxim, according to Hindu writers, does not enshrine a fixed 
principle. Jayanta Bhatta thus denies its truth on the ground tliat 
scorpions are produced from cowdung, in his Nydyamaniari {Vizia- 
iiagram Sanskrit Scries, Edn. 1895, page 466) :— Nachaisha niyamo Lake 
sadruidt sadrnsddhhavah Vrischikddeh saniii/pddd _ gomayddapi 
druSyate y This belief regarding the scorpion is found in the Mahd- 
bhdshya, I. 4. 30, and is used as an illustration by Sankaracharya in 
his commentary on the Hrabma-Siitras, If. 16. Ramanuja also uses 
it. Udayana quotes it in his Vrilti on the Kusnmdnjali, II. 2. while 
Haridasa remarks that a scorpion can be produced from cowdung as 
well as from a scorpion. Of course, the modern view, as propounded 
by writers on biogenics, is that “life can only come from the touch 
of life.” See Col. Jacob’s Laukikanydyanjalih, 11. 81. 
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And there are three different kinds of discussion 
{Vadabheda or Jii^nyrisd)\—{\) VidJii-, (2) Mantra-, and (3) 
Artha Vdda. is thus of three different kinds. In 

this three-fold division, the offering of Jybtishtdma and 
other sacrifices with the desire to obtain Svarfya is Vidhi 
Vdda. In Mantra Vdda, worship {iipdsana) is essential. In 
the same way, Artha Vdda consists in offering praises to 
God {Stbiras). 

To Jlvas, according to their past Kar/nas, God allots 
on their birth their respective meeds of joy and sorrow 
{Siikha and Ditkkha). If this were so, there would be 
no need for Ji.onydsa. The reading of Upanixhads would 
also prove of no utility ; even Yannas would not be necessary, 
since they all treat of Artha and Kama, the realization of 
desires. Such a proposition requires consideration, i.e., 
we should endeavour to ascertain its truth or untruth. 
Hence the need for Jiiynydsa. Jignydsa is necessary to 
establish the ultin\ate truth and set at rest the doubt. 

About what are we to undertake a Ji<ynydsa for? Is it 
for the purpose of establishing that Para-Siva (Brahman) is 
in Sarlra or S^arlra in Para-Siva. There is no truth in the 
first; for it is said that Satyam gndnama7iantarn Brahma ; 
Brahman is all-truth {Satya), all-wisdom {Gndiia) and 
eternal {Anantam). Eka eva Riidro na dvitiydya taste, 
“Only there was one Rudra and no second,’’ here only one 
Rudra is mentioned. Again Rudra ekatva mdhuh, Rudra 
alone is said to have existed; Rudrb vai sdsvatam vai 
purdnam iti] “Rudra is eternal”, “Rudra is ancient”, 
etc., are statements contained in hundreds of Sruti texts. 
These go to show that Para-Siva is true Brahman. The 
termination “ Aham ” refers to the Self inside the Sarira 
who reflects outside and no other second. The fruit of 
Jignydsa is that which could be elucidated by Jndna 
becomes Jndna. Accordingly is Brahman one that could 
be elucidated or not? If he could be elucidated, then 
he is different, which is against hundreds of Sruti texts. 
If he could not be elucidated, then Jignydsa becomes a 
vain matter, i.e., a discussion of no value. Because, it is 
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said that Ajcimekam IbJnta sukla krishnam^ there is only 
one, never-born, and which is alone, and which appears in 
red, white and black colours. Inside there are two: Isa 
and anisa (the chief and the subordinate), ,<,’•«« and agiia 
(the knower and the ignorant). Thus says the Veda in 
different places. In this way, to understand that &arira 
has no end would be of no avail, for it would end in miikti. 
Thus it is also stated in one place in the Veda. Ayamahna 
Brahma “This Atma is Brahman’’, Tatvamasi “ThatThou 
Art’’ and other sayings occur elsewhere. Jiva and Brahman 
are identical and one. But Ahai)t pratyaya is used in some 
places, thereby denoting Idteda pra.tibhasa {l.e., difference 
between Jiva and Brahman). This creates the doubt, why 
should it not be so, why should they not be identical.? 
This Aham pratyaya does not really indicate a difference 
but shows as if there was a difference and thereby weakens 
the argument of Svayam pra/edsa of Brahman, i,e., weakens 
the position that Brahman is self-evident by his glory. 
Aham pratyaya also weakens the power of self-knowing 
Brahman by bringing him into the orbit of never-ending 
Avidya, and drags him into the smaller sphere of man, which 
is much less than that of Brahman. This is a misnomer. 
This leads to a discussion from which no salvation is 
possible, i.e., the argument ends in the destruction of the dis¬ 
cussion. Further just as darkness and light are different 
and are opposed to each other in their characteristics, 
those who stick to the one-sided argument, viz., Yatho 
vdcho nivartanta and other sayings of the Veda, according 
to which Brahman cannot be perceived even mentally, it 
comes to this that there can be no use in beginning the 
discussion of the Vedanta Sdstra. If this doubt arises, we 
answer it thus:—It should not be thus viewed because we 
have to say this: It is meet we should begin the study of 
the Mlmdmsa Sdstra which deals with the Dvaitadvaita 
doctrine which is in conformity with the essence of all the 
Upanishads. You may ask why.? If Brahman is real, he can 
be seen physically and perceived mentally through the aid 
of the evidences afforded by the Agama. Because it is said 
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“There is only Rudra and none others.’’ This is said in many 
Aganias and Vedas so that the evidence afforded by them 
are put as Surya, Chandra, Seasons, Ocean and Time— 
all these are guided by the Will of God and denote their 
own Dhanna {/.e., nature). In this world those blessed 
with wealth, knowledge and all kinds of conveniences, still 
have not got what they seek after. While those who have 
none of these conveniences, at some time or other, they 
obtain what they desire for. This shows plainly that God 
administers over these (human affairs) by His existence. 
This is sufficient ocular proof of His existence {/d. He can be 
physically perceived). In the world we find cars, towers, 
storeyed mansions, enclosures (probably fortifications) and 
the like which are the production of man’s intelligence. In 
a similar manner, there is Paramesvara who is assumed 
to be the maker of the animate and inanimate worlds. 
Some say that just as by the combination of chunam and 
saffron, a reddish appearance is created to the eye, in the 
same way, by the combination of the earth with the other 
four elementals, the animate and inanimate creation comes 
into being of its own accord. This, however, is not true. 
It is not within the experience of anyone—/.<?., nobody has 
borne testimony to—such a combination of the earth and 
the four elementals producing the animate and inanimate 
world consisting of domestic animals, birds and fens 
natune (wild animals). If it is asked why we should not 
assume that it is possible to visualize the animal, human 
and other creations in the same body, with their different 
qualities in it, then we have to suggest that this is against 
human experience. It is known to experience that we have 
to attribute to Tsvara the creation of countless hidden beings 
(he., worms) in a lump of cow-dung’^" just in the same way that 
we have to attribute even to a mighty king who though he 
never for a moment desired mental or physical anxieties 
and old age, death or poverty, yet we see him subject to 
these calamities. In the same way, it is certain that Jivas 
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See footnote 91, on p. 233 ante. 
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realize happiness or discomfort according to their previous 
good conduct or bad conduct, according to the awards of 
an Isvara. But it may be asked if there are not men in 
this world who do not enjoy happiness in place of the 
misery that they should experience and vice versa —as in 
the case of those coming under the heads of thieves and 
adulterers—we would answer that this is a part of Dhartna 
Mlmamsa which it is unnecessary to discuss here. It 
would therefore seem to follow that the argument of Kapila 
and Kanada that this world originates out of jada {i.e., 
inanimate matter) is without foundation. In the Sru/i 
text it is stated:— Asadva idaniaf^ra Cislt. The use of the 
asad herein has to be interpreted as indicating that there 
was an infinitesimally small world, because the word dsli 
is subsequently used. If it is not so construed, there 
would be contradiction as in the further part of the same 
Sruii ih.Q following words occur:— Tato vai sadajdyaia. 
These words {'‘'From fhai Sat came out") show that 
the above interpretation is the correct one. Here in this 
Srnti text the word asat is used. Why cannot it be taken 
to mean that From uotkincy Sat came into being ? This would 
be like saying that a pair of horns have come out of the 
head of a rabbit; that flowers are growing in the sky ; or 
that an impotent person has borne children. Therefore 
what has been said at first is the truth, and this is supported 
by Badarayana in his Sutra, Asaditi chenna pratishedha 
mdiratvdt (II. 1. 7). 

He has sufficiently expounded Asat in this Sutra as 
meaning that infinitesimally small matter. What is Brah¬ 
man ? And how is it clearly understood and how are doubts 
relating to it cleared by going into the Vedas and the 
Agamas? It is for clearing doubts and for realizing 
Brahman from the Vedas and the Agamas that Jignytlsa is 
needed. Brahman is possessed of endless power and is the sole 
cause of the visible and the invisible worlds and is the 
author of worldly attractions fpami) and bondage {pdsa), 
of Sakala and Nishkala (the faulty and faultless), of Sthula 
and Sukshma ; he exhibits himself as Chit and achit ; he 
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is possessed of endless good qualities {anantakalydna- 
g'una) ; he is all happiness. What is Jlva ? It is endless 
{anddi) ; from birth bound down by Mdyd [Mdydpdsa- 
baddha) ; eternally kept in family ties of no consequence 
{ghbra apdra nissdra samsdra vydpdra) ; always subject to 
idpatraya (three kinds of passions) ; and consequently 
always subject to birth and death {ndnd sarlra pravesa 
nirgama). Also, it is ever immersed in self-pride 
{abkimdna visishid), which results in desires and anger 
{kdma. krdd/iii) \e.zdmgto S7{kka TLwd diikkha {t.e., happiness 
and sorrow). The Jlva is the abode of all (this) happiness 
and misery {Sukha and Diikkha). This is Jlvdtman, 
The Jlva and Brahman appear to possess mutually contra¬ 
dictory qualities ; both are beginningless {ajanya) and both 
are eternal {avmdsi). Are both these one or different is 
the doubt raised in our minds ? 

In the P'eda {i.e., Upanishads) since texts like Tatvamasi, 
Aham Bra/imdsmi, Drahmavid Bmhvtaycva hhavati., etc., 
etc., occur denoting between the two [i.e. Brahman 

and Jlva), it is not meet to distinguish between the Jlva and 
the Brahman as being different from each other. To so 
distinguish between them would be wrong. The texts above 
quoted would be rendered meaningless if we distinguished 
between them, though Brahman is described as possessed of 
savineskatva and the Jlva is described as possessed of 
paric/u/iedaiva, the Jlva's qualities being Mdydpdmhaddha 
{i.e. Brahman is possessed of never-ending good qualities 
and the Jlva is ever subject to alterations in the forms of 
Sukha and Dukk/ta, Janana and Marana, etc.). When Mdyd 
leaves him, the Jlva will be one with the Brahman—agree¬ 
ably to the Upanishadic texts mentioned below. Ghata 
(the pot) is indestructible (matter); but the Jlva is in the 
ghata and can obtain liberation by coming out of the 
ghata. And when it comes out, it joins Brahman influenced 
by dtmajndna, as it is said, Sa dtma neli 7zeti, asthulam, 
ananvani, adu'gham, etc., in the Upanishads. These are 
qualities of the Brahman which cannot be kept in bondage 
[parichchedatva). So Brahman is fully described in the 
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Upanishads as being quite free from the touch of all 
worldly connections —Sthula sukshma prapancha vyd- 
vyutta. Therefore such a Brahman should be discussed 
and understood. 

Sripati opines that the first .SttZ/^-^fshould be answered 
affirmatively. He says BraJimajifyyudsa yiiktah, i.e., it is 
meet to discuss the nature of Brahman. In support he 
quotes texts such as : 

Brahmavid dpndli param ; G7idiva sivam Bintam 
atyantam yeti. ; Isani ynCitva amritd bhava7iti ; Dhydna 
Hirmafhmidbhydsdl pdsai/i daliati pandit ah ; ^iva ekddhye- 
yah sivam karah ; Sarvam any at parityajya ; Kshara^n 
pi'adhdnajyi amrutdksliatam harah ; Kshardtma^id vikshale 
deva yiah ; TasydbhidhydnddybjanCit taivabhdvdt bhuyas- 
ydnfe visvamdyd nivrittih ; Tamaki'atirm pasyati vitasbkd 
dhdlu prasdddn mahimdnam Isa/n ; Gndtva devam 
muchyade sarvapdsaih, etc. 

By discussing the nature of such a Brahman according 
to Vedic and Upanishadic texts, Brahniayyndna\% obtained : 
to know that the Jlva is not different from Brahman. After 
knowing this, the Jlva will be rid of all bondage created by 
worldly ties. There will be extinction of sorrow and finally 
the Jlva will obtain paramapitrnshdrthatva, which is Para- 
Sivatva, i.e., Para-Brahmatva. 

Sripati starts with Brahmatva and arrives at Para- 
Sivatva. So this Brahman is Para-Siva, i.e., Paramasiva.*^^ 

It is significant that Sripati calls his work Brahma- 
mlmdifisa, etc., and not Sdriraka-mmmrnsa, etc. The 
former is in accordance with Anandatirtha’s designation; 
while the latter is the designation of Sankara. Why 
Sripati does so will be evident when we remember that 
he accepts the dualistic theory up to a limit, whereas 
Sankara does not. Sankara advisedly designates his 
work d>driraka-m%iiidiHsa because he identifies in argu¬ 
ment Sdrtra (the human or individual Soul) with the 

Cp. Pardsi Nardyanayeva ndnyii/tid in Matidv/idrata, Uiiyoga 
Parva, wliere Para means " above .all ”. 
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Brakman.^^ Sripati’s three points are:— Samsaya, Doubt; 
Vishaya, Subject; and Prayojana, Result. The result 
of discussing of Brahman is to know that he is no other 
than Jlva and to break off the curtain separating them is 
the object of the Jignydsa. 

There is difference between Bhrarnara and K%ta, be¬ 
tween Ibha and rasa. When the hhrdnti is gone, then the 
kita becomes bhrarnara, rasa becomes Ibha. In the same 
way, I'aivaniasi and the like texts in the Uf>anishads 
expound the view that there is no difference between the 
two—the Jiva and the Brahman, i.e., they will be one when 
the screen of agtidna is removed. 

It is very clearly stated in the Srutis, without the least 
doubt, that just as all rivers, as stated in Sruti texts like 
Yatha nadyah syandamdndh saniudre astam gachchanti 
ndmarupe vihdya i tathd vidvdnndmarupad vimaklah 
pardtparam purushamupait.i divyam iti, enter the sea and 
become one with it, losing their separate individualities and 
names, similarly a wise man—after obtaining wisdom 
—gets himself free from his name and form and gets into 
para and parama purusham, i.e.i the highest effulgent Self, 
i.e., Brahman. So it is that all Srutis declare that Jlva is 
capable of attaining to Brahmatva. This cannot well be 
otherwise—this is not said for the sake of formality; else all 
the abovenamed Upanishadic texts will not have spoken 
the Truth. Not only that; they will also have differed 
from the primary teaching of the Ikshyatddhikaranain 
(I. 1. 5). And we will also be vainly troubling our mind 
for a thing of no consequence with a matter from which 
we cannot obtain liberation {Moksha). But every Sruti 
text states that there is Moksha. 

Sdriraka. — From Sdrlra, which means relatin'^ to the body ; 
hence, the incorporate or embodied spirit ; iiuman or individual 
soul. Saiiraka. therefore, means r<dating to the body; corporal; 
incorporate, embodied (as the soul). Sdriraka is the inquiry 
into the nature of tliat spirit {i.e., the embodied spirit), a term 
adopted by Sankara and Ramanuja for thedr Bhdskyas on the 
Brahma-Sutras, 
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Sripati next passes on to formulate how he differs 
from Sankara. According to the Upanishadic text Aham 
ajnah, etc., which means “ I am ignorant,” etc., whereby 
the Jlva says that he is environed by bondage of attractive 
bodily (worldly) ties. If such a thought as Aham ajnah 
is entertained by the Jtva, even as the result of ignorance or 
otherwise {mdydpdsa baddha), then it would amount to this 
that the Brahman, who is nirvisesha (/.<?., attributeless) 
is bound by mdydpddhi, i.e., ignorance or illusion, which 
cannot be explained how it could be, while the Veda 
explains, Yas sarvagmis sarvaroif. iti., Praondnam Brahma 
ill, etc., i.e., that the Jtva who is all-knowing and who is a 
pra.gna, how can he fall into ignorance (or become subject 
to illusion). If this were conceded, one would be falling a 
prey to confusion of thoughts as regards the qualities of 
Brahman and the Jlva. If avidyd is conceded, there is no 
chance of attaining Brahmatva {Brahmatva hhaufra). If 
Brahman is really subject to avidyd, and if avidyd is also 
one of the entities, then there will be the fallacy called 
anydnya dsraya. (That is, Brahmaji will have been asso¬ 
ciated with avidyd and avidyd with Brahman, which is 
mutually contradictory). Further, the Srati text goes: 
Aprdno kyamaudisubhrch. As Brahman is said to be 
devoid of mind {manah) and life {prana), how can such a 
Brahman be subject to the influence of Maya.? Here 
Sankara’s theory that manah and prd^ia disappear at one 
stage, is disputed. Sripati asks, at such a stage how can 
Brahman be subject to the influence of Maya ? In reply, if 
we admit that the Jlva is subject to ignorance {i.e., Maya), 
then we have to admit that there is something else beyond 
Brahman {Brahmdnantara) to remove this ignorance (Maya). 
If so, unsettledness {i.e., confusion) will prevail. The Taifdi- 
rlya text Vdchdrambhanam vikdru ndmadheyam mrittike- 
tyeva saiyam and other similar Upanishadic texts, state that 

Anydnya diray a {antdnya asrayali ).—This is a term in Nydya 
which treats of the fallacy of tlie reciprocal relation of cause and 
effect. 'I'he term suggests mutual or reciprocal dependence, support, 
or connection. 

10 F 
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the world forms the body of Tsvara, Prapanchasya tdddtmya- 
bodhakatvam vidhiyate 'tiacha mithydtvam. This means 
that the world cannot be unreal as it forms the body of 
Tsvara, which again is clearly formulated by the Sutra 
Tadananyatva mdramblimm sabdddibkyah, which states that 
the world which was created was brought into existence 
in his own (bodily) form. If there is untruth in this Sutra 
is the body untrue or Tsvara Himself untrue? Not the first 
—not the body; not the second—because the Sruti says 
Sadeva somyeda niavra ds%t, i.e., that Being existed 
originally (from before the creation). If we now accept 
that there was some one else also, then we will be forced 
to admit that the Advaita doctrine is contradicted [bhanjrd). 
Therefore, just as darkness and brightness prevail, we have 
to admit that bbeda and abheda co-exist. Because the two 
forms, Dvaita and Adzuiita, seen in Tsvara, in the 
forms of Sartra and A sat Ira, always exist as the subjects 
of discussion. Therefore, those holding the tenets of 
NirviMshadvaita will find that Adbydsa {Agtidna, i.e., 
Maya) is not clearly made out. Therefore, Advaitins 
cannot hold that Pyava/idra is only true so long as we are 
in the world and not after we have left it. This process of 
reasoning is fallacious. Because if Ab/teda is accepted by 
us, as urged by them, the Bheda enunciated in the Sruii 
text, Dvd stiparnau sayujau sakhdyaii iti, cannot be 
explained easily. If exclusively bheda is accepted, then the 
ahheda enumerated in Ara//texts like Tatvamasi, etc., cannot 
be met. Therefore to meet the arguments of all the 
Srulis taken together, the only natural way open is the 
enunciation of the doctrine of Dvai/ddvaita, which will be 
in accord with both sets of SruU texts. If we belittle 
Sruti texts in any way, we will only be stultifying our¬ 
selves. By so belittling Sruti texts, we will be approaching 
the domain of Buddhism, which denies the authority of the 
Vedas. 

Vedic texts like Yatdvd ividni bhutdui jdyante, etc., 
declare that the world and the creatures in it have been 
created by Brahman. This proves that the world consists 
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of both Dvaita and Advaita consisting of cause and effect, 
as expounded by the Sutra, Pratigna siddherlingamasma- 
rathyah, etc., and the two Sutras following it (I. 4. 21-22). 
In these Sutras the different tenets of the three doctrines of 
the Vedanta philosophy [Bheda, Ab/ieda, Bkeddbheda) are 
clearly explained. And subsequent Sutras like Ubhctyci 
vyapadesdttvahi. kundalavcit (III. 2. 26) establish the fact 
that the Bhedabliedd doctrine is the only doctrine that can be 
pointed to as not being open to any objection and as one not 
suffering from any contradiction. Agreeably to this view, 
it is explained in the Su/ii Sam/n/d, BheddhhedastcLihabhedb 
bheda efe niatdstrayah i/i, etc. Also in the Mahimnastava^ 
it is thus declared; Duyiivcim knscliid hyutc scikcilci mcipdyd- 
stva dhruvam ida»/ /ayd dyavyddyavyah etc. Thus 
according to some, everything is true and eternal; according 
to others, everything is unreal—both material and immaterial. 

Harmonising Sruti Texts. 

Sripati suggests that there is need for reconciling 
these conflicting texts. Me proceeds to show that the 
same want of harmony between Syiiti texts is to be seen. 
He quotes the Sruti text, Y'aib vdchb ?nvaytanta, etc. [Those 
{Jivas) who are bereft of the good grace of the gurus 
blessing have no salvation.] This is seemingly against the text 
Ananda Byahmanb vidvdn iiabibheti kufaschana, etc. (One 
who knows Ananda Brahman is never afraid of the world.) 
These seemingly contradictory texts can only be harmonised 
by Jignydsa. To prove that gndua obtained by Guru- 
katdksha leads to the knowing of Brahman and that all 
other ways lead away from the path leading to the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman as known to experience, is, says Sripati, 
confirmed by the Taitlirlya text, Brahmaviddpndti param, 
Brakniavid Brahmiivi bkavafi, etc. (He who knows 
Brahman will reach Him and he who knows Brahman will 
also become Brahman.) But then, there are texts which 
declare that just because one knows the Veda, one cannot 
exactly find that great Being, the Brahman. Sripati quotes 
texts like {a) Na vedavin manute tarn bruhaiitam ; 
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{b) Naisha tarkma mati rdpamyd; (r) Tanfvopanishadam 
purushavi pruchchdmi; and {d) Sdstra ybnitvdt, which 
declare that Brahman is not possible of understanding 
through any faulty (or imperfect) sources. He holds that 
he is understandable only through the aid of the doctrine of 
Bheddbheda, which harmonises the meaning of every Sruti 
text relating to Brahma-Minidmsa {Sarva &ruti samanvita 
Brahma-Mimdmsa). It is therefore meet, he says, that 
a beginning should be made for Brahma-Ji^nydsa. 

Meaning of Atha. 

Having thus laid the foundation for his doctrine of 
bheddbheda, Sripati next proceeds to interpret the word Aiha 
as meaning anantara, i.e., after^vards or then. He says he 
does not accept the interpretation that it refers to adhikdra, 
which is the interpretation of Anandatirtha. Anandatirtha 
says that atha refers to adhikdra anantaram, i.e., after a 
man is qrialified for Jianydsa. Though Sripati, following 
Anandatirtha, quotes the Mangalasloka, Omkdrascha atha 
sabdascha dvdvetau Brahmand yyurdh i kantham bhitvd vinir- 
ydiau tasmdt mdngalikdvubhaic, he interprets the word atha 
differently. Anandatirtha interprets the word in the sense 
of adhikdra anantaram, i.e., after the student has obtained 
the necessary qualification of being in a position to assimi¬ 
late the knowledge relating to Brahman. Sripati says that 
because the word Jignydsa is in the Sutra, the word atha 
need not mean adhikdra, because Jignydsa means Vichdra 
lakshanatvdt, that is, knowing after understanding. That 
is, Sripati suggests that entering into understanding, for 
knowing is itself and so there is no need for further 

adhikdra. From the word Jignydsa, we have to infer that the 
inquirer has the desire placed in him {adhikrita) to know the 
Brahman. Therefore atha need not necessarily mean adhikdra. 
Jignydsa has included in it Vichdra adhikdra. The 
desire to know the Brahman is sufficient adhikdra and that 
is implied in the word jignydsa. Then to what does Atha 
refer ? It refers to the prerequisite in one who wants to 
know the Brahman, One who has not the determination 
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{(iiksha) to know Brahman, after freeing himself from the 
three kinds of worldly sins {malatraya) arising from 
nmnas, vak and kaya, cannot know the Brahman. That is, 
freeing oneself from the sins arising from these three worldly 
sources is the prerequisite for knowing the Brahman. That 
is, one should purge himself of these three kinds of sins before 
he can desire to know the Brahman. “ Atha ” (“Then”) 
therefore means “ when ” one has qualified by purging 
himself from the three kinds of sins called malalraya. Sri- 
pati’s interpretation is summed up by him in this dictum : 
Deva-dhdraiia. The term “ Athathah ” implies that when 
the remaining conditions {ses/ia/aks/iana) are fulfilled, “then” 
ji<ri!ydsa commences. What are the seshalakshana ? They 
are the destruction of the malatraya —the sins caused in 
association with kdya, iHV:nasa and vdcJia and when one has 
destroyed these three sins, he reaches the fourth stage— 
gndna —for jignydsa. Dhartna, Brahma and Sdslra in the 
Vodic texts imply karthyn, karma and pkala, i.e,, Cause, 
Action and Effect. Even though he has carried out his 
various duties in his former birth, yet to attain the Brahman, 
he ought to carry out the rules set down in the vidhis {i.e. 
Vedas) in connection with bhdjana (food) and yraniana 
(conduct). He who aspires to A/oksha should have carried 
out the above rules of conduct for malatraya vidhvamsa, so 
that he might be qualified for Bra/ima-jionydsa. This is 
what has been fixed in the A (as the requisite 
qualification for Brahma-ji^nyCisa. For it is said in the 
Taittirlya Upanishad about the desire of the disciple who 
wishes to receive wisdom about the Brahman: — Yadelatck- 
chandasdm rishabhd visvarupah i chchandbbhyb'dhyamrutdt 
sambabhuva. Samendrb medhayd sprunbtu. Amruiasya 
devadhdranb bhuydsam sariram me vicharshanam, jihvd me 
madhumattamd kar^uihhydm bhuri vi&ruvam. Brahmanah 
kb&bsi medhaydpihitah h'utam me gbpdya iti. May the 
Lord Siva who is the Ris/uibJia, i.e., the greatest of all 
prosodies, the Lord of all Vedic lore, who pervades the 
world in the form of the vrsa (visvarupa), grant me that 
mbksha which is obtained by the enlightenment afforded 
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by Vedic knowledge, for which (purpose) I wish to undergo 
this deva-dhdrana {Linifarupa Sivasya dhdraua). May Lord 
Siva grant that the deva-dhdrana will purify my whole body 
purging it of all sins, purifying my tongue, and making it 
more sweet, purifying my ears by the sound of the Veda 
passing through them and by this means purification) 
grant me the bhakti and f^mma (faith and wisdom) required 
and protect me by making me fit to reach the Brahman. 
By the use of the word deva-d/mraua, a doubt may arise as 
to the meaning intended to be conveyed by it; whether it is 
the outward [bdhya) linga-dhdraua or the mental {anlar) 
liny^a-dkdrana or the pyanaval'uit^a-dhdranad"'' 

In texts like Tvam devcLudui parainancha daivatarn ; 
Tasmdt devdh Siva smruiah; and Devydyuiam devdyufani 
yuvdnam, etc., the word deva indicates no other than Para- 
siva, as it generally signifies in the VMa, and is adopted to 
mean it in dc/idra, as there are no other evidences in the 
Sdsiras to show that any other deity is meant in this connec¬ 
tion. According to its root meaning, the word dhdrana 
means the agency through which, as an easy means, salva¬ 
tion is reached. Therefore it becomes devadkdrano bhuyd- 
sam, which means that as I wish to attain to Brahman, let me 
also be joined to those who are fit to understand Brahman 
by wearing him symbolically. Thus I become the wearer 
of Imga—tasmdt mdm medkayd sa/nydjayatu. Then come 
the words P/iuydsam, etc. B/iuydsam denotes the necessity 
for wearing the linga. Linga-dkdrana also implies the 
wearing of the Pranava symbols, for texts like ydvedddau 
svarah prdktd, chchanddvris/iabJiatvam, tatvamasi, etc., 
apply only to Parasiva and also the visvarupa {i.c., form of 
Visvarupa) is also applied to Parasiva only, because in the 
yishtdng-a yogas, the followers of the Veda {vaidikas) 
meditate only on Him as the chief object of worship. 

The Purvapaksha argument in this connection is thus 
developed by Sripati: By the use of the word visvarupa 
in the Rik (quoted above), the Brahma-linga referred to 
therein is none other than visvarupa, except that both appear 


Pranavah means the sacred syllable Aiim. 
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as separate entities and Deva-dhdranam (mentioned in the 
Rile) means that they are both combined in one by the 
process of wearing {yn<rdl). If it is not so divided, 
then the word Gopdya used in the Rik will go without 
any meaning {asambhavdl). j\nd also the word bhuydsam, 
which is used in a benedictory sense, will also have no mean¬ 
ing. But Linyyinam ch-ikrinam dris/itva and such other 
texts like linya mad/iye jasyai-sarvam ; tat praneivaiitarma- 
iiasd linyyamdhnh; /ydt.’/'luiyaju bkriivbr inadhye iiityam 
dhydytt sadd yatih ; liiigaut Brahniaiva kevalam, occurring 
in the Atharvana {Veda), Sdma {Veda), Radra {Sanihitd), 
Ilaaisa {Samkitd), Katihavalli {Samhitd), etc., which say 
that Siva Parabrahinaai is explained [npadesdt) to be Linga- 
rupa, prohibit the outward wearing of the linga {Linga- 
dhdrana). And also texts in the Taittirlya, Kaivalya, 
Kathavalya and other Smrithi texts lay down that Daharam 
vipdpam paravHma hiiutam PritpundarlJcam virujam 
visudd/uim, i.e., internal linga-dhdrana {nntarlinga-dhdrana) 
is necessary. Also in other Sakhas {/>., Samhitas) Bdhya 
linga-dhdraaia is not explained, while other texts, such as 
Visvddhiko Rudro niaharshih tvam deveskn BrOJimandt; 
tvam devdndm Bmhiaamiidiii adkipafdi; vislmuh kskairi- 
ydndrn adhipatih, etc.., state that the unrivalled i5iva is 
greater than the Visva and is the lord of gods and Brahmanas, 
while Vishnu is only the lord of Kshatriyas. Thus it is said in 
the Agamas of which Siva is the author, 'such as Kdmika and 
Vdtula. There is no support for the views expressed in 
Manu and other S/nrif/its and Purdnas which are opposed to 
those made in the Idduiika and Vdttda cigaaias» IVIoreover, 
in the 6th and 8th adhyayas of the Ya/urveda treating about 
Tripura Samhara, from the words beginning with Teshdin 
asurdndm tisrah puni dsit and ending with the words So 
abravit varam vrina anameva pasundm adhipatih asau, etc., 
it is suggested that Brahma, Vishnu and other Devas are 
brought under the category of paiu and Siva himself is de¬ 
scribed as Pasupati : Byahuta Vishnvddi devdndm pasutvau 
sivasya pdiupatitvam. This means that the wearing of Siva- 
linga, Bhasma and Rudraksha, which are the symbols of Siva 
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{Saim laiichchana), are necessary. In this world, therefore, 
the worshipped and the worshipper {aradhya and drddhaka), 
the lord and the servant {prabhu and hhrutyd) are seen in 
separate existence separately existing). So it follows 
that bdhya li>ig-a-d/idrana is found to be a necessary procedure. 
In order to overcome the ties of bondage created by friendship 
and enmity and the animal nature of the jlva, a ninmukshii 
(one who desires vidksha) and a bhakta should wear the 
symbol of protection of pali Idnchchandtmaka parasiveshta 
linga-dhdrana (the symbol of the remover of sins in the 
form of Parasivalinga). This goes without saying. In the 
Kdmika and other dgamas expounded by Siva, it is said that 
linga-dhdrana should be throughout life (/.<?., that the linga 
should be worn throughout one’s life) which shows that when 
one is already invested with one Karma vidhi), no other 
Karma binds him."' On the basis of this reasoning, there is 
no room for one who carries out the Updsana Krama of 
Poundarlka and other l?>raula and Snidrta observances, for 
observing other Karmas. When one is invested with the 
dlksha (i.e., sivadlksha), he is absolved from observing the 
sutaka and other obsequial restrictions {suiakddi nishedha 
darianhia), as also with the performance of the Sdpmda and 
other {i.e., subsequent) ceremonies {Sdpindyddi uttara- 
karmandm vaiyarthya prasangdl). After the &aiva dlksha 
is over, the invested is absolved from jlvalva and prelatva, 
for he is, by such investiture, absolved from the Karmas 
(dsranm dharma) to which he was bound from his birth in his 
caste {svajdiya) ; being from the time of such investiture 
subject to iis duties and responsibilities, he is freed from the 
restrictions imposed by being born in his caste. By this in¬ 
vestiture there is no fear of his falling again into Veda bdhya 
mata {i.e., entering into the limits prescribed by the Veda)P^ 

This argument is again and again urged by Siipati ; while 
one is subject to one vidhi, be cannot be subject to another. 

Siipati’s argument may be summed up tlius : Previous to 
dlksha, one is subject to the restrictions of the caste into which he is 
born ; after the dlksha, he becomes a new person and is subject only 
to the restrictions imposed by the dlksha ceremony. 
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Even such great sages like Vasishta, and other great 
Brahmanishta Rishis and Muktas are found to have been 
observers of jybiishibnia and other duties. As stated by 
Manu and other Smriti writers, Yadvaikincha Manuravadat 
tat b/iaishajam, the medicine prescribed by them for remov¬ 
ing the disease of woridly attachment, should be strictly 
followed. But it may be asked, Brahma and others have 
not undergone, as reqiured by the Smritis, Ag^auias and 
Purdnas, the linga-dhdrana dtkxha and consequently what 
use is there in it ? The answer is that they have nibksha 
through Siaddhd, Bhakli and J)hyd,na in a combined form. 
And as it is said in texts like Taimvani vidilvd atimrutyu 
7nei/\ iidnyah paiitaJi vidyate ayandya., gndnddcvatu 
kaiz’alyam, ndnyah panlah vimulct ay'’., etc., mdksha is 
available by reason of wisdom {guana'',. It is said in the 
text, Mbksham ichchb.t Jaudrdandt (all wealth may be 
desired through Isvara and all vibksha through Janar- 
dana), which shows that Janardana only is the giver of 
mbksha and not Siva. To meet this argument, it is said 
Sayvalingam sthdpayati. Here the ladanlad'^ verb {sthdpa- 
yali) is opposed to the above view. Also, this is against 
the views of other Smriiis, because the verb sthdpayati 
denotes from its root meaning sthdvara linga sthdpana, 
i.e., the est^lishlng of a sthdvara linga on the body. 
Such a linga being held in the hand with the uttering of 
the prescribed mantra {linga-pdnindm abliimantritam pdni- 
niantrani), invests a man with pure thought. Then arises 
the objection if one is thus invested with pure thought, 
then there is no need for investing him with bdhya linga. 
The answer is that just as the Idiichchana., the insignia of a 
king, such as svetachcha.'ra (white umbrella), etc., are not seen 
in servants, so certain of the emblems of Siva, such as 
Garalabhakshana (poison swallowing) zind. Bhujaga-bhushana 
(serpent-decoration), on account of their terrifying character, 
are impossible of being worn by others. Just as there is no 
authority for adopting the mangaldcharana {bnikdra) in the 

Lat is a technical itiniused by Fai.iini to denote the Present 
tense or its terminations. 
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beginning, for there is no Vedic support for such adoption, 
just as one who worships Siva in his saguna form is unable to 
worship him in his nirguna form also, and just as all people 
who wish to attain their desires worship God only in his 
temple, simJlarly the wearing of the linga {linga-dharana) 
seems to be (apparently) against the prevalent (received) 
procedure of the Srutis and Smrilis as they do not permit any 
scope for it. If it is said that this principle is also objected to 
as enumerated in the Sankhya Smi'iti, then our reply would 
be in the words of the text: Liiigadhdrmta radhdhdntastu 
prdiyakshika sruti smritydgama purdiietihdxa vihitaivUna 
Imgiidhdranasya agniJiotrddivat vaidlkatvain siddham iti, 
etc. (It is as decided a fact that linga-dhdraim is in accord¬ 
ance with the teachings of Sridi, Srnriti, Agama, Purdna 
and Itihdsa as the aguilwtravidhi- is in accordance with the 
prescriptions laid down in the Veda.) 

Atha means After Diksha. 

Therefore it is that only after initiation by means of the 
(Siva) diksha {la/. d.%ksIidnantaTai)i) that one should undertake 
Brahrnajigfiydsa {Bra/nnajig-jiydsa vidhlyate). Sripati thus 
suggests that he has established that atha means dlkshdnanta- 
ram, after the DIKSHA and not ATTER OJiTAINING 
AUHIKAkA (as suggested by Anandatirtha). 

The Vedic text J V?/' chchandasdtu rishabhd visvarupah 
denotes that the unlimited Siva assumes a limited form 
to enable those who are his Bhaktas to worship him. 
Upanishadic texts like Ndrdyane nidhanapataye naniah, 
etc., denote that the all-pervading linga is in every¬ 
thing including Narayana, the lord of all people devoid of 
riches {i.c., people who seek mdkslia at the hands of 
Narayana). Therefore Siva is also found pervading Nara- 
yana. Texts like Sarvalinga?]i sthdpayati, etc., therefore, 
refer only to Idiga-dhdraiia, the wearing on the body of 
the all-pervading Siva. This statement is again supported by 
the texts of the Sve/dsvatara, A t/iarvana sirah and other Upa- 
nishads : Prdnchdham praiyanchdham (I existed at first ; I 
exist ever after). It is also said in the Kathavalli and 
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Hamsa Upanishads and in the Lutga Pur ana and other 
works: Tat prdnPAvan/armanasd linij;a tndhuh; Linoti 
SHshuptili ; Lmiia)7t Brahna saudtaiiam; etc. The light 
existing in the internal mind (/>., inner consciousness) is 
called linga ; the siis/iupti {i.e., the dreamless sleeping 
state) is in the linga, i.e., the Jlva in a dreamless state of 
sleep is (verily) the lingr/, i.c., they, Jiva and Linga, are 
one in that state ; the linga is sandla)m {i.e., everlasting), 
etc- The attributeless form of Brahman {Nairupapada 
Brahmapada as opposed to Sdpapada Brahinapada) denoted 
by the linga is just like a form having all the limbs, such 
as kara, charana, etc., and is therefore to be understood 
as synonymous with a Brahman having form. That is 
to say, the Brahman who has no attributes has to be 
understood as equivalent to Brahman with attributes and 
having a body and all limbs. That is, the unlimited 
Siva is worn on the body in a limited form; though 
the unlimited Siva has no form or attributes, he has 
to be conceived as possessing both when worn as Linga 
on the body. 

If the text amrulasya deva-dkdrana bhuydeam is 
divided into deva anti dhdraiia, then according to the 
Apara/niiddhikarana .Vydya, the word Ddva, owing to 
contact with the body on which the linga is worn, not only 
means “ to protect ” the wearer {gdpdya) but also, by being in 
contact {samydgdrtkakatvena), means also the giver of 
Mbkshapada to him {amriitapada vdchya-niokshasya). If 
this is not understood in this sense, it will not satisfy the 
importance of the text appearing in the Sankara Samhitd : 
Lingdnga sangmd vatsa ptmarjanma navidyatc, Yugapat 
gnanasiddhisyat tatho mdksham avdpnuydt ill, etc., i.e., 
the wearer of the linga will have no more births, but will 
attain wisdom and final release. The text, Said ram me 
vicharshanam, states that the wearing of the linga on the 
body makes the Jiva to constantly think and meditate on 
the Lingarupi Siva (whom he is wearing) instead of (being 
distracted by) the many enjoyment-yielding objects of the 
external world. 
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Then the Smriti texts Atyasramastha sakalendri- 
ydni; Atydirami sarvadd sakrudvd japet; Vratarmtat 
pdsupatam pasupdsa vimdksJidya; Vratamelat sdmbha- 
min ; Tat samdc/iaret mumukshuh napunarbhavdya; 
Teshdm evaiidtn BI'ahmavidycLm vadeia Pirdvralam ; 

Tasyeii kathiid hyarthd prakdsante mahdtmandm, etc., 
occurring in the Kaivalya^ Atharvana sirah, Kdl(ig;ni 
Rudra, Mundaka and other Upanishads, state that only he 
who adopts the pmupata vrata is eligible for the teaching 
of Brahmavidya {Brahmavidy(ldhikd,ritvdpadesd,t), There¬ 
fore linga-dhdrana diksha is decidedly to be imparted 
to one who is desirous of learning Brahmavidya [Linga- 
dhd,rana dlkshitasyaiva Brnkmavidyddhikdritvam siddkam). 
If the objection is urged that in the Kaivalya and Sve/dsva- 
tara Upanishads there are no texts prescribing linga- 
dhdrana, and that it is quite enough for one who is 
initiated in the Pdsnpata vrata to smear himself with the 
Bhasma only {Bhasina-dhdrana)', then, it may be stated, 
that is not so. For, one initiated in the Pdsnpata vrata 
should also wear the linga as part and parcel of his body in 
the same way as bkaxma-dhdrana. For it is said;— 
Lingdnga sangindni chaiva punarjanma navidyate 
Vesha pdsupatd yogah pasupdsa nivruliaye, 

Savva veddntasdrdyam atydsrama iti smith. 

Whoever wears the linga on his body will have no 
further births ; this wearing of the linga is the Pasupata 
yoga, i.e., the joining of the linga with the anga or body in 
order to destroy the animal-nature created by bondage {pasn- 
pdsa) in man. This is the gist of the whole of the Vedanta 
and this is the Atyasrama which is declared in the Sruti. 

Further it is said: I-^arabraiimdbhidham lingam 
pasupdsa vimdchakam ; yd dhdrayati sadbhaktyd sa pdsnpata 
uchchyate,. 

The linga which is named after Parabrahman, and 
which removes the ties of bondage and releases the faithful 
wearer (from the same) is called Pdsnpata. 

Sarlra, iritayd hhaktyd lingam paraHvdtmakam, yd 
dhritvd vicharei bhdmau sa pdsnpata uchchyate. 
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Whoever wears the linsa of the Para Siva form out 
of pure mind, physically and mentally, and walks about in 
the world—he is called a Pasupata. 

Ltiigam Si VO bhavct ksheiratn cingani sainyos^ci 
dsrayah, tasmdt linyydnga samyuktd yd pi so atydsraml bhavet. 

becomes Siva ; kshUra becomes aniya {i.e., body); 
both these being combined become lingdnyya, i.e., linga and 
anga ; one who becomes Imgdnga becomes aiydsmmi. 

Brahmachdri grihadhdvd vdnaprasfhd yatistu vd, 
yastu lingdnga samyiiktah sa yeva atydsyann bhavet. 

Be he a Brahmachdri or a grihastha (householder) or 
vdnaprasiha, or a yati {i.c., sanydsi )—whoever combines in 
himself the linga and the anga, he is said to have become 
atydsraml. (The words Pdsupata and atydsrami dcce synony¬ 
mous with lingadhdri. So these words explain each 
other.) 

P'urther, in the Sdmaja'igisJnya sdhhd and in the 
Saddimndo panic had it is stated : Antardhdrano sakto vd 
hyasaktdvd dvi/ottama, camskritya gurund dattam Saiva 
liHgam liraslhale, dhdryain viprena miiktyartham yevam 
veddnlino vidith. 

Whether a Brahmin is to wear the linga internally 
or not, he should accept the li.nga given by his guru after 
consecration and wear it on his bosom in order to obtain 
mnkii —as declared by the Vedantins. 

P'urther) in the Aisvarya sdkhd of Atharvana Veda, it 
is said . Yd vdinahasidrchila lingamekam pardtparam 
dkdrayate satatam viprafi kshalriyd vd i Tasyaiva labhyah 
paratnesvardsau niranjanam piaramam sdmyam upaiti 
divyam. 

One who keeps in his left hand the liuya, the greatest 
of the gieat, be he a Briihmana or a Kshatriya, him 
only the all-pervading and great Isvara will join with 
all his glory. 

From these texts it is seen that dhydna and dhdraiia 
(contemplation of his glory and wearing his linga) of Para- 
mesvara should always be possessed by a nmmukshu, i.e., 
one who wishes to attain mdksha. 
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Again, in the Rudradhydya it is stated : Adhyavdchat 
adhtvakfd pratliamd daivyd bhtshag ttymiena, etc., which 
means that Para Siva only can keep away [Le., ward off) the 
flow of birth, death and samsdm and can effectually 
prevent them (from recurring). Therefore it is explained 
by the Veda Purusha in the Rig, Yajiir and Sdma VMas 
that only one who wears the linga will be capable of obtain¬ 
ing release from the bondage of pam and pdsa {pasupdsa 
virndchakatvam, i.e., the release from the subordinate 
state of animal bondage).^®® 

Again, in the Rigveda occurs the text; Ayam me has Id 
bhagavdn, Ayam me bhagavattard \ Ayam me visva 
bheshajd, Ayam ^ivdbhimarshanah il Ayam mdtd Ayam 
pita ylyam jlvdtur dgamatx Idam tava prasarpanam 
subandha rehi nirViityane)i.a li 

This text states that the liuga that is kept in the hand 
is the Veda Purusha and that &ivdbhimarshana is the 
touching of the S/hdvara-lmoa. And therefore the combi¬ 
nation of the two (the Veda Purusha as represented by the 
linga and Sivdbhimarshana) makes Siva to be in touch with 
the wearer (of the liiiga). 

The same thing is said in the Vdtu/a Sruti :— 

Dhdrayet yastu hastena lingdkdram Bivam sadd l tasya 
hasta sthitam viddhi matpadam sapaddm padam iti, which 
may be thus translated: “ He who always places in his hand 
the linga form of Siva, knows that he has in his hand my 
presence, of great wealth.” “Just as a ball of iron thrown 
into the Are acquires all the properties of the burning Are, 
the man who wears in his hand my world-curing linga 
form will be possessed of all my properties.” 


Cf. Rhd<^avaid, Canto , where the word pasatantyam 
occurs. This word describes men animals drawn by their nose-strings. 
Cf. also the following : Sarve vahdmo balim ISvardyate protd nasiva 
dvipade chatush pddah, occurring in the Bhiigavata, Canto V, 
Adhyaya 1 : We, two-legged animals, carry a bodily sacrifice to that 
great Lord just as the four-legged pasu \% dragged along with a string 
in its nose to the sacrificial fire. 
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So it is said in the Kdmika Agama: Ayam me hasto 
hhagavdn iti, which means “This Almighty God is in my 
hand”. 

From this mantra, it follows that the VMa Purusha is 
firmly held in the hand of one who wears the linga {Linga- 
dhriti). That is, he who wears the Ihiga has the presence 
in this body of the Veda PurnsJiad^' 

In the Yajur Veda (Ashtaka I, Part iv) it is said, 
Ydte RudraMivdtanu aghdrd pdpakd&ini i Tayd nastam 
vdsanta mayd girisantd ahhichdkasih iti il Triyam- 
bakam yajdmahe sugandhim pashtivardhanam I Urvdruka 
miva bandhandt mriithybr mnkshlya mdmrutdt iti il 

Again, it is stated : Sbmdrudrd yuvdmetdnyasmai visvd 
tanushu bheshajdni dhatiam avasyatdm mimchatam yanno 
asti tanushu baddham kruta menb-asmaf iti, etc. 

The meaning of these texts is given in the Linga 
Purdna as follows :— Yd le Bivditanu rndra linga mangala- 
ddyakam \ Lingarn ^ivatanuh prbktd murtir ghbrd tanuh 
smrtitdw Apdpeshu cka bhakteshu taybr madhye Siva 
tanuh I Kasate pararnemsya Hshidsie lingadhdrinah II 
Taydsanta mayd sankhya kdrmiya linga rupayd\ Abki- 
chdiasllil tanuvd girisantd abhiraksha mdmW Triyambakam 
virupdksham lingani b rahmasandtanam II Yajdmahe dhdra- 
yd/na sugandhim pushtivardhanam i Urvdruka7n yathd 
bandhdt mmithyor mukshlya mdmrutdt i Prathajndshte 
Yajm'vede pramie clnmima samgnike n Linga dhdrana- 
indkhydtam Veda punsain rnahdtmandm i Soma Rudrd yuvd- 
metdnyasmai asmabhya ntevahi ■'! Visvdni bheshajdjiishtha 
prdnabhfwdtmakdni cha I tanushu ddhatritaye baddham 
mdydmaydtmakam 11 Kritam yadenoduritam mamd vdkbdya 
kartnajam 1 tadasmadasmata sthurnam mukhyatb vdsya 


The jHiUitra theory is ’liiil if the person who wears in symbolic 
form the deity wlio is to be worshipped, meditates on that form 
uttering the mantra, and tlie name of the deity, in the particular 
form prescribed, he finally attains absorption into that form. This is 
described in the following text;— Mananat trayatc yasfu ma?iira 
ityahhidhiyale \ iasmat manhctja lanmurtim bhakfipari'cna dhiyatdm. 
(See Tantrasdra Agama on Ddyd?iai) 
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tamyiivdm II Munchyauiam kripayd samyak pramdchayatam 
isvarau II 

In the same work {Linga Pnrdna) it is said that 
Paramesvara has two forms : 

Rudrd vd esJia yadagni tasyaite tanu vau 
Ghbrdnyn sivdnyayiii. 

Rudra has two forms, one a fearful-looking and the 
other a serene-looking one; therefore the words Rudra and 
Soma imply these two forms of Siva, Ghdra (the fearful) and 
Ag/ibra (the serene-looking). 

In the Vedic text, yuziam means “yaus” (plural) and 
asmii asniabhyam (third person) means belonging to us and 
viiva means the whole universe. All these forms are as 
medicines (or cures) for the disease of mundane miseries 
{bhavarbgahardni). Ishla, prdina, b/idva, bkas/ua, rudrdksha 
are the signs which will cure bhavarbga. That is, that 
Ishta imga, prdna Itnga, hhdva Imga^ bhasma, rudrdksha 
and other symbols are the cures for mundane ills. That is, 
the wearing of the linga and rudrdksha, and the smearing 
of bhasma, etc., on the body will protect a man from anddya- 
vidydvdsitam, that is, the ills of former existence. The 
wearer will be released from all the ties of this world 
{muchyatam). 

In the Sruti text, Umdsahdyam RaramePoaram prabhum 
trilbchauam nllakanlham pramutam, etc., the two forms of 
Tsvara are established. He who is combined with Uma 
is Soma (or Tsvara). His body is made of the Five 
Upanishads and a beautiful form, capable of removing all 
the ills of family bondage {samsdra dukkham). “You 
two, Uma and Soma, being on our body in the form of 
Ishta and other {Imga}, which being worn [dhdrayitva) 
and never leaving our body, will destroy all the ills 
which have their origin in malatraya {malalraydf7naka — 
that is, mazias, vdk and kd.ya). ” Imr it is said in the 
Sruti: Visvetlevdu vidushd vbditavyam saivam lingam 
pradhrutam sarvavedaih taddtma siddhyai niimibhih nmkta 
kdmaih kanthb haste mastake vd bhavati dhdryam n 
That Sivalinga which, according to all the Vedas, 
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signifies the Lord of the Universe as is known to the 
wise, and whose wearing is supported by the VMas 
should be worn by those who wish to attain their desires, 
on their bodies, either in the neck, or on the hand or on 
the head. As this is so stated in the Sdma Veda, therefore, 
the wearing of the Sivalin^a, which is a cure for all 
worldly miseries, must of necessity be adopted by all who 
desire salvation {miunuk.^huhhih). 

In his Siddhdnta Stk/idnmni, Renukficharya interprets 
the Rigveda mantra Pavilramte, etc., in the light of linga- 
dhdrana {Lingadhdrana paratvhia 7iirdesdt). He thus 
interprets the Rigveda mantra referred to:—The linga is 
nam.ed Brahman. The lord of Brahma is Tsvara. There¬ 
fore the linga is said to be the purifying agent {tat- 
pavitrani). By being in contact with it, the body becomes 
purified. The Rik, therefore, says Pavilramte vitatam 
B rah Dianas pate, i.e., the body coming in contact with the 
linga, will purify the wearer. Therefore such a linga is 
necessarily to be worn for obtaining consecration by a 
Saiva who would be faultless. A body devoid of such 
consecration [dlkshdrahita) will never attain salvation 
{uttamapadam). Just as failing to perform Sandhyd- 
vandana is counted as a religious omission and a 
sin, so is a person who has not been consecrated in due 
form accounted a sinner. Again, it is said, “a bhakla who 
does not wear the linga on his body until the moment of 
his death, the food that he takes daily is (no other than) the 
flesh of his own body.” He who does not keep on his body 
the linga, his body is as useless as that of a corpse. There¬ 
fore the wearing of the linga is as important as maintaining 
a sacrificial fire throughout one’s life. Just as a piece of 
burnt wood found in a cremation ground is prohibited from 
being used for other purposes, so is one who does not wear 
the linga on his body disallowed from observing every rite 
prescribed {sarva karma, bahishkritah). Thus it is stated 
in the Vdtula, Skdnda, Laingya and other texts which 
treat of the failure to wear the linga. Next as to bhuydsam 
iti, it should be taken to mean medhdvl-bhuydsam, i.e., 

17 F 
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Brahma-varchasvi-b/mydsam, i.e., that which causes one to 
possess the brilliancy of Brahman. Here, the meaning 
applicable to dsam in the text Ahamekah prathamamdsam 
Hi, “ I alone at first existed,” should be given to dsam in 
bhuydsam {bhu + dsam). If that is done, there is here 
vidhyarthdpapattek. That is, by means of the vidhi (the 
prescribed ceremonial), the result follows. Therefore the 
wearing of the linga (after the diksha))?, testified to by the 
dchdra that has prevailed from yore [ahamekah prathama¬ 
mdsam Hi). Failure in securing such a consecration will 
prevent the warding off of the eternal three-fold sins 
[malatraya) of the three-fold physical body [sarira-traya). 
The function of consecration is also a Vedic one. In the 
Vdtula, it is stated: —Vaidikatvam yathdvakshye sarvaveda 
pramdnatah i Veda veddnta siddhatvdt vaidikam liiiga- 
dhdranam ll Veda veddnta sdstreshu purdneshvdgameshu cha \ 
Brdhmanasya samdkhydtam lingadhdranam Hi il I declare 
that linga-dhdranam is a consecration (of the body) rendered 
necessary by the Vedas as the same is affirmed by all the Vedas 
and Veddntas. In all the Vedas a.nd Veddntas, and Purdnas 
and Agamas, linga-dhdrana is stated to be necessary for a 
Brahmana. In the Yajur-Veda generally and Taittiriya 
Samhita'vsx particular, the statement is affirmed:—” To those 
who aim at mbksha, linga-dhdrana is spoken of as a necessary 
consecration.” The same is understood from Chchandas 
and Veda, where it is said that linga-dhdrana came to be 
born from Amriia (ambrosia). In the Linga Purdna, it 
is said:— 

Indrastu Paramaisvaryasdli Samba strilochanah, mdm 
medhayd pragnyayd cha sprundtii prinayatvatha, amrutasya 
mbkshaldbhdya sarvadeheshu sarvadd, devasya lingardpasya 
tdvasya paramdtmanah, dhdranam tad dhritiryasya devadhd- 
rana ishyate, tas mat sartrammeloke vicharshana makilbisham, 
jihvd me rasand, bhuydt madhurdldpabhdshim, karndbhydm 
srbtrayugmsna bhurivyasrnvamasmyaham II Brahmanah 
pdrvatisasya kdsddhishthdnamevahi, aseriva yadd Idke prag- 
naydi medhayd vritah, srutam tatsravanddvni me gopdya 
prayatnatah, ityddind II 
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In the Linga Purdna, the linga consecration is stated 
as absolutely necessary to protect the body spiritually. In 
the Smritis, ItiJidsas and Purdnas, it is said that to triumph 
over this world, is this consecration rendered necessary. 
No Rishi will feel any doubt to this procedure of consecra¬ 
tion nor object to it as it is sanctioned by the Veda. 
Therefore no other procedure is stated to be the right one 
by the Vedas. 

In the Sdnkhya Sinriti, it is stated that the wearing of 
the linga, chakra, etc., should not be allowed as it is 
objectionable {nishedhah). Such a statement cannot be accept¬ 
ed and followed {navidheyam), because Vedic support is 
the one important thing and there is support for linga- 
dhdrana in the Veda. In the Veda, it is stated udite, jidioti 
(offer the sacrifice at the appearance of the sun) and anudite, 
juhdti (offer the sacrifice just before the appearance of the 
sun on the horizon) in expressions which are contradictory 
to each other. In this instance, the two expressions belong 
to two different branches [sd.khd) of philosophy, one to the 
Mayaviidins {dhurta smdrfa md,ydv<xdins) and the other to 
their opponents. These two schools are not in favour of 
each other. They make use of their own invented groundless 
arguments {kalpita nishedhah') to support their ideas and 
discard those of their op[)onents. Their statements carry 
as much credibility as the one which says that there is a 
lotus flower (growing) in the sky. Similarly iapta liiiga- 
dhdrana has, it has to be inferred, as much truth in it 
inasmuch as it is un-Vedic. 

Since the word Chaki i is put on a par with the word 
linginam and its wearer is put on a level with the wearer 
of the linga, an examination of the relative positions of 
the tapta lingi and the Crania lingi, with the aid of 
Srutis, Smritis, Purd7io.s, Agamas, etc., is rendered 
necessary. Such an examination proves that the latter 
is the superior of the two. Therefore tapta linga-dhdraria 
would be a procedure outside the purview of the Vedas. 
There are two ways adopted in the wearing of the linga : 
one srauta and the other adrauta. The former is called in 
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the Saiva religion suddha linga-dharana {Shadadhva 
htddha linga-dharand) ; and the latter is called the tapta 
linga-dkdrana {airaula tapta Ihiga-dhdrana). The Vira- 
salvas being iyautas and followers of the Vedamarga only, are 
prohibited from having recourse to tapta linga-dhdrana, 
which is stigmatised as sinful {pratyavdyah mahdnbhavet). 
This is so stated in the Siddhdnta Agama. Just as one 
who maintains a sacrificial fire of one particular kind finds 
it unnecessary to maintain a sacrificial fire of another kind, 
though the maintenance of both of them may be in accord¬ 
ance with the Srutis (uhhaydh sya/itatvdt), and just as one 
who has begun the performance of one karma finds himself 
unable (being prohibited) to begin the performance of 
another karma, agreeably to the Vedic injunction, similarly 
in adopting &aiva diks/ia, two conflicting methods of linga- 
dhdrana would be irregular and opposed (to Vedic proce¬ 
dure). Such a condemned procedure should not be simul¬ 
taneously adopted in a matter of life-long dlkska like linga- 
dimrana, as the procedure presented on the analogy of the 
Pancharatragama (as to tapta linga-dhdrana) is not Vedic. 

For one who wears the Imga, there is no kind of 
pollution caused; pollution arising from birth and death, 
just as in the same way one who has installed the sacrificial 
fire need not observe the pollution arising from birth or 
death. He can continue during that period the worship of 
the linga without any break. And therefore one who wears 
a linga throughout his life will always be a consecrated 
person and as such will have no need to observe such 
pollution. As stated in the Vedic text Sarvalingam 
sthdpayati, that is, the wearer of the linga is always 
under the spell of purity for the very reason he wears it on 
his body. Because it is said in the Pardiara Smriti, the 
Siddhdnta Sikhdmani and other works that the worshippers 
of Siva and the installers of the sacrificial fire—these 
two classes of people—and a Brahmachari, that is, one 
who has been invested with the sacred thread, and a 
Sanyasi are not subject to any kind of pollution. Again, 
it is stated in the same works that a woman who is fond 
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of always worshipping the linga, one who is confined 
{sutaki) and one who is observing the courses {rajasvald) 
are a crore of times purer than the sun, fire and the wind 
{ravi, agni and vdyuh). Further, the same works lay 
down that neither at the time of birth nor at the time of 
death should Sivapuja be abandoned. These statements 
prove that the body which bears the linga on it is never 
polluted and is quite free to offer worship to the linga at 
all times without a break. 

Next is the fact that customs contrary to these texts 
exist do not take away from their validity. (The customs 
lack support and so cannot be held to nullify the texts.) 
The validity of the Sianta rules is not affected by the 
existence of customs sanctioning the offer of animal 
sacrifices at the Jyotishtoma, Atiratra and Paundarika 
rites, the partaking of animal food and the drinking of 
Surd (Soma juice) at them, and the enjoyment of conjugal 
felicities by Brahmacharins during day time with — 
though these are manifestly against the morals of the world 
and against dchdra as declared in the Srutls. 

Next, as Saivas are thus free from pollutions of these 
five kinds—birth, death, rajasvahi, etc. {pancha suiakdbkdve) 
—they are superior to the four Vanias {Varnachatushta- 
ydiltatva). It is just that the food touched by them should 
be partaken of. To say—as some say—that those who 
follow the Vedic injunctions should not have intercourse with 
Lingadhiiris who, following the Saiva Siistras, do not 
observe the five kinds of pollution, is not correct. (The 
suggestion is that such a statement is lacking in support.) 
For it is said in the (Saiva) Siddhdntas, Agamas and other 
authorities that just as one during the time the sacrificial 
fire is being installed need not observe (the pollution result¬ 
ing from) the courses of his wife, similarly one who wears on 
his body the linga, which he worships of his free will (i.e., 
with sincere devotion) is unaffected by pollution. Just as 
the tongue should not be touched by the hand for fear of 
pollution but still the mantra pronounced by the tongue is 
still very holy and produces holy results, so a Saiva has no 
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pollution for the very reason that he wears the lin^a on his 
body. According to the Veda, he will never become 
polluted even if he is touched by others. After the Saiva 
Diksha is undergone, there is no such thing for a man as 
Pretatva and Jlvatva {i.e., he is absolved from these two 
kinds of pollutions). Though it is declared that the 
performance of ceremonies pertaining to birth and death are 
not necessary any further after Baiva Diksha, it is wholly 
incumbent upon Saivas to observe the other rites which are 
prescribed for them in the Baiva Agarnas. For it is said in 
the Sankara Sanihita, Siddhania Bikhdniani and other 
authorities that those who worship Srlkaniha constantly, 
according to the rules prescribed for each caste [Svajdti- 
vikilam dharmam), are as holy as Mahesvara himself 
{te vai Mdhesvardh smrutdh), wdiile the worship offered 
by those who adopt modes of worshipping Him not prescrib¬ 
ed for them, is not accepted by Him. Biva formerly 
proclaimed that every varna should practise what was 
prescribed for it; those who transgress the rules (laid down) 
would show lack of faith and become sinful. Just as those 
who transgress the orders of a king become punishable, 
those who transgress the ordinances of Siva are liable to the 
punishment of being thrown into Naraka {Namkasialhd). 
Bambhu ordered Samba to punish those who transgressed 
His oi'dinances ; therefore every one should strictly hold fast 
with wisdom and faith to those ordinances and worship San¬ 
kara. With them (those who adhere to His ordinances) He 
becomes much pleased. Therefore one must become pos¬ 
sessed of wisdom and good practice until one’s death. Even 
though he attains wisdom, he should not leave the karma, 
which is the source for yielding good results. Also, good 
practices enable a man to appear holy and adorable. And 
one who is destitute of good practices, becomes blame¬ 
worthy in the eyes of society and the world. Just as eyes 
and limbs are mutually combined in obtaining wisdom, in 
view of good results these limbs should be so used as 
to produce the best fruits desired. Therefore to protect 
the ordinances of Siva, one should become a bhakla Sivavrati, 
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i.e., staunch and faithful Siva-vrati, and surrender him¬ 
self to Siva {Sivdrpana) by offering to Him all wise acts 
done by him, strictly following the path of the Veda. This 
is what has been stated in detail in the Sankara Samhita 
and the Siddhmita Bikkdmani. 

Though nothing immediately useful may result in one’s 
own favour in the case of one who acts in accordance with 
the ordinances of Siva, yet he should not travel beyond the 
right path just as a subject would not break the laws of his 
king. After obtaining Siva Diksha, one should strictly 
adhere to it and act up to Siva’s ordinances. For it is laid 
down in the Sruti text Dhishasmad-vdiah pavate, iti, out 
of fear, blows the wind. Even the Wind and the Sun 
Gods blow and shine forth (respectively) in great fear 
and with due reverence to the ordinances of Siva, for 
fear that if they broke even by a little the laws of 
Paramesvara, they would be putting themselves in a 
position in which they would be causing inconvenience to 
the whole world, and preventing those in it from performing 
the karmas they have respecti\'ely to discharge. What need 
is there to speak of the mere men who are blessed with little 
wisdom ? In the Linou Purdna it is said :—“ We, Brahma 
and all others, are like quadrupeds [pasavah) and you our 
Lord or Paii. Therefore you are cdWoA Pasupati,” So say¬ 
ing all the Gods wore on their bodies the Bivalinga and they 
all became Pdsupatas, i.c., they accepted the Lord Siva as 
Pasupati. And so the Lord Siva is the chief object of wor¬ 
ship for Brahma and other Gods. And they wear on their 
bodies the b/mti (sacred ashes) and riidrdkskaki (the sacred 
rudrdkshi beads) and the Unga. And Siva, looking at the 
faithful Gods, Brahma, Vishnu and others, decorated with 
sphatika mala, killed Tripurasura and protected them. 
This proves that Sivalinga-d/idrana was accepted by 
Brahma and the other Gods. It is also stated in the San¬ 
kara Samhita of the Skanda Purdna:-— Vishnu 
and others among Gods and Gautama and others among 
Rishis ever wear on the best part of their bodies the Siva- 
linga : Hari suspended the linga on his chest; Brahma 
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wore it on his head ; and thus wearing the linga they went to 
their own places. In this world, the lingo, is actually seen 
worn in the temples of Anantapadmanabha, Vitthalesvara, 
and Narayana—in the hand, on the head and other places 
respectively. So nobody can have in this world even the 
suspicion of a doubt about Linga-d/idrana, i.e., the wearing 
of the linga. 

Srutis say that the chief qualification that one should 
possess for Moksha is the union (yoga) of sraddhd, bhakti 
and dhydna. But according to some, it is dhydna and 
gndna that secure salvation. There is therefore no necessity 
according to them for wearing the linga on the body (such 
wearing after the Diksha ceremony standing, in the opinion 
of Sripati, for bhakti). There is absolutely no use of such 
a doctrine as this {na kinchit praybjanam ili). In the 
Srutis it is stated that freedom from the bondage of worldly 
illusions [Visvanidyd nivrittih) will be obtained by constantly 
praying for Siva [tasya abhidhydndt), by wearing on the 
body the symbol of Siva {i-e. Lingadhdrana ybjandt) and 
meditating on the qualities of Siva {tatvahhdvdt). By this, 
declare the Srutis, the sight of God {Sdkskdtkdra) will be 
finally secured and instantaneously all mdyd will be removed 
{sakala mdyd nivrittih). By lessening the authority of the 
Sutis {Sruti sankoche), we are setting it at naught {mdnd- 
bhdvdt). 

Even Bhagaviin Vyasa has explained the three-fold 
nature of updsana (I. 1 . 32) J%va mukhya prana lingdn- 
netichmnbpdsdt traividhyd sritatvad iha tadybgdt, whose 
meaning is thus explained with the aid of the Skdnda 
Purdna :—Meditation {mdnasbpdsanam) should be done in 
the mind {hridaye) or at heart [dahara), either by the utter¬ 
ing of the Panchdkshari, Gdyatri or Rudrasukta. This kind 
of meditation is called Vdchakbpdsanam. The next kind of 
meditation is by holding the Sivaliuga in the palm of 
the hand or (kept concealed) in the grain or in the fire. 
This kind of updsana is called Kayakbpasanani, done 
out of sraddhd and bhakti. Thus, in this way, every 
initiated person (Dvija) should worship with three-fold purity 
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{trikaranaih)- This done, he will attain mukti. This is the 
Vcdic method; and there is no other method (of obtaining 
mukti). For it is said:—A great man {mahatma) thinks of 
the same (thing) in his word, mind and action in the same way. 

So, those who offer sacrifice in their minds {manasa 
yagna) without being duly initiated, and without wearing on 
their body the linga externally, derive no benefit from it, 
for such mdiiasa yagna (without the contact of the lingo) 
will not have freed thenr from the three-fold sins of the body 
{malatraya dhvamsdbhdvdchcha). Just as the previously 
initiated person only is qualified to chant the Vedas and to 
perform the Sandhydvandana every morning, so according to 
the Sdstras he who wears the li//ga on his (external) body 
is alone entitled to Sivadhydna and Sivagnana {i.e., medita¬ 
ting on Siva and acquiring full knowledge of Him). 

Just as fire is necessary to prepare food, so the 
external wearing of the lingo {bdhydngasya linga-dhdrana) 
is absolutely necessary to enable one to internally meditate 
on Siva {antar dhydna). If such a procedure is not adopted, 
the previously quoted authorities— Sruti, Smriti, Agama 
and Purdnas —will be of no use and everything will be un- 
Vedic {Veda bdhyatva prasangdf). For it is declared 
by MiDiu^ Gautama- and other Smriti writers that he is a 
dhydna yogi, who during meditation is found to possess on 
his body the Sivalinga {Sivalingdnga-samyulah) and who 
repeats the mantra by his mouth, who meditates in his 
mind, who wears on his external body— i.e., on his head—the 
linga, who puts on the necklace of Rudriiksha and holy 
ashes and who keeps his tuft of hair {iiikhd) on his head— 
for these are the characteristics of a twice-born person {etdd 
Brdhmana lakshanam). This procedure—of wearing the 
linga —is one in accordance with Vedic requirements and 
hence is not opposed to the Veda. It is stated: Mdksha- 
michchet Jandrdandt 

This is from the Skii’idu Purdna and lire full text is as follows ;— 
Aham btiogaprado valsa mbkshadastn Jandrdanah, which may be 
thus translated :—Dear boy, I can give every felicity in life, but 
as for moksha you should go to Janardana. 
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Janardana [t.e., Narayana) alone can give mbksha and 
He alone should be worshipped by those who wish for 
it. This, however, is not so. For there are Sriiti texts 
like the following:— 

&iva ekd dhyeyah &ivainkarah sarvamanyat parityajya II 
Isam gnaiva anirntatvameti II 
Gnd/vd Sivam sCmtin/atyanfamcti II 
Isam gndfz'd amrtid bhavauti II 

Dhydua nirmathandhhydsdt pdsam dahati paftditah II 
Ksharam pradhdnam amritid/csharam harah II 
Tasydhhidhydndt yojaiidt tatvabhdvdt bhuyaschdnie 
vi&vamdydnivriltih li 
Eka eva Rudrb na dvitiydya fast he n 
Viivddhikd Rudrb maharshih ll 
Vb devdndm prathatnam purastdt ll 
Tamakratum pasyati vltasbkah ll 
Dhdtuh prasdddt mahimdnamuam ii etc. 

These and other like Smti texts show that Narayana 
is not a god of the Brahmans {Brahmana devaid) and 
Smritis which contradict Srutis cannot be accepted as 
authoritative (declarations). Even such Smritis also 
state that mbksha is to be attained by the worship of Siva 
through generations. For it is stated in the Skanda 
Purd7}a \— 

Sdnkhyaybgasahasrbna janmand Dvaitagb bhavet i 
Tanmalasya sahasrena Sauravam mata7nasnute i 
Tatsahasrasamabhydsdt Gdnapatyamatb bhavet i 
Tatsahasrena bhulokc Vaish^yavani matannryate l 
Tadvaishnavasahasrena Sdkto bhavati sarvadd i 
Tatsahasrdt mahdbJmga Saivasdmdnya zichyate i 
Tatsahasrena viprhidra Vlrasaivamatb bhavet \ 

Tenaiva muktimdpnbti rtiinyathd bahuyatnatah II iti. 

If one practises Sankhya-yoga for a thousand genera¬ 
tions, he becomes a Dvaita; if he practises a thousand 
years more, he will then attain to the Saurava 7nata by 
practising for a thousand generations, one of the Gdnapatya 


Satcrava mata denotes the worship of the Sun. 
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mata after practising a thousand years that mata, he 
becomes a Vaishnava ; if he continues practising a thousand 
years that Vaishnava mata, he becomes a Bdkta religionist ; 
after practising for a thousand years that religion, O Maha- 
bhaga, he becomes a Silmanya Saiva ; and after practising 
for a thousand years that religion, O Prince of Brahmans, 
he then becomes a Virasaiva. Thereby {i.c., by becoming 
a Virasaiva) he obtains rnukti ; and not by any other means 
in spite of any number of attempts. 

It is heard from the Kdsikhanda that those who obtain 
Vishmtsdrupya (form of Vishnu)—such as Sivasarma and 
others who entered the Vishnu-loka—have finally to obtain 
their rnukti through the worship of ^liva. 

It is also stated in the Mahimnastava, in the part 
beginning with trayl sfuikhyam" and ending with 
tvamasi payasdmarnava iva", etc., that, considering all 
religions, one’s own as well as others {svamatdnyamatdni 
nirupya), it is proved that Siva is the final goal for every¬ 
body to reach {^iva eva sarveshdm prdpyasthdnam). 
It is also heard from the Kdslkhanda that even Vyasa, 
after removing his shijulders and planting the same (in 
the ground), got himself, with his disciples, initiated in 
the Sdmbhava Diksha and thus became qualified for obtain¬ 
ing mdksha}^"' 

Ganapatyah is a worshipper of Ganesa. Ganapatyam is the 
worship of Ganesa. 

There is a reference here to the story of a disputation 
between Vyasa and a Virasaiva saint, in which the former was 
defeated by the latter wlio, in consequence, had to acknowledge 
the superiority of Siva over Vishnu. And, as a mark of such 
victory, Vyasa had to sever his right shoulder, the same being 
planted in the ground. A lithic representation of what is popular¬ 
ly called Vyasaita iolu is to be seen in certain parts of the 
country—for instance, at the gate of the village of Kunthur on the 
banks of the Cauvery, not far away from Kollegal, on the road to 
Talkad. A banner of the Murugharajendra Mult has on it 
a representation of this Vydsana tdlu. There is a Basavesvara 
temple at Kunthur, close to which is a slab on which is an 
inscription dated in Saka 1467 (=.4.D, 1545). This inscription 
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In the text Sarvalmgam sthapayati, the verb sthdpa- 
yati, though it indicates the meaning in the sense of the 
present indicative mood, of doing something ordained 
{vidhyarthdpapatleh) yet it can be used without any 
objection {bhMaddshaJt) in many different ways. It is 
stated in the text (of the Purvamlmdmsa) Ag-neyd’sktd 
kapdio amdvdsydydin ilivat, on Amilvasya day, on the 
kapdla, Agni must be worshipped. This injunction that 
Agni must be worshipped on the kapdla on the Amavasya 
day is not observed by all, because such a thing is not 
easily possible. Yet such a thing is imagined to have been 
done. In the same manner, though the word sthdpayati 
means “installing in the earth”, 3 'et the meaning of the 
Sruti text implies that it might be applied both to installing 
in the earth and in the hand as evidenced by {Sruti) 
injunction and by practice. 

It must not be supposed that linga-dlidrana becomes 
effective only by installing the Hnga in the hand, and by 
meditating (on it) and worshipping (it). It is found that 
puja is effected by meditation (through the mind) in 
addition to what is done by the hand, as the word “hand” 
{pdnisabda) is not directly connected with puja. The 
suggestion of some writers that the word pdnimantram is 
the equivalent of pdnind abkhuautritam is not acceptable 
to us, for if we take the secondary meaning of the word 
mantra {maiitraiabda) then it results in the violation of the 
Ikshatyadhikaranani. {1 kshatyadhikaraiia virddha prasangah, 
that is, Iksyatyadhikarana of the Brahma Sutras I. 1.5.) 
The meaning of this mantra is very clearly explained 


records a grant to tlie Mahanaiidiivaramatha at the place. 
Another inscription dated in 1512 .4.1). records a gift of taxes 
in the village for providing food and clothing to fifty Wodeyars 
of the Sivachara sect, who were connected with the Salura 
Sant:!devara-Sindia.5ana {M.E.R.. ln.scription Nos. 21 and 23 
of 1910). The temple of Mahadeva or Mahalingesvara at 
Kundathuru (the ancient name of Kunthur) goes back to the 
time of the Western Ganga King Nitimarga, who has been assigned 
to 850 A.D. (See Af.E.R., No. 24 of 1910.) 
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by Bhagavan Vedavyasa in the 21st chapter of the latter 
part {^Uttarabhdga) of the Linga Purdna as follows:— 
Yajurapydha sarvam vai ling am sUidpayafiti cha i 
Tasmdt dhdryam mahdlingam pdnimantreti mantratah II 
Pdnau lingam vmikshipya dikshdkdlc guruh sivam l 
Yena smarali lanmantram pdnimantram vadanti hi II 
Pavitratvdt mahesasya Hvasya pratipddandt l 
Pavitrikarandt ptinisdm pavitramiti kathyate II 
A tah sarveshu kdleshn dhdrayeJ lingamuttamam I 
Gachchan iishthan ttpavishau saydub'pyanyathdpi vd i 
Stuchirvdpymuchir vd'pi lingam sarvatra dhdrayet li 
Lingadhdri sadd suddhb nijalingam mandharam l 
A rchaybt gandhapiishpddyaih karapithe samdbhitdh n 
Nitydni karmabrinddni iathd naimiltikdni cha i 
&ivdypanadhiyd kiirydt saniyak gndndbhivriddhaye n 
The Yajurveda also declares sarvam vai lingam slhdpa- 
yati, i.e., the linga is installed ; that is, the mahdlinga is 
installed in the palm of the hand by chanting the pdni- 
mantra. When one keeps the linga in the palm of his hand 
during the period of the dVcsha and meditates upon the 
Holy Guru Siva by (uttering) the same mantra (whereby 
he is sanctified), he is said to have uttered the pdnimantra. 
By uttering what mantra in the name of Lord Siva one 
becomes purified, that mantra is called pavitra (i.e., the 
sanctified mantra). Therefore at all times such a sacred 
linga should be worn (on the body). Even while going along, 
standing or sitting in one place, or sleeping or in any other 
condition (or state), while in a state of purity or impurity, 
the linga should be worn alike at all times. A lingddhdri 
is always pure and he should always worship his loving 
linga by offering sandal, flower and other materials, 
keeping it in the palm of his hand {karapithe). This 
he should adopt from day to day both in (the performance 
of) his nitya and naimittika karma {i.e., karma 
performed daily and on special holy occasions), and he 
should make over his deeds in the name of (Lord) Siva in 
a spirit of self-renunciation (with a viewj to improve his 
wisdom. Can one, who is stung by a mere scorpion or the 
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like and dies, be expected to possess the power of 
swallowing the deadly kdla/cuta poison {i.c., the poison 
churned out of the ocean and drunk by Siva) ? Can one, 
who runs away at the sight of a rope, frightening himself that 
it is a serpent, be expected to wear (as a necklace) the 
cobra ? If it is said that there is no proof whatever for 
the wearing of the Imga, that there is no authority for the 
wearing of the &ivtilmga, the smearing of the bhasma 
(sacred ashes) and the putting on of the rudrdksha beads 
by iimmukshus (those desiring moksha), like the servants 
of a king wearing his badges, the answer is that the 
argument underlying these questions is one that cannot 
be accepted (by us). Devotees {bhaktas) for attaining 
their own sdyujya {Sivatva) put on (their bodies) the 
signs bhasma, rudrdksha and the Sivalinga, according 
to (religious) ordinances {vidki) of Siva Himself that 
they should be so worn and that the omission of 
them would entail sin. As in this world we see that the 
king’s emblems are given to his servants for their wearing 
them agreeably to his directions, similarly the Vedas, 
Sdsiras, Purdnas and Agamas direct the adorning of one’s 
body with the Sivaliug-a, bhasma and rudrdksha 
according to the ordinances of Siva. Agreeably to these 
directions we see people putting them on, thus making 
known the facts that they wear the cobra on their body, 
and swallow the poison (that Siva wore and Siva swallowed). 
Brahma, Vishnu and other devotees are proved to have 
worn the Bivalinga. As the Luiga Purdna says :— 
SivdgndpdlaiuJrthdya sivabhaktassivavrati l 
Linga rudrdksha bhasmdni sivachinhdni dhdrayet n 
Rdjdgmllanghandlloke yathd dando vidhlyate I 
Sivdgndllanghandd dando rauravam narakam tathd n iti. 
A Sivabhakta in order to carry out the ordinances 
of Siva, should wear the linga, rudrdksha and bhasma, 
the symbols of Siva ; else, just as one who transgresses the 
orders of a king is punishable by him as may have been 
ordained, one who disobeys the commands of Siva is 
punishable by being consigned to Naraka. If it is asked how 
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the Nirgunachaitanya [Brahman) could be obtained by 
the worship of the Saguua who is illusionary [mithyahhuta), 
the reply is that it is possible to do so according to what 
is mentioned in the Kaivalya, Svetdsvatara and other 
Upaniskads, which dec:lare that Nirvana sarva sdkshi 
chaitanya could be obtained only by means of Sagnnbpdsana. 
Thus it is stated:— IJmdsahdyam Paramesvaram Pra- 
bhum Trilbchanam NllakantJiam pramntam ' Dkydtvd 
munirg;achc}iati bhutaybnim samas/asdkshim tamasah 
parastdt n iti. 

By meditating on Nilakantha, the supreme three-eyed 
Lord, helped by Uma, the holy saint will obtain Siva, 
the origin of all created beings {bkutayonhn) and the 
remover of all darkness about Himself [tamasah parastdt). 
There is the further text of the Rudrasukta ;— Sthireb/ii 
rangaih pururupa ugrak, etc., which says that the bodily form 
of Siva is an eternal one. Not only is such an eternal form 
of Siva to be thought of as ordained while installing Lord 
Siva in the temples (at consecration time) but also such 
a form should be thouglit of as ordained when meditation 
takes place by the gdyatri and mantrdnganydsa and 
karanydsa take place and during d/iydna and the consecration 
of wells (kunda) and mantapas. If it is not so accepted— 
i.e., if Siva’s eternal form is not so accepted—all religious 
actions, such as the offering of sacrifices and mantras, and 
the fruits thereof, etc., will prove in vain. Therefore for 
Brahmavidya, consecration by Sdiubhava dlksha is the 
only mode of qualifying. 

In the {Purvanmndmsd) text beginning with Yasyai- 
te shtdchatvdrimkit sarnskdrdh and ending with Brah- 
7na}iah sdyujyam salbkatdm dpudti, all karmas including 
the ceremony of impregnation [garb/md/ama) are conveyed 
{prdpaka) to Paramesvara to remove all sins. (These are 
janmasamskdra karmas and not Bra/unasamskdra karmas.) 
Again, according to the texts, Fidydnchavidydncha 
yastadvedbbhayam sak H Tenaiti Brahmavit punyakritiaija- 
sascha n Satyena labhyastapasd hyesha dtmd samyaggndnena 
brahmacharyena nityam^ etc., which speak of the collection 
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of ceremonies required to be carried out for (attaining) 
pidna {gncina karma samiichchaya), it is meet that these 
ceremonies should be carried out after dharma jigndsas i.e., 
after ]amna karma vidhi, gndna karma vidhi (should be 
carried out). Then, as to janma karma samuchchaya, 
another text states: Tadyatheha karmachitd lokah kshiyate i 
Evameva nmutra pimynckito Idkah kshlyaie^^ etc., which 
means that the results of karma are not everlasting. 
Therefore, as mentioned in the text, Parlkshya Ibkdn karma- 
chitdu Brdhmanb nirvrdanidydt ndstyakritah kritena n 
a Brahman must distinguish between rituals which lead to 
nirveda vairdy^ya) and those which do not and then 

follow those which lead to it. In the text &idntbddntap'^^ etc., 
it is declared that he should adopt such rituals whereby he 
will acquire the quality of becoming nanta, ddJita, uparata, 
titikshu and samdhita by which he can see himself 
as well as others around him like himself. Then, as is 
said in the text nacha punardvartaie, he no more will be 
born. Thus, he acquires thereby rnbksha (or eternal bliss) 
as suggested in the above (quoted) texts. 

Is Brahma jigudsa to be begun after practising the 
sddhana chaiusJuaya {i.e., mntb ddnta, etc.) ? If it is said 
that lino-a-dJidrana is also a karma giving no eternal result 
and is thus of no utility, (our answer is) that (it) is not so. 
Because in the text Ndstyakrutah kritena, only prdkrnta 
karma is mentioned to be of no value and as not productive 
of mbksha. But in the texts of the Tailtiriya and Svetds- 
vatara Upanishads, Anirutasya devadhdranbbhuydsam ll 
Tasydbhidhydndt ybjandt tatvabhdvdt bhuyahhdnte visva- 
mdydnivrittih ii Vratanietal sdmbhavam tat samdcharet 
niiimukshuh na punarbhavdya II and Sarvalingam sthdpayati 
pdnimantram paviiram n etc., the wearing of the Sivalinga, 
meditation, etc., are stated to be aprdkrnta karma, i.e., 
karma fit for only attaining mbksha. The prdkrtUa karmas 
such as garbhddhdna, etc., included in the twenty-four 
mentioned, are only preliminary rituals leading to the four 

Santo ddnia nparata siitikshnh samahitd bhutTii dlma7iyeva 
dtmdnam pasyet, — Brihad. Vpanishad, VI. 4. 23, (See note on p. 568.) 
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primary sddhanas {sdd/iana-chatushtaya). Therefore to 
obtain the qualification necessary for a knowledge of Brahma- 
vidya {Brahmavidyddhikdritva), the above (mentioned) 
prdkruta karmas should be undergone and it is only then 
that one becomes eligible for a knowledge of Brahmavidya 
through this aprdkruta karma {i.e., linga-dhdrana). This 
aprdkruia karma is the means for obtaining mdksha accord¬ 
ing to the Sthuldrundhati nydya and Samaksha jala nydya, 
as they {prdkruia and aprdkruta karmas) follow one another 
for their utility {parampard sddhanatvam yuktam)}^^ 

According to the nydya sandijydha vdkya seshdt, in 
the text Amrutasya ddvadhdrand hhuydsam^ the qualification 
for initiation into Brahmavidyd is unequivocally stated, 

Sthuldrundhati nydya and Samaksha jala nydya are two well- 
known popular maxims. The former is the maxim of the magnified 
Arundhatiy the smallest of the seven stars of the constellation, 
invisible to the naked eye ; the latter is the maxim of the water 
rushing in your presence, '['he Sthuldrundhati nydya is sometimes 
called Arundhati dariana nydya ; which Apte explains as the maxim 
of the view of the star Arundhati. Col. G. A. Jacob quotes it in his 
Laukikanydydnjali (l. 5) as Arundliaiipradarlana nydyah —the maxim 
of the pointing out of the star Arundhati. The idea, according to 
him, in this maxim is that of gradual instruction on the principle 
of the Adhydrdpdpatiddanydydh. "I’he following explanation of 
Sankaracharya will make its use clear :— 

Arundhatim didarSayiyuh tatsamipasthdm sthuldm tdrdm amu- 
khydm prathamam Arundhatiti grdhayitvd tdm pratydkhydya paichdt 
Ariindhathneva grdhayati. I. 1.8; I. 1. 12. 

'I’o know the star Arundhati, after discerning the bigger stars 
which are near to it but are unimportant and understanding them as 
prathama (first) Arundhati, you should go to the next (star) which 
is near to them and understand that that alone is Arundhati. 

Arundhati is the morning star personified as the virtuous wife 
of Rishi Vasishtha, and is one of the Pleiades—the cluster of 
seven stars situated in the neck of the constellation Taurus. It is 
said that this star—Arundhati—is not visible to persons whose 
end has approached,—See Hitbpadeiay I. 76. 

The Samaksha jala nydya suggests that one should infer that 
the water which is flowing before one’s eyes in a particular manner 
has been flowing in that way and will flow through in the same way 
finding its own limit, 

18 F 
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It is, therefore, held that the sadhana-chatushtaya exempli¬ 
fied above, detailing the collection of karmas (intended) for 
obtaining griana is, according to the Srutis, held to be 
entirely doubtful. For, according to the text in the Scmkara 
Samhita beginning from Nityanitya vicliaravan iha paratra- 
pekshitartharatih, etc., and ending with Na tyaja prana- 
lingam tvam ydva/jivcim pratignayd i Punarbhavb na te vatsa 
vidyate matruybnishu iti. (Do not give up the Pnmalinga 
so long as you are alive; my son, if you keep it on, you will 
have no more births again out of your mother’s womb, etc.) 
This shows that hnga-dhdrana is held to be a consecration in 
addition to the sddhana-chattishtaya. After this last {i.e., 
Hnga-dhdrana), Brahmagndnopadesa takes place. Tato 
Brahmagiuuibpadesavidhih nirdishtah. This is so accord¬ 
ing to the nyaya Sandigdhe vdkya seskdl, i.e., the maxim 
which allows that where a doubt arises, it should be settled 
from the sense of the remaining part of the syllogism.^®® 

The same explanation is given by Renuka Bhagavat- 
padacharya, according to the text beginning from 
Pindatd pindavigndnani ending with Etdni sivabhaktasya 
kariavydni prayatnatah, etc., appearing in the Siddhdiita 
Sikkdniani. 

If, then, it is said that as by Hnga-dhdrana itself mukti 
can be easily acquired, why trouble oneself with enquiries 
[jigndsa) into the Upa7tishad Sastra.'’ We answer that it is 
said in Sruti texts like Atirid vdre drashiavyah srbtavyb 
7nantavyb nididhydsilavyah H Vedanta sravanam knrydt il 
Ybgam samdrabhet n etc. From these texts it follows 
that it is incumbent on even those who are free from the 
ties of the illusionary world {/ndydpdsa vimuktdndmapi), 
until they are quite free from all bondage and until they 
receive enlightenment to follow the ordinances of God 

Variants of this 7iydya appear in Jnanottania’s comment on 
Naishkarmasiddhi. In IV. 3, tire form saitdigdhe nyayah pravartata 
iti nyayah, which Col. Jacob translates into When /here is doubt, 
reason comes into play. Akin to it is the nyiyss samligd/iam sapraydja- 
nam cha vichdra inarhati, which occurs in ]iianoltaina’s comment on 
I. 29. (See Jacob, Laukikanyaydnjali, II. 81-82.) 
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{Paramesvard^^nd pdlaiiasya kartavyatva sravandt). If 
not (if the divine ordinances are not so observed), there is 
every cause for kdma, krodha and other passions [arishad 
vargd) entering the body again and taking away the 
lingagndna. For it is declared in Sruti texts like:— 
Asupteli dmriteh kdlam ^layet veddntachmtayd l Dadydt 
ndvasaram kinchit kdmddlndm mmtd.ga.pi''^ Utilize all your 
precious time from your birth until your death and even in 
your dreams in thinking over what is said in the Vedanta. 
In the meantime do not give heed in the least to other 
worldly attractions around you even in your thought. 

By doing this— linga-dhdrana in addition to Brakma- 
jigndsa —there will be a death protection {ubhayavidha 
baldi) and a double attainment of the object {ubhayasiddhi- 
vat). Linga-dhdrana as well as Brahma-jigndsa are 
(therefore) not in opposition with each other {na virddhah) 
just as the practices (vidhi) involved in the sacrifices Soutrd- 
mani, Brihaspati^ A gnichayaiia and Vd/apeya, are 
doubly protected by the practices of the one occurring in 
the practices of the other. Just as in the Jyotishtoma 
sacrifice, linga-dhdrana should not, as a prdkruta karma., be 
taken to be the cause leading to miikti as a matter of course, 
as it is manifestly contradictory to the Srutis above quoted. 
Also, in all probability the hearing of the Srutis will 
not be a cause to lead the disciple to mukti. If double 
protection is thus obtained— i.e., Ihiga-dhdrana and Brahma- 
jigndsa —such double protection will prove the chief 
cause of absolution from the bondage of mdyd {mdyapdkl 
nivrittau mukhya kdranatvd). Else Brahma-jigndsa as 
a Sdstra will become an inconsistent discussion {asambhava 
prasangah). Then all the trouble taken in using one’s 
proficiency will have been spent on uprooting the very 
foundation of the subject. 

Just as the sacrifices offered on the darsa (new moon) 
and paurnamdsa (full moon) through vrlhi (grain) by 
sprinkling consecrated water on it, are calculated to obtain 
svarga, similarly all the karma done previously as sddhana- 
chatushtaya is offered as an oblation to Paramesvara 
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{ParamHvararpita), Together with this oblation, the know¬ 
ledge of Siva (Swagndna) and the wearing of Bivalln^a 
{sivalinga-dkdrana) are both calculated to bring about the 
attainment of moksha. Where is the authority for both 
linga-dhdrana and Brahnavichdra Sdstra to come in regular 
succession {kramaniyama) for the attainment of niuktit 
In the sacrifices at darna and paurnamdsa, the performer is 
the same throughout; but in the case of linga-dhdrana and 
Brahmavichdrana^ the kramaniyama does not apply to a 
single person or agent. If the doubt is cast that therefore 
the two cannot be compared with each other, then it is 
answered that the Taitlirlya, SveidHvatara, Kaivalya, Jdbdli, 
Kathavalli and other Srtitis above quoted bear full testimony 
to the fact that the twice-born who adhere to Sivdpdsana are 
bound to act up to the kramaniyama mentioned above. 
In the Sruli text Fd vai svdm devaid/n aliyajatd prasvdyai 
deva/dyai chavate, na pardnt prdpndti pdplydn bhavati n it 
is laid down that he who disregards his own deity will be 
considered to have committed a religious sin. As it is 
stated in Manu and Pardsara :—■ 

Brdhmandndm Sivo devah Kshatriydndm tu Mddkavah I 

VaUyandm tu tathd Brahma Sudrdmmi surandyakah ll 

Brdhmand Bhagavdn Rudrah Kshatriyah paramo 
Harih i 

Pitdmahastathd Vaisyd vrishalastu Pura?idarah\\ etc. 
Siva is the direct, supreme God of the Brahmana. In 
the Sruti text Apdma {sdmam amrutd abhuma) n Let us 
drink soma juice and become immortal, which means, 
according to the Smriti text, Abhuta samplavasthdnam 
amrutatvam hi bhdvyaie ll that those who do not die in the 
Pralaya are immortal on account of the drinking of the 
soma. Similarly, amrutasya devadhdranam, i.e,, one who 
wears the linga becomes immortal by this vidhi (i.e., 
consecration). The idea sought to be impressed is that 
those engaged in a sacrifice, become immortal by the 
drinking of soma-, similarly, by the consecration of the 
linga, the person consecrated becomes immortal. Both 
do not die at the Pralaya, 
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Therefore in order to obtain the Brahmagndna about 
the true form of Pasupati (Siva), Vedanta vdkya vichdra is 
necessary. P'or it is said in Sruti and other texts ;— 
Satyakdmah satyasankalpah so'nves/itavyah sa vijigndsitavyah 
That Great Being who is the Lover of truth {satyakdma) 
and who is the Lover of mental resolve [satyasankalpd) 
should, after incessant jipndtsa, be sought out. 

Also in the following text;— Atmd vd're drashlavyah 
srdiavyd mantavyd nididkydsitavyah H 

O, you disciple 1 you must see that Atmd, you must 
hear about that Atmd, you must understand it and must 
meditate on it. Thus is the procedure about the Drahma- 
jigndsa stated in Srnti texts. And who is it that is to 
be sought by jigndsa ? As to this, it is said in texts like 
the following :— Prapanckdpaiamam sdutani Sivam advaitam 
chaturtham many ante i Sa. Atmd sa vigneyah, etc., from which 
it follows that wherever Atmd is referred to, it is only Para 
Siva that is to be inferred and not any other. 

The compound Bra/ima-jigmsa should be understood 
zs Brahmanah+/tp7idsa, as karmani skashthi znd not as seska 
shasidhi, because jipnd,sa is desired and not anything other 
than Brahman, for if Brahman is taken along with other 
things, then the direct desire to know Brahman will be 
disregarded. In all discussions where firm decisions have 
to be arrived at, no matters unconnected with the prime 
object should be discussed. For if other matters of less 
importance be discussed, then there will be mistakes 
committed. By inserting the word kartavya in the 
sutra (At/idtd Bi-ahmajip-ndsa), how is the mistake in 
a faulty discussion removed In the text Vishnurupdimur 
yashtavyb'jdm, etc., the suffix tavya denotes that it is 
necessary that jigndsa must be undertaken and not be 
omitted. 

In mahdvdkyas like Tattvamasi, Ayaindtmd Brahma, 
etc., though the words are open to free discussion, yet 
there is nothing omitted, which need be supplied. Nor 
do they require any discussion to understand their 
meaning. Therefore, any word that we might supply 
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should satisfy the full meaning of the siiira combined with 
the Sruti {firutisutmybh aikyarupyaytham adhydJiarah). 

The ordinance {vidhi) relating to Sravana not having 
been accepted, and the benefit to be derived from it—as 
the ordained method—not having been obtained, there is 
no other unusual method possible. In all matters in which 
final decisions are necessary, the general meaning should 
enable us to decide them finally- This is in accordance 
with the universal experience of the world. Nor should 
we assert that Brahma-sakshdtkara could very easily be 
caused to be attained. What ought to have been obtained 
by enquiry having been obtained by the act of wearing the 
linga, and thus Brahmagndua having been obtained, where 
is the necessity for adopting the Veddnia-sravana method 
for obtaining Brahmagndva} Therefore, it may be 
asserted that there is no particular method {itiyamavidhi) 
to follow for obtaining Brahmagndiia, Accordingly, it 
is not said that Brahmagndna could be obtained without 
the help of a guru, by whom Brahmagndna is to be 
imparted. For it is said in the Sruti text:— 

Parlkshya Idkdn karmachitdii Brdhmand nirvedamdydt 
ndstyakrutah kruthia it 

Tadvigndndriham sa gurumeva abhigachchet samit 
pdnih irotriyam Brahmanishtham II etc. 

Having examined the world and having looked at the 
people doing their karma for obtaining the intended fruits 
thereof, a Brahmin should become free from the bondage 
of worldly desires. Having determined to seek knowledge 
he must go (out from his house) to find out the guru, 
keeping in his hand the kusa grass {samit pdnih), ready to 
hear and understand the sacred Brahman. Thus, to under¬ 
stand Brahman, the ordained method of going from one’s 
house to the gates of the guru's residence should be 
adopted, without which Veddttiagndna cannot be supposed 
to be acquired. By dispensing with one method for 
knowing the Brahman, we cannot get by one single process 
what has been ordained to be acquired from both the 
methods. The argument is that linga-dhdrana should be 
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combined with sravami through a ‘^tiru to obtain Brahma- 
guana. It ought now to be evident that linga-dhdrana is a 
method definitely laid down for knowing the Brahman [linga- 
dhdranasya nityatvamastu). The conclusion is that linga- 
dhdrana is as much a necessary qualification for knowing the 
Brahman as seeking a guru to know the Brahman through 
iravnna. 

If it is asked that out of the three rules explained by 
Jaimini^®'-’ under which rule this— linga-dhdrana —should be 
set down, we answer that it comes under all the three rules 
{vidhi trayena siddhaivdt). The necessity for liuga-dhdrana 
is strongly supported by all three vidhis (mentioned). 
Amrutasya devadhdrano bhuydsam, etc., comes under apurva 
vidht. Lingadhdranasya sarvalingam s/hapavali, etc., comes 
under niyama vidhi, Irecause tdntriha taptalinga sula 
damariika sankha chakrduka nishcdhapurvaka hrauta bhasma 
rudrdksha liugadhdraua svikdrdt comes under niyama 
vidhi. The text Yaich<Jiandasdm, etc., states that all the 
texts which support liugadhdrana have been agreed to 
and adopted by the all-knowing Vyasa, Durvasa, Requka, 
Sveta, Upamanyu, DadhTchi, Kumbhasambhava and other 
ancient {purva) Acharyas who have duly worn the linga 
and obeyed the ordinance and respected it. We always 
go according to the method supported by Sruti, Yukti and 
Anubhuti {i.e., Veda, usage and experience).Like the 
Buddhists, we do not deny or disown Brahman though the 
argument adduced from yukd {yuktimdtrdpaldpinak). 

Accordingly in the Sutra, the word Atha means:— 

Nigamdgama ubhavaveddnta pratipddita bhakti kriyd 
gndna kdndairaya vihita stkula sukskma chidachit prapancha 
prakdsaka shatsthala parasiva sdkskdikdra kdrana bahu- 
janma krita sivdrpita yajatta ydjana tapodhydnddyaneka- 
pmiya purva phalaka, -sariratraya gala nialatraya 


Apurva, niyama and parisankhyd viA/iis ot are called 

the Jaimini siitra vUiiUi viiihitraya. 

Anubhuti in Nyaya philosophy means knowledge derived from 
four sources : namely, direc; perception, inference, comparjson and 
verbal knowledge, see Bhasha parichcheda, 51-52. 
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dhvamsaka kdrunya kalymta kaivalya vibhuti traya 
praddyaka ashtdvarana panchdcJidra sadguru karund 
katdksha labdha sakti pdtddyavachckinna parasiveshta 
linga-dhdrandtmaka pdsupata dlkshdnantaryam iti. 

Here if the word Atha gives the meaning of “After” 
—after the pdsupata dlksha —then the idea as to when 
jigndsa is to be undertaken, is conveyed. If that be so, 
what is the necessity for the use of the word Atha in 
the Sutra} The answer is afforded by the text:— 
Apdma sbmamamrutd abhuma., etc. 

Even original {prdkruta) karma is yielding its daily 
fruits, as indicated in Sruti texts like :— Ornityekdksharam 
Brahma'^'' Asdvddityb Brahma \\ Ndrdyanah par am Brahma\\ 
Annam Brahma n etc. From texts like these, it is seen 
that there are several modes of meditation {updsana). 
How then is it that the wearing of the Imga can enable 
one to attain mukti {paraUveshta linga-dhdrandt muktih 
sambhavati) ? To remove this doubt and to fully confirm 
the importance {dridhikarandrtham) of linga-dhdrana, the 
word Atha is used in the Sutra. Further, the results of 
prdkruta karma are anitya (not lasting) as determined by 
several texts, such as:— P^inyachitdldkah kshiyate, etc. Seve¬ 
ral other texts prove that certain Srutis which lay down 
the principles of vidhi {bahu prakarana pathitdydti) are 
much stronger than the Srutis which detail daily karma. 
Therefore the Sruti text Amrutasya devadhdraiid bhuydsam 
is much stronger in principle than the others. P'or it is seen 
from Sruti texts like the following: —Siva ekodhycyah sivam- 
karah sarvamanyat parityajya h Eka eva rudrb na 
dvitlydya tasthe ” Asamkhydtdh sa/msrdni smaryate nacha 
drisyate n Tvam devdndm Brdhnandndm adhipatih 
Vishnuh Kshatriydndm adhipatih w Brdhmaiidndm Brdh- 
manaih dsrlyate n etc., that Siva is the deity prescribed for 
worship by the Brahmans. Also, in Sruti texts like Ydvai 
svdm devatdm atiyajatd prasvdyai devatdyai chyavate napardm 
prdpnbti pdpiydn bhavati'''^ etc., which state that he who 


Svetaivatara Upanishad, IV. 18. 
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desecrates the worship of his own deity incurs sin, for it 
is clearly said in Manu, Pardsara and other Smritts :— 
Brdhmandndm ^ivd ddvah Kshairiydndmtu Mddhavah i 
Vaisydndmtu tathd Bt'ahmd Sudrandm surandyakah n 
Brdhmanb Bhagavdn Rudrah Kshatriyah paramo Harih i 
Pitdmahastathd l/aisyo vrishalastu Purandarak n etc. 

These texts prove that Vedic Brahmans have for their 
deity Siva. 

Devadharana Necessary for Jignyasa. 

Again, the Smti text Apdma {sbmamamrutd abhumd) 
etc., which agrees with what is enunciated in Smriti texts 
like :— Abhuta samplava sthdnam amruiatvam hi b/idvyam, 
etc., which state that those who go to niukti after the 
dissolution {Pralaya) of the world is complete, must be 
considered to have entered the Abode of All and become 
eternal. Accordingly the vidlii of Ddvadhdranam, though 
fixed by reason of a general requirement {sddhdraimkdra^ia- 
tvena) eventually leads to final bliss (amruiatva). 

Therefore, in order to definitely know the Pasupati 
svarupa Brahman, the enquiry into Vedanta {VMdntavdkya 
vichdra) must necessarily be undertaken after devadharana 
vidhi. This means that devadharana vidhi is necessary 
for Brahma-jigndsa and that both are necessary to 
attain the knowledge of the Brahman. Accordingly the 
Sruti text thus enunciates the Brahma-jigndsa vidhi :— 
Satyakdmah satyasankalpah so'nveshlavyah sa vijigndsi- 
lavyah H Atmd vd're drashtavyah srdtavyah mantavyah 
nididhydsitavyah " Also in the Sruti text Prapanchbpa- 
samam sdntam sivam advaitam chaturlham manyante sa 
Atmd sa vigneyah^^ etc., the word “Atman” is definitely 
intended to have no other meaning than Parasiva. 

Here in the Sutra, Brahmand-jigiidsd etc. is karmani 
shashthi and not iesha shashlhi, because we must take it 
to have been used in the genitive case as a prescribed 
vidhi and not as a jigndsa that could be treated lightly 
and as used in the sesha shashthi {jigndsyopekshitatvdt 
sesha shashthi parigrahane). Therefore Brahmano-jigndsa 
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should be considered as sambandlia samanya nishthatva 
which method determines the idea of Brahman as an 
important {pmdhdna) result. Some say that in this Sutra 
the word kartavya need not be understood (as a necessary 
addition). If this word is not supplied, then the Sutra 
which suggests that there is a definite object to be gained 
Brahma knowledge through jigndsa), will end in a 
fruitless discussion {nishpraybjaiiduHvdde ddshctbhdvdt). 
But if one asks how will the mere supplying of the word 
kartavya" remove all doubt, then we answer that 
according to the Sruti text Vishnurupamm yashtavyb 
ajdndtvdye etc., in which the suffix tavya shows that what 
cannot be attained in any other way can be attained in 
this particular way. Similarly in the texts Tattvauiasip'^'^ 
Ayamdtnid Brahma etc-, wherein also the mode of 
discussion is involved, such a suffix as tavya should be 
understood and supplied. For this Sutra is one which 
should be discussed and then a decision arrived at 
according to the Vidhyapekshitanydya (which lays down 
that a prescribed rule should be followed before arriving 
at a conclusion) and therefore a common verb which 
will satisfy both the Sruti and Sutra should be 
supplied. Therefore the word jiandsa should be taken to 
mean the discussion which is intended to determine the 
bheddbhMa vichdra denoted in the mahdvdkyas such as 
Tattvamasi^ etc. 

To state that Sruti texts like Yathd nadyah syanda- 
mdndh samudre li Brahmavid Brahmaiva Bhavati n Gndtvd 
Sivam sdntim atyantameti n Ndnyah pauthd vidyate 
ayandya n etc., etc., enunciate the unity of the Brahman 
and the jiva and make such unity the chief characteristic 
{lakshana) of both is un-Vedic, because by so doing we 
would be leaving out of consideration their primary meaning. 
Such an interpretation will end in the contradiction of 
the Ikshatyadhikarattam. 


Chchanddgya Upanis/iad, VI. 8. 7 and VI, 9. 3. 

Brihad. Upatiishad, IV. 5. 19 ; Md?idukya Upanishad, I. 2. 
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Further Sruti texts like Tamevain viditva atimri- 
tyiimetiw Nanyah pantfm vidyate ayandya'‘\ Dhydtvn niiinir- 
gachchati bhutaydnim samastasdkshim tamasah parastdt li 
etc., enunciate that only a dual method of worship 
of God Siva {bhinndfmdpdsakasyaiva) will bring unity 
with God. Sruti texts like Tarati sokant Aimavit H 
AUnd vd're drashtavyah n etc., assuredly lay down that a 
dualistic mode of worship only should be adopted.And 
only he who adopts such a dualistic mode of worship as is 
laid down in the Sruti texts referred to, realizes the duality 
that exists between At/ua and /im {Sruti-vihitdtmd- 
pdsanasya bkinndtma vishayatvam siddham). But the 
ptirisa7ikhyd niyama}^'^ vidhi is not always applicable. Nor 
does one who adopts a separate form of worship (sddhana) 
obtain unison with G(,*d Uamuchckitya prdptyabkdvdt). 
To one who follows a different mode of adoration, Vedanta 
vichdra is impossible throughout his life. It will result 
in sin (for him to attempt it). Also, is it necessary for one 
who wants to attain unity with God that he should be a 
Sanydsi or an Asanydsi ; (we answer) he need not be the 
latter, for it is impossible for him {asakyatvdt ); nor need he 
be the former, for he must be one who rigidly follows all the 
conditions that bind a Sauvdsi. It is said in the Chchdnddgya 
text, Brahmasamsthah amnitatvameti, no one else except he 
who follows strictly the miikti sddhana can attain Brahman 

{amrutatva). For it is said in the Sruti texts like:_ 

Sampurvatishtates samdpti vdchitvasya agnishtoma samsthe ll 
etc. The phrase Brahma samsthd referred to in the 
Chchdnddgya texts means no other form except that of 
Brahman {ananya vydpdrarupatvdt), as stated in the 


The idea is that aiiya le.sults only when there is the relation¬ 
ship of piijya and pujaka, updsya and upasaka. 

Parisatikhyd in the Miinamsa philosophy means exclusion or 
limitation to that which is enumerated or expressly mentioned, so 
that everything else is excluded. Parisankhyd is opposed to vidhi 
which lays down a rule for the first time, and to niyama which 
restricts the choice to an alternative which is expressly stated when 
several such alternatives arc possible. 
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Atharvana text;— Tamevaikam janatha dtmancim anyd~ 
vCicho vimunchatha li Understand him alone definitely 
as Atma and leave away all other words. Texts like 
Asupteh dmrutth kdlani nayet veddnta chintayd and others 
occurring in the Srutis, declare that one should never 
employ any means other than the prescribed vidhi which 
alone will lead to the knowledge of Brahman. Therefore, 
this is the chief vidhi prescribed. In the Kaivalya Chandrb- 
daya, in the Yadvatb Vidycidhivat-adhikarana^ the 
Paramaradhyas have been stated to have attained the 
Brahman without any means other than the one above 
described. From the expression parisankkyd vd srava- 
imdishu sambhavei, it would seem that sometimes the 
parisankkyd vidhi may also be employed to attain the 
knowledge of Brahman. But such a method is not always 
to be taken as the chief one of the three vidhis mentioned. 

Object of Jignasa is Brahman, 

Therefore in this Sutra, the chief matter for considera¬ 
tion being the knowledge of Brahman as the desired result, 
the object is, therefore, according to the Srutis, Brahman 
alone. It should not be supposed that this desired 
knowledge of Brahman may be obtained by any other 
method as suggested by the word kartavya. (It is hinted 
that the vidhitraya should be adopted for the purpose.) 

Brahman is not always attributeless [Sadd Jh'ahmarib 
na nirviseshatvam). If he is ever attributeless, what is left 
to one to enquire about Brahman The Srnfi text goes :— 
Pardsya saktih vividhaiva sruyate svdbhdviki ^rimia bala 
kriyd cha i) The Brahman to be discussed and known has 
always two forms, corporeal and incorporeal [murtdmurta- 
tvam). Sruti texts like Dvevdva Brakmanbrupew Tadddi 
madhydnta vihlnamekam vibhum chiddiiandamarupa madbhn- 
tamW Umdsahdyam paramesvaram prabhum trilbchanam 
Nllakantham prasdntam ii Dhydivd inunirgachchati bhilta- 
yonim samastasdkshim tamasah parastdtw etc., sufficiently 
well declare that such (both) forms (of Brahman) should be 
thought of. Else the meaning intended by the Sruti texts 
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would be abridged and thus we will not be respecting the 
authority of the Sruti. 

The Theory of Nirvisesha Brahman, 

Some (Vedantins) say that if the truth about Brahman 
is to be realized, if one is to obtain freedom from pasu and 
pasa {i.e., worldly ties), he should be understood as 
nirvisesha Brahman and not as sa^-una Brahman. (In the 
text nirvisesha Brahmagnxma is referred to as opposed to 
saguna gndna, i.e., sa<^uua Brahmas^ndna). The qualities 
of Brahman are always sjjokcn of as of a conflicting kind, as 
enunciated in texts like AtJidta Cilesb netl netiw But 
in the text Etad vai tadaksharam s^dn^yasthula ma^ianva 
hrasva\'^ etc., the Immortal {Akshiiram) is stated to be 
devoid of quality of every kind. In texts like Rkamevd- 
dvitiyam Brahma n Aehandndsti kinchana^\ etc,, it is 
said that Brahman has no equal {advitlyatva). Similarly 
in texts like Sakshl c/iedci kevalb nirgunascka « etc., it is said 
that Brahman should be understood as gimanishedha {i.e., 
devoid of all ^unas or qualities). It should not, however, 
be so understood. Because all the Srutis decidedly taken 
together declare that Brahman has both the niurta and 
amurta forms and that he should be understood as such. 
No qualities of Brahman {Brahmadharmdndm) should be 
set aside {anishiddhatvdl). Likewise is the import of the 
Sutra (III. 2. 21) Pr.ikrutaiidvatvam hi pratishedhati 
tatbbraviti cha bhuyah '■ etc., which declares that Brahman 
should be considered as having dnanda of an exceptional 
quality {anyathd anandddlndm). Even texts which declare 
the oneness of Brahman such as, Sadeva saumyedamagra 
dsit, etc., state that prior to srishti (creation), there was 
this unrivalled One. So the Sruti texts that declare 
Brahman as 7iirgima evidently include Brahman possessing 
all qualities {sarvagnatadishu). The word gmia is used 
(here) in connection with Brahman as meaning “devoid of 
satva and the rest of the three gums'\ and so should not 
be taken as denoting “without attributes’’ {gum sabda 
praybgdbhdvena satvddi gimatrdydbhdva paratvdt). Simi¬ 
larly other Srutt texts like Yas sarvagnas sarvavit (i (He 
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(Brahman) who is all wisdom and all-knowing) etc-, also 
contradict the statement that Brahman is nirvisesha. 

The ancient Acharyas {Piirvachdryas) possessed of 
Vedic knowledge, such as Revana Siddha, Marula Siddha 
and others, affirm that prior to Creation, there was no 
manifestation of either Vyakta or Avyakia (the Seen or 
the Unseen). Therefore it is that we suggest that all the 
Srutis {B?'ahma vdkyas) which refer to the Advaita 
Brahman, simply mean that the all-knowing Brahman, 
the great unrivalled Being who has no second, alone 
existed at first and not that the Brahman is attributeless. 
Thus states the Sveidsvatara—Yadd tamastan nadivd- 
na rdtrih na san nachdsat Siva eva k&valah ii Similarly the 
following text from the At/mrva-siras :—Ahamekah pratha- 
mamdsam vartdmicha bhavishydmicha ndnyahkasckm mattd 
vyatiyiklah ii 

Then, again, the text goes;— Ndnyat kinchanamishatw 
etc. These texts show that running through the whole of 
the Vedanta is the idea that, on the analogy of the maxim 
that all roads lead to a common meeting point, prior to 
Creation, all was in that One (Brahman) without a second. 
And that unrivalled Brahman when he was about to bring 
about Creation, was possessed of several ideas {bhdva) about 
it. Thus declare the Srutis:—So 'kdmayata bahusydm 
prajdyeya" etc., in an undivided {abheda) sense. That is, 
before Creation, everything was in Brahman without a 
division. And it must be understood that all the Sruti 
texts mean that Brahman was in an undivided condition. 
For it is said in texts like Aitaddmtyam idam sarvam n 
Sarvb hyeska Rudrah u Atmaivedam sarvam " etc. These 
and other similar texts declare that Brahman, out of 
his own free will, was in a position to bring about the 
Creation of FiJva, and was both the kdrya and kdrana : 
in an undivided form {abhedascha) just as the earth and 
the earthen pot. 

In the Atharva-siras, we have Eka vigndnena sarva- 
vigndna pratignd chaW mdm yd vedasarvdn vedaw etc. “He 
who knows thoroughly one thing well can claim to 
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understand about all other things” and that ‘‘He who under¬ 
stands Me can understand all the rest.” So after knowing 
the underlying truth of Bivatatva, all other truths are 
thoroughly proved {siddhamiti siddliam). 

Before Creation the material cause {iipddana kdra 7 m) 
of Jagat, i.e., Prakriti, did exist. If so, how can Brahman 
be said to be the unrivalled One without a SecondIt 
is explained thus:—Just as the magnet possesses the 
property of attracting to itself iron and just as fire is never 
free from its burning property, so Isvara was with this 
(Isvara) sakti and was accordingly the One Unrivalled 
without a Second. For it is said in Sruti texts like Tdd- 
dtma sakHm svagmiatr 7tigudhdni n Pardsya saktih vividh- 
aiva &ruyate smbhdviki <^ndna bala kriyd chaW etc., that the 
Parasakti““ of Siva is His own and not apart from Plim as 
He is declared by the A^amas, SnUis and Purdjtas and 
therefore the mumnkshiis (those who aim at mokska) 
should not agree to the un-Vedic statements about the 
illusion of the world {J aj^anmithyatva) as propounded by 
the Advaitavadins. And also the text Neti neti of the 
Sruti should not be understood to mean that Brahman is 
entirely without a corporeal body {jtiravayava). In the Smti 
text Sthirebhirangaiii pnritrdpa ngraw etc., it is stated 
that the worldly sports {prdkrita paramcisivalila) etc., exhi¬ 
bited by the auspicious forms of Siva [mangala vigraha) 
are eternal [nityafva kravandt), though this is not to 
be understood in the same sense as those holding the 
Saniyuktadvciifa {VPishlddvuitci) and Pdiwhardtra tenets 
profess it, which explains the rule governing the double 
nature of Brahman in being both the Remainder and the 
Whole and his being constant in the different parts of his 
body {seshi ses/iatm vyavasthd of Brahman and his 
angd7igatvena sdvayavafva). If we agree to the latter 
view, then we have to admit that the jiva should enjoy 
happiness (sukha) and nusery {dukk/ia). 


Farasakti : me;!ns pre-eminent, and sakti is the active 

principle of a deity regarded as his wife. 
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Texts like Akasavat sarvagataschapurna II and hundreds 
of other texts as well, contradict such a view. Nor do 
we hold the tenets of the Saddgkatapatavanndlyantabheda- 
vddinah n i.e., those who ever hold that jlva and Brahman 
are constantly as apart as ghala —a pot—and pata —a cloth. 
Because Sruti texts like Yendsrutam srutam bhavati etc., 
solemnly contradict such a declaration. Nor do we discuss 
according to the opinions of rajju-sarpa vddins who hold 
that everything is one in Brahman and explain that the 
world is an illusion {Hkatara mithydtva vddinah)- 

In Sruti texts like Satyakdmas satyasankalpa^ it is 
declared that Isvara is naturally possessed of infinite good 
qualities {ananta kalydna ^unah). Also, texts like Yatbvdi 
imam bhutdni jdyantl “ from whom these creatures came 
into being”, show that Brahman was the material cause 
for the creation, etc., of the world. 

Again, texts like Eka viynidmna sarvavigndna pratignd^ 
declare that the updsand Brahman is possessed of both 
murta and amurta forms. And therefore naturally all the 
Sruti texts go to prove that they should be understood in 
consonance with the view of Bheddbheda vdda and all the 
other views above referred to be held to be contradictory to 
the import of the Srutis. This is the whole established truth 
[Bheddbhedavddina iti rdddhdntah)- Sruti texts like 
Gnd gnau dvau ajd vlsdnlsau i pradhdna kshetragnapatir- 
gunesah II explain that the quality of Siva is unrivalled, 
having no second and that He is the Para Brahman, the 
All-knowing and that His qualities are incomparable with 
those of others as stated in the Srutis. This proves that 
the jiva is naturally bound down by the rope of avidyd 
i.e., illusion {svdbhdvikd vidydpdsa baddhd) and is possessed 
of jada, jadatva and sarvdnubhava (stupefaction, liveliness 
and all experience). 

If it is asked how Paramasiva, who is in all {sarvdd/iish- 
thdnasya) and who is all-pervading {sarvavydpakasya) can 
possess the two forms Adurtdmurta, it is answered that 
just as Prakriti presents herself in the form of sky 
[mahat), in the form of the earth {jagat), etc., and is the 
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cause of all gunatraya and also keeps her chidrupa^ so 
Paramasiva, on the one hand, exhibits himself in the form 
of the Wind which can be felt and on the other, without 
form, by pervading all through the world and without 
being seen. And He also exists in the pradhancP'^'^ form 
all pervading the sky {inahat ahankdra kaldkdla Vdyu- 
rupena) while the chidrupa, the Prakriti, exhibits herself 
in such forms as light {ie/as), water {salila) and earth 
{prithvl). What is not possible for Paramasiva who is 
possessed of the power to do all things seemingly impossible 
{aghatandghatana sakti) and is possessed of infinite powers ? 

In Virupebhyo vt&varupebhyascha vai nambnamah and 
numerous other texts of the Srutis, it is declared that He 
is possessed of such powers. Also in the Saivdgamas and 
in certain parts of the Veda, it is said Saktek sankbcha- 
bhdvena srishteh purvam Alakesvarak i Niramsb nirgunas- 
cheti veddntes/m pmglyate n Sakter vikdsabhdvma hyananta- 
gunavdn iti I Prbchyate Bliagavdn Rudrah pasupd&a- 
prainbchakah it Adurtdmurtasvarupena yathd Vdyur vird- 
■jate I Saddhvastathd bkdti sarvdmigrahakdrakah II Murbd- 
murtcijagadrupd yathd nidyd tathd Sivah i Murtdmurta- 
svarupah syddtit veddnladirtdimah li Etad veddntahridayam 
agndtvd mbhiidh pare. i Sruierapdrtham kurvanti Ibke 
panditamdninah 11 But in certain other less prominent 
texts of the Veda, a view contradictory to the above 
is suggested, but it is not to be taken seriously by 
the learned. Bheda and Abheda are not opposed to each 
other just as light and darkness are {'na tamah prakdsavat 
bkeddbhedb viruddhah). But is it that light and darkness 
are to be taken as co-existing at the same time or coming 
(one after another) as day and night by difference of 
time ? The reply is it is not the first (of the two states 
above mentioned); though they appear to exist simulta¬ 
neously like rupa, jdii, sabda, artha, guna, guni, mani, 
prakdsa, etc., without opposing each other. In thedualistic 
world (dvaita prapancha), in ghalassanghatbbhdti, etc.. 

Controlling form of Prakriti. 


19 


1 
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the name and the form {ndma rupd) are seen, and people 
appreciate it conjointly. The name and the form co-exist 
and could be seen simultaneously by those who love it (the 
object). Similarly the existence of Prakriti, both in the form 
of cause and effect {kdrya kdranatvena), could be seen co¬ 
existing simultaneously in the form of ckP and dna7ida in 
an undivided, single [Advaita) form. If such a thing is 
not admitted or agreed to, then, according to the maxim 
nahidriskter Mtupapmtnam ndma {i.e-, is itl ikely that that 
which is seen by the eye is not seen by it?), a contradiction 
results. And also it will be just as an illusionary mirage 
{maru mariekikddivat bkrd7iti mdtram) and there will be 
neither fulfilment of the desired object [artha siddhi) nor of 
action [kriyd siddhi). Not the second, for in Dvd.mpanta 
and other Sruti texts it is clearly seen that during samsdra- 
dasa, the fiva and the Brahman are seen to exist separately 
{jiva-brahmanor bhedah). 

Many other Sruti texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., rightly 
declare that at the time of release there is unity {Moksha- 
da&dydm abhedascha yuktameva). In Satya kdma etc., 
and other Sruti texts, it is declared that the world should 
not be considered as true temporarily for practical purposes 
only {i.e., na vyavahdramdtra satyatvam), just as the 
magical and illusory appearance of silver in a shell {amdra- 
jdla sukti rajatavat), but that it must be accepted of Para- 
brahma Siva that the hidden actions of Creation, Existence 
and Destruction co-exist in Him as the Reality {Tirddhdna 
kdmasya satyatvam). There is nothing here that could 
be falsely attributed; because while the cause is real, the 
action ought, as a rule, to be real. If it is supposed that 
it is right to start admitting for purposes of discussion 
{jigndsa) that Brahman is nirvisesha and nishkriya, no 
discussion about such a Brahman can arise. For in such 
a Brahman, a false attribution of illusory truth is conceived 
and a false existence of Brahman in whom the chief material 
cause of the world (pradhdfia satva) is understood 
to be existing, is predicated. If such a thing can be 
accepted as correct, then the text Yanmanasd ^lainanuto 
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yendhur mandmatam i Tadeva Brahmatvam viddhi i Nedam 
yadidamupdsate and other texts which state that attributes, 
though inconceivable, are admitted by the power of 
expression, will be contradicted. So it is that Brahman 
is extolled and worshipped in the saguna form {sagundpd- 
sanasya) by the use of expression (vdk) and by the use of 
organs of sense {mdriyaY ^^; if we do not accept this, 
then we reach the contradictory position {asambhavd) that 
for gdrudamantra, for the use of which "(for casting a spell) 
the magician and the spell are both required, it is enough 
if we have either of them—either the magician or the spell, 
which would not help to attain the objective.Therefore, 
throughout the Veda, Vedanta, Itihdsa and Purdna which 
deal with bhakti, kriyd and guana (faith, action and 
knowledge), it is declared that Brahman should be 
understood as saguna Brahman. But if it is to be taken 
as nidyd {kalpiiam), then it would be like washing off our 
hands of the above i.e., Veda etc., {dattdnjali prasaklissydt). 

Further, if avidyd, which is not existing {asati), is to be 
assumed as existing, for argument’s sake, in Brahman (Isvara), 
just as an artificial {kritrima) sdligrdma is assumed to be 
an object of holy worship,^-" who could be expected to have 

““ Lit. an organ of sc-n.se or faculty of sen.se. In Vedanta, manah, 
budd/u, aliawkara. chitla and c/iefana said to be the five internal 
organ.s. The total number of organs is, therefore, 15, each 
presided over by its own ruler, or niytm/ru (administrating agent). 
.\dvaitins do not admit chelana a.s a different organ, as the 
identity of jiva and Brahman is a postulate with them. 

Here both magician and the spell are of the saguna class 
and the resulting third issuing from tlieir combination is of the 
nirgnria class. 

Gdruda is a charm against snake poison ; see Kddambari, 51 
(Bombay Edn.). 

The commentator suggests that Avidyd is an artificial assump¬ 
tion on the part of Sankara and his followers in regard to Brahman 
and is no more efficacious than an artificial {kritrima) sdligrdma 
can be an object of iioly worship on the part of a pious bhakia. 
Avidyd is as artificial an assumption in regard to Brahman as an 
a.tudcxa.X sdligrdma can be to a pious worshipper. Sunya Brahman 
is as efficacious as a kalfita sdligrdma to a bhakta. 
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bhakti, sraddha and visvdsa in such a Brahman or in such 
a sdligrdma ? Again, how can that Maya {kalpita) Isvara 
be deemed capable of granting all the results that the 
worshipper wants by his faithful meditation and adoration ? 
If this is not so, the text Mdtriiddvb bhava ; Pitrudevo 
bhava ; Achdryadevb bhava and other Sruli texts which 
prescribe the (prevalent) method of worship will become 
incomprehensible, meaningless (/.<?., asanibhdvyam). Thus 
in an Isvara to whom cliaitanya}'“'" is wrongly attributed, 
Isvaratva will prove illusory {viUshlesvaratvam na sydt)^ 
as in a rope mistaken for a serpent, there is no cause 
for fear (bhayamapi na sydt). 

Those who are expert in the knowledge of things 
invisible [aparbksha vidydvatdmapi) are said to be feared 
by even the Heavenly planets such as the Sun. In texts 
like Bhishdsmdt vdtah pavate {bhlshodeit suryah), Gnd 
gnau dvau ajdvlsdmsau, A/d hyeko jiishamandnusete 
jahdtyendm bhuktabhbgdm ajb'nynlu etc., the jlva and 
the Brahman are stated as never having had a birth, which 
appears to be an invention {kalpitatvdt) and hence not 
Vedic [avaidikah). Moreover, what are the unimpeachable 
evidences to prove Brahman is attributeless {nirvisesha) ? 
Unless we can clearly understand and prove that is 

not inseparable from Brahman and that Brahman has no 
separate existence by itself and unless we understand that 
sabda has the power to describe the qualities of 
Brahman and that sabda has the quality of pervasion 
{vydpii) and that Brahman is completely unassociated 
with kibda, Brahman cannot be (described as) attributeless 
{nirvisesha), for the knowledge of being attributeless 
[nirvisesha) cannot remove absolutely the doubts and 
contradictions regarding the knowledge of Brahman. 
Unless we make sure that there is a pot [ghaui) in the 
house, we cannot definitely state whether there is a pot 
in the house or not. In the same way, unless we make 


In Vedanta philosophy, chaitajiya means the supreme spirit 
considered as the essence of all being and source of all sensation. 
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sure of the qualities of an object and of its existence or its 
contrary, we cannot say anything about the object itself. 
Have we to understand Isvara to depend on his own 
qualities {dharma) or depend on qualities which are 
be}'ond himself or on qualities which are contrary to 
them ? Just as a pot {ohald) is understood by its qualities, 
similarly the Atma is understood by the qualities of 
Devadatta. A lover of Truth {satyakdma) will never fail to 
realize Brahman {Brahma sdkshdtkdrd). The superiority 
of Isvara cannot be stated to be apart from Isvara 
Himself. Therefore it may be decidedly declared that 
it would be as improper to state that a tangible object 
is possessed of no properties, as to make the statement 
that “my mother is a barren woman’’.Such a statement 
will destroy all investigation {vyavahdra), rendering it 
nugatory {aynkiam). 

Sabda and Brahman. 

In the Sruti text Atmd vd're drashtavyah etc., which 
states that Parabrahman must be made an object of sight as 
the result of wisdom, it is declared that Parabrahman should 
be caused to be viewed by the mental eye through the 
process of hearing the holy teachings.^-" Such a process 
will go without any meaning if the purvapaksha argument 
{viz., that sabda is not different from Brahman) is accepted. 
From the root iru, is derived the word sravana, to hear ; 
from the process of hearing through the recitation of the 
Veda and through the teaching of the auru, the result 
(derived) enables the mental capabilities of the disciple to 
cultivate knowledge {yiidna) and this helps to the 
determining and understanding of Brahman. Texts like 
Veddrtham srundti etc., should not be construed as “he 
hears the meaning of the Vedas” {i.e., carelessly, without 
applying his guana to it), whereby the actual meaning of the 
root of the word {dhafossaktih) has not made any impression 

The declarant hein^ the .son of the “mother” referred to. 

The sound enterin}^ into the ears makes the mental eye to 
open its lids. 
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on him {i.e., the disciple), i.e-, made him enlightened as 
to the knowledge of Brahman. Therefore this act of 
hearing has two aspects (la/cs/iana), viz.., the sakti of 
producing a knowledge of Brahman in the disciple and 
not producing any impression at all on him. 

In expressions like Vlnanadam srunbti, etc., even 
though the person who hears shows a great deal of 
pleasure, he may be utterly ignorant of the nature of the 
song ; or its innate qualities {bhavas) ; thus though he hears 
the sound of the v%nb, it gives no opportunities to him to 
obtain the full benefit of it. Because the sound does 
not give him the power {mkti) for such understanding. 
Though he can appreciate the sound which he hears, 
yet he cannot clearly explain the woi'ds of the song and 
their denotation. In texts like Satyam o^nanam anantam 
Brahma, though the meaning of the words forming the 
text may be understood, yet their full force may not 
be grasped by the disciple. Because he may be 
incapable of right knowledge {apata pratipattih). 
Not that such a comprehension of right knowledge is 
impossible to obtain after learning from a guru {adhyayana 
gndna). Even then just as the bliramara and the kita 
who merge into each other by the natural removal of 
avidyd, similarly the good grace of the guru is capable of 
removing all avidyd out of the pupil and make him 
possessed of the supreme knowledge. Therefore sound 
{babda) has that power {sakti) to remove ignorance through 
the means of the law of hearing {-sravana vidhi). Thus it is 
that in the text beginning with Sahbvdcha navd’re patyuh 
kdmdya patih priybbhavali and ending with dtmanastu 
kdtndya sarvam priybbhavati, we have the truthe nunciated 
for us that we can attain to the highest realization of human 
effort {parama purushdrthaY'-* through the Atma after 

ParamaT purusha+artha : in 'Nhich puraskdr/ha means any 
one of the principal objects of human life,— Dharma, Ariha, 
Kama and Moksha ; human effort or exertion. Hence, Parama- 
purushdriha ; What might be attained to by the highest human 
effort—self-realization. 
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being possessed of that knowledge ; and this is capable of 
giving us extreme happiness {niratisaya suk/ia). Similarly 
texts like Atmani vigimia idam sarvam viditam i Etavat 
are khahi ainrutatvat7i, etc., declare that the only way 
{updya) to know Brahman is through Atma-gncuia and that 
all the means employed are only towards that end. 
This is the firm declaration of the truth. And 
therefore such Atma-gadna ought necessarily to be 
obtained by those who seek that realization. Towards 
that end, the only course open is through h'dtavya {i.e., 
through hearing, as a pupil does from his guru). This is 
the firmly established truth, f^abda-gmma creates an extra¬ 
ordinary spirit of inquiry and reasoning in regard to the 
qualities of the Brahman. As is enunciated in texts like 
Tam tvaupanishadam puruskam prichchdmi ll Na veda- 
vin manute tarn bruhaniam H Naishd tarkena rnatir- 
dpaneya'f^ etc., Brahman cannot be too clearly brought under 
understanding for want of sufficient independent evidence 
{mdndnlardbhdvdi). 

The text Drashtavyap-'' etc., declares that “ you must 
see him ”. The result of attaining knowledge through the 
practices of Vedic adoration {sdd/ianas) is the attainment 
of Brahman by visually seeing him {draAitavyam). That 
is the purpose of incjuiry (tachchd vichdritam). The 
discussion {jigndsa) was not meant merely to end in medi¬ 
tation, and making certain the mere existence of Brahman. 
After knowing the Vedanta expressions [vdkya) and being 
possessed of the knowledge (of Brahman), it must result 
necessarily in self-realization {dtma-sdkshdtkdra) as a true 
effect. Else there is no use of simply seeking after an 
object and not finding it. 

No object can be clearly understood without its qualities 
being clearly described, so that they might be perceptible to 
the mental eye. In the text Ardkam antarvedi niindti 
ardham bahirvedi ityatra, etc., the lakshaim of the words 

^‘‘"‘Atnia va're drashtavyah Srdlavyd mantavyd nididhydsitavyah. (See 
Brthad. Upanishad., II. 4. 5.) 
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which describe the qualities, is to be noted. The words 
antarvedi and bahirvMi describe the sala {i.e., the sacrificial 
spot). Again, in the texts Jataputra,^-'^ Krishia kesd agnind 
adhite etc., the first denotes the vid/iis to be observed at 
particular ages in the case of a son born to one ; and the 
second, the nature of the fire before which the adkyaycma is 
carried out; the words used establish the qualities and 
through them create the guana and kanna (knowledge and 
acts) relating to them. In the text Uchchairuruchdkriyata, 
etc., in which the word rugddp-^ signifies not merely the 
hymn (which the collection of the words make) but also the 
action {kriya) underlying it. 

Again, in the text Ydvato svdn pratighrinniydt, etc., the 
words used express the natural qualities {nijdrtha lakshana) 
of the horses^^® (which are specially intended for the sacrifice). 
And in texts like Neksketbdyantamddityam Ndrsheyam 
vrimte n etc., the words used indicate the particular 
qualities of the rising sun and the girl of the Rishi, and 
convey to the mind the particular idea intended without 
taking into consideration certain other things. In the text 
Na kalanjam bhakshayeP’*- which prohibits heavenly bliss 
{purushdrtha) to those who partake of tobacco, what is 
implied is that the man who transgresses the prohibition, 
though with a good motive, not only by so doing loses the 
heavenly bliss, but also renders himself utterly sinful. There 
is decidedly no separation between the body and dtma 
{na cha vydvruttyabhdvah). Even though the body and 


Jdiaputrd. Jdtah denotes a son, male offspring ; in dramas, 
often used as a terra of endearment ; Aha jdta kathayitva?n kalhaya ; 
Uttarardma Charita. “Dear boy”, “Oh, my darling”, etc. 

Lit.—He is performing the adhyayana before the sacrificial 
fire raised by the Krishna Yajurveda method. 

Lit.—A hymn of the Rig. Veda as opposed to Yajus and 
Sdman. In Panini, it denotes a collection of words. 

The reference is to a horse sacrifice where the horses, before 
sacrifice is offered, are tied up. 

That is, “ Don’t look at the rising sun.” 

That is, “ Don’t marry this Rishi’s daughter.” 

That is, “ Don’t eat tobacco.” 
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aima appear to be distinctly separate from each other, yet 
really they are not so. And it is clearly in the perceiving 
of the connection between these two that mbkshasadhana 
gnana (the knowledge which leads to mbks/ia) exists. In 
regard to the texts Dva suparnau ii, Dve Brafunam il, 
etc., the underlying truth is different from what it actually 
appears to be externally. Both being the same, the truth 
of the two can be rightly understood by trying to under¬ 
stand them by discussion as prescribed by the vidhi. In 
trying to find out the real truth regarding the Paramatma, 
the knowledge of the Atmci is also clearly understood. This 
follows as if it were a 'niyama vidhid'^'^ Here the word atma 
is used in the sense of Paramatma only. Again, texts like 
Idam sarvam yadayamafnm i Atiuani vigndte idam sarvam 
vigndtam, etc., declare that if the word alma is thoroughly 
understood, everything else is clearly understood. The 
first of the above texts declares: All co?tsisis in Atma. 

In interpreting the samanva.ya sutrad ''^ Ekorama Siddha 
Bhagavatpadacharya^'’’ states that the word irotavya should 
not be understood as merely dbnagndna vidhi, i.e., the 
method by which the knowledge of Atnia is obtained, for it 
includes the power {sa/iti) to realize Brahman {Brahma 
sdkshdtkdra&akti). Also, by sravana what is intended is 
that we should seek the knowledge of Brahman for 
realizing it, not to obtain knowledge which is opposed 
to it. Therefore, the method of discussion (vichdra) should 
not be one by which a wrong meaning is sought. By 
sravana, it is intended to acquire {dgamika) the triple 
effect of adhikdra vishaya and phala. This is what this 
Sutra is intended to affirm {ytirnaya). 

Therefore, in the Sutra Athdtb Brahma jigndsa, in 
order to satisfy the doubt arising as to the nature of the 

A rule or precept which lays down or specifies something 
which in the absence of that rule would be optional. 

That is, Tattii samanvaydt. I. 1. 4. 

He was evidently the guru of Sripati Panditacharya. His 
authority is quoted at the end of I. 1. 4, up to which he is said 
to have written a commentary on the Brahma-Sutras. 
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discussion, the word kartavya should be understood and 
supplied. This continued effort at discussion is necessary 
to attain the intended result (phala) by the help of the 
sastras. By the word jigiidsa, the nature of discussion 
ivichdra) should be understood. 

Prakriti and Pratyaya. 

If it is said that the word jigndsa does not possess 
the sakti of knowing Prakriti and Pratyaya {t.e., the material 
cause of the world and the co-operative cause of the 
world), then it is replied jigndsa gives a collective 
{sainuddya) knowledge of both the topics [lakshands] i.e., 
Prakriti'^nd Pratyaya. By the use of the same pratyayak'^^, 
the mode of discussion is understood to be through Jahall- 
akshand.^'^’^ By the use of the word Prakriti, Sdd/iyagndnak''^ 
(knowledge to be proved) is intended to be conveyed through 
ajahallaskhand.'^"'^ By some the co-operative causes {pra¬ 
tyaya lakshand) are understood to be as siddha-gndna 
(perfect knowledge), though they are yet to be demonstrated 
{sddhya-gndnd) and they hold that they come under the 
category of jahallakshaitd. It is necessary, in order to 
obtain a comprehensive knowledge, that the sddhana-gndna 
should be possessed in a determined manner. Sambhava- 
nanda and Sivananda very much take the view that both 
prakriti and pratyaya lakshands must be correctly 
understood. Here some are of opinion that prakriti and 
pratyaya are one and the same {prakriti pratyaya samnddya 
ekaiva lakshand). In expressions {vdkye), the lakshand is 
not invisible. In the two expressions Ardham antarvedi 
mindti ardham bahirvedi etc., and Visham bhunkte, the 


In jigndsa. 

In this kind of lakshand, a word loses its primary sense but 
is used in one whicli is in^ some way connected with the primary 
sense, as in the familiar instance gangdydm ghdshah. 

Sddhyagndna means knowledge of the major term in a 
syllogism ; the predicate of a proposition. 

A kind of lakshaiid, in which the primary or original sense of 
a word used elliptically does not disappear as kuntdha pravisanti— 
k untadhdrinah purushdh. 
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actual lakshands are clearly seen. The expressions clearly 
convey the meaning. Even though the collective causes 
{samucidya saklyabhdvepi.) cannot describe the co-opera¬ 
tive causes, yet the co-operative causes [pratyaya) can be 
rightly comprehended. Sdchdjahati, —this is called ajalial- 
lakshand kind. By looking at one particular form, it 
should not be said it is devoid of other forms. Because 
it is not the truth {basya aprdmdnikatvdt) . In the 
expression chhatnndiyach:/ranti, are included both those 
who hold the umbrella and those who are without 
it. It does not merely mean that they are simply 
going; the words convey the idea that they are going 
and also holding the umbrella. The speaker wishes to 
convey in detail the lakshaud of those who are going 
without omitting the essential objects with which they are 
connected [i.e., umbrella they are carrying). Instead of 
omitting the details, the act of going is expressed so as 
to convey the full form {rupena) in which they are going, 
i.e., in different ways, some holding the umbrella and 
others without it. Again, in the expression Kakebhyd dadhi 
rakshyatdm etc. (let the curds be protected from crows), 
the act of protection and the several crows approaching the 
curds are referred to. The meaning is not that the curds 
should be lost {upaghdtakatvdl). Whenever a course of 
conduct is enunciated, the mutual ones are also implied. 
Courses of action which are contrary to each other are not 
to be understood thereby. Because the course of conduct 
referred to definitely describes what it is without any 
misconception {bhinna vrittyupasthitatvai). When the 
primary meaning of a word is to be taken into account, its 
secondary signification ought not to be taken. Where ajahal- 
lakshand has to be considered, there both the lakshands {i.e., 
jahallakshand and ajahallakshand) ought to be accepted. 
When only the primary meaning is required to be taken into 
consideration, we have to understand the chief thing, the 
secondary idea being neglected. In the example Gangdydm 
ghbshamatsyau etc., as the village is seen, it is clearly 
understood that ghosha cannot be taken to convey the 
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sound arising from the noise of the river. Because thereby 
the whole idea will have to be wi'ongly understood. It 
is the firm idea that can (enable us) to realize the nature 
of an object. In fact, the word jigndsa is more instru¬ 
mental {tantrhidpditam) in conveying the primary idea to 
the mind. Whenever such reasoning is employed through 
ajahallakshand, the word jigudsa should be in fact 
understood in the collective sense. Whenever, in a 
discussion, we have to arrive at a firm conclusion, both the 
methods should be employed to know the collective idea. 
Knowledge is a thing that is to be obtained only after 
knowing the praty'aya and prakriti lakshands, in a collective 
sense. In conclusion, even in places where a long discussion 
is involved, the primary meaning of each word is largely 
taken into account. In all jahallakshmm, the prakriti and 
pratyaya are both understood in a collective sense to 
secure the knowledge of Brahman. Since each expression 
{sabda) has a particular power {sakti) supporting it, we 
must understand the meaning of the sabda in such a 
way as to have its primary and not its secondary 
meaning. How then can Brahman be expected to 
possess only one form without attribute [sakti sarnband/ia) 
when all the expressions have got two-fold views ? 
On certain occasions, the secondary meaning [lakshand) 
and its respective attribute ought to be considered, 
and in such places the primary meaning need not be 
thought of. In conclusion, when expressions are joined 
to other words to convey their secondary meaning, in 
those cases they should be considered as vdkya lakshand. 
Therefore, in sdstras, vyavahdra is said to be the 
expression of a meaning of a word other than the primary 
one attaching to it. While prakriti is thus understood, 
the lakshand (or secondary) use should be taken in the 
collective sense. When the secondary meaning is thus 
taken, then Brahman can never be understood to be 
one without attribute. When there is difference in the 
collective sense, that which is connected with it should 
also be different. Also, it is not possible to impart 
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a settled conviction, through the mode of lakshana dis¬ 
cussion. 

Then, any attempt to obtain a settled knowledge by 
both modes of discussion {jahahakshana and ajahal- 
lakshand) -is bound to prove useless {vyartha). In the 
example Chhatrind gachchanti, one is apt to understand that 
those who possess umbrellas are going even though some 
may be without theirs. Again, in the example Gangdydm 
ghdshamatsyau etc., of the two ways of understanding, 
only one is right, viz., one indicating the existence of the 
village on the Ganges. It should not be taken to mean 
the sound of the flow of the Ganges. Here the collective 
[samuddya) as well as the sense conveyed by each part 
making the collective sense {samiiddyinah) ought to be 
considered as different in sense. Unless we know the 
properties of all things, it is not possible to have a 
comprehensive knowledge, which can only be had by 
the jahallakshand mode of discussion. In reality, the 
discussion is attended with different kinds of difficulties if we 
are to obtain a comprehensive view. To obtain the desired 
comprehensive view, a settled knowledge of each of 
the component parts should be secured. By the word 
jigndsa, it is to be understood that the sabda has got the 
clearly described power {mkii) of the component parts 
[prakriti and pralyaya) in order to obtain a comprehensive 
knowledge of Brahman. Though the component parts are 
different from each other in the properties of the different 
matters, yet, in the final conclusion, their relationship con¬ 
veys a comprehensive knowledge of Brahman. When an ex¬ 
pression can clearly convey to the mind the properties of 
matters, such an expression is called Vdkya lakskand, a 
characteristic expression. .So by the Jahallakshand mode of 
discussion, we should not understand merely difference (bheda) 
between objects. In the expression chhatrind gachcha7iH, the 
actual truth should be considered collectively. Even though 
among them there are people without umbrellas, in a collec¬ 
tive sense the expression is used to denote their going with 
the addition of the umbrellas. Therefore, while one mode 
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of discussion by Jahallakshand is adopted, the Ajahal- 
lakshand knowledge also is liable to be impressed on the 
mind. In the Gtihad/tikaranaA*^ Manchana Pandita^^^ estab¬ 
lishes thus the text Rilam pibamtan, etc.:—The character 
of drinking {pibat) and not drinking [apibai) is expressed 
by the A jahallakshand mode of discussion to convey a 
collective idea. 

At any rate, in the Lingasamtiddyddhikarana Parama- 
sivaradhya Bhattacharya has commented in his work named 
Kaivalya Prakd&a that whenever several causes and effects 
are to be discussed in determining all the internally situated 
attributes of Brahman, the adoption of both vritiis 
(z>., Jahat and Ajahat lakshand vrittis) is not contra¬ 
dictory. The object in view always possesses the two-fold 
qualities contained in prakriti and pratyaya lakshands. 
Therefore, the ajahallakshand mode of discussion should 
not be disregarded in all discussions where the properties 
of the component parties are the chief causes to determine 
the collective knowledge of Brahman. Else a decided 
knowledge cannot be had and therefore in the expressions 
Chhatrinb gachchanti and Gangdydm ghoshamatsyau^ to have 
a collective knowledge we must know the component parts 
making up the samuddya, i.e., those possessing the umbrellas 
and those not possessing them, and also the sand made 
by the flow of the Ganges through its banks and also the 
actual village Gangdydm ghdsha. Then only the collective 
knowledge can be clearly comprehended. Let it be 
granted. The sabda clearly explains the characteristic 
attributes of a subject and thereby gives a definite know¬ 
ledge of that object. This is done by the Jahat and Ajahat 
lakshand modes of discussion, where Prakriti and Pratyaya 
are generally the subjects of discussion. Having so far 
admitted that the material cause of an object is to be under¬ 
stood in all its properties, we should also clearly discuss 


Brahma-Siiiras, 1. 2. 11-12. 

The expression Manchana Panditiye in the text indicates 
probably a commentary by Manchana Patulita on the sutras quoted. 
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and understand the properties of the co-operative cause of 
the same object. Paramasivaradhya Swami, in his work 
known as fiivagndna Chandrodaya, clearly describes that only 
such settled knowledge should be possessed through discus¬ 
sion by the two different modes. It should not be admitted 
that in having a firm knowledge about Prakriti itself is 
sufficient. Else there will be a contradiction of the know¬ 
ledge according to the other mode of discussion— ajahal- 
lakshand. In the expression Gangdydm ghbsha matsyau, 
if we consider only one method of discussion by jahal- 
lakshand vritti instead of both, then, a thorough knowledge 
cannot be had. 

Enough has been said of Jahat and Ajahat lakshand 
modes of discussion. It is sufficient if it is borne in 
mind that a firm knowledge should be possessed regard¬ 
ing prakriti and pratyaya. To possess a firm knowledge, 
all facts connected with the matter should be proved 
beyond all doubt. It is not sufficient if only certain 
facts are clearly understood. It must not be presumed 
that a firm knowledge has been obtained without fully 
understanding the properties of the matter. A real desire 
to know about a matter is not sufficient. Whenever a matter 
is very difficult to understand, that matter is likely to be 
treated with reluctance. Sometimes we much desire to 
understand incomprehensible things just as a bereaved 
widower {vidhura) expresses his love for his lost wife 
{i.e., yearning for a thing he cannot get). Although much 
desired, knowledge cannot be had of incomprehensible 

things. Therefore all attempts ought to be made to 
clear all the doubts before knowledge could be had of 

a particular matter. All connected knowledge about 

the material cause should be acquired. In no other 

manner can the power of understanding be developed 
except by discussion about the properties of sabda 
and by pursuing a correct mode of enquiry on the 
approved lines. A firm knowledge can only be said 
to have been arrived at when we have determinedly 
grasped the truths underlying each subject. Unless the 
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co-operative cause and the connected attributes are fully 
known, we cannot have an independent knowledge. In 
the expression Gaitrnitya etc., even though a cow is 
dependent on its protector, yet by various proofs 
{lakshana) it can be admitted that it can live independently. 
Therefore, the material cause can be thoroughly understood 
only after grasping the truths connected with co-operative 
causes, which are the result of the two lakshands [jahat 
and ajaJiat lakshands). It is not right to study at first 
the co-operative cause of matter to know the truth, nor 
collectively {samnddydna) but the material cause must 
be studied after discussion and removal of all doubts 
without presuming at any step a knowledge not acquired. 
In determining the word of a Sruti text, even though it is 
inferred to be very easily understood, both the methods 
of argument {jahat and a jahat) should be used for 
thoroughly understanding the lakshands of pvakriti and 
pratyaya. It is never right to try to have a collective 
idea by inferential deductions either of prakriti or of 
pratyaya or any of the attributes of either as it is likely 
that it would yield a contradictory meaning. 

In the text Saktun juhbti etc., the accusative case, 
the object of action (of throwing into the fire)^'‘“ is implied, 
for obtaining the right result. Also, in the text Havishyam 
abhydlmrayati etc., for the accusative and the instru¬ 
mental cases, the objects of action and bearing are implied, 
which denote both the material and the co-operative causes 
{prakriti and pratyaya). Also, in the expression rathb 
gachchati etc., where the object of a vydpdra {i.e., motion) 
is implied, the result of moving is to be understood. In 
the expressions jdndti, ichchati., dveshti, yatate, etc., we 
have to understand each verb according to the root meaning, 
which is the meaning of the prakriti as well as the result 
(or the phala) which the words imply. In the expression 
nasyati etc., the agent that is capable of destroying is 
denoted. Therefore in knowing the meaning of the word, 
the object which is the agent to produce the result is to 
By saying Svdhd and throwing the oblation into the fire, 
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be understood. In the commentary of Durvasa^*® on Kdraka- 
vriltilakshana, buddhi and kshetmgna occurring in the text, 
Ritam pibayitau etc., in the purvapaksha part of Guhddhi- 
karana, are proved to be agents. In the expressions 
aG7td lutishatd^^ and kuhim pipatishatd^^ etc., only the 
nature of the act that is about to happen is implied and 
not any agency that is impelling its happening. Then, 
the doubt arising as to whether an inanimate object can 
itself accomplish an act is to be determined according 
to the (Panini) Sutra Dhdtdh-kannanassamdna kartru- 
kddichchdymn vd etc. By the use of the expression, it 
is not intended to show that a lifeless object can desire 
or has a discretion. Lifeless objects have not such desire 
but are subject only to external forces. It is clearly 
proved in Patanjali’s Bhdshya that whenever an expression 
is used ascribing agency to lifeless objects, then such 
expression should be understood as being dependent on 
external forces and not possessing by themselves any 
desire. According to the maxim, Gauna ?mikhyaydh 
mukhye kdryasampratyayah etc., in such expressions as 
the above, the secondary meaning should always be 
understood instead of the primary, because a desire is 
naturally attributable to an animate and not to an inanimate 
agent. In Ikshatyadhikarana, Diirvasa Bhagavadpada- 
charya also agrees with the above view in regard to (the 
interpretation) of kulani pipatiskati. Even though the 
co-operative causes {pratyaya) are to be understood clearly, 
yet they are not primarily responsible as prakriti is 
the primary cause. But according to the expression 
lakshanayd prakrityaiva, it is only to understand prakriti 
(the primary cause) that we have to clearly understand 
pratyaya (the co-operative causes). If we ignore such 
co-operative causes, even though they are negligible, we 
cannot arrive at a correct conclusion. Causes which are 

The text has Durvastye, which denotes a work of which 
Durvasa was the author. 

A stone is about to fall from the mountain peak. 

The river is about to overflow cutting the banks. 

20 


F 
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contradictory cannot lead to a correct conclusion and should 
not be enquired into unnecessarily. As correct knowledge 
[gjiana) is the chief thing sought for, all attempts ought 
to be made in availing (ourselves) of the co-operative 
causes and the materials pertaining to them. In endea¬ 
vouring to arrive at a correct knowledge, the desire should 
be to find out the correct method and the objects which 
would lead us towards it. Until we are possessed of such 
a method, every attempt should be made to search it out. 
We have to aim at its realization by a strenuous search 
[mivishan). Realization is the chief object of correct know¬ 
ledge, which ends in the attainment of salvation {moksha 
sadkana), failing which every endeavour at personal effort 
(purusha pravritti) will be fruitless [nishphala). It is to 
secure correct knowledge that matters are enquired into. 
The sole subject of such a knowledge is the realization of 
moksha {moksha sadhana), of Brahmagnana and the same is 
based on the discussion of the Sniti texts. The seed of 
discussion lies in the method of enquiry. When the teacher 
{Achdrya) goes on teaching his disciple through discussion 
about moksha sadhana, he must clearly understand from the 
teacher Prakrityartha o'ndnam by frequently clearing him¬ 
self of the doubts arising in regard to the subject-matter 
under discussion and of the matters which enter into it 
{znshaya vishayl bhdvhta). The nature of the enquiry on 
the part of the disciple should be such that all the materials 
should be thoroughly sifted after grasping them and the 
established truths should be possessed by him. This is 
the chief object of /igndsa. Both prakriti and pratyaya 
should be thoroughly understood, not by merely touching 
their outer fringes but in such a way as to ward off all 
doubts relating to them. Without such a view in mind, 
discussion is undesirable. The subject sought for by 
discussion must be certainly realized. Therefore the view 
has been propounded by Paramananda Aradhya^*^ that both 

Evidently a teacher who was considered an authority even 
greater than Ekoraraa Siddha Bhagavadpadacharya, tiie guru of 
Sripati, referred to already and in the next sentence below. 
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the modes of discussion— jahat and ajahat laks/iand —should 
be employed to understand the nature of pyakriti and 
pratyaya. This view is also admitted and agreed to by 
Ekorama Siddha Bhagavatpadacharya^'*" and hence must 
be fully adopted. 

Brahmatva of Siva. 

The mode and object of ji^ndsa apart, how is the 
Brahmatva of Siva to be established ? How are we to 
declare Siva as Parabrahman? Bivasya Parabrahmatva 
kathanam. Here, in the texts, 

Asad vd idam ayyra dsld \ laid vai sadajdyata II 
Amulamanddhdratn imdh prajdh prajdya>iie II 
Na kaddchit anldnsam jaoat ll etc. 
in asserting that the world {jagat) was in an unmanifested 
condition previously {asadvd idamapm dsit), it is suggested 
that in coming into existence, it {jagat) did not require an 
agent. The text JyOtishtdmma svargakdmo ya/etap^^ 
etc., bears witness to the fact that in regard to sacrifices, 
etc., there is one who is kartru [i.e., sacrificer) and 
another Phaladdtyu (who is the giver of the fruits thereof). 
When Tsvara is actually existing {sadbhdve), if he is to be 
treated in the opposite sense (/.?., as non-existing), there 
results a contradiction and there will be no satisfaction 
attained. As the existence of Tsvara is not acknowledged, 
it has to be admitted that the agent himself is his own 
maker of the result. If in the world it is seen (as we witness) 
that the enjoyment of happiness and misery is attributed to 
the sovereignty of Paramesvara {Paramesvara karfrutva), 
then inequality and mercilessness will be deemed his 
offsprings and thus we will have to admit that the 
sovereignty of Paramesvara is overthrown with the result 
that not even the smallest benefit can be gained from Tsvara. 
Or, if inanimate actions {jada karmandm) which are done by 
jlvas are seen yielding fruits, then, even though the All¬ 
knowing Tsvara is existing, the doubt arises as to whether 

Guru of Sripati Pardtacharya. 

The desire of attain;is effected by performing the 
sacrifice of jydlishtdma. 
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an inanimate object like a pot can attain the result of secur¬ 
ing the fruit or when the existence of Isvara {tsvaratva) is 
admitted, whether He alone can be described as the giver 
of the fruit. As between the texts 
Atmd vd idamagra dsit II 
Brahma vd idamagra dsit II 
Hiranyagarbhassamavartatdgre bhutasya jdtah 
patireka dsit II 

Om ityekdksharam. Brahma II 
Asdvddityd Brahma II 

Namaste vdyd tvameva praiyaksham Brahmdsi II 
Gandndm tvd ganapatim havdmahe II 
Visvasmdt Indra uttarah II 

Ekd havai Ndrdyana dsit na Brahma nHdyid ndgnish- 
tdmo ne/ne dydvdprithvi II 

Atha purushdhavai Ndrdyaizdkdmayata prajdhPrujd iti ii 

Ndrdyandt Brahma jdyate Ndrdyandt Rudro jdyate II 

Sadeva somya idamagra dsit II 

Ekamevdduitiyam Brahvia II 

Manbvai Brahmeii ll 

Chakshiirvai Brahmeii II 

Brotramvai Brahmeii ll 

Kham Brahma W Kam Brahma II Annam Brahma w tic. 
considerable mutual discrepancies are observable. While 
such is the case, the doubt arises as to how Brahmatva can 
be attributed to Siva alone.“® 

If the attribution of Brahmatva to Siva is thus rendered 
doubtful, the answer is that it cannot be so doubted. For in 
Sruti texts like Agnishdmiyam pahimdlabhetaw Dvipddd- 
schatushpdddscha pasavak II etc., four-legged and the 
two-legged animals are stated to be Pahi, [i.e., animals offer- 
able as sacrifices at rites). Also, in other Sruti texts 
such as Chchdgasya vapayd medaso atmbruhi, etc., a goat 
{chchdgah) is declared to be a symbol of Pasu (an animal 

This is the purvapaksfia argument propounded for determi¬ 
nation. 

Cf. Sarvi vahdmo balim Isvardya btdnasiva dvipadc chatush- 
padatfw Srimad Bhdgavaia, V. i. 
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that could be offered as a sacrifice at rites). In the 
same way, we have to understand Siva as Brahman 
{Bivasya Brahmaivam yrrahyam). 

Therefore in the text Yato va imam bhutcmi idyante 
etc., it is said that Paramesvara is the cause of creation, 
etc., of the world, which is the primary lakshana of Brahman. 
Uvaralva (or supreme overlordship) cannot be claimed 
by Hiranyagarbha, Naril.yana and Kalarudra, who possess 
but detached portions of Trig;inidt>naka sakti which is the 
characteristic of Brahman.Therefore the Sutrakara has 
the Sutra Janmadyasya ya/ah, for each of them partakes 
of one detached part of the kartrulva in the creation of 
the world. Therefore none of them can be deemed to be 
the chief Creator. In the Brnhmdifarakhanda, it is said :— 
Vasydffnyayd javatsraskld Virinc/iili pdlakd liarih i 
Samhartd Kdlarudrdkhvd namastasmai. pindkine II Hi. 
It thus follows that creation and other powers connected 
with it and their control is held to be in Siva only. 
Moreover, in texts like Mdydntu prakriiim vindydt mdyi- 
nantu Mahesvaram i Tasydvayava bhnidttam vvdptam 
satvamidam. jagat n etc., it is said that Mdyd is to be 
understood as chief prakriti. and Mdymam should be 
understood as MahHvara and Mdyd is therefore said to be 
subject to the control of Paramesvara. And therefore 
Paramesvara is said to be all-independent {svatantra) 
keeping under his control Mdyd,, Brahma, Vishnu and 
Kalarudra, who are but the amsa (part) of Bakti and 
hence form part of the all-pervading world. 

Thus we read in the following texts occurring in the 
Aihaj'vasiras :—Devdhavai svargam Ibkam ayyaman i Te 
devd rudram apruchchan kd bhavdu iti i So'bravlt ahamekah 
prathamamdsam vartdmi cha bhavishydmi cha ndnyah 
kascha7ia mat to vyatiriktah, etc., which declare that Siva 

alone is beyond the changes relating to the irikdlas _ 

past, present and future ; that he is in the heart of all ; that 

Brahman possesses in himself the three qualities of sa/va 
rajas, tamas, while Hiranyagarbha, Narayana and Kalarudra possess 
only one of these qualities in the order mentioned. 
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he is the cause of everything; that he is the chief object of 
all utterances ; that he is supreme over all things ; that he 
dominates all beings and that he is Brahman (himself). 
In the Kanva sdAhd, in the text Yahpritliivydm tishthan 
no one else other than Siva is declared to be Brahman 
and possessed of the Ashtamurti form beginning with 
Prithvi. All other divinities including saiikha and 
chakra, though they possess the powers of creating the past 
{bhuta) and the future (bhautikd) cannot be stated to 
possess l&varaiva. 

It should not be said that Ashtamurtaiva beginning 
from Prithvi is also possessed by Vishnu in all its forms. 
It is not so, because Siva alone stands famous with the 
title of and is also reputed to be at the heart 

of Vishnu. It would not therefore be correct to say that 
both Siva and Kcsava are at the heart of all beings and 
pervade them. Both do not possess the same bodily form. 
Though both are independent in controlling the world’s 
creation, stability and destruction, if both are said to work 
concurrently (or simultaneously), then the world will 
be subjected to the danger of dissolution. 

Sruti\.Q.\i?,X^Q. SoHtardt anlaram prdvisaiDisascha 
antaram prdvisat ; Vo Riidrd agnau, yo apsu yd 
oshadhishu yd Rudrd visvd bhuvandnydvivHa tasmai 
Rudrdya namah iti n and hundreds of others bear witness 
to the fact that Siva alone is sarvdtmaka and sarvdntar- 
ydmin. And also in the text beginning with yd vedddau 
svarah prdktah and ending with yah parah sa mahdkvarah, 
etc., the endings akdra, ukdra and rnakdra which are the 
symbols of Brahma, Vishnu and Kalarudra, are held to 
dissolve in Mahesvara. Therefore Brahinatva (state 
of being Brahman) cannot be claimed by any other (than 
Siva). Moreover, the text beginning with Isdnassarva- 
vidydndm and ending with saddsivdm bears testimony to 

Brihad. Upanishad, III. 7. 2. 

The eight-formed, an epithet of Siva, the eight forms being 
five elements—earth, water, air, fire and ether—and the Sun, the 
Moon and the sacrificing Priest. (See Aniarakoia, I. 35.) 
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the fact that He alone is stated to be the chief object 
of meditation through pranava^'’* and hence He alone is 
Brahman. And also in the Svetdsvatara text Tam Isvard- 
ncmi paramam mahdToaram tarn devaidndm paramaricha 
daivatam I Patim paFiimm prathamam punistdt viddma 
devam paramesa^n Idyam u ili, it is definitely declared that 
Isvara is the sole controller of Brahma, Vishnu, (Kala) 
Rudra and others and that there is no other Lord known 
who is above Him. In the Yajurveda text Sbmah pavate 
janitd niailndm janitd devo jauitd prithwydh janitdpneh 
jayiitd suryasya jamfendracya janitPitfia Vuhnbh " the 
word Soma should not be taken to mean sdmalata (the 
soma plant) but as meaning that He is the sole cause 
of creation, beginning from Buddhi down to Vishnu. 
The soma plant being an inanimate object, it has no 
power of causing creation. Texts like the following 
appearing in the Atharvaiia siklid, D/iyay~itemna)n 
pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vis him Rudrdste, 
samprasuyante i' Sarvdni chendriydni sahahhutaik nakdra- 
imm kdrandndm dhydtd kdranamtu dhyeyah " and the 
text beginning with Saruaiivarya sampannah sarvesvarah 
iambhurdkdsamadkye dhrnvam sarvddhikam, and ending 
with &>iva ekd dhyeyah Sivamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya n 
iti, enunciate that the seeker of salvation [mumukshu) 
should meditate solely upon Siva, giving up meditation 
on other prohibited deities. 

Sruti texts like Utdmrutatvasyemnah n Sarvamidam 
Siva eva vijdndhi l Suddhd niranjam) vibkur advayam 
Sivamekam Sivamadvaitam chaturtham manyante, sa dtmd 
savigneyah Sivo advaitah H Eka eva Riidrb nadviti- 
ydya tastke i Nasan nachdsal Siva eva kevalah i Visvddkikd 
Rudrd maharshih ii iti, and others declare that Siva alone 
is without a second and hence He alone is Brahman. 
Moreover, in the text beginning with Umd sahdyam and 
ending with Sabrahmd saiivah saharih sendrah soksharah 
paramassvardt, we are told that Siva is the agent of all 
cause {kdrana) and action {kdrya) and therefore the 
Thp sacred syllable Aum. 
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attribute of Brahmatva is apposite only in his case. 
In the text Annam Brahma, etc., mere praise is bestowed 
on Brahman by mentioning his name. Moreover, in the 
text Sarvb vat Rudrah, sarvam khalvidam Brahma li and 
in the texts :— Trishu dhdmasu yadbhbjyam bkokid bhogascha 
yadbliavet i Tbbhyb vilakshanah sdkshl chinmdtrbham 
saddhvah n Mayyeva sakalatn jdtam mayi sarvam pratish- 
thitam i Mayi sarvam layam ydti n tadbrahmd'dvayam 
asmyaham n iti, and in others of similar import in which 
the word “Brahma” is used, it has to be taken as only 
synonymous with the word “ Siva ” just as the words 
“hand”, the “arm” and the “palm” which signify the 
members of the body are synonymous with the body itself. 
Moreover, in the Mdndukybpanishad, in the text beginning 
with Sarvam hyetat Brahma'yamdfmd Brahma so'yamdtmd 
and in the text Sivamadvaiiam chaturtham manyante 
sa dtmd savigneyak n it is clearly declared that the 

whole creation, etc., of the world is due to no other 
than Siva {advaita Siva) and from the beginning to the end 
He alone is held to be the Brahman, the sole cause 
of all. If Siva is not held to be the sole cause, as 
declared by all the Sriitis, and the Creator of the world 
and its Destroyer and if it is admitted that there 
is another Isvara, then plurality of Isvaras results and 
a contradiction of all the Srutis will be produced, 
besides opposition to every known system of belief. 
Thus Jaiminiacharya, the most proficient in Vedantic 
knowledge, explains in his treatise called Vbdapddastava, 
that every Vedic text is in a manner applicable to 
Siva [Sivaparatvam). Similarly, Jyotirnatha, Ghanta- 
natha, Bhimanatha, Bhatta, Bhaskara and others, svho have 
reached the other side of the ocean of knowledge of 
the four Vedas, who have established their reputation as 
Vedamdrgapratishthdpandchdryas and who have condemned 
the false systems of thought promulgated by the Pashandas, 


Mandukyopanishad, 2, 
Atharvaiirasi. 
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Pancharatras, Bauddhas, and Advaitins, declare as follows, 
establishing the Parabrahmatva for Siva;— Mahadevo devah 
sakala jagaddrddhya charatmh trayinidrgo mdrgah kumata- 
niatavrittipramathanah i Taydr yovd brute vrijina 
manaydr asya nidadhe Sivasydnghrim vadipralayadahand- 
ham nripasakhe ii iti. Therefore in the Sdstras the word 
Brahma-jigndsa is pointed out to mean the method of 
enquiring into the svarvpa of Siva. Thus in determining 
who is the chief cause of creation, etc., the word “Brahma” 
is, in the Sdstras, generally taken to stand, for the sake of 
vyavahdra, for Siva, as is stated in the Sutra (I. 1. 1.). 

In the texts Brakmaviddpiidti param ii Brahma veda 
Brahmaiva bhavati n Siva eko dhyeyah sivatnkaraJt 
sarvanianyat parityajya^\ iti, Siva means sivam karotlti 
sivamakarah}^'^ Here the chief object of meditation is 
pointed out. Therefore, it is meant to establish that 
salvation (Sivaprdpti) is obtained after being freed 
completely from all ties of bondage. It must not be 
doubted how salvation {Sivaprdpti) could be the final 
realization without again coming into existence. 

According to the Bhramarakitanydya, it is clearly seen 
that the actual krimi undergoes a change which turns it 
into the Bhramara. It is also seen that a drop of water 
naturally undergoes a change and finally turns itself out 
into a beautiful pearl. What is the good of learned men 
wrongly interpreting bondage {bandha) and falsehood 
{mithydtva) in such changes ? Moreover, if it is to be 
said that illusory belief is removed by actual knowledge, 
then in accordance with the maxim of the desert and the 
mirage {marumarukikdnydyenaf^^ we have to answer, 
it is not so. The traveller through his ignorance and the 
vast extent of the desert believes in the existence of water 
and after a time convinces himself of the actual truth that 
the sight is only an illusory one and that there is actually 

He who bestows happiness is Siva. 

Maru means desert ; marichika, a mirage. Rays of light 
falling on a sandy wilderness destitute of water bring on an 
appearance of a mirage. 
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no water. Because perfection {samskdraY^^'^ is always gained 
through Smriti'''’'^ and sin is removed by meditation on 
Siva, just as sorrow is banished by being consoled by the 
beloved, doubts are cleared by proofs and the purvapakshaY^^ 
is displaced by the siddhdnta}^''‘‘. 

Again, in texts like A jdmekdm Ibhitdm sukla krishndm 
iti, etc., where Pradhdna {Prakriti) is represented 
to be the chief cause of the world {Jagat), Brahman 
is represented as being subject to several changes’®' in 
the cause of the world {Ja(^at). If it is said that atha atah 
abtahma jigtidsa iti, we have to say, it is not so ; because 
such a statement will contradict the Sruti and the correct 
meaning of the term ji^ndsa^ interpreted in accordance 
with Sniti, will be lost. Also, in the Sruti text Nopdsyau 
prakriti jlvau iti, the meditation of both prakriti and jiva 
as different entities is denounced. As Pradhdna {Prakriti) 
is naturally devoid of independent powers, the Sruti texts 
which attribute the cause of the world to Pradhdna should 
be understood as making Pradhdna subordinate to Siva 
and not independent of him, just as the expressions of the 
Sruti, Sastram chchinatti^'^^ and Srotram shrundti''-'^'^ dtnoio. 
that they (the instrument sword as well as the organ ear) are 
subjected to the agents possessing them, inasmuch as 
they themselves are inanimate. Therefore Pradhdna 
{Prakriti) is incapable of being the cause of the world, 
but subordinate to the kartrutva of Siva. As the Sruti 


Here this word would seem to indicate grace or perfection 
rather than purification. 

That is, well-directed action according to the Smri/i (tradi¬ 
tionary Law). 

The starting point of a debate ; the first statement. 

Final decision. 

The text has Vikdriiva prasangdccha. According to Panini, 
the term mayat pratyaya is used to denote three kinds of existence ; 
(1) /ddatmyarthc, (2) vikdrdrthe and (3) prdchurydrthe mayat tridhd, 
i.e., affirmation, change and pervasion. 

Lit .—The instrument (sword) hits 

Lit .—The ear hears. 
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text lays it down, Mayamtu prakritim vindydt indyinamiu 
mahesvarani^^^ Hi, Mayii is always subordinate to Siva. 

The Attributes of Brahman. 

Sripati next passes on to set down the attributes of 
Brahman. Before beginning to comment on I. 1.2 Janmd- 
dyasya yatah {From uhom the origin and so on of this 
universe proceed), he remarks that agreeably to the maxim 
that the realization of the object ivastu) is dependent on 
accurate description [lakshana], which is subject to correct 
proof [pramdna),^'^' this Sutra is intended first to describe the 
characteristic attributes of Brahman and then to repudiate 
nirviseshatva and savFeshatva and finally to expel doubts 
and contrarieties. The accurate character of Brahman 
that we are to discuss is accordingly described (in this Sutra). 

In the Taittiriya text Yaldvd imdni bJmtdni jdyante, 
yena jdtdni jivanti yatprayantyabhisamvisanti tadvijignd- 
sasva tadbrahmeti, the subject-matter of this Sutra is dealt 
with. The purport of this Sutra may be summed up as 
follows: Prayanti mriyamdndni santi, ultimately to 

undergo destruction ; abhisamviianti, back into that com¬ 
plete whole. 

While, \nihe^i-Qv\ons Adhikarana, Brahman was under¬ 
stood in an uncertain isandigdhe) manner through assump¬ 
tions, now, in this Adhiharana, Brahman is discussed at 
length by means of illustrations and examples. When by 
assuming doubtful cases, Brahman is discussed, then 
creation and so on cannot be taken to exemplify the chief 
characteristic marks of Brahman. Here, in this Adhi- 
karana, such causes as have not been discussed previously. 

Lit .—Understand that Frakriti is Maya and Mahesvara to be 
mdyinam, i.e., the controller of Maya. Maya is also designated as 
Mahamaya, Avidya, Niyati, Mohini, Frakriti, Vasana and Tavechcha. 
{Yaiurveda). 

Lit .—Mode of proof, a means of arriving at correct know¬ 
ledge. The Naiyayikas recognize only four kinds of pramafui ; prai- 
yaksha, amnnana, upamdna and sabiia. The Vedantins and Mimam- 
sakas add two more, anupalabdhi and arthdpatli, while the 
Samkhyas admit pralyaksha, aniimatia and iabda. 
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are clearly explained by means of illustrations. Janma ddih 
yasya Hi tadgunasamvignmm bahuvrihih. Here, the word 
(Janmadyasya) should be construed as a bahuvrihi compound 
by which the characteristics (of Brahman) are explained. 
Also, while trying to understand these characteristic marks 
(of Brahman), we see arising from them their different parts 
in a collected form and these present to us the thought of 
another object suggesting a different meaning. To prevent 
this suggestion, the Sutrakara has particularly used the 
words janma Cidi asya iti. The intended thought not 
having been conveyed by the characteristics of the different 
component parts, the Sutrakara in order to convey the 
exact idea of the object has used both the masculine and 
the feminine genders of the words janma ddi asya Hi. 
Throughout, for fear of heaviness being caused by the 
increase of letters, the Sutrakara has used a neutral form of 
expression. Even here, the term Brahman is understood. 
The word tat should also be understood and supplied. 
Then the Sutra would be thus divided Janmddi asya 
yatah iti. 

The word Janmddi embodies the five-fold creative acts 
of irishti, slhili, laya, tirodhdna and anuaraha {i.e.y creation, 
protection, destruction, disappearance and rewarding): asya 
indicates Him who sports in bringing into play the chid'^^ 
and achit worlds {prapancha)\ yatah implies Brahman, 
from whom arises out of his infinite powers, never-ending 
manifestations in a natural way. That is Uu Brahman (as 
described above) that is envisaged by the Sutra. By the 
word Asya is meant that part of the chetandchetancd'^^ world 
which is made manifest to the physical vision. Therefore, 
the word yatah denotes Brahman as the chief cause of the 
five-fold acts of janma, etc. {i.e., creation, protection, 
destruction, disappearance and rewarding). And therefore 
as the creation and so on consisting of these five-fold acts is 

Chit means understanding, thought or perception, i.e., the 
world of perceptions. 

Achit means material i.e., the material world. 

I.e., the material world and the world of perception. 
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ascribed to Parasiva Brahman by the Sruiis, all beings 
[jlvas) are enjoined to meditate on that Brahman. To 
Brahman who is the chief cause of everything, the doing, 
undoing and doing otherwise,^’^^ are all within his powers. 
In the Sruti text Vatovd, etc., the expression abhisamvisanti 
denotes dvirbkdva and tirbdbuiim, i.e., manifestation and dis¬ 
appearance. When Brahman is understood, all inconclusive 
reasoning will be at an end. When Brahman is not under¬ 
stood, there will be no attempt (made) to enter into (discus¬ 
sion). Therefore, in such circumstances, how are the 
objects as well as their characteristics to be sought for and 
understood? The answer is that all kinds of inconclusive 
reasoning will no more exist when, after being duly initiated 
by Sdmbkava dlkshd and duly taught by a Guru, the super¬ 
ficial knowledge regarding(Brahman)and Lakshana 
(his characteristics) are thoroughly established after dis¬ 
cussion. The first topic {visliayaY''-^ of this Adhikarana is : 
If Brahman is stated to be possessed of no characteristic 
marks that could be described within this manifested world, 
then, how could his overlordship and agency be understood ? 
Is it by his nature, which is all-pervading throughout the 
world, by his having any particular form, by his possessing 
no form, by his mkli exhibited through Prakriti as his 
reflected agent {pratibimba) or by the pretended {kalpita) over¬ 
lordship ascribed to him ? The answer is that in the case of 
Brahman in whom all powers are invested and who is 
attributeless {nirgu7ia), who is inseparable {yiiravayava) and 
eternal {nityatvdt), such a thing (as kalpita Uvaratva) never 
occurs. Much less does such a Brahman, with separated 
members and possessed of a pretended overlordship, which 
is false, at all occur. In the texts gud guau dvau ajaii- 
isd7ilsau and 7ia kaddchit anidribam jagat iti, etc., both 

Karthum akarthum anyatlidkarthim samartha Isvarah is a 
common phrase indicative of the vast and unlimited powers possessed 
by Brahman of doing, undoing and doing otirerwise—in a manner 
other than we expect. Kathasaritsdgara, XXII. 51. 

Vishaya means the first of the five members of an Adhikarana ; 
the topic or subject to be explained. 
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the world and living beings are stated to be existing for 
ever. If so, how can Paramesvara be described as their 
chief cause ? If he is the cause, then their prior creation 
is improbable. Therefore the revered Sutrakara denounces 
the Pradhdna Vaishnava mata as being contradictory to the 
Srutis and Smritis which hold the doctrine of jivdtpatti as 
the chief thing in the manifestation of Pmkriti}''^ But if it 
is accepted that it (the ]%va) was not created, there arises a 
contradiction to what is declared in the Sruti texts Yatdvd 
imdni bhutdni jdyante iti, etc., and also to what is stated in 
the texts from Asadvd idamagra dslt, Tatd vai sadajdyata, 
etc., to Sadeva saumyedamagra dsit, Nasannachdsat Biva 
eva kevalah, iti, etc., which asal-/cdra 7 m, sa(kdra?m, 

and the contradictory sadasatkdrancitva and paraUva- 
kdraiiatva and many (other) mutual discrepancies. The 
Purvapaksha or the pritmi facie view is thus stated : —The 
cause of the jagat cannot be (attributed to) Paramesvara, 
for he is nirgima. If it is thus to be taken, then how 
should he be understood to be as he is indescribable in 
relation to the world {jagadvilaksharut-tvena) ? Or, again, 

Sripati ill quoting tlie text Na kCidachit antdniam jagat (lit. 
there was never a world which was different from this—the present 
one) stresses the Bheda viewpoint, which is e.ssentially based on the 
Sfinkhya system of the eternity of this world. The double negative 
in the text is to be noted as affirining its truth in a striking manner. 

The Pradhana Vaishnava mata referred to by Sripati is the 
pre-eminent Vaishnava School, r.c., ViSishtadvaita Vishnnpradhana 
mata as opposed to Sivapradhana mata, the school that makes 
Vishnu the predominating deity as opposed to the school which 
makes Siva the predominant deity. In commenting on I. 2. 32. 
Ama7ianii chainamasmin, Ramanuja states, "P.iramdond Puntshottama 
am”, i.e., Paramatma is Purushottama. Paramatma occupies the centre 
of the Sarlra, which is of the form of the three worlds, and obtaining 
updsana from tlm jlva and satisfied with his offerings, grants him his 
own svarupa. Anandatirtha’s conception of Vislinu differs somewhat 
from that of Ramanuja. The greatness of Vishnu, according to 
Anandatirtha, is based on a footing of tdvatamya gradation) 

as between Vishnu and the other deities, a point not recognized by 
Ramanuja. The latter holds Sarvam Vishnumayam jagat as opposed 
to Sarvam Sivamayam jagat. 
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should he be understood as pervading all over or as having 
a form or having no form whatever ? It cannot be the 
first, because it contradicts his all-pervading power ; and 
also being faultless and unsupported by anything, he cannot 
be called to be the Creator any more than the wheel of 
a potter {kuldla) and the loom of a weaver [kuvinda) can be 
said to create the pot (gkata) and the cloth {pata). It cannot 
be the second, because it will have to be considered that the 
pot is different from the potter’s wheel, which opens the 
subjects of ddhdra and dd/ieya (the supporter and the sup¬ 
ported). It cannot be the third, as it is not possible to 
create {/calpa?ia) formless space {nimvayava dkdsa), for 
Brahman, who has a body {sdvayava) which, as before, also 
leads to the discussion of a contradictory subject. Not the 
fourth, as a formless (Brahman), it is not possible to create 
a world of sdvayava, /.<?., one conjoined to form. For it 
contradicts the Sruii text Nishkriyam nishkala?n sdntam 
niravadyam niranjanavi, etc. Or if we acknowledge a 
new birth for satyagndndnanddlmaka Parasha, then even 
jagat becomes satchidd'nanddtinaka. If we do not accept 
that, then the birth, etc., for the world become false {anruta) 
and the world which is bound with paralysing sorrow will 
cease to exist. Moreover, it will be just as clay undergoing 
several changes. If Brahman is the chief cause, can he be 
said to be either the efficient {nimitta) or assumed {upd- 
ddna) cause or can he be described as both included.? 
Further, whether Brahman could be stated to possess the 
three-fold creative powers (of creation, preservation and 
destruction) or Prakriti ? Not the first ; as regards his 
being the efficient cause, the Snhi texts proclaim Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma; Sarvd vai Rudrah, etc., which contradict 
the Advaita texts. Not the second ; because according to 
the Sruti texts Eka ha Rtuird na dvitlydya tasthe. i Ekameva 
advitlyam Brahma declare that there can be no other 
than what is declared as being the chief cause. Not the 
third ; because both are as opposed to each other in nature 
as light and darkness. If we accept the chief cause as 
being due to Prakriti, then, being achUana and asatva, 
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it would be attributing that cause to an inanimate object 
just as the potter’s wheel. Thus, therefore, the cause 
(suggested) is improbable. There will be contradiction 
between the two. Moreover, if the Sruti texts Anando 
BrahmUi vyajdndt i Anandddd/iyem khalvimdiii bhuidni 
jdyante i Sadeva saumyedamagra dslt i Nasan nachdsat Siva 
eva kevalah ll etc., which proclaim that Brahman is Ananda 
(or bliss), are interpreted otherwise, then the whole discus¬ 
sion of Agama will end in mutilation and unsettlement. 
When 'such a thing happens, there will result a discussion 
about many Brahmans. Then even the cause of creation 
cannot be definitely ascribed to such a Brahman, 
who is the form of virtue. If we should admit that 
Brahman is the cause of creation, etc., just as milk is 
the cause of butter and curd, then a contradiction 
arises regarding Ananda in Brahman. If it is admitted that 
Brahman is subject to changes (vikdritva) just as gold 
undergoes changes in turning it into ear-rings, etc., then it 
should be admitted that Brahman is also subject to changes. 
For the world which was stated to be in the form of asai 
originally, if we should admit that it is just as illusory as a 
rope mistaken for a serpent, then why should we not admit 
rabbits as possessing horns^’^'* {i.e., an impossibility) ? 
Therefore, it cannot be asserted that prapancha was origi¬ 
nated. But yet in consonance with the ancient maxim 
Adhydrdpdpavdddbhydm 7iishprapancham prapanchata 


Siii'aJrwga or hare’s horn is a phrase used for denoting any¬ 
thing impossible ; an utter impossibility. (See Bhartrihari, II, 5.) 

This maxim is briefly described as Adhydrbpapavdda, the 
method of the illusory attribution followed by its withdrawal. This 
is a nydya peculiar to Vedanta. The two terms Adhydrdpa and 
apavada are thus explained in the Veddntasdra .—“ Illusory attri¬ 
bution is the attributing to the real of that which is unreal ; as a 
snake is imagined in a rope which is not a snake.” “ The withdrawal 
is the assertion that the whole of the unreal, beginning with 
Ignorance, which is an illusory effect of the Real ; just as a snake, 
which is the illusory effect of a rope is nothing whatsoever but the 
rope.” In what follows, Sripati explains the object of this 
7iydya “ in order that their disciples might understand and fulfil 
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it has to be accepted as held by the previous Acharyas 
{Purvdchdryas) in order that their disciples might understand 
and fulfil the fundamental truth of the Vedas. Yet it is 
possible to state agreeably to Sruti texts like Ajdmekdm 
Idhiia h(kla krishndm tii, etc., that the ache tana rndya}'^ is 
the cause of the world’s creation as it is the material 
out of which creation is evolved.'"'^ But if it is asked why 
not it be due to Miiya which is wrongly ascribed to 
Brahman or its reflection of the satva guna of Brahman, 
then, we declare (as our doctrine) that the causp of the 
world’s creation is only Shatsthala Siva Parabrahman, who 
is Sachchidananda (all-glorious) and Sarvadhishtha (all- 
pervading) and to him only is Creation rightly attributable. 

the fundamental truth of, the Vedas.” In order to describe the 
Brahman, the guru attributes to him or superimposes on him, 
certain qualities which in reality do not belong to him, and then 
afterwards withdrawing them, teaches that what is left is the 
Brahman. When the Advaita Vedantin speaks of the origin of 
the world, he does not Irelieve its origin to be true. This mode 
of expression is called false imputation {adhydropa). It consists 
in holding for true that which is false, in accommodation to the 
intelligence of the uninitiated. At a further stage of instruction, 
when the time has arrived for propounding the true view, the 
false imputation is withdrawn, and this withdrawing is called 
rescission {apavdda) (See .Sadananda’s Veddutasdra, Poona Edition 
(1929), p. 2 ; Col. Jacob’s I.aukikanydydujali, II. 2-3). Adhydropa is 
thus the act of attributing falsely, or through mistake, the properties 
of one thing for another; considering tlirough a mistake, a rope 
which is not really a serpent, to be a serpent, or considering Brahman 
which is not the real material world, to be the material world. 

The text quoted is Svet.Upa.,W .f>.Achetana Mdyd \ Inanimate 
Maya, i.e., unconscious Maya, for Maya is inoperative by itself, 
without the volition of Brahman. Mdyd in .4dvaita Vedanta means 
illusion by virtue of which one considers the unreal universe as really 
existent and as distinct from the Supreme Spirit. In Sankhya 
philosophy, it means Pradhana or Prakriti. Mahd-tndyd means worldly 
illusion which makes the material world appear really existent. 

The text quoted is interpreted by the Vedantins as referring 
to Prakriti consisting of Tijas, Ap and Anna and means that this 
world is one never to be born (originated) and consists of Fire, 
Water and Earth. 

21 F 
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According to texts like Apdni pddbhani achintya- 
saktih pasydmyachakshuh sasrwibmyakarnah i A ham 
vijdiidnii viviktarupb nachdsli velld mama chitsaddham II 
Akdsa sariram Brahma i Satydtmaprmidrdma?n mana 
anandam i Sarvcini havd imdui bhuldni dkdsddeva 
samutpadyante. i Akdsam pratyastam yanti l Akdsd 
ha vai jidmarupaydr nirvahitd ie yadantard sa dlnid II 
Brahman, though devoid of bodily form and all 
desires, yet is regarded to be the chief agent for 
all phenomenal changes. In the Sruti text, Akdsa 
sariram Brahma., etc., the word Akdsa denotes the 
pervasive power of the Chitsakti, not the worldly 
sky, because the worldly sky which is lifeless {jada) has no 
such power for acting. Brahman is sarya personified. In 
the text Rilam sat yam {param Brahma puriisham krishna 
pingalam i Urdhvaretam virupdksham visvarupdya vai 
namb namah n)”® the supreme spirit, Brahman, is described as 
the Divine Law, the Truth, the Supreme Being who is 
Soul of the Universe; in colour, admixture of red and 
black; of superior virility; possessing an innumerable 
number of eyes ; and omnipresent. By the word prana is 
meant the power of bearing all the worlds of the Chitsakti 
in which Parabrahman delightfully sports. By the word 
nianah is meant the incalculable power of Pardsakti in 
which Brahman feels his joy without the assistance of 
any external causes. Also the Wind who has no bodily 
form yet exhibits his power in shaking the big trees as 
though possessing a body. Also the soul {/iva) who has 
no bodily form, yet, during dreams, experiences the world 
in its creation and sees it. While such agencies are 
empowered with such vast powers, what can be stated of 
him (Parabrahman) who is of ag/iatita ghatand sdmar- 
thyak, i.e., possessed of the capacity of bringing together 
things that cannot easily be expected to be brought 
together.? For it is impossible to imagine an all-glowing 
form {prabhdkarasya), even though it be for a moment, as 


l^Iahdiidi'dyanopanishaii, XII, 23. 
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a bodiless form. Such being the case, there can be no 
mistake in imagining both a bodily form and a spiritual 
form {murtdniurta) for Mahesvara who is (represented) 
in the all-auspicious form of an image, in order that he 
might bestow his bountiful powers on his bhaktas, just as 
the hardened ghee melts by the (application of) warmth to 
it. The Sruti text, Sarvam khalvidam Brahma tajjalCimti 
imita updsita states that this world is just like the 

froth collected on the top of the waters of the sea at the 
time of its (the world’s) creation, existence and destruc¬ 
tion, though it consists of a modified form of the sea¬ 
water ; similarly the inconceivable power of Paramesvara 
in finding materials for the creation of the world is only 
a part of his power, as enunciated by the Sruli in 
the text Pddo sya visvdbkutdni tripadasyamritamdivi 
Therefore, just as the vast Space {mahaddhdsa) is, as the 
holder of the Wind and the other elements,for that 
very reason the cause of their creation, Paramesvara 
possessing inside himself the several worlds, is the cause 
of their creation. SruB texts such as Linomnadhye jagat 
sarvam lingabdhydt param nahi iti, suggest the same 
conclusion. Also texts like Vatd vd imdni bkutdni jdyante 
iti state that Parabrahma Siva is only the instrumental or 
efficient cause of the world [jiimitta kdrana)}^'^ The 
expression yatprayanti (occurring in the same text) also 
denotes that Parabrahma Siva is also the material cause 
{updddna kdrana). Therefore he is said to be possessed 
of the indivisible character of efficient and material causes 
{nimitta and updddna kdranas) ; not merely one of these 
two causes. Nor can it (the Cause) be said to be either 
false attribution {Adhydrdpatvam) or unreality [Mithyd- 
tvam). In the texts Gud gnau dvau ajdvlsdmsau iti etc., 

Chchdnd. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Rig-veda, Purushasukta. 

Frithvt, Ap, Tejas^ Vdyu and AkdSa are the five elements 
referred to. 

Nimitta kdrana as opposed to Updddna kdrana. The text 
quoted is Tattt. Upa.., III. I. 
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the j%va, like Paramesvara, is spoken of as having been 
never born. If it is said that, according to the Sruti text 
Yato vd imdni bkutani jdyante Paramesvara is the 

generative cause of the Panchamahabhuta also,^*‘ it is not 
so; because long before Creation, Paramesvara had 
contained in him all the jlvas and He only as Cause 
brought them out—just as a granary in which all the grain 
is stored {kusula dhdnyavat), is capable of being emptied 
out (from time to time). Even though the Sriilis mention 
creation and non-creation, they do not state anything 
contrary (to this). In the texts of the Sruti and the Smriti : 
Mdydntu prakritini vindydt mdyinantu mahesvaram i 
Tasydvayava bhutdttliam vydptani sarvamidam jagatY^^ 
Mamaivdmsd jwaldkb jWLibhuias sandtanah etc.,^®“ Para¬ 
mesvara is said to be nirguna only when he, prior to 
Creation, contracts all his powers (and draws them 
within himself). Thus Nirguna Sruti texts like Nishkalam 
nishkriyam bantam itY^’’ declare restricting Paramesvara’s 
nirgunatva to that period (that is, before Creation). 
Saguna Sruti texts like Ikshydm chakre etc., however, 
declare the expansion of his powers at the time he is about 
to Create the world. But if it is said that Parasiva 
Brahman, who is of the form of Satyagndndnanda and, is 
subject to change {vikard) just like the potter’s earth in 
regard to the Creation of the world, then, according to the 
Sruti text Mdydntu prakritini vindydt^ mdyd will become 
the material {updddna) cause of the w'orld and Paramesvara 
the efficient {nimitta) cause of the world. Then if it 
should be doubted how chiddtmaka Parasiva could be 
credited with the fabrication of an irrational world {jada- 
prapanchakalpanani), the answer is in the words of the 
Sruti text Yathornandb/iih srujate gruhnatb cha itip^* 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Panchamahdbhutii : Prithvt, Ap, Tejas, Vdyu and Akdta. 

Sj.'ita. Upa., IV. 10. 

Bhagavad-Glld, XV. 7. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 19. 

Mundakbpa., I. 1, 7* 
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which declares that as a living spider lets out of its womb 
a lifeless thread and constructs therefrom its (web), there 
exists in Paramesvara a power for accomplishing that 
which is unaccomplishable. There is no wonder in this. 
Therefore, it is that it has been already exemplified that 
there is identity in the cause of the rational and the 
irrational and Paramasiva and the material world. 
That this is the Vedic doctrine is demonstrated in the 
clearest manner (as clearly as the ringing sound of a bell) 
by the Sruti text Savvam khalvidam Brahma i Tajjalamti 
Santa upaslta iti i etc. If we accept the theory of false attri¬ 
bution {adhydrdpdpavdda)^ then, we will be contradicting 
many Sruti texts like Sadeva saumyedam a^ra dsit i Eka- 
mevddvitlyam Brahma \ Salk shat a bah it sydm prajdyeyeti\ 
Ekoham bahusydm prajdyeya i Dydvdprithivi janayan deva 
ekah I Dvdsuparnd sayujau sakhdyau l Prddhdna kshe- 
tragnapatir gunesah samsdrabandhasthiti mbkshahetuh i 
Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd vimuktah pardtparam ptiriisha- 
mupaiti divyam\ Sarvb vai Rudrah etc., and finally enter 
into the precincts of the Bauddha religion^®® and thus 
get outside the pale of Vedic religion. 

To say that the rational and irrational {jada and 
ajada) are identical and that the world is illusory 
and false {ddhydsikatvcna mithydtvam) is vain [tuchcham). 
If this be so, does this same principle hold good in any 
other place ? In that case, is the world to be taken 
as dtmd in andtma form or andtma in dtmd form ? It 
is not the first; because the existence of the serpent 
seen previously being true, the deception {bhrdnti) 
comes into being whether it is a serpent or a mere 
rope. In the same way, the world being true, without 
admitting its existence, a separate view of dtmd will 
have to be held, which is not acceptable to us. Such 
a contradiction nowhere exists. Nor is it the second. 


Because the Bauddha religion rejects all Sruti texts. Baud- 
dhas and Jainas are not infrequently termed Vedanindakdh, i.e., 
those who reject the divine character of the Vedas. 
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By attributing in anatnia the existence of atma, we 
would be attributing falsity to Brahman. Thereby 
many errors will result. If we do not admit what was 
actually seen previously and go on arguing, then, on the 
basis of the Injankura nydya,'^'^’^ as the doubts arise, the 
conclusions will also prove doubtful, thus stranding us in 
confusion. Or, according to the doctrine that whatever is 
perceived is not real, in the world which is seen by the eye, 
how can any attribute be applied to it {i.e., what is seen 
by the eye) ? In the case of the serpent, the false attribute 
of the serpent in such a thing (as the rope) is irresistible. 
Moreover, Brahman and the world being without a 
beginning or an end, if we were to adopt the doctrine that 
the world is unreal, Sriiti texts like Yatbvd iindni bhutdni 
jdyanle etc., will be contradicted. Such a view would 
also result, it would seem, in contradictory conclusions in 
regard to purposes and reasons and the discussion would 
be frustrated by incongruity between the first and the last 
(?>., between the proof and the thing to be proved). 
Then there will be the undesirable conclusion of Brahman 
being unreal {mithyd). This is also because of illusory 
sight. If we do not say that what we see is false. Brahman 
cannot, in this world, be experienced by perception. 
Moreover, it will be contradictory to the declared meaning 
of the Sruti text that the dtmd could be perceived 
materially as an image visibly {aparbkslia) thrown backwards 
{pratyay;dtma). If the Self is not to be taken as a material 
image thrown backwards, as Brahman, then the difference 
between the jlva and Brahman cannot be accepted. 
Sinriti, Sruti and Puranic texts like Kaschit dhirah 
pratyaffdtmdnam aikshat'f< Tarati sbkam dtmavit Atma- 

The maxim of an eternal series of seed and shoot. It takes 
its origin from the relation of mutual causation which subsists 
between seed and sprout—mv/being the cause of the sprout, which 
in its turn is the cause of the seed. This maxim is used in those 
cases where two things stand to each other in the relation of 
both cause and effect. See Sankaracharya’s Brahmasiitrabhashya, 
II. 1. 36 ; III. 2. 9. 

Chch. Upa., VII. 1. 3. 
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va re drashtavyah u Drisyate tvagriya buddhya, n 
Pasya me yogamaisvaram n Sivdlmakmn idam sarvam H 
Sada pasynnti surayah r®'* etc., declare that Brahman can be 
clearly perceived. If we do not admit that Brahman is 
capable of being seen, in conformity with usage [vydva- 
hdrika), we will have lost our stand in the argument 
{niradhishthdna bhangn prasangah) and this will result in a 
delusion (on our part). Therefore we should not admit 
the existence of false attribution (/.f., illusion).^®’ If it 
should be admitted on the basis of an invented Sruti text 
that the untrue appearance of Maya {mdydhhdsena) leads 
to the existence of jxva and Ina and if we also accept the 
falsity of the world, then in view of the existence of Sruti 
2 iX\^ Smriti texts Gnd gnau dvdu ajdviidnuauw'^^^ Mamai- 
vdnisd jlvaldkd jlvabhuias sandlanah etc., a great contra¬ 
diction results. 

Because it is inconsistent to predicate of pradhdna 
(Maya)'®’ which is irrational [acketand) that it can possess 
the power of creating iiva and Isvara, which are rational 
{cketa72a). Also such a view is contradictory to the Sutra 
A^itavatvam asar'vagnatd zju, IT 2. 41. And such a view 
will lead to the destruction of the traditional doctrine 
(kritandsa) and result in the fabrication of a new doctrine 
{akritdbkydgama prasangahhd). If it is to be admitted 
that the power of Param<3svara has been vested in Pradhana 
to create the world, then it results in the admission that 
Pradhana is the chief cause of the world’s creation, which 
is against the Vedic and other Sruti evidences, such as 
.S'fl; Ikshata and other texts enunciated in the Ikshatyadki- 
karana (see I. 1. 5).'®^ 


Brihad. Upa., IV, 4. 

Bhagavad-Gi/d, XI. 8. 

Taitt. Upa., IV. 2, 9. 

The text has adhydsa, which literally means false aUribtttio7i. 
Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 

Frakrili. 

For the text Sa iksiiateme nu Idkd etc., see Aitarcyopanishad, 


III. 1. 
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Consequently the doctrine of pradhana jagatkcirana 
stands repudiated. Alternatively what is mithyal Is it 
asatva (unreal) or anirvachamya (indescribable) or 
badhyaiva (objectionable). It is not the first, because then 
the VMa will become unauthoritative {aprdmanya) ; nor is 
it the second, for fear of the argument becoming dumb 
(^.^., reaching a stage when argument becomes unavail¬ 
ing); nor is it again the third, because how could 
it be objectionable? Does the objection apply to the 
counterpart (pratiybgiivaY^^ of prohibition, past, present 
and the future (traikdlika nishedha prafiydgiivam) ? 
Or is it the impossibility of comprehending by 
knowledge ? It is not the first, for the world is actually 
true {i.e., real) by its existence, proving fulfilment of a 
desired object {arlhasiddki) and fulfilment of a desired 
action {kriydsiddhi) and without having a beginning or an 
end, it cannot be said that it was not existing in the 
past. As it can be experienced by direct perception, 
it cannot be said that it is not being directly perceived 
to-day. As it existed in its rudimentary condition even 
at Pralaya (deluge) in the form of vddardU (collection of 
sounds), it cannot be ruled out as being non-existent 
in the future. Nor is it the second, because the sages were 
capable of irradiating their minds with the world even 
at Pralaya^ as it existed formerly.-®^ 


Prafiyogin ; This term means opposing, counteracting, imped¬ 
ing, etc., or related or corresponding to, being or forming a 
counterpart of anjUhing. It is often used in works on Nyaya ; a ghata 
the pra/iyogi oi ghafdb/mva (Yasydbhdvd vivakshyate sa pratiyogt). 

Veda signifies not only spiritual knowledge but also sound. 
Cf. Sabda-Brahman, which means the Vedas ; spiritual knowledge 
consists in words, knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, or the Spirit 
itself. The Vedas are said to be apaiirusheya, “not human compo¬ 
sitions”, being supposed to have been directly revealed by the 
Supreme Being Brahman and are called Sruti, i.e., what is heard. 

That is, sages could by their meditation make the world as it 
existed before Pralaya, when there is no material world in existence, 
to manifest itself before their minds. 
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It should not be said on the basis of the da^dhapata- 
nydya"^" that they who are liberated while living {jivan- 
t}tuktas) are yet subject to the pleasures of the body and 
the sensory organs,and are led by such (bodily) influences, 
for it is possible to say that even though one is devoid of 
illusion {bhrdnii), yet in a big sandy desert, the sight of 
a mirage induces him to think of the actual existence of 
water. Similarly, the burnt cloth {dagdhapata) appears 
like cloth itself, for there is not in it the quality of 
preventing (or warding off) moisture. In the world, 
even though there is no actual water to quench one’s thirst, 
the illusory sight of mirage exhibits such a property 
[dharma) in contradiction to the actual fact [aydsyatvdt). 
Therefore for those who are liberated from the world— 
jlvamimktas —even though they possess the knowledge 
of differentiation (of sensory organs and the pleasures 
created by them) {bhedagiidna), yet they are absolutely 
free from the thrills of the body {i.e., thrills to which 
the body is subject as the result of imagining bodily 
pleasures) hunger, thirst, etc. If it be said that as in 
this world the destruction of a protecting stick {dandandsepi) 
destroys the power for movement possessed by a person 
using it, so the destruction of avidyd will remove the 
effects of the enjoymient of bodily pleasures, avidyd 


Dagdliapatanyayah •. —The maxim o{ the burnt cloth. When a 
piece of cloth, or a leaf is thrown into the fire and consumed, its 
outline is still visible in the charred remains ; and this the 
Advaita Vedantins use to illustrate the unreality and unsubstantiality 
of all phenomena. See Nrlslmha Satasvati’s commentary on the 
Viddntasara. pages 55 and 56. The burnt covering looks like the 
actual covering. 'I’he maxim suggests that when the soul is liberated 
by the burning away (/ r,, destruction) of the body covering it, it 
joins Brahman and is absorbed into it. See also Col. Jacob’s 
Laukikanyaydnjali, I. p. 29. 

The words are Dehendriyddi, which signifies the body and 
the organs of sense or the faculty of sense. In the Vedanta, there 
are four indriyas recognized : manah. buddhi. ahankdra and chitta. 
They are spoken of as the four distinct organs, the total number 
being 14, each presided over by its ruler, niyantru. 
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being like a screenlike obstruction—the material cause 
of the illusion—it (has to be remarked that it) is not 
right to say so. Verily it has been said in the work of 
Durvasa {Durvdslya ):— 

Anadyavidyayd baddham Brahma tat kdlakdranam \ 
Svdvidyayd samsarati muktih kalpitavdkyatah H 
Evam pratdranam sets tram sarvamdhdtmyandsakam I 
Upekshyarn isivabhaktaistu h'litismritivirbdhatah " 
Kaldpagadayam miikhyah phalam vai mukhyatastamah \ 
Gndnandmtvasiddhyartham tadeva hi nirupitam n 
Tadanyadaiva samsiddham vidydvidydnirupanath i 
Tatimdyikaivakalhanam purdueshii pradarSyate II 
Tathaindrajdlapakshepi niatdntaramidam dhruvatn i 
Ndsti iruiishu tadvdrta drisyatndndsu kiitrachit ii 
V dchdrambhanavdkydndm tadaaanyatvabddhandt I 
Na mithydtvdya kalpyaiite sivdpdddnakdrandt n 
Gndndrtham arthatmda&chet japat-srishtyddikdrini l 
&aktera7tan o-%karandt vidhimdhdtmyayor na fat ii 
A pavdddrlhamdvaitaddrdpQ vastutd tta hi i 
Dridhapratitisiddhyartham iti diet tanna yujyate H 
Mukhydrthabddhakain ndsti kdryadarsanatah sruteh I 
Aindra.jdlikapakshe.pi tatkartrutvam tadlritam ' 
Mdyddlndm cha kartriitvam Hruti sutrair na bodkyate i 
Akaririitvam cha yat tasya mdhdtmyagndpandya vai ii 
Viruddhamadhydrdpdya na yukleh kasya kdra-nam i 
Mdyikatvam pnrdneshu vdkydrtham upapadyate H 
Tasmdd avidydmdydtvakathanam mbhandya vai ll"®^ 
Then it is said (in the Dhagavad-Gitd );— 

Asatyamapratishlham te, jagaddhiir anlsvaram i 
Aparasparasambhutam kimanyat kdmahaitukam II'®® 
Then, again, the Linga-Purdiia says :— 

Sesvarddvaitabhdve tu sarvam Sivamayam jagat l 
Gndndt vikalpabuddhistu llyate na svarupatah II 
Bhinnatvam naiva yunjita Sivbpdddnatah kvachit \ 
Evam vaidikasiddhdntam sevyam ndnyaditi srutihw iti. 

From the Durvdslya. 

Bhagavad-Gltd, XVI. 8. 
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The Durvdsiya, above referred to, says that the state¬ 
ments that Avidyd which has been endlessly tied to 
Brahman, is the cause of Time, and that Mukti naturally 
evolves round one’s own Avidyd are invented state¬ 
ments. A Sdstra that proposes in this manner absolutely 
to deliver one out of Avidyd is only destroying all its 
sacredness. Such a Bdsira should be discarded by all 
Sivabhaktas as contradicting all Sriitis and Sniritis. 
Perdition is the chief result for those who think that 
Time is a mere passing away {i.e., that perdition aw’aits 
those who discard the evolution of Time).-”" It is thus 
ascertained that such a thing-”'' will result in the destruction 
of Gndma (knowledge). 

Therefore, the other view is completely attained by 
those who are experts in the science of Vidyd and A vidyd. 
That it (Time) is Maya is proved from the Purdnas. 
Those who hold other tenets call it as Aindrajdla 
(illusion) for nowhere in the Srutis has it been seen so said. 
The text of the Srutis explaining the sentences vdchd- 
rambhatmm vikdro Jidiuad/ieyani, etc. (in the Bri/iaddranya- 
kdpanishad)-^^ does not mean anything that would make 
one understand that there is any agency beyond Siva, 
so as to enable them (those who hold other views) to 
invent Mithydtva {i.e., Avidyd). If Arthavdda (explana¬ 
tion of the Srutis) Is meant for obtaining gndna^ then 


There seems to be a reference to the adiierents of the Advaita 
doctrine here. Sankara does not accept Time; it is, according to 
him, an illusion, Nityatvam being included in Satyatvam. Comment¬ 
ing on Brahina-Sutra, I. 1. I, Sankara observes :— Ihatubhutam 
Braluna-jigndsyam nitydvruttatvd lui punisha vydpdra tantram i 
chodand pravruttibheddt. . . .Nifydmtya vastic vivekah ihdnuctrdrtha 
bhoga vird-gati ii Kala is not, according to Sankara, the Supreme Spirit 
regarded as the destroyer i)f the universe, a personification of 
the destructive principle. See Chap. X of the Bhagavad-Gitd, where 
Sri Krisima says that he is iiimself Kdlah kalayafdmaham ; afuunevd- 
kshayah kdtd, etc., (Of calculators of Time am I ; I am also everlast¬ 
ing Time) Bhagavad-Gi/d, X. 30; 33. 

That is, such denial of Time. 

Bribad. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 
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the ^akti of Siva should be set down as the chief 
cause for the creation, etc., of the world. If such a 
view is not agreed to, then there is neither any 
binding character nor sanctity attaching to the Sriitis. No 
refutation (of this view) can be established as in fact such 
a refutation cannot be made. If it is sought to establish 
a firm conviction that there can be no refutation of this 
view, then it should be understood that such a refutation 
does not exist. 

Throughout the Sriitis there is no other contradictory 
view to the chief one which shows that all results proceed 
from Siva {kdrya darsanatah). Even if it is said that it is 
due to Aindrajdla (illusion), then also it (the result) is estab¬ 
lished as being due to the Sakii of Siva {tafkartrutvam). 
The direct agency of Maya is nowhere mentioned in 
the Srutis and Sasirds. The non-agency [akartrutva) of 
Maya is stated to describe its exact virtues. To say 
anything contradictory should not be the skill of knowledge 
{i.e., the aim of knowledge should not be to propound 
contradictory views). Under whose direction Maya acts 
is well established in the expositions of the (texts of the) 
Puydnas. Therefore to speak of Avidya-Maya is simply (to 
create) perplexity (or mere folly)."®® It is said (in the 
Bhagavad-GUd)"-^^ that “ the universe is without truth, 
without a basis, they say, without God ; brought about by 
mutual union and caused by lust and nothing else.” The 
Linga-Piirdna states :—In the event of correct knowledge 
developing on the lines of SHvarddvaita, i.s., oneness of 
Tsvara with the world {i.e., identity of Tsvara vsdth the 
world), then the whole world will be perceived to be made 
of Siva (or full of Siva, i.e., consisting of Siva). Any 


To create a delusion of mind which prevents one from dis¬ 
cerning the truth. 

Chap. XVI. 8. 'I'his verse is, it will be seen, quoted by 
Sripati in support of his view, without comment. This is so, because 
it is in itself a denunciation of the view that this universe has come 
about haphazardly. 
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knowledge formed which cripples the main thought leads not 
to the (realization of the) true form (or its natural state). 

Nowhere in the Sds/ras should you form a dualistic 
view beyond Siva as the Supreme Cause. The Sruii says 
that no other view should be established in Vedic siddhdnta. 
Thus it is not meet to conclude the discussion on the basis of 
the Avidya-Maya (theory) of which (the theory of) Jiva-Isvara 
is a reflection (^Avidyd-Maydpratibimbita jiveivaravddd 
na yukiah)d^^ 

The body which is perceptible through the knowledge 
that it is “I”, could it be a reflection of avidyd (illusion) ? 
Could it be a reflection of aniahkarana (mind)Or could 
it be chaitanya (consciousness) which is inseparable from 
aniahkarana^ which (again) is inseparable from avidyd ? 
Or could it be that Isvara, a reflection of Maya, which 
is inseparable from him ? Or could it be that both of them 
{Isvara and Mdyd) are naturally subject to upddhi (a 
virtuous reflection) ? Or could such an tipddhi be mdyd, 
avidyd, or antahkararia ? At any rate it is not gross 
upddhi {sthuldpddhi), for it is unable to travel into the 
higher regions, because it is said Kdrybpddhirayam jivah 
kdraitdpddhir tsvarah iti —this jiva is the effect and 
Isvara is the cause. It does not hold good in the 
case of praiibimba (reflection). Because, it is said that 
Brahman is formless {inrupatvena) and Maya is asat 
(unreal). Therefore there can be no praiibimba (reflec¬ 
tion) of such a thing {i.e., a formless or an unreal thing). 
It must not be said that it is the praiibimba of water 
in the sky {jaldkdsa praiibimbavat). Things are invented 
as we fancy them ; there can be no reflection for a formless 
sky {nirupasya dkdsasya pratibimhdsambhavdi). 

Even if such a falsified reflection is assumed, then, 
it would be only bhrdnti (delusion). It cannot be said 


Sripati’s position is that the theory of Avidya - Maya is 
unnecessary to postulate the position that jiva and Uvara is one, 
for, according to him, jiva and Isvara are already one in Siva. 
Avidya has to be postulated if Maya is to be assumed, 
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that as the image of the sun is seen reflected in water, 
likewise the reflection of the air is also seen in it. An 
image that is seen in a mirror through reflection cannot 
be actually seen (when it is removed) ; likewise it would 
not be meet to postulate that we could see a reflec¬ 
tion of Brahman who is all-pervading. In which (the 
latter) case it could not be said that the all-pervading 
nature connected with Brahman can be possibly reflected. 
Even if it were possible, the sun’s disc [prabhamandald] 
is incapable of exhibiting such a reflection. 

Moreover, both in the Sruti text Guhdm pravishtau 
paraml pardrdhd and in the Sutra Guhdm pravishtd- 
vdlhmdnau hi taddarnmuitd^'^ it is laid down that jwa and 
Isvara live together in the same place (ehaira). But such a 
thing cannot be accepted as right, because bimba and pyaii- 
biniba could not be lodged in the same place. Further, if 
mdyd and avidyd are assumed to be bimba and pratibimba 
and jlva and Isvara, in the event of the destruction of mdyd 
and avidyd, can it be they (/im and Isvara) have attained 
moksha ? If that view is accepted, then moksha is the 
destruction of jiva and Isvara. Then we will be entering 
into the precincts of the religion of Pashanda Bauddha, 
{i.e., heretical Buddhistic faith). Then, according to 
the saying Atmahananam apuriishdrtha i/i,~^* moksha will 
have to be understood as being self-destruction [apuru- 
shdrthatva) which is absurd, when jlva and Isa come into 
destruction, then no one will seek the benefits of 
Paraloka [i.e., the next or future world). Then, one 
who is desirous of moksha will no longer attempt for it. 


Kathavalii {Kathopai), III. 1. The full text i.s Ritam ptbanfau 
suknitasya lake guhdm pravishtau paramc pardrdlie i iti. Sankara begins 
his comment on Brahma-Sutra 1.1. \\ with this quotation from 
the Kafha. alii, remarking “Thus the Kathavalii reads,’’ etc. 

Brahma-Sutras, I. 2. 11. 

It is a common saying suggesting that self-destruction results 
in the non-realization of any one of the four principal objects 
of human life, i.e., dharma, artha, kama and moksha. 
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Both existences being false, every one will have to be 
contented with the present world. Then, when nobody 
attempts {moksha), emancipation \nivritti) will be removed. 
Every one will think that there is no binding for the 
virtuous and the wicked. Both being false and without 
any difference, nobody will enter into it {moksha), while 
this view prevails, the right path will not exist. The jlva 
will have no more to be considered as pratibimba. Then 
the Sruti text which begins with Sa dtmd iti will have 
to end by saying Na tattvamasi. The objects that are 
reflected in a mirror, such as fire, etc., shall have, as 
cause and effect, no effect whatever. Then great contra¬ 
diction will arise from the Sruli text of Antarydmi 
Brdhmana regarding the text J o vig'jidue tishlhan 
When the pratibimba (reflected image) is affected by 
Mayil, there will be no unity of jlva (and I ward) and 
there will be no more bandha, moksha, sakha, duhkha, etc. 
Thus, therefore, the argument on the side of pratibimba 
cannot be availed of with advantage. 

If we accept the argument that neutral objects 
ijada) are also capable of possessing chaitanya (life), 
then even ghata and pala (pot and cloth) will have to 
be considered to be possessed of jlvatva. Therefore 
even though undivided, the same objection holds good 
and therefore it is not meet (to accept it).~^“ The Sruti 
text goes : Ekadhd bahudJidi chaiva drisyate jalachandravat 
iti. It appears in one wmy and in several other ways 
just as the moon is reflected in water. This text 
strengthens the evidence in support of the view put forth. 
According to the maxim that an object that is compared to 
anything cannot possibly bring out all the points in 
the object with which it is compared to. Brahman is, 
by his universal existence, perceived to be generally so 


Brihad. Upa., III. 7. 22. 

That is, even if jada and chailanya are taken as inseparable 
from one another, then too the same objection that neutral objects 
like ^hata and paUi cannot be possessed of jivatva holds good. 
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existent. According to the Smriti text Mdydbhdshia 
jlvesau kardti iti, the reflection of Maya makes and 
unmakes both the jlva and Im. We cannot postulate 
any invented opinion. The text Gnd gnau dvau ajdvlsd- 
nisaii is greatly contradicted if the above view (that 

jada is possessed of chaitanya) is held. The compound 
Mdyd is made up of mam sivam ayatlti mdyd, i.e., all 
that which proceeds towards Siva to join Him is mdyd 
[Mah ( r: ) signifies Siva ; and Yah { ) signifies one 

who goes or moves]. From the root Aya Pay a which 
means to 4 ^ 0 , comes the word Mdyd. The Pranavdrthavi- 
varana quotes in the Nijyhanlu from which we learn 
that niakdra (the letter ma) includes “ Sambhu, 
Brahma and Chandra”. In the Sruti text Akdro Brahma 
Ukdro Vishniih Makdrd Rudrah, the word Mdyd means 
the Sakti of Parasiva {Paradiva Saktih). And this 
Mdyd flashes from the light proceeding from Paramesvara 
and exhibits itself in the form of jlva and l^a. Thus it is 
established in two different forms. If this is not so, 
all the Srutis are contradicted. As stated before, there is 
no misconception in understanding that Satya and Ananda 
(on the part of Paramesvara) are the causes of the creation of 
the world. For they are the prime virtues of Paramesvara, 
just as the red hot iron keeps both its heat and light {i.e., 
they two being its properties). Therefore it is possible to 
say that the world is capable of being the agent for creation 
just as a pot, etc. {ghatddivai) are, just as the pot 
or other like thing is the outcome of the earth of 
which it is made and is capable of being made into a pot. 
Anyhow creation of the world, etc., are entrusted to 
Prakriti. But subsisting in different receptacles cannot 
be said to be equal to the svarupalakshana of Brahman ; yet 
under the will of Paramesvara, it is the cause of creation. 
While it is understood as different from the properties of 

G/ia is the wise and Agna the ignorant. The wise and the 
ignorant are proved to be both lord and the servant —ajaviva 
represents the Brahman, the happy one and aniSa, the unhappy one, 
A ni^atvamcha Dtthkhihsam, 
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Tsvara, the quality of being different {bkinnaiva) is only 
an incidental quality {/atastha lakshanam),~^^ Without 
transgressing (or violating) the original idea, it comes to 
mean separate property {pratyeka lakshanam)^ generally 
known as jagat janmddikatvam, i.e., the property of creat¬ 
ing the world. It has only a property for creating ; it has 
not got the property of destruction and should not be so 
understood. An agent which is a cause for creation has, at 
no time, the power of destruction. Till then (upto the time 
of destruction) the cause for which it is the agent, creation 
and existence {utpatti slhi/i), should be agreed to as being 
its natural properties. The material cause {updddna kdrana) 
alone is not the entire property (of Siva).“^® Yet according 
to the maxim that Prakriti is always subject to changes 
{vikdra), it does in no case come in the way of the concep¬ 
tion of establishing unity {t.e., it does not contradict the 
conception of unity). Brahman, though different from Pra¬ 
kriti and its quality of being the material cause, yet sustains 
both. Just as the potter in producing a pot and a king in 
his royal position, so in the same way we have to understand 
the power of creation and existence as material cause in 
Prakriti. As regards svarupa lakshana^ the natural charac¬ 
teristics (of Brahman) as enunciated in the Sruti text 
Satyam gndnamanantam Brahma Brahman is in Satya, 

Gndna and Aiianta, i.e. Truth, Wisdom and Eternity. 
Satya etc., are his svarupa (natural characteristics). This 
is a mere truism {safyavdde). Though the world appears 
not -to be from its character a separate thing proceeding from 
Paramasiva, yet its realization consists in knowing that it is 
one with Paramasiva, in his natural and inseparable charac¬ 
teristics {Sivasvariipam abhede). In other words, it is the 
chief characteristic {guna) and form {bhdva) which should be 


That property or lakshana wliich is distinct from its nature, 
and yet is the property by which it is known, e.g.. gundhavatvam 
in the case of Prithvl. 

Siva has other properties also; of his properties he has 
endowed Prakriti with the quality of being upadana kdrana. 

Taitti. C/pa., Brahmdndavalli, II. 1. 

22 r 
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understood as existing in association with Siva at all times. 
But if it is said that it can also exist independently of Siva, 
it is not so. For, wherever a material is demonstrated, 
there its property also is seen combined with it. Whenever 
an object is to be explained by an exhibition of it, then its 
property should also be understood as co-existing along with 
it. For example, if one asks, “ In this stellar sphere, who 
is the Moon ? ” the answer is “ That body which exhibits 
light over a large tract of space, that is the Moon.” Else, 
it cannot be proved in any other way by evidence except by 
its power of luminosity. Nor can any other body be made 
to assume the characteristics of the Moon, possessing its 
luminosity. Nor can it by any other way be explained to 
one who had never seen it, to bring to his knowledge the 
form of the Moon, in reply to his question. In reality, all con¬ 
troversies end in establishing the chief properties contained 
in the objects exactly in the same proportion as they are seen 
existing everywhere. That object is realized by enumerating 
its characteristics. In this world all objects possess their 
properties in their entirety and not in their divided parts. 
And nobody has had experience of their existence in the latter 
condition. Therefore the mere existence of (certain) pro¬ 
perties in an object enables one to explain it through 
examples. The words Sa^ya, etc., primarily denote the 
thing (or object) Brahman {Brahmapaddrtha). The thing 
Brahman, therefore, does not include all the thousands of 
things related in the Sriilis.-'^'^ Though there are actually 
existing several of them, if it is asked how these several of 
them could be understood to be as one undivided whole 
{Akhanda bdd/ia), the answer is we have to understand it 
from its characteristics. For it is said in the Sivddvaifa 
Prakdsika :—Hyupdyastu vaiushtyamakhanda chmidra- 
pratipattau tachcha virddhdt chandre na jdyate. Safdvddi- 
vdkye tva>iantddi padair vaisishtyam bddhyafa iti ethia seva- 
nddi lakshanasya ndkhanddrthakatvam i sevandvanddindm 

That is, we should understand that Braliman is one 
though it compieliends many. This leads the commentator to 
Akkanda, etc. 
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samuaaya rupatvhta akhandarthatvabhavoditi ji While 
everything is seen under the influence of the luminosity of 
the Moon, it cannot be said that that luminosity is not pro¬ 
ceeding directly from the Moon itself. While Truth and 
other expressions are endless in number, including the 
descriptions of such things as are of a contradictory nature, 
yet it should not be held that different characteristics show 
different objects other than Brahman. A close examina¬ 
tion of the nature of such different characteristics on the 
whole proves that there is no other one undivided thing 
{akhanjdrthatvdbhdvdi). 

Therefore, it is held as disproved that by the mere 
enumeration of the characteristics of an object, it cannot 
be admitted that what we mean by the entire object {Akan- 
ddrthd) is expressed. However, that single characteristic 
denotes a particular object in a particular disputation ; the 
characteristic was never intended to convey the meaning in 
only one sense. The expressions Satya, etc., used in a 
particular sense for conveying a particular meaning cannot 
be held to convey different meanings. While a word is 
capable of conveying several shades of meanings- according 
to its characteristics {lakshana), we cannot hold without 
contradiction that what has already been expressed is the only 
way in which it could be interpreted. It does not thereby 
contradict its original characteristic (yia cha vaiyarthyaui). 
By the word Satya is denoted that it does not include 
Asatya. By the word Gndtiia, all lifeless things are exclud¬ 
ed, and the word Ananta (endless, eternal) includes all 
things limited in time. These words always avoid contradic¬ 
tion, difference in interpretation and redundancy. By the 
word exclusion (vydvrut/tA), what is to be inferred? Is it 
exclusion from Brahman or not? If it is the first (z>.. 
Brahman), all the Srutis that declare unity {aikya) are 
contradicted; if it is the second, then the same appearing as 
a different one, shows uselessness (or unproductiveness) 
{vaiyarthyam). If it is said that in the same there should be 

Gndna is restricted to the Chaitanya world and does not 
extend to Jada. 
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both pratiybgi and anuybgi (being counterpart of a thing 
and being united with it), and the power of pervading all 
over {pratiybgyaniiybiyi karana vyapakadi) then such a 
word is of no use. Nor can cause be then said to be a 
separate Dhanna (characteristic). In this way, if while 
contradictions point to difference in Brahman, the same 
expressions denote the contradictory sense which is of no 
use. With this very idea, it is said in the Sivadvaita 
Prakdsike :—Sangrahah avi&ishtam aparyciydnekasabda- 

prakd&ilam ekajn i vdddntanishlfiitam akhm^afn pratipedire 
iti II In short, that is the only one which is avisishlam (not 
capable of being distinguished), aparydyam (not capable of 
being otherwise interpreted) and anekambdaprakdAitam 
(which many words display as the only one); which the 
Vedanta particularly reveres and salutes, that undivided 
One, forms its sole fixed subject. Therefore it is declared 
that Satya, etc., form the chief characteristics of Brahman, 
If it is said that according to the text Yatb jannia tat 
Brahmeti, etc., that it is to the original {Adyasya Brakmanah) 
four-faced Brahma, that these characteristics apply, then 
it is replied that it is not so. For it is contradictory to 
the Srutis, yukti (reason), and amtbhava (experience). 
Then, what is meant by the Adyatvam (beginning) as 
applied to Chaturmukha (the four-faced Brahma)Is it in 
reference to sarvakdrydpekshayd or chBlandpekshayd ? Not 
the first; for the text Atmana dkdsah sa)nbhutah refers 
to Bhutasrishti (the whole class of bhutas taken collectively) 
which is stated to be the first among the created. It 
must not be said that Bhuta srishli is after Hiranya- 
garbha srishtig~'^ for Hiranyagarbha who embodies the 
spiritual character of srishli in its entirety cannot be 
supposed to have been subsequent to Bhuta srishli. 
Therefore Bhuta srishli cannot be earlier than Hiranya¬ 
garbha srishli, as there is nothing to prove such a thing. 
If Bhuta srishli is, notwithstanding, taken to be earlier in 


Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

pliranyagar-bha ; Name of Brahman as born from a golden egg. 
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order to have a knowledge of the characteristics of 
Brahman, then, it results in no consequence. Dasaratha 
and Vasudeva are considered to be the parents of Rama 
and Krishna for certain purposes ; and if this is acknow¬ 
ledged to be so, then Sarvagiiatva’-'^ cannot be established 
in Rama and Krishna. As in the case of Rama and 
Krishna, Chaturmukha is much higher than the one 
represented as his originator. The Sruti text goes :— 
Vishnbreva hiranya<;arbhbtpattih iti. From Vishnu only is 
Hiratiyacrarbha srishti. This is also to be similarly under¬ 
stood. Other Sruti texts declare :—Fo devdndm prathamam 
purastdt i Visvddhikb Kudrb maharshih i Hiranya^arbham 
pasyata jdyamdnam H'*'* Sa no devah subhayd smrityd sam- 
yunaktu n The meaning of the first of these texts is as 
follows:—The Maharshi Rudra is greater than the 
chidachit prapancha and far beyond the universe ( Visvas- 
mdt) and also the All-knowing author of the Veda 
{Sarvagnatvddind). Then as to the second text, Parama- 
siva is the first of all Devas, Indra. etc. Siva produced 
out of his will Hiranyagarbha and the four-faced 
Chaturmukha in the form of Prakriti and taught him all 
the spiritual knowledge, Veda., etc., out of his favour. 
Let that Siva protect us, out of His unlimited grace, by 
disentangling us from the entire bondage of samsdra and 
granting us that paramdnanda svarupa as the result 
of the spiritual knowledge derived from the VeddJita 
and the Agama, and bring us into unity with Him. 
Accordingly texts like Yd devdndm prathamaschbdbhavascha\ 
Vi&vddhikb Rudrb maharshih and Hiranyagarbham 
janaydmdsa purvam « should be held to denote that 
Hiranyagarbha came into srishti as the result of creation 
by Mahesvara. Such a meaning cannot be held to be 
unreasonable. 

However, there is the text of the Alahbpanishad :— 
Ekb ha vai Ndrdyana dslt i P/a Brakmd nemnb ndgmshbmau 
nemedydvd prithivi iti ii Narayana was the only one who 

Omniscience. 

Mahopa., I. 12. 
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existed (before the creation). Neither Brahma nor Isvara 
nor Agni nor these others (pointing to them) nor the 
sky nor the earth existed (before the creation). It is 
here shown that Narayana alone was above all existent 
as the Supreme Spirit, the greatest, before the creation. 
And then there is the text Narayanat Brahma ]d.yate i 
Narayanai Rudro jayate iti n From Narayana was born 
Brahma and from Nilrayana was born Rudra, which 
proves that Narayana is the All-Cause of everything. 
And then it is also stated, in the text of the Upanishad, 
At ha kasmdduchchyate Brahma brihantohyasmm gimdh 
zV/, from whom else could Brahma in whom are so many 
of the greatest good qualities {brihantd (rnndh) have been 
born; whereby for Him (Narayana) alone is ascribed the 
fullest good qualities. Again, according to the text 
Tadeva Brahma paramam kavludm ii to the all-knowing 
Brahma and others, He (Narayana) alone is Para Brahman. 
Further in the text, Ajasya ndbhdvadhye.kam arpitam 
{yasmin visvdni bhuvandni tasthuh).-'-^ In the navel of the 
Unborn, one chief stock took its origin and in it the whole 
universe and the worlds existed. Again, in the text Anias- 
sanmdre manasd charantam Brahmdnvaviada dasa hotaram- 
arne While under the ocean. He (Narayana) was going 
about thinking, Brahma and the ten sacrificial agents were 
born. It is said that the quality of lying in state in the 
ocean has been ascribed to Him (Narayana) by the learned 
through usage, and it applies to Him only in particular. 

In texts like Na sannachdsaschchiva eva kevalak i 
Brahma Vishnu Rudrendrdste, samprasuyante i Sadeva 
saumyedamagra dslt the reference rightly is to the same 


Agnivestiina. 

Alahopajiishad, I. 6. 

The full text is not quoted by Sripati Pandita. It is quoted 
by Anandatirtha in his Brahma-Sutni Btidshya wherein he asserts 
that Vishnor hi Itngam, that Vishnu alone is Lin<ja. {liik. Sam. 
10. 82. 6.) 

""" Tailt. Ar., III. 11. 1. Sve/a. Upa., IV. 18. 

Atharvasiras. Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 
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One, according to the Ckchagapasu Nyaya. By the compound 
word, gachchantili gauriii, what is meant is that which 
moves about, i.e., cattle. Though it might convey a differ¬ 
ent meaning, yet it is understood to be a cow for ordinary 
purposes. Similarly, the word Brahman, though it implies 
the four-faced Brahma, Pranava Brahmana, etc., yet, it is 
understood to signify only Narayana, who is distinguished by 
all auspicious and good qualities and attributes. If he is, by 
Yogarudhi,'^"-’^ stated that he is tlie sole cause of creation, 
etc., of the world, and to him only it could be well applied— 
i.e., the cause of creation—then we say, that “ Vishnu has no 
such Brahmalakshana in so being the cause of creation” 
{i.e.y He shows no characteristic of Brahma to be the cause 
of creation). Because Vishnu Himself is stated to have 
been born subsequent to the Sukskma sriskti (subtle 
creation), his creation being the first of the Devadi 
sriskti (i.e,, creation of Dovas and others). For we see 
in the Rig-Veda, the birth of Vishnu described in the text 
Vishnuriihtha paramasya- vidvan jdtd brihanyiabhipdti tritl- 
yam ll iti. The meaning of this text is this : paramasya, 
mahesvarasya ; ittham bhiivena ; vidvan, vettd ; brihat, Visk- 
nuh, Adi-Vishnuh ; jdtassan ; tritlyam, Kaildsam ; abhi- 
pdti, rakshati; brihat sabdma, Adi-Vishnureva vyapadi- 
iyate. Mahesvara, thus thinking out of His mind, Vishnu 
being born, controls the third part (of the creation) consist¬ 
ing of Kailasa; the word Brihat here is to be understood 
as meaning Adi-Vishnu.^"“ 


Yogarudhi ■. When it is used in regard to a word, it means 
having an etymological as well as a special and conventional 
meaning, e.g., the word Pankaja etymologically means “ anything 
produced in mud ” ; but in usage or popular convention, it is 
restricted to some things only produced in mud, such as the lotus ; 
cf. tlie word dtapa/ra, parasol. 

One of the meanings of the word Brihat is Vishnu, Brihat 
literally means targe or great and it applies to Vishnu. He is held 
to be possessed of an immeasurable or all-pervading body. It is from 
the root brih which means graw or shine, and from it is derived 
Brahma and Brihat, where the root idea is growing or expanding or 
shining everywhere. 
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In texts like Namo Vishnave brikate karomi i Brihatte 
Vishnb Sumatini bhajdmahe iti n there is no ground for 
leaving out of account the existing evidences in support of 
the statement that the Eternal Paramesvara is the sole 
author of the creation and ascribing invented proofs 
for the position that Vishnu is the author of the creation. 
But some timid people may question, with doubt, how 
could one who has no birth at all, have been born ? 
In the text of the Svetdsvatara Upanishad we read, 
Rudra yaitc, Dakshinam mukham tena mam pdhi nityam 
ifi'^ It is here said that Maheivara alone is termed as 
Ajdln. And therefore the statement that Sambhu is 
the creator of Adi-Vishnu is right. It is also seen in the 
following text of the Yajur-Veda:—Sbmah pavate janita, 
maiincim janita divo janitdgnefi janita suryasya jani- 
iendrasya janifbtha Vishnb ill « As also in the text of 
the Atharvana Veda ;— Dhydyite^Cinam pradhydyitavyam 
sarvamidam Brahma- Vishnn-Riidrendrdste samprasuyante, 
iti I! Siva alone is the sole cause of creation. F urther 
the text Siva eva kcvdiah implies that Siva alone is the 
author of Sandtana srishti (/.^., Eternal Creation)^ 
Also, in the text Ndrdyandt BrahmdE^ where Brahma is 
described as derived from Narayana (creator), it must be un¬ 
derstood as referring only to subsidiary creations {i.e., after 
the original). For, it is thus supported in the Vdyaviyx Sam- 
kitd ot the Satva Purdna:—Trayaste kdrandtmdnb jdtdh 
sdkshdn mahesvardt l Chardcharasya visvasya sargasthi- 
tyantahetavah i Pttrd niyamitdh purvam traybpi trishu 
karmasu l Brahma sarge Haristrdne Rudrah samha- 
rane punah i Taddpyatiybnyamdtsarydt anybnydtisaydrthi- 
nah I Tapasd toshayitvd tarn pitaram Cha,ndrasekha- 
ram \ Brahma Ndrdyandt purvam Rudrah kalpdntare- 
'srijat I Kalpdntare punar Brahma Rudra Vishnu 

Rig-Veda. 

As oppcised to Sukshtna .rrA//A'above spoken of. 

Add here jdyatc which is omitted. A quotation from the 
Mahopanisliad {Matiandf-ayaiidpaiiistind). The name Narayana is not 
ordinarily mentioned as loo holy for mention. 
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jaganmayah \ Vlshnuuha bhagavan tadvat Bvahmanam 
asrujat punah \ Narayanam punar Brahma Brahmanam cha 
punar Bhavah Moreover, texts like Sa Brahma sa Bivah 
sendrak soksharah Paramassvardt iti, etc.) and hundreds of 
other Sruti texts declare that Brahman is beyond the 
Trinity {Murtitraya). Likewise, in the Ndrdyana and other 
Upanishads, Narayana is not so stated, i.e., as being beyond 
the Trinity. The Mdndiikya(^Upanishad)\.QyX\ — Prapanchd- 
pasamarn sdntam Bivam advaitam chaturtham mavyante, sa 
Atmd sa vigneyah i Bivo dvaitah iti n and the text Dhydyl- 
tesdiiam pradhydyitavyam i Sarvamidarn Brahma VisJnui 
Rudreiidrdste samprasuyantc Hi n and other texts fully 
prove Siva to be beyond the Trinity and therefore for 
Him alone does Parabrahmatva hold good. Likewise, 
it is said in the Aniimsaaika {parva of the Mahdbhdrata );— 
So'srijat dakshindt angdt Brahmanam Idkasantbhavam i 
Vdma pdrsvdt lathd Vishniim Idkarakshdrtham Isvarak I 
Hridaydt kdlarudrdkhyam iti n Here the creation of 
Rudra is referred to as being Kalarudra and not Siva. 
Else, a timid {bhlrn) man may doubt as to how an unborn 
one (Siva) could have been born, being contrary to the 
Srutis, Nor can the birth of Vishnu be taken to be an 
avatar. For it is against the Sruti texts above quoted 
{Sruti texts such as Vishnuritthd, etc.). 

Moreover, in the Atharvasiras (Upanishad) there is 
the text :—Akdranam kdrandndm dhydtd kdraimm tu 
dhyeya iti, where the termination tu signifies the peculiar 
lakshana referring to Sambhu, which is beyond the reach 
of all others. But in the Sruti text {Ekd) Ndrdyana dslt 
iti, whereby Narayana is to be taken not as always 
existing but born as only the first incarnation after the 
Sukshma srishti. (Vishnu belongs to the future and not 
to the present or the past.) In texts like Bakter dslt 
Pardsarah iti, etc., on the basis of the Chhdgapasu nydya, 
the words Saddtmd, Ndrdyana, etc., only signify Siva, 
and none others, for it is supported by the texts occurring 
in the Kaivalya—Sarvd vai Rudrah, and Sa eva Vishnuh 

Mdnd. Upa., I. 6. 7. Atharvaiiras. 
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sa prdnah sa kdlo gnih sa chandraindh iti. Also, in the 
Atharvanaiikhd, we have the words of Siva Himself:— 
Aham^kah prathamam dsam vdrtdmi cha bkavishydmi cha 
ndnyah kaschm mattd vyatiriktah iti i In the Harivam^a^ 
it is said: —Yam iiamdni Gbvinda tava lake mahlyate \ 
tdnyeva mama ndmmii ndtra kdryd vichdrand iti l 
Here Siva says to Krishna that whatever the names 
by which Gbvinda is distinguished, those are the very 
names of Siva also. Jaimini, Bhatta, Bhaskaracharya 
and others who were well versed in the Vedas and also in 
the full and established meaning of the four Vedas 
have laid down that Parabrahman is none other than Siva 
alone. Also, in the Suta Samhitd it has been stated 
by Vyasa that Siva only is Parabrahman, in whom 
complete BraJima-lakshana^ such as creation, protection 
and destruction are combined and that this is indisput¬ 
able. Further, the following Sruti texts :—Dhydyltesdnam 
pradhydyitavyam sarvamldam Brahma Vishnu Rudren- 
drciste, samprasuyante i Sdmah pavate janitdmaflndm i 
Ksharam pradhdnam amrutdksharam hnrah kshardtmdnd- 
vlsate deva ekah i Isdnah sarvavidydndm Isvarah sarva- 
bhutdndm Brahmddhipatir Brahmanddhipatir Brahma Sivo 
me astu Saddiivdm i! Ekd hi Rudrd na dvitlydya tasthuh I 

Ya imdn Idkdn tsata- Imniyuh jananlyuh . yassnrvdn 

tdkdnlsata isamhhih paramasaktibhih i Yeshdmide paGipatih 
pamndm chatushpaddmuta cha dvipaddm \ Prapanchdpa- 
samam sdntam Srvamadvaitam chaturtham manyante i 
Nidhanapatayenamah i NidJuDiapatdntikdya 7tamah l Sarva- 
bhutadamandya namd mandnmandya namah iti II and many 
like collections of other Sruti texts establish that Siva 
alone is the chief cause for the creation of jayrat, etc. 
[Jagadjanmddihetutva vyapadesdt). One alone shines in 
his all-effulgent nature without lessening any part of 
his character, creating the world under the name of 
Bhava by his Rdjasa quality; protecting the world under 
the name of Mruda by all his Sdttvika qualities ; 


1 was the only one who was at first ; who prevails now ; 
who is going to exist in future and there is none other beyond me. 
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and destroying all the creation under the name of Hara 
by all his Tdmasa qualities and being overlord in all 
his three-fold qualities, keeping in himself his own Sakd 
intact. Verily it has been said in the Mahimna- 
stava :—Visvbtpatiau Bhavdya nambna>imh i And there¬ 
fore also in the Sa’vdgama it is said :—Sarvagnald 
tripiir anddibbdhah svatantratd nitymii alupia saktih I 
Anantasa/cftscha vibhor vidhigndh shaddhur aiigani mahe- 
svarasya i Yadb/iaktasihalam itydhuh tat sarvagnatvamu I 
chyate, i Yanmdhesvarakam nCima sd tripiir mama sdnkarl l 
Yat prasdddbhidham sthduarn tadbbdhb mb iiirankusah i Yat 
prdnalingakam ndma tat svatantryam liddlwitam I Yad 
asti saranam ndma hyaluptd saktiruchyate i Yadaikyasthdna- 
murdhasthd hyanantd saktiruchyate l Etadangasthalam devl 
guhydt guhyatamam param iti il 

Thus are established all the characteristics, such as 
Sarvag7iaiva^ etc., and jagadjanmddi kdranatvain (creation, 
etc., of the world) in Siva alone and in none else. 

Siva as Para Brahman. 

Having thus discussed the attributes of Brahman and 
establishing them, Sripati proceeds to deal with the source 
of all knowledge relating to him. Commenting on 1. 1. 3, 
Sdstra ybnitvdt {Because the &dsfra forms the source—of 
the knoivledge relating to Him), he initially remarks that 
texts like Asya mahatb bhutasya nisvasitain btadrigvedb 
yajurvedassdmavedah iti —These Rig, Yajur and Sama 
Vedas which are the result of the inhaling breath of that 
Great Being, form the subject-matter of this Sutra. In 
other words, Sastra is the source of all authority, p'or 
Sastras, such as the Rig Veda, etc., the source and cause 
is Siva. The Sruti text goes Qtvb mdmeva pitarah itif^'^ 
I am theP'ather (cause) to whom Siva is referred. Therefore 
Nigama and Agama are paramount authorities, Siva being 
the chief cause of creation, etc. Here the Srutis determine 
the applicability. Texts like the one quoted above 
prove Paramesvara to be the chief source (cause) for the 


Rudrachamaka. 
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Vedas. Texts like Vdc/td virupa nityayd iti prove the 
eternity of the VMas. The question whether we could 
appropriately say that Parasiva Brahman is the chief cause 
for Nigama and Agama is one open to discussion. In the 
Smritis \t 'is A7iddi7iid/iind iiifyd vdgutsrishtd svayam- 
blmvd I Adau vedamayl divyd yatah sarvdh pf'avi'ittayah iti I 
I'rom that Svayambku, came out that ever-existing and eter¬ 
nal speech, which was in the beginning the effulgent Vedas, 
wherefrom all took their origin. Here the Vclda is stated 
to be eternal. This shows that the birth of Paramesvara is 
not true {apj'diitdnya). He had no birth of a Paurusheya 
character {i.e.. He had no human origin). And, therefore, 
if it is said that the Vedas also are equally as eternal and 
unaffected by the three kinds of time [traikdlikdhddhyatva-m), 
then we propound the following Siddhdnta :—If it is said 
that the VMas exist by themselves, it would be against the 
Sruti text S)ivo judmeva pitarah. And also in the fourth part 
of the Sdma idkhd, it is mentioned that they (the VMas) are 
stated to have been possessed of aiigas, sarlra, gotra, vaj'iia, 
etc. These denote that the former (portion) treats of the 
first creation and the latter generally treats of the (subsequent 
or succeeding) creations. Those (the former) form their 
characteristics denoting a cause showing a sign (of srishti). 
Texts like Atinaiia dkdMh sambhutah itV^'' state that the sky 
and the other elements were created by the order of 
Paramesvara as the sole cause. If so, how can the VMas 
be called Svayanzbhutam, i.e., without origin {apaurusheyd) ? 
The Smritis enunciate a similar position in the text. 

Ashtddamiidm etdsdm vidydndm Brahmavartmandm i 
Adikartd Sivassdkskdt sulapdturiti si'uti/z l> 
Sadyd/dtczm RigvMam Vdmadeveiia Ydjusham i 
Aghbrhia tathd Sdma Puj'ushMdtvatharvanam H 
Isdztena ‘miikhenaiva kdmikadydgamdin tathd i 
Janayd})idsa visvesah sarvasiddhipraddyakah ii 
Vtmarkxrupim saktih Bivasya paramdtmanah l 
Nigamdgamarupd sydt sarvatattvaprakdsmi « 


Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 
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Tasmat veddgamdrikeshu yah kurydt bhddabhdvandm \ 

Sa sahasrakulam ghore narake patati dhruvam n iti. 

Therefore Paramesvara is the sole cause for bringing to 
light, in continuation, the former and latter parts of Nigama 
and Agama, by means of that Siakii that is inherent in him. 
And in him lies all the power of bringing to light every 
kind of knowledge. Therefore there is no contradiction 
between Sruti and Agamas with regard to whether Para¬ 
mesvara is born or not born {janyatva and ajanyatva)r‘^‘^ 
Further, Sruti texts like Sasannaclidsat Siva eva kevalah \ 
Ndnyat kinchnnamishat i Neha ndndsti kinchana \ Natu- 
tat dvifiyamasti II iti enunciate clearly that none other 
created the Veda and that it is eternal. If it is then asked 
how such statements ought to be reconciled, then we say 
that Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i Sarvb vai 
Rudrah li iti, etc., distinctly hold out that Brahman is the 
sole Creator of chardchara prapancha (the living and the 
lifeless world). If so, these contradict the other set of 
Sruti texts, according to which the world is stated to be 
unreal {mithydparatvam)- As to this, we say that that is 
wrong; because even prior to the time that creation became 
manifest, the world was existing in a very shortened {sam- 
kuchitd) form (rupa) in the sakti of Mahesvara himself, 
therein containing all the elements of Nigama and Agama 
and others as if in the form of a seed ready to sprout up. 
Sakti and Paramesvara are never different, for it is said in 
the Sruti text:— Pardsya saktir vividhaiva sruyate svdbhd- 
viki gndnabalakriyd cha ll 

Moreover, if it is doubted, as to how Veda could be 
called Eternal, when it is simply a resonant sound implying 
sabda, buddhi and karma (words, knowledge and actions) 
and only lasting for a limited time in its three forms of 

Some Srutisho\A He was and some others that He was not 
born. Sripati’s view is that He was not born. If that is so, there 
is really no contradiction in the S>u/is on this point. 

1 his is the last line :n the Chchdiidogya text beginning with- 
Apdni padd javafio grihiia and ending with svdbhaviki gndnabala¬ 
kriyd cha which is all that is quoted by Sripati above. 
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existence, then we say there is no reason for any such 
doubt. We say this, on the basis of the maxim Karana- 
satyatve kdryasya saiyatvam, the cause being true, the 
effect also should be quite true. It is indisputable that 
Sakti in Paramesvara, which is the cause for all the 
Vedas, is Eternal, from which it follows that the effect 
(of that Sa/e/i) also should likewise be Eternal. Lord 
Maheivara’s statement that Brahman is nitya-rmikta hiddha 
and hidd/ia by svahhdva and is manifest at any moment 
and intimate with all is verily true. But that statement 
which people put forth attributing rdga, dvesha and 
pdsabadd/ia, qualities which are exhibited by Pauruskeya, is 
untrue, because it is only a statement of the ignorant 
with evil thoughts. Therefore the Vedas are decidedly 
eternal. Moreover, the Vedas having determined to 
extol Paramesvara and none else, they keep constantly 
praising Paramesvara regarding his unending eternal propi¬ 
tious qualities and like so many poets continuously extol him 
without a break. 

Further, the smearing of the Bhasma (sacred ashes) 
is heard of in the Vedas. In the text of the Bvetd- 
svatardpanishad, Triydyuskani Jamadagmh Kasyapasya 
triydyusham i Yaddevdndm iriydytisham i iamm astu 
tnydyuskam iti il the word triydyusha is interpreted 
to be tiryakpunjra, a triple cross-wise or horizontal 
mark. In the Yajurveda, we read .•— Mdnastbketi niantrena 
mantritam Bhasma dhdrayet i Urdhvapimdram bhavet 
sdnia madhya pundram yajumshi cha i Adhah pundram 
Richas sdkshdt tasmdt puy-dram triydyusham H iti. Further, 
in the Bddhdyana mkha the following occurs :— 

Tdni vd etojil rudrdkshdni yat trayo vedd dhdrcvyanti 
tasmdt devd dhdrayanti i tasmdt tdni dhdrayan gachchan 
tishthan khddan svapan immishan nimishan hasan sarvdnye- 
ndmsi tarati Rudrbbhdtva Rudrd bhavati iti. For what 
causes the Vedas put on like Rudra and become Rudra 
Himself, the Bhasma and Rudraksha, for the same reasons 


Sveta. Upa. 
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the Devatas also wear them and so they are wearing them 
while going, while standing, while eating, while sleeping, 
while sitting, while meditating, while laughing—in all 
conditions. From this v/e see that Rudraksha dharanam 
is also prescribed (in the Smritis). 

Also, in the RigvMa Ayam me hasto BhagavanW 
what I have in my hand is Thyself, O Lord, Yd te 
Rudrassivd ianiih ag/idrd pdpakduni II iti, etc. 

which state that the Vedapurusha wears the Sivalinga 
according to the Vedas. Further in various hymns of praise 
is seen the text Jagatdm pataye namah i Y[amb hiranya- 
bdhave aamah iti and others. 

Therefore in weighing all the ^rutis and Smritis, 
it is seen that in the citma SaPti of Paramesvara which is the 
embodiment of Paramesvara {ParameSvara dtmah mkti), 
is observed to be the principal figure referred to in all the 
Vedas and the Agamas. 

Again, if the doubt is expressed how Mahesvara could 
be said to be the author of the Vedas, when Chaturmukha 
(the four-faced Brahma) is plainly said to be the sole author 
of the RiP, Yajus and Sima Vedas according to texts like 
Shaddbtd vai bhutvd prajilpatir idam sarvam asrijata i Ruchl 
yajumshi sdmdni i iti, etc., then we contradict such a doubt 
and state that it is not so. For it is said in the Srutis that 
long prior to the creation of Hiranyagarbha, that Veda had 
its origin, according to the texts Yb bramhdnam vidadhdti 
purvani yb vai veddrnscha prahmbti tasmai i iti, etc., 
which state that long before Brahma was created, the 
creation of the Veda took place and then those Vedas were 
taught to Brahma after he came into existence. This 
decidedly proves that Hiranyagarbha got all the Veda 
tutored by Paramesvara and therefore Paramesvara is alone 
stated to be greater than all others. 


Rtgveda. Rtidrachamaka. 

Mahbpa,, XVIFI. 13. Rtidnichamaka, 

Svela Upa., VI. 18, 
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Accordingly, &ruti texts like Yd cidvanam pratha- 
mam purastdt i Visvddhikb Rudro maharshih i Hiranya- 
garbham pa&yata jdyamdnam i Sa no devah snb/iayd smrityd 
samyunakiu“’^~ ' iti, state that the supremacy of Paramesvara 
extends absolutely over the creation of Hiranyagarbha 
and chidachit prapancha. Moreover, the sages Upamanyu, 
Dadhichi, Gautama, Durvasa, Renuka, Daruka, Sankha- 
kars])a, Gokarna and others also observe that the 
all-knowing power {sarvagnatva) consists in knowing 
decisively what all is contained in the Veda and the 
Vedanta. If it is questioned how such Sarvagnafva could 
be found only in Paramesvara and not with others, the 
reply is that we should not doubt it {i.e., such sarvapiatva 
in Him alone). Because such a power can also be obtained 
to a small extent {kinchit) by the good grace of Paramesvara 
through meditating on and worshipping Him. And there¬ 
fore there is no contradiction (here). Comparing the bright¬ 
ness of the Sun with skylight, the light being the same, the 
intensity of it is seen to a large extent in the case of the 
Sun. In the same way, though every Sruti describes Para¬ 
mesvara as the sole Kartrn (Lord), he is also the Sole Being 
of supreme knowledge {Sarvddhika guana upapadyate). 
Because one who knows everything in the Sdstra is 
by far superior to the one who has merely just entered 
(on its study). Therefore, no one can be said to be Sarvagna 
or Sarvdntarydmi or Sakalajagadvydpaka other than 
Paramesvara Himself, for these six qualities, such as 
Sarvagnatva and others, cannot be a property owned by 
Him (Paramesvara) in common with others (f.^., nobody 
can show these qualities with Him). 

Further, if it may be asked, “Where is the need 
for this Sutra in application as the previous Sutra 
alone establishes for Paramesvara Jagadjanmddikdrandiva, 
^dstrakdrandtva, Sarvagnatva, The answer to this 

Mahopanuhad, X. 19. 1. 

These six qualities are:— Sarvagnatva, Sarvantarydmitva, 
Sakalajagadvyapakatva, Sarvddhikagndnatva, SarvaPdstrapranl/ritva 
and Sarvavastvab/idsakaiva, 
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question is “ It is not so.” For in the previous Sutra, the 
subject relating to Paramasiva possessing the above powers 
was mentioned only by way of introduction subject to the 
proviso that it might later be discussed at length with 
a view to establishing the Brahmatva of Paramasiva. 
To remove the doubt (that pertaining to the Brahmatva 
of Paramasiva), this Sutra has been set down by Bhaga- 
van Vyasa under the heading Sastraybnitvdt. This 
means Sdstram nigamdoramdtma/cam ydnih pramdnam 
yasya tathdtvdt. He that is proved by the Sdstras through 
the testimony of Nigama and Agama as entitled to 
Brahmatva, He is called Sdstraydiilk. Therefore, nothing 
can be said in the following Adhikaranas contradicting 
this Adhikarana regarding the Brahmatva of Paramasiva. 
That no other alternative meaning could be attached to this 
Sutra (Sdstrayonitvdt) is plain from what is suggested in this 
Sutra itself. No further Adhikarana is, therefore, necessary 
to explain this (point), ('fhere is nothing further to be said 
on the topic discussed in this Adhikarana.) If anybody 
raises the objection that it is not possible to know the All- 
powerful Brahman as being Paramasiva alone through the 
Feda and Veddnta Sdstras, without other proofs, then, we say, 
that texts like Tam tvankanishadam purusham prachchdmi i 
Ndvedavinmaiiute tarn brihantaur '’'-' \ /Vaishd tarkena malird- 
paiieyd''''^’^ Ritani satyam param Brahma purusham krishna- 
pingalam t Urdhvaretam Firupdksham Visvarupdya vai 
namah Pradhdnakshdtragnapatirgundsah samsdra mdksha 

stkitibandhahetuh n Satyam gndnam aua>ittim Brahma 
iti, etc., state that Para Brahman is the sole subject treated 
of in these Sutras. And again a number of Sruti texts like 
Na chakshushd grihyate ndpi vdchd i Tam tvanpanishadam 

Silpati suggests th.U this 
exhaustive to a degree. 

Taitt. Bra., III. 12. 9. 

Katha Upa., II. 9. 

Alahbpa., X. 11. 

Sveta. Upa-, VI. 16. 

Tat/t. Upa., II. 1. 


Sii/ra is self-contained and 


23 
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purusham pruchchhami » etc., postulate without a shadow of 
doubt as to who Para Brahman is and how he is to be under¬ 
stood. The former goes to prove that Brahman cannot 
be understood through the Vedas, nor can he be realized 
by the sight nor through expression. But texts like 
Van manasd 71% manute yendhnr manbmatam^'^'^ i Yatb vdcho 
nivartanie aprdpya manasd saha i Anandam Brahmand 
vidvdn na bibheti kutaschaneti and others prove again that 
the power of creation and the All-knowing Power is con¬ 
fined only to Him who can be understood by discussion 
of the Bdslras. The Siddhdnta is that none other than 
Brahman is the sole cause of the creation and He is 
established through the Upanishads and other Sdstras and 
no others are so described. He who is so described is 
alone Para Brahman. 

Texts like Ndvedavinmanute tarn brihantam i Naishd 
tarkena matirdpaneyd i //z,-®®etc., state that there are no other 
sources from which Brahman can be determined or under¬ 
stood which are not contradictory. 

In the text Tam tvaupanishadam purusham pruch- 
chhdmi I iti, it is laid down clearly that the Upanishads 
alone describe Brahman in a manner which harmonizes 
with the Vedanta Sdstra through Tarka and Veddnta, 
which are the sole materials for its proof. If it 
is postulated that Para Brahman can be known from 
other sources besides the Veddnta Sdstra, then we say 
that it is not so. The Siddhdnta then is that Brahman 
is only proved by the Upanishad Bdstra as being 
{Jagajjanmddikdrana) the Creator and chief cause of the 
Universe and He alone is the subject-matter of all the 
Vedas. Texts like Ndvedavinmanute tarn brihantam I 
Naishd tarkena matirdpaneyd i ili, etc., state that 


““ Kena Upa., I. 6. 

"" Tain. Ufa., II. 4. 
Taitt. Bra., III. 12. 9. 
Katha Upa., II. 9. 
Taitt. Bra., III.. 12. 9. 
Katha Upa., It. 9. 
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Brahman cannot be understood by any other means. 
Also from the Upanishadic text Tam tvanpanishadam 
purusham pruchchhami i iti, it is to be understood that 
Para Brahman is understood by the knowledge obtained 
from the Upanishads alone by the help of the Vedanta 
Sdsira and Tarka (Logic). But nothing other than 
the Upanishads can lead one to know Brahman. Just 
as in bringing into existence a chariot, a pandal, a 
turret, a storeyed structure, the skill of different persons 
and agencies employed on them is shown, it cannot 
therefore be said that only one person was the author 
in producing so many ditferent kinds of work. 

In the case of Brahman who is satyasankalpa and satya- 
gndna^ anantddisvarupn and dharmagndna, He can be 
said to be the sole creator of the two worlds {Jagadubhaya). 
And therefore the Vedas correctly hold without any 
doubt that he can be fully understood only by that source 
{Vedanta), The text Vatu vdchd nivartante i iti, and 
other like passages, which are observable in the Upanishads, 
describe all the more His infinite qualities in manifestation. 
Else, the text Brahmaviddpndti param i iti and the like 
which enunciate the view that He who knows well 
Brahman can realize Brahman, will be contradicted. 

In the Smritis and in the Matsya and the Biva 
Purdnas, it is stated that Siva is of a tdmasa nature ; — 
Agneh sivasya mdhdtmyam tdmaseshu prakalpyate i 
Rdjaseshu cha 7ndhdtmyam adhikam Brahmdnd viduh II 
Sdttvikeshu cha kalpeshu mdhdtmyat^i adhikam Hareh I 
TeshvVua ybgasamsiddhdh gamishyanti pardm gatimwiti. 
And therefore in the Matsya Purdna, tdmasatva is attri¬ 
buted to Siva Purdnas. Similarly, in the Bhagavad-Gltd in 
the verse beginning with Sattvdt sanjdyate gnd7iam and 
the one ending with Bandham mdksham cha yd vetti buddhih 
sd Pdrtha sdttviki » iiiP'^ It is made clear that only those pos¬ 
sessed of sdttvika buddhi are eligible for inukti. Also in the 

Tain. Upa., II. 4. ~ 

Tain. Upa.,ll. 1. 

Bhagavad-Gita, XIV. 17 ; XVIII, 30. 
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Pancharatra Agama the statement is found :— Agneh Swasya 
mahatmyam (dmasam mohakdrakam i Taybrupdsanddeva 
praiyavdyb bhavbt dhruvam II iti. It is established from 
this that Aiva Purdnas wherein Siva is cliiefly described 
are tdmasa (in character).*"® If it is asked how passages 
like these could be reconciled with the above proofs, 
wherein Siva is extolled, and how He can be called 
Para Brahman, agreeably to the teaching of the Vedanta, 
then the answer is, that there is no ground for any 
doubt of this nature. For there is no clear proof 
anywhere in the Syuti to the effect that l^iva Purdnas 
are of a tdmasa character. And the invented {kalpita) 
statement of the Prachchanna Bauddhas cannot be admitted 
as a proof (of the alleged idtnam character of the Siva 
Purdnas). Moreover, Vyilsa being the author of the 
Purdnas, is it the subject-matter treated therein (in 
the Purdnas) of a tdmasa nature or is it Vyasa, the 
author himself, being of a tdmasa nature, found oppor¬ 
tunity to impart a tdmasa character to the Siva Purdnas ? 
It cannot be the first, because the Rig VePa and all 
other Veddntas declare Rudra as the chief subject and 
even if they are considered as of a tdmasa nature, then 
the whole Veddnta becomes spurious [apramdnya) and 
enters into the limits of the Bauddha dgatnaP^ Nor 
can it be the second, in which case, even the Vishnu 
Purdna, of which the author is Vyasa, is liable to be 
called one of a tdmasa character. Nor can it be the 
third, for Vyasa could not have been the author of the 
same Vishnu Purdna, which is said to be of a sdttvika 
nature and also of Siva Pardiias which are said to be 
of a tdmasa nature, for which there is no sufficient 
evidence. Vyiisa is stated to be the author of all the 
Purdnas which are stated to be the essence of alt the 
Vedas and Veddnta. Then in the Matsya Purdna it is 
seen that Matsyant kunnam tathd laingyam saivam 

This is the Purvapaksha argument. 

'I'hat is, it will deny Brahman altogether, denying as it does 
wholly the authenticity of the Sru/is. 
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skdndam taihaiva cha i A^myatn cha shadetdni tdmasdni 
nibbdha me. Then, again, we have texts like, Agneh 
sivasya mahdtmyam tdmasam mbhakdrakam i iti ; Yatra 
yat-ya Jaganndthmn Mukundam Vishnum avyayam l Vadanti 
tdni sdstrdni sdttvikdni matdfii vai l Yatra yatra hyunidim- 
tham Baiikaram Bhairavam Yamam \ D nr gam Ganapatim 
kdlam ydni tdni vadanti cha i Tdmasdni mmiisreshtha 
phaldni vividhdni vai i Pancha pujdischa devdmscha tathd 
devvm Sarasvafim \ Vadanti ydni sdstrdni rdjasdni matdni 
vai II iti. 

There are other texts as well of a similar kind in 
the Matsya Purdna, the Marita Smriti, the Pdinchardlra 
and other Agamas. All these declare that Biva Purdnas 
are of a tdniasa nature. If so, then the doubt arises, how 
could Siva be entitled t(.) Para Brahmatva, beyond being 
only one of the Trinity and entitled to the Rudra Dharma 
(of destruction) which is of a tdmasa nature Such a 
statement should not be taken as evidence of tdmasatva, 
because the Matsya Parana itself having already been 
stated to be of a tdmasa character, the statements 
appearing in such a Purdua cannot be admitted as proof 
(for the tdmasa nature of Biva Pnrdnas). Again, in the 
Pdinchardtra and other Agamas, a contradictory statement 
is seen stating that Agni is of a rdfasa character, as 
in texts like Bramhendra Surya Chandrdgni para rdjasa 
sambhavdh i iti, etc. There is, therefore, a contradiction 
between the statements made in the Matsya Parana and the 
Pdnchardtra Agama. I'hey both, therefore, become 
necessarily apramdnya and cannot be held to be proofs 
(of the tdmasa character of the Biva Purdnas). 

Further, texts such as, Brdhmandndm Agnir agre 
praihamd devatdndm \ Ydvajjivam agnihdtram jufmydt i 
Archata prdrchata i Triyambakani yajdniahe i Antar 
ichchhanti tarn jan-e. \ Rudram para manlshayd gridhnanti 
jihvaydsasam \ Yd vai svdm devatdm atiyajate 1 iti, etc., 


This contradicts the statement of the Maisya Purdria that 
the Agneya Purdtia is of a Idmasa character. 
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clearly state that Rudra and Agni should be chiefly wor¬ 
shipped, else one is to be considered sinful. Also the 
statements in Sruti text like Tvam devariam Brdhmananam 
adhipatih ; Vishnuh kshafriydndm adhipatih I z/z, etc., 
clearly explain that if one does not duly worship his 
own deity, then he will have to undergo naraka, for 
failing to do as prescribed. This proves that if the 
worship of Rudra and Agni is not carried out, it will end 
in the casting of oneself out of the four castes {varna 
chatushtayd). Therefore such invented statements, which 
contradict the Vcdic principles, should not be agreed to 
by those who dispute with the aid of the Vedas. 

Tho. Sutra text, At id chardcliara grahandV'^'^ and Sruti 
texts like Yasya Brahma cha kshatram cha ubhe bhavata 
ddanaJt \ iti, etc., clearly show that samhdra (or destruc¬ 
tion) is held to be the characteristic of Para Brahman. 
If that view is not accepted, then it will end in abrahmatva 
for Vishnu. 

Texts"^'’’ like Rudrd vd esha yadagni stasyaite tanuvau 
ghordnydUvdnyeti i Aghdrebhyb'tha ghbrebhyb i iti, etc., 
declare that Isvara by His Aghora face creates and 
protects, being the chief agent and by that fearful form of 
his face, he destroys the creation, which proves that He 
alone is the chief cause of the three functions of Creation, 
Protection and Destruction and hence Para Brahmatva is 
His. 

Moreover texts^’^^ such as Yd te Rudra Yivd tanur 
aghbrd pdpakdsini i iti and others declare that Paramesvara 
showed his beautiful form comprising of suddha sdttvika 
character under the Siva Sarira form, through prayers 
(offered by his devotees). 

Further, texts like Prapanchbpasamam sdntam Simm 
advaitarn chaturtham manyanteY-^ Umdsahdyam parames- 
varam prabfmm trilbchanam 7iilakantham pra&dntam i iti 

Brahma-Sutras, I. 2. 9. 

Rudrachamaka of the Yajurveda. 

Rudrachamaka of the Yajurveda. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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and others state that Siva alone keeps his mildest form of 
sattvika, while the most cruel form of the tamasa 
character applies only to Kala Rudra. It is well known 
from the VMa &astra that even Kala Rudra is of a higher 
order than Vishnu, because Kala Rudra belongs to 
Sivamsa. The Srulis also support the same view. 

In texts like Parat parataram Brahma tatpardt 
paratd Harih i Yatpardt paratd Isah taume rnanah sivasan- 
kalpamastu 1^'® Ajdmekdm Idhitasuklakrishndm i iti, etc., 
Paramesvara is described as having the triple qualities 
of the prdkrita saktiP'^ And therefore if Narayana is 
held to possess the sattvaguna character of Brahman, 
the argument becomes fallacious, and aprdkrita Para- 
Brahmatvd"'’^ as described in all Veda Sdstras will become 
disproved. 

According to the Jdbdldpanishad, the text Sukla- 
dhydnapardyajta \ Hi, 133 3 down that one who is desirous 
of mdksha {mumukshu) should meditate only upon the 
bright and pure Rudra {i.e., possessing the sukla form, i.e., 
white complexion). Again, in the Suta Samhitd and the 
Suta Gitd, the following text is found:— 

Asti Kudrasya viprendrd antah sativam bahistamah i 
Vishndrantas tamah sattvam bahirasti rajdgunah II 
Antarbahischa viprendrd asti tasya Prajdpateh 1 
Rajasd lamasd krdiUau Brahma-Ndrdya7tau khalu II 
Also in the 8iva Dharma Sdstra, it is observed:— 

Antah sattvagunopito bahistdmasasatnyutak l 
Buddha sdttvika ityuktah Bankard Idkasa^tkarah II 
Aittastdinasammyuktd bahih sattvagundfivitah I 
Buddha tdmasa ityuktd Vishnussdkshdt Sriyahpatih I iti. 
These texts prove that Isvara belongs to a higher 
order than Brahma and Vishnu. Further, from the 
following passage occurring in the Buta Samhitd, Biva- 
rahasya khanda :— 

"" Mahopa., XII. 2. 

Brahmatva fully supported by the Vedas. 

Brahmatva not supported by the Vedas, 
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Dana Saiva purdnani sdttvikdiii vidiir biidhdh ' 
Sraddheydni dvijavaraih tesfidm dharmdstu tatra yat II 
Sattvam suddham sarnddishlam sukha gndndspadam 
tu yal I 

id idybpadeshld ydgibhyah sudd hasphalikasannibhah II 
Na nidrd/i Sivah kvdpi Brahmanddhipatih Sivak i 
Bruvantybvani purdnani Brdhniaim'ndni kathdh subhdh II 
Dana Saiva purdnani Iiimsd dbshapardni cha i 
Vaishnavdiii cha chalvdri tdmasdui nmninvardh n 
Kshatriyandm sriitd dharntdh teshu taddevatd Harih i 
Taniah krishnain uddsinani kulakrityavisdradah H 
Nidrdilasyapraniddddi panchadhd sydtlu tdmasdh i 
Nidrdlasyapraniddddydh tadgimdh pariklrtitdh n 
Krishno Vishnuh snirilak seshandyl bhakti vimbhakah i 
litcshu kshalriyandm cha dhannd viprd uddhrildk n 
Brdhint tu nd jasb vaisyadhannaih sarvatra sammate i 
Duhkhdspadain raktavarriam chanchaiani cha rajomatam n 
Gunatrayasaindyuktarn dgneyatn saurani eva cha \ 
Tasmdt Saivdni viprandm purdtuini hitdni vai n iti^ 

it is seen that only Siva Purdnas are of an absolute 
sdttvika character. Moreover, if it is argued that Siva 
Purdrms are of ancient origin treating of matters going 
back to previous katpasg'^'^ then, it should be held as 
being inconsistent. For it is said in the Matsya and 
other Purdnas -.— 

Purdnani sarva sdstrdndm prathamam Brakniand 
krilain I 

Anantarani hi vaktrebhyb Veddstasya vinirgatdh II 
Purdfiam ekamevdslt satakbtipravistaram ll iti. 


The argument may be thus amplihed :—If Siva PurMias 
are of ancient oiigin and can be held to treat of matters going back 
even to previous kaiyns and be held at the same time as not treating 
matter of the present kalpa and thus become inapplicable to the 
latter, then such an argument becomes inconsistent. The Siva 
Puranas cannot be both ancient and unauthoritative. 
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The Piirdnas, whose first author was Brahma, were 
latterly, about the end of the IDvapara Yuga, abridged by 
Vedavyasa into 4 lakhs of verses (froni fiaiakoli verses). 
Similarly it is said in the Dkarma Bain/ntd :— 

Prdhmam eva krite chddye purdnam h'uti samniatam i 
Ashlddasavidhatn tasya kritajn koti prabkedatah H iti. 

And therefore the iiiva Purdnas cannot be held 
to be old or as belonging to kalpdntara. Moreover, if it 
is held that according to the MaPya, Kurina, Vardka, etc., 
Purdnas that Naruya^ja, because by his avalaras of Matsya, 
Kurina and Vardka, removed all the evil opponents on the 
face of the world and established righteousness and therefore 
that He alone should be reckoned as bearing a sdlfvika 
character and that He alone is entitled to that character, 
then we say that it is not so. Because in the Kurma 
P^urdna, in the chapter treating of Ekadani, it is said :— 

Ekddasydm iu inadhyd.nkd nidg-kaniise Mahdnatah i 
Sarvaldkahitdrtkdya visham b/mnktvd latah Eivah n 
Sivayogena tadrdtrau sthitvd, chandrakalddharak l 
Parivesktita Visknvd ixn drishlvd tatpadascvakim II 
Uposhita mahdbkaktdn dvadakydni N'llaldhitak i 
Samudramathanddbhdta sudhdpdndr/kainddardt l 
Agndm chakre Mahddevah sarvaidka bkaydpakah II Hi. 
From which it is learnt that Paramesvara, with his 
unrivalled prowess did perform the kdlakuta bhakshana 
and bring about the destruction of Andhakfisura, Jalandhara- 
sura, Tripurasura, Vyaghrasura, Gajusura, Silrapadmasura, 
and others and thereby relieved the whole world of 
evil perpetrators. Accordingly, it is said in the Purdnas 
and Agamas that the Ekd,dasi Praia should be strictly 
observed both by the Saivas and the Vaishnavas. It is also 
said in the Siva Dharma Sdslra :— 

Saiva Vaishnavaydrgrdhyam ekd,dasydm updshanam I 
Nandi&a Vishnupramukhd, yatd vratamathdcharan II 
Sesharn pradhdnam Snidrtarmm ekddasydm tipdshanam l 
Sdyam pradhdnam Saivdndm Vedamargaikavariindtn U Hi. 
And further in the Siddhdnldgama, it is said:— 
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Praddsha vyaphn Bairn samyak ekddasl smritd \ 

Ndnyd iatvaih parigrdhyd saiva sdsiraika sdsandi II Hi. 
Also it is said in the Vlrdgama :— 

Sarveshdm Pirasaivdttdm srauta smdridnuvartindm I 
Praddsha vydpinl grdhyd sdmyagekddasi Sive ll 
Baivavratdndm sarveshdm sdyamprddhdnyameva hi i 
Anyathdcharane devi pratyavdyd mahdn bhavet II iti. 
Moreover, even though the Padma and other Purdnas 
proclaim the greatness of Vishnu, even in them the 
qualities of Siva are greatly extolled. Then why not those 
Purdnas also be said to be possessed of tdmasa character. 

In the Bhagavad-Gitdy it is said^**®:— Traigunya- 
kdtmakd Veda nistraigunyd bhavdrjuna I iti. Even the 
Vedas are of a triple character (i-e., Sativa, Rdjasa and 
Tdmasa). Therefore the Srutis constantly describe the 
trinitarian character of God {murti-traya). And if it is 
said that therefore the triple character is what is to be 
understood from the Veda., then, we say it is not so. For 
it is said in the Srutis, Vdchd virupa nityayd i iti, from 
which it follows that though the Si'uti is immortal, the 
character of the Vedas is likewise trinitarian. Moreover, 
Sruti texts like Sivam prasdniam amritam Brahma- 
ydiiim i iti declare Siva as the most sdttvika [parama 
sdttvika) of the triple character discribed in the Vedas. 
And the other qualities apply to the different classes of 
duties of the sthula and sukshma characters confined in the 
trinity, as explained in the Sdnkhya and Yoga Sdstras 
and by which Paramesvara should be meditated upon and 
worshipped. No other meaning should be attached. Fur¬ 
ther what is the meaning to be attached to tdmasatva t 
Should we understand that it {tdmasatva) indicates the 
origin of taindgima [i-e., ignorance) or does it mean that 
it is co-related with the other two {sattva and ra/as) gunas} 
Or does it mean that it is independent of the other two 
gunas} Or is it completely devoid of the other two gunas 

In the ciurent version of the Bha-^avad-GUa, the verse runs 
" Traigunya visha)d veda" etc., see Bhagavad-Gitd, 11.45. Else¬ 
where, Sripati adopts the latter reading ; see text, p. 42. For the 
reading Traigunyakdtmaka, see text, p. 41. 
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or trying to change the character of the other two gunas ? 
Or does it really describe tdmasa only as being the chief 
character, and as being above the other two ? It cannot be the 
first; because Paramesvara, who is himself above all the 
triple qualities and from whom the Vedas exuded, would 
assume a transcient character {anityatva) and become subject 
to delusion and human weaknesses. And Vishnu and other 
Purdnas which treat about chit and achit prapanchas and 
the triple qualities of Vishnu would also have to be treated 
as of a tdmasa character. Tdmasa cannot be attributed to 
one only among many of the same nature. Nor can it be 
the second, because all the qualities of God are of such 
a nature that Tambguna cannot be seen prevailing as a 
prominent character. Nor can it be said that it is the 
third. In the Sruti text Yadd tamastanna divd na rdtrir 
nasa7i nachdsat ^iva eva kevalah \ iti, Siva is proclaim¬ 
ed to be ever pure without even a speck of tdjnasa 

character about him. Nor can it be the fourth, be¬ 
cause it is said in the Vishnu Purdna\ Ashtadasa- 

purdndndm kartd Satyavatlsutah i Akhyd^taischdpyu- 
pdkhydnaih gdthdbhih kalpabuddhibhih U Purdrtasamhitdm 
chakre purdndrthavisdradah 1 iti. Out of the 18 Purditas 
composed by Vyasa not one of them can be classed as 
belonging to tdmasa character. Else if one is of a 
tdmasa character, all must be of the same {tdmasa) class, 
according to the maxim of equal justice {tu/ya nydya- 
tvdt). Nor can it be the fifth. If Rudra is by reason of 
his function of destruction, for which he is responsible, to be 
described as possessing a tdmasa character, as declared in 
all the Sdstras, then it is urged that it is not so. Because 
Vishnu will then be rendered devoid of the function of 
destruction which he is said to possess by reason of 
Isvaratva?^^ By the very act of destruction, Rudra cannot 

Itvaraiva denotes the three-fold function of creation, preser¬ 
vation and destruction {srishti, sthili and lava). If the argument is 
that Siva is to be given the whole power of destruction, Vishnu 
would lose it and his livaratva would be gone and he would be 
reduced to anltvaratva. 
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be called to possess a idmasa character. If it so happens, 
then there will be a gradation of character for which there 
is no proof. Even such proofs would be involved in tdniasa 
character. The Vcdictext Yd te Rudra sivd prohibits 

the body of Siva from containing even a particle of idmasa 
character. Again, according to the text, Traig-unyaviskayd 
vdddh, Siva cannot be held to perpetrate any action purely 
of a idmasa character against his sdiivika dhanua. More¬ 
over, if idmasa character largely predominates in a 
particular kalpa, then, all works done in that kalpa, such as 
Bmhma Purdnas, etc., would have also to be invested with 
idmasa character, because in those Purdnas also Siva 
and his character are greatly extolled. Such a suggestion 
is not seen throughout the Sdsiras, according to which even 
the present Kalpa of Brahma which is called Speia VanVia 
Kalpa, should have been characterized as invested with 
idmasa character, for which no proof is forthcoming. This 
Kalpa which is called the 28th one, is the one in which 
Vyasa as the author of all the Purdnas, is to preside. It is 
said thus in the Vis/ntu Purdua\ — Vaivasvaidritare iasmin 
dvdpareshu punah punah i Vedavydsavyaiiidydin ashidvim- 
saii saiiama ll iii. h'rom this it follows that all the 
current Purdnas were dedicated to Vyasa as their promul¬ 
gator. It is further said therein Purdnasamhiidm ckakre, 
Purdndrihavisdradak II iii. It follows that all the 
18 have been in the order of their birth {iiipaiii- 

krania) dedicated. And it is further said :— Eiad vaishnava- 
sauifyndm vai Padmasya samananiaram n iii. Such are 
the works that were then existing. The Rama, Krishna 
and other Avaidras have had their origin in the family of 
Raghu. The sacrifice offered by Daksha and its destruc¬ 
tion (by Siva) is far remote from the present Kalpa. As 
regards the present Kalpa and the Purdaias composed during 

its currency— i.e., the 18 Purdnas done by Vedavyasa_ 

these treat of both Saiva and Vaishnava Purdnas. And 

'I'he text of the Rudrachamaka (Nainaka Chamaka) continues 
thus :— Yd te Rudra Siva taniih aghord pdpakdsini | tayd nastanvd 
vdsantd viaydgirisantd ivdkasVi. 
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therefore it is of no consequence to argue about the tamasa 
character or otherwise of the respective Purmias in com¬ 
parison with the ancient and antiquated ones of the previous 
Brahma Kalpa. Moreo\'er, the act of making Purdnas was 
ordained by Brahma in each Kalpa, denoting therein the 
respective events that took place in it. P'or example, in the 
Padma Kalpa, the story of Markandeya and Paramesvara 
has been narrated, showing how Paramesvara was graciously 
pleased with Markandeya and blessed him. Similarly, in 
the present Kalpa, the events regarding the avatar as of 
Rama, Krishna, Varaha, etc., have been fully narrated, 
while those of Kalakuia Bhakshana and Dabshadhvara 
Dhvamsa and others have been merely referred to for the 
sake of comparison. All the Pauranikas agree in that state¬ 
ment and opine that it is of no consequence whatever to dwell 
upon the contradictory character of the events (of the differ¬ 
ent Kalpas) appearing in the Purdnas. As each Kalpa is 
completed, a great distance of time intervenes between it 
and the preceding one. Then the question of determining 
how far the events are o’ a sdttvika or tamasa character is 
not possible of solution after such a distance of time. 

Nor can it be the sixth. Rudra, though connected 
with the ghastly form of destruction, yet has a form which 
is capable of being reduced to a most attractive form by the 
meditator. Therefore tduiasa character cannot be attri¬ 
buted to Paramesvara. So it is said in the Kaivalya Sruti 
text ;—Umdsahdyam ParainePoaram prabhiun trildchanam 
inlakantham prasdutam ( D/ivdtvd mnnirgackchhati 
Bhuta-ydnim san/asta sdPshim tamasah paras tat n iti. 
From which it may be deduced that a certain person, 
Devadatta by name, though he may be tainted by tamoguna, 

• is seen in public by his tCiniasa behaviour. That very 
person, meditating upon Paramesvara, will ultimately 
become quite free from his tamasa nature and become quite 
bright, by his wisdom, through the blessing of Paramesvara. 
Further in the text :—Sthirebhir angaih pururupa ugrd 
babhruh hiklebhih pipi.se hiranye ii iti, the word sukla 
denotes that Siva is completely made of saliva character. 
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Again, in the text Lohita sukla krishnam ii Isvara is 

said to be made up of sukla or saliva character. Therefore 
in all these Purdnas wherever Vishnu is extolled to be the 
greatest, there also Vishnu is represented as being of a 
ld,masa character. Then how can Vishnu by his incarna¬ 
tions have destroyed the whole Yadava family, if he had 
not that tdmasa character in him ? And how can he have 
exhibited himself so as to cast delusion on the Daityas when 
he assumed the highly deceptive forms {mahdmdMkhya 
Purusharupa) of Buddha and Jina as narrated in the 
Purdnas 1 It is said in the Vishiu Purdna : — 

Ityuktvd B/iagavdmstebhyd mahdmdha sarlratah I 
Samutpddya dadau Vishnuh prdha chedam surdttamdh n 
Mdydmdheyam akhildn daitydmstdn mohayishyati i 
Tatd vadhyd bhavishyanti vedamdrga bahishkrutdh II iti. 
From which it follows that if Vishnu had not the tdmasa 
character in him he could not have put on that mahdmohd- 
khya form which is that Mdhinl form of female beauty.^''*® 
Moreover, Vishnu in order to finish that important 
task, exhibited all the tdmasa nature in him and brought it 
about. Hence he too is possessed of tdmasa character to a 
great extent, though he is not chiefly made up of it. In the 
same way Rudra, who has a large share of destruction to 
carry out, has a larger extent of tdmasa character in him. 
But if it is asked “ Can it not be said that he is possessed of 
tdmasa character because of the work he does then the 
answer is, “ It is not so Just as Vishnu assumed the 
form of man-lion in order to destroy the enemy, so, in the 
same manner he (Vishnu) also should be said to have con¬ 
sisted of tdmasa character. As to Siva, he cannot become 
subordinated to that predominating tdmasa character like 
all the incarnations of Vishnu. If it were otherwise, the 
evidence afforded by the Vedic texts would become contra¬ 
dictory. Nor could it be the last. It assumes that whoever 

^®^This refer.s to the incident in the churning of tlie ocean, when 
Vishnu assumes the form of Mohint, the goddess of beauty, in order 
to distract the demons from the nectar which was being distri¬ 
buted, See Vishnu Purana, 
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destroys, he possesses a tamasa character. But then, 
should it not be said that he also has one to destroy him ? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, then that agent should be 
greater than all else. Because he will be the one who 
destroys all—and independent {svatanira) —and one who has 
no second. And Rudra is possessed of such a nature and 
is therefore greater than all others, being destroyer of all 
others. No proof which contradicts this can be accepted. 
In determining points of this nature that which carries 
greater harmony and induces less contradiction should be 
accepted as sditvika proof. As the maxim Mruduh sarvatra 
bddhyate, i iti (softness is always troublesome) says, nothing 
can be successfully overcome without tdmasatva. In the 
text Visvddhikd Rudro niaharshih i iti, this above maxim 
is amply proved, and Isvara is shown to overcome every¬ 
thing by the grace of his tdmasatva. Therefore sdttvika 
(character) has ended in one form of vikalpa, contrariety. 
Moreover, if in any of the S>dstras, wherever Vishnu is 
stated to be the greater, as in the Mdrkandeya Purdna, and 
therein Isvara’s sdttxdka character is also extolled to the 
same degree, then such Purarms will have to be character¬ 
ized as tainted by tdmasatva. For example, in the Padma 
Parana, both in the former and latter parts {Purva and 
Uttara Khandas), tdmasatva is more extolled in the cases 
of Hari and Hara. Hari is stated to be characterized by 
more of the sdttvika spirit than Siva by his tdmasa spirit. 
Even the Rdmdyana and the Dhd<ravata have to be placed 
in the category of tdmasa Purdiias, for it is said in the Bdla 
Kdnda of the Rdmdyami-.—Tvdm vai dhdrayitum vlra 
ndnyam pasydmi sulinah i iti. In the Ytiddha Kdnda it 
is said:— Umdpatih pakipatih sarvaldka namaskrutah i iti. 
And in the Uttara Khanda, we read:— Etadastram balaxn 
ghdram mama vd tryambakasya vd. 

The travel to Kailasa and the destruction of Ravana 
and Indrajit was mostly due to the grace of Rudra in 
causing his power of destruction to be given to Rama 
for bringing about the end of Rrivana. Even the descrip¬ 
tion of this event should be said to obtain the character of 
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tamasa. Thus the tamasa character is to be found in 
Rama as well. And therefore if Biva Puranas are to 
be dubbed as of a tamasa character, then we enter into 
the precincts of the Bauddha religion which is beyond 
the pale of the Vet/as. Therefore it is not useful to 
prolong this discussion. 

In the first Adhikarana of this work, it has been 
said, in respect of those who are deeply devoted to Siva 
and who are secret devotees, that the word jignlisa covers 
both the phases of Bkeda and Abheda in respect of jiva 
and Brahma}!.'^^ 

For the texts Brahmavit BmJi naiva bJiavati i Isam 
^mltva iaira eklbhavanti ll (By knowing Brahman 
thoroughly becomes himself Brahman. By realizing Isa, 
becomes one with him) state that the worshipper and the 
worshipped are not different from each other and they 
become one. 

In the second Adhikarana, Brahman is described to be 
possessed of qualities by which the creation, preservation 
and destruction have been brought about so as to convey 
a difference between jlaa and Ikx. But while in the act 
of destruction, it is described to be just as the river joining 
the sea and becoming one with the ocean without any 
difference. In the third Adhikarana, Paramesvara, though 
he exhibits himself both in different and single forms, yet 
is known throughout ihe Vcdanla Aaamas as one single 
whole, without any division and that Brahman only is real 
as a proof thereof. 

Shatsthala Parasiva Brahman and Other Deities. 

This fourth Adhikarana, Samativayddhikaranam, is 
begun in order to clear the clouds of doubt and confusion 
that arise from the study of the Vedas ^.nd the Vedanta, viz., 
that while Shaisthala Parasiva Brahman is being declared 
throughout (as the Supreme Lord) whether Indra, Upcndra, 

That is, they realize Piirasiva Brahman wliilc iti the form of 
jtva {t.e., human form) ; jigndsa means tlie attainment of Sivahood 
while still in jiva form, 
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Dinendra or Chandra, or any of the several other 
deities should be considered as one with Parasiva or 
as different from Him. In order to clearly establish this 
point this fourth Sutra (I. 1. 4.) Tat tu samanvayat [That 
but by reconciliation) is laid down. The word tat should 
be understood to establish that Shatsthala Parasiva 
Brahman, who is touched upon throughout the Vedas and 
the VManta as the primaeval cause of everything 
{Sarva karana vMlinta vedya purva paramrishia shatsthala 
Parasiva Brahmaivd). 

The word tu destroys all evidence that is visible to 
the eye. By the word samanvaya, it is clearly taught 
on the principle of the Sthuldrundhatlnyaya that Siva, 
who is of the Amia of Indra, Chandra, Upendra, Dinendra, 
etc., is throughout the Sdstras Supreme Lord.-*^ 

And therefore the meaning of the Sutra is that on 
the whole, disallowing all the ocular proofs and taking all 
the Veda-Veddnta proofs according to the Shalvidhalinga- 
tdtparya^ Siva is that {i.e., the chief) Brahman {tat Brahma). 
Here the matter for proof is whether the Sutra points 
out that S’arm Veda-Veddnta should be depended upon. 

Sruti texts like Sadeva saumyMam agra dsit i Ekam 
eva advitlyam Brahma,-^' Eka eva Rudrd na dvifiydya tasthe i 
Asankhydtdh sahasrmii smaryate 7ia clia driiyate i Devd ha 
vai svargam Idkam agama^i i Te devd, rudram apruchchhan i 
Kd bhavdn iti i So'bravit i Aham ekah prathamam dsam i 
Vartdmi cha bhavishyumi cha \ Ndnyah kaschin mattd 
vyatiriktah I So'ntarddaniaram prdvisat i Ritam satyam 
param brahma purusham krishnapingalam i IJrdhva- 
retam virupdksham visvarupdya vai namd n,amah i Sarve 
vedd yat padam dmananti \ iti., which are of a bheddbheda 

The six ways of proof for fixing an argument are : — 
Utakrama with Upasamhara, Abhyasa, Apurvatd, Pbalam, Arthavdda, 
and Upapatti. These arc, in logic, collectively known as Shadvidha- 
lingatdtparya. For the Sthuldrundhati nydya, see ante, page11‘t>. foot¬ 
note No. 107. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. Atharva Upa. 

Atharva Upa. Mahopanishad. X. II. 

r 


24 
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character, denote the purport of sarva vMa-vMimta 
expressions which speak in favour of Siva being the 
Parasiva Brahman for creation, etc., and for shatsthala. The 
great argumentative doubt is whether the word Samanvaya 
includes in its purview deities (like) Indra, Upendra, etc., 
and the different forms of God worshipped or whether 
Prakriti is meant, of which Siva is the Overlord. 

Perhaps we may argue that Parasiva is not meant 
to be the chief Brahman. The Purvapaksha argument 
is: Never at any time can Parasiva be considered to be 
Parabrahman; nor do the Pedm and the Viidanta anywhere 
declare Mim to be so. Because the Vedas are entirely 
devoted to the practice of attaining Brahman, the doubt 
arises on both sides (regarding Parasiva being Brahman)."®® 
Further, the Brahman that could be attained through 
practice {Jagad Brahmanoh) is generally sought by realiza¬ 
tion through objects and motives {karya karanatva) by 
several ways and means until Brahma Sidd/ii is attained. 
Therefore it is not purely on Vedanta alone that one can 
depend upon for realizing the Brahman.®®^ P'urthermore, 
it is also right that the Veda should describe the several 
kinds of worship and the several deities to be worshipped 
according to it. P'or example, in the Vedic texts ;—• 
Agniragre prathamb devatdndm i 
Asdvddllyo Brahma I 

Siipati says that two Brahmas should be considered in two 
ways PratipdiUia Brahma and Vidhipuri'aka Brahma. That Para 
Brahmatva should be proved in two ways : (1) through Sastra 

Samanvaya. and (2) from Vidhi or Achdra Samanvaya. Both 
must coincide. 

Cf. Anandalirtha's commentary on the Bhagavad-Glta, 
Chapter II, where the nature of the Veda and the Vedanta are 
described with reference to the ways and means of attaining the 
Brahman. Anandatirtha distinguishes between the Veda, which, he 
says, lay down the practice {Dharma) to be followed to realize 
(Para Braliman) and the Vedanta, which, he says, shows the reason 
why the practice {Dharma) should be adopted in order to realize 
Para Brahman. In other words, the Veda prescribes the course of 
conduct, while the Vedanta assigns the reason for the same. 
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Tadvishnor ekam uttamam i 
Ndrdyanah Par am Brahma i iti n 
And in similar other texts such as ;— 

SaisJid vichitrd sudridhd bahvamkurd svayam guna- 
bhinnd ankureski api gimabhimid i Sarvatra Brahma 
Vishnu ^ivarupiin l 

Ajdmekdni Idhita sukla krishimm bahvwt prajdm jana- 
yantlm sarupdm ' iti n etc. 

Brahman is denoted to be the Supreme Being, declared in 
all Vedanta zs, prime cause and as Pradhdna-Prakriti. 
These therefore are the different forms of Brahman as 
declared throughout the Vedanta and adopted in practice 
(for realization). Moreover, if the realization of Brahman 
which is the highest of all attainments, is reduced to mere 
dependence upon useless things and to what is seen in the 
everyday world—such as ayam ghatahi, ayani palah (this 
pot, this cloth) etc., which are of a transitory (or 
destructive) nature, then Brahman becomes a matter of 
uselessness and one never deserving to be aspired for 
with so much effort and religious meditation. In order to 
obviate these two great defects, the Veda prescribes the 
vidhi for working out the realization (of Brahman) as stated 
in the Veddnta. Or, if it reduces itself to this, viz., that by 
working through certain prescribed methods, one could 
realize the Brahman, then, we lay down the following as the 
Siddhdnta: —The Veddnta generally treats of Brahman; it 
also shows how to realize Brahman; and it further lays down 
the rules of action (required for it). Thus, there is no 
fault regarding the statements made in the Veddnta 
because both these ■®" are brought about by the actual 
vidhi prescribed by the Vedas. We have to understand 
the Vedas and the Veddnta in the following manner. 
The Vedas prescribe the method of action to realize 
Brahman under six heads, viz., Upakrama, etc. 
For example, Sruti texts like Atmd va're drashtavyah 

That is Brahman and how to realize Brahman. 

See note 285 on p. 369, 
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srbiavyb inantavyo nididhyasitavyah i iti n show the 
particular way that should be adopted to realize Brahman. 
In the Smriti text Upakrambpasamhdrau ab/iydsb'purvatd- 
phalam i Arthavddbpapatfi cha lingam tdtparyanifnaye i 
iti, I the several methods which are the ways and 
means by which Brahman might be realized from the 
start to the finish are laid down in detail as declared in 
the Vedanta. And therefore one should start from 
enquiring and hearing about the method, as laid down 
in the text; Agndndi prabhavam duhkham gndnam tasya 
nivarlakam 1 SarvaveddJitavdkydndm sravanam tatpravar- 
takam I Sravanam ndma vdkydndm vaidikdndm pardtpare l 
Upakmmddibhir lingaih knta tdtparya nischayam n iti. 

Thus A guana is the cause of all misery and Gndna is 
the way to get out of it. And this is realized first by 
initiating an inquiry into and hearing about Brahman. 
Those statements which bind one to hear and understand 
that great Brahman described in the Vedas clearly state 
that one should start by knowing the cause and the effect 
by inferences. And therefore discussion is the first step 
to gain knowledge of the chief cause and the final effect. 
The text Sadeva saumyedam agra dslt i iti,^^^ indicates the 
first starting point. Then the text Sa ya esho nimaitadd- 
tmyamidam sarvam sa dtmd tat tvam asi {Svetaketb) \ itr"^'‘ 
denotes the final effect. Again, the text Tattvamasi is 
also a subject for discussion and study. Further, the 
text Tam tvaupanishadam puruskam pruchchhdmi \ iti, 
provides the several proofs in the Upanishad and the 
Vedanta to know the Purusha {i.e., Para Brahman). Finally, 
texts like Yendsrutam srutam bhavati i iti, and Eka vigndnena 
sarvavignanam phalam'' -^’‘'Seyani devataikshata i Hantdham 

Brihad. UPa., II, 4. 5. 

This follows the usual reading. For a different one, where the 
words Adimadhyanta sanga/tdm takes the place of Upakramopasam- 
hara, see Sri Kumara’s commentary on Bhojadeva’s TativaprakdSa 
(Tri. Skt. Series, 68). 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Ibid., VI. 3. 2. 


Ibid., VI. 14. 3. 
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imah tisrb devatdh aimta jlvena dtmandnupravisya 
ndmarupG vydkaravani > iti, and others provide for the 
understanding of Srishli, sthiti and samhdra, and other 
kinds of manifestations and disappearances. 

For example, the text ~^^Yathd saumyaikena mritpiruiena 
sarvam mrinmayam vigndtam sydt \ iti, provides an 
instance by way of illustration. Similarly, we have to 
understand in other places. In the case of Narayana, 
the text Anbraniydnmakafb mahlydn iti, is the beginning. 
The text Sarvo hyesha Rudrah provides for the final 
conclusion. Also, texts like Yah parah sa Mahesvarah i 
Ambikdpaiaye Urndpataye Pasupafaye namb namaJi i 
etc., provide for the study (of the whole meaning 
of the Vedanta). 

Texts like Visvddhikb Rudrb maharshih i iti, declare 
that Rudra is the greatest of all and above the whole 
universe. 

ToxislWiQ Pardmri/dl parimuchyanti sarveAJi, etc., 
provide for the grasping of the phalavt, i.c., final realization 
(result) of the Vedantic study. 

Texts like SahasraHrsham \ iti, and others provide 

for arthavdda (discussion of the Upanishads). 

Texts like Yasmdtparam ndparamasti kinchit i 
prove for Upapatti (argument). Agreeably to this, 
throughout the Veddnta, the hidden characteristic of 
Brahman is indicated by the neutral (passive) qualities 
{tatastha lakshana) of things. Just as an object is clearly 
realized by viewing it directly with one’s own eyes, 
similarly the Veddnta as a whole gives for realization the 
characteristic of Parasiva Brahman. Therefore there is no 
contradiction either way. The Srnti text Naishd tarkena 
matirdpaneyd i iti, declares that Brahman cannot be 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. Ka/ka. Upa., II. 20. 

Mahopanishad, XIII. 18. 

The full text is — Sahasra fir sham deuam viSvdksham visva- 
sambhavam \ Vih'am Ndrayanam dcvam aksharam patamam padam ii 

Katha. Upa., II, 9. 
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realized by the knowledge obtained through discussion 
and therefore the three forms of discussion fall to the 
ground. As through inference it is not possible to real¬ 
ize Brahman or the truth about him, inference ought 
not to be relied upon. Again, texts like Visvam bhutam 
bhuvanam chitram bahudka, jatam jayamanam cJia yat \ 
Sarvb hyesha Rtcdrak tasmai Rudrdya iiamb astu i Af, etc., 
clearly point to the material cause of the world. Also, the 
text beginning with Umdsahdyam Paramesvaram prabhum l 
z’A, and ending with Sa eva VisJmuh sa prdnah sa Kdlbgnih i 
sa CJiandramdh i Sa eva sarvam yadbhutam yachcha bhavyam 
sandtanam 1 Dhydtvd taumrityiim atydti ndnyah panthd 
vimuktaye n iti, sufficiently proves that throughout the 
Vedanta Parasiva alone is Brahman and that He alone 
should be meditated upon in order to realize mbksha. 
Texts like Yb Rudro gndu i iti, etc., also declare as the pur¬ 
port of all the Vedas that Siva is enshrined in all (mundane) 
things. And therefore He is the subject treated of 
as the Chief Brahman and declared to be such through¬ 
out the Vedanta. This does not conflict with the 
worshipping of different kinds of deities, high, middle or 
low (or good, indifferent or bad). 

The Smriti text Dheddbheddtmikd saktih Brahma- 
nishlhd sandtam \ iti, states that the chief characteristic in¬ 
herent in vahni (giving light and heat) is that of Brahman. 
These agencies (such as fire, etc.) are powerless without 
their respective mktis invested in them by Brahman (as his 
chief agents). Therefore Brahman possesses power above 
all these agencies. Just as the father gladdens his heart 
by the joyous words he speaks to his child and obtains 
replies from it and feels happy over them —which we 
generally see and experience in the world—so Brahman 
imparts his own power among his respective agents— 

This idea is found worked up in the Harikathamritasara, 
3rd Sandhi, in this manner: when a father dres.ses up his 
child in a becoming way and feels glad at the sight presented 
by it, though the child has no idea of it, so Brahman gives his 
blessings to those who are dependent on Him. 
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Fire, Sun, Moon, etc.—and points them to the world as his 
chief agents, who primarily would have been nothing of 
consequence without his special power (invested in them). 
This is not merely an antiquated practice but also is current 
(to-day) among parents who we find saying (to their 
children) “This is a pot,” “This is a piece of cloth,” in 
order to give them a clear knowledge of the several objects 
we perceive around us. Further, just as those who are 
learned in the Kdvyas and Alnmkdms teach their disciples 
their views in order that they might grasp the whole mean¬ 
ing by illustrations, all statements made in the Vedanta 
prove nothing but the existence of Brahman. 

Moreover, the realization of Brahman being inevitable 
anyhow, a knowledge of the Sidstras is shown to be of little 
use, and renders action the only desideratum. Nor does it 
give the fruit of freeing oneself from bondage. Then, whether 
bondage is separate from Brahman or one with Brahman 
will have to be understood. Then, whether it is eternal or 
illusory (has also to be understood). (It is) not the first, 
because in that case, Sakti will have to be separated from 
Parasiva which results in the abandonment of Advaita. Nor 
can it be the second, because human beings, who in fact are 
subject to the bondage of illusion (Mdydpdsa), will not 
have any chance for absolution {moks/ia) left for them. For 
Mdyd being removed, no attempt is necessary for any one to 
attain Brahman. Nor even the last one. P'or Paramesvara 
being available at all times, one who wishes mdksha will never 
put forth any attempt hy his exertions towards attaining 
it. Then there will be no difference made between bandha 
(bondage) and mdksha (absolution). Then if one asserts 
that there is no necessity whatever in trying to discuss and 
understand the Vedanta to know Brahman, then we say, it 
is not so. Paramesvara who is ever composed of the three 
gunas {sattva, rajas and tamas) is different from the three 
gunas themselves. And therefore no sooner the jlva is 
freed from the fetters of the said three gunas, he will be no 
more separate from Sixa but naturally get embodied with 
Siva and become one with him, who is never apart from 
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chitscbkti.^'^'^ Even though Mayapasa (the bondage of illusion) 
is true, yet mbksha need not be despaired of, as it is 
inevitable. Therefore the dvaitadvalta doctrine should be 
accepted. There is no contradiction in accepting this 
doctrine. The text Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati i iti, 
One who knows Brahman becomes Brahman, and the text 
Bralunabhavanakamb Brahniavedanatn kiiryat 1 zV/, He 
who desires to become Brahman should know Brahman 
weiisuii and others like it sufficiently prove the above view 
As Avidya produces mbha (delusion) and is absolutely 
different from chitsakii (mental power or intellectual 
capacity) until the jlva is free from Avidya^ the practice of 
religious meditation {upasana) must continue in order that 
the fetters of Avidya may be broken and Siva reached.®®^ 
Then what is meant by release [nivrittir ndma) from Mdyd 
is to end oneself by ceasing /o be the cause of Mdiyd [Chit 
saktau iatkdrimbhuta layali) and becoming one in the 
domain of knowledge. According to the maxim Ndsah 
kdranalayah (destruction is only the cause for displace¬ 
ment from one place to another), it may be argued 
that the material and the non-material world {chardcliara 
prapancha) being constantly the material cause {upddd,na- 
kdrana), release from Avidyd (illusion) cannot possibly be 
had at all and therefore even for those who know Brahman, 
it would not be possible to get themselves freed from the 
shackles of the bondage of Samsdra [Samsdra pravrittih satn- 
bJiavati). It, however, cannot be argued so. Because the6’/'«A' 

Tlie jlva while not free from the three guiias is separate from 
Brahman [i.e., in a dual state). Tliere is, therefore, Advaitahani, i.e., 
abandonment of Advaiki in that state. When the jlva frees himself 
from the three gunas, he is no longer separate from Brahman, i.e., he 
loses his duality. The duality goes and he becomes one with Siva, 
who is ever with chithikti [i.e., mental power). That is, Advaita state 
is reached when the jiva is freed from the three gunas. 

In order to become Brahman, know (or understand) Brahman 
well. When Brahman is well known, you will become Brahman. 

Until he breaks the fetters and joins Siva, he is separate 
from Siva. The Dvaita doctrine prevails till then. And the way 
to reach Advaita is through upasana or religious meditation. 
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text Anisayd sochati muhyamdttah i Brahma vMa Brahmaiva 
bhavati I Nacha punardvartate nacha punardvartate i iti 
and hundreds of other Sruti texts like it teach that he who 
fully recognizes Brahman by his knowledge will become 
Brahman Himself, being freed from bondage for ever. It 
must not be said that by the mere use of the word Brahman 
it simply means mere understanding of Brahman and 
not becoming one with him, as it is not expressly said so. 
Just as by the mere chanting of a manlra one readily be¬ 
comes cognizant of the deity to whom his offering is directly 
due, similarly at the very time of the offering of the 
sacrificial object, which is to be offered simultaneously with 
the chanting of the mantra, in order to secure the complete 
realization of the fruit of the sacrifice, in the Vedanta, 
the praybga vidhi thus binds one’s action in realizing 
Brahman. In this instance, the principle denoted in the 
declaration of the Veddnta is not in contradiction with actual 
practice. If the doubt is raised as to how the declarations 
in the Veddnta, which while they do not point to the various 
stages of development m karma which help to attain wisdom, 
could be held to render the realization of Brahman by 
merely applying the principles of practice, we reply, it is 
not so. Sruti texts like Amritasya deva dkdranb bhuyd- 
sam 1 iti declare decisi\'ely and without doubt that by the 
mere application of the principles of karma, such as the 
wearing of the Bivalinga on the body and the holding fast 
to one’s dedication vow {dlkshd) will enable one to 
immediately perceive Brahman and realize him. 

Also, texts like Tasydbhidhydndt ybjandt tattvabhdvdt 
bhuyaschdnte visvamdydnivrittik \ Gndtvd devam muchyate 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

““ Literally, the principle or method of application. The meaning 
is that when an oblation is offered in the fire, the deity to whom it is 
offered is thought of simultaneously. Similarly in the Vcddula, througii 
a particular karma (method of action), a particular aspect of Brahman 
is known and according to the text Brahma vcda Brahmaiva bhavati, 
Brahman is attained simultaneously. There is no interval of time 
between the "knowing” of Brahman and the "attaining” of Brahman. 
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sarva pasaih i iti lay down that one becomes eligible for 
mbksha by closely meditating upon Parasiva and investing 
oneself with the Sivalinga. According to the Rdlrisattra 
nydya {offering of sacrifices in the nighff'^'^ one who 
is desirous of mbksha should at once adorn himself 
with the Rudrdksha (beads) and invest himself with the 
Sivalinga and dedicate himself with the &dmbfiava dikshd 
and then get at the Shatsthala Parasiva Brahmagnmta in 
order to realize Brahman. As Sruti texts like Atmd vd're. 
drashtavya i iiif^" do not clearly prescribe any particular 
principle for attaining Brahmagndna, therefore it may be said 
that the principles laid dov.m in the Vedanta may lead one to 
blind action without actually helping to the realization 
of Brahman, who is nirvikdra (unchangeable). Or even it 
may be said that because the laws of procedure {vidfii) 
being declared, action is inevitable and therefore one is 
obliged to act up according to the principles laid down, in 
order to realize Brahman as a compulsory measure, though 
Brahman is not changeable. Moreover, in order to attain 
Brahman, it is not right to see a substitute for meditation 
acting on the basis of the Saktu nydya as illustrated in the 
expression Saktund fzihbti i iti and other texts. In trying 
to realize Brahman, the never-changeable, it is not right 
to adopt a different method of application in meditation 
out of mere jealousy. Whatever be the nature of the 
principles adopted for attaining Brahman in the dif¬ 
ferent methods according to the Vidhi, one who is 
earnest about realizing mbksha should adopt an indisput¬ 
able method free from contradiction. If it is asked 
then which is that particular way which is not beset with 

Sveta. Upa., I. 8. 

According to this nmxini all the sacrifices tliat should have 
been performed during the day might be performed during the night, 
if one has been rendered unable to perform them during the day. 
Otherwise he becomes a Karmabhrashta. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 4. 5. 

Saktu is the flour of barley first fried and then ground and 
offered in sacrifice. 
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contradiction, we would answer that the following 
three methods deserve contradiction. According to the 
VMdnta, Brahman cannot be realized just as we realize a 
pot placed in the presence of our eyes. Generally speaking, 
even though one dislikes (to see it), yet he does see a pot as 
soon as his eyes catch hold of it and thereby he realizes the 
object. But in Vedanta, the realization of Brahman must be 
obtained through the various proofs and inferences drawn 
by the expressions therein in order to get at a firm know¬ 
ledge regarding Brahman before actually realizing him. 
Brahman cannot be realized in any other way. Of course, 
we find In various sacrificial Vidkis, as in the text Samidhb 
yajati i iti, that by way of offering sacrifice Brahman 
can be realized. Even in such instances, one must 
have a firm knowledge both in Vedanta and in sacrificial 
functions in order to realize Brahman as the result of 
sacrifice. But one should not say that while Vedanta offers 
Brahmagndna through correct knowledge, that there is not 
the slightest use of following the Vid/iis (relating to the offer¬ 
ing of sacrifices) on the pretext that knowledge of Vedanta 
alone is sufficient. While Vedanta provides for a firm 
knowledge in order to realize Brahman out of sight 
{paroksha), in order to realize visibly {aparbksha) one has 
to apply oneself to the ritual functions (vidheh ^lpa- 
pattih), which alone will enable him all the more easily 
to realize (Brahman). It is never possible to attain 
Brahman by mere knowledge derived from learning the 
Vedanta. But the Sraiita mdrga (the way pointed out by 
the Srutis or Vedas) is only to get at the grace of Sadguru, 
which can only be attained through updsana (meditation) 
and penance and thereby through the help of the knowledge 
imparted to him by the Sadguru, the attainment of 
Brahman can at once be had. And this is the only way. 
The Sruti texts — 

Dhydtvd mumr gachchati bhutaybnim samastasdkshim 
tamasah parastdt i 

Tasydbhidhydndt ydjandt tattvabkdvut bhuyasdidnte 
visvamdyd nivrittih i 
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Sraddha bhakti dhydna yogdt avehi \ 

Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavali i 
Dhydna nirmathandbhydsdt pdsam dahati panditah l 
Gndtvd devam muchyate sarva pdsaili 
I Sam ondivd amrutd bhavariti l 
Atmanyeva dtmdnam pasyet^ 

Bamhhurdkdhi viadhye dhyeyah i 
Tajjaldnili Santa updsita 1 Iti prdchina ybgydpdsva I 
eV/, declare that in order to readily obtain mbksha as the 
result of meditation, the knowledge obtained by the worship 
of Paramesvara is the chief means. So say the Smritis 
also : — 

Brotavyak srutivdkyebhyb mantavyaschopapattibhih i 
Dhydtvd cha satatain dhycyain etat darsana hetavah n 
Gndnam vastuparichchhcttidhydnain tat bhdvakdranani i 
Tasmdt jlvo bhavet Bambhuk krhnivat kltachlntandt i iti. 
The above texts show clearly that it is by the method 
of constant iravafta and matiaua and the knowledge 
derived therefrom applied to nididhydsana (the process 
of meditation and penance) that Paramasiva, who is the 
Lord of shatsthala, can be realized by the /Iva and become 
one with him. This is the chief means by which Shatsthala 
Parasiva sdkshdtkdra can be obtained. And those 
who desire the attainment of mbksha through Parasiva 
should abstain from all pleasures of life, steadily and 
faithfully act according to the strict ordinances laid down 
by the Nigamas and Agamas, which derive their authority 
directly from Siva, and faithfully follow the karma in 
applying them and thus clearing their minds free of all 
wrong thoughts and dedicate themselves by vow for obtain¬ 
ing Parasiva. 

Such persons only can be in a position to gain the 
knowledge required for knowing Shatsthala Parasiva and 
to meditate upon Him to become one with Him. The 

III. 2. 9. IV. 4. 23. 

Bveta. Upii., I. 8. A/harratiras. 

Sve/a. Up. 2 ., III. 7. C/icfi. Upa., III. 14. 1, 
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Atharvana Sikhd texts Tad updsva^ (Meditate only on 
Him) and Siva eko dkyeyak sivamkarah sarvamanyat 
parityajya i iti (Siva alone should be meditated upon ; 
Siva alone is capable of giving mokska ; and therefore all 
others must be renounced), prohibit the meditation upon 
any deity other than Siva. And by no other means can 
he be freed from the bondage of the illusory Samsdra 
{sa?nsdra mdydpdsa nwriiti/t). 

Again, texts like Ksharam pradhdiiam amrutd- 
ksharam Harah kshardimaiid visate deva ekah Tdsyd- 

bhidhydmdt ybjandt taiivabhdvdt bhuyaschdnle vi&vamdyd 
nivritiih'^ Yadd charmavaddkdsam veshtayishyanii tndnavah i 
Tadd Sivam avigndya duhkhasydntb bhavishyati ii iii declare 
that meditation on Siva, adorning of the body with Siva’s 
symbol, and knowledge of Siva result in the fruit of 
mbksha. And therefore Siva alone is Parabrahman. 
Accordingly those who desire mbksha must therefore 
adopt the following six paths as of knowledge epitomised 
in shadvidha lingaidlparycd-'^ :— dhdrana, gridna, dhydna^ 
kravana^ manana and archanaY"^ according to the Veddnta 
in order to realize Brahman. 

If, in following the maxim Brahma satyani jagan 
miihyd \ iti, the doubt is raised that realization cannot 
mean anything different from the knowledge derived from 

Atharva Upa. Sveta. Upa., I. 10. 

Sripati says Sivadhyaaa, Sivailhdra?ia and Sivdgnana will end 
in Sivarupa {lit. —will lead to the moksha called Sivarupa). The 
klta becomes bhramara, i.e,, tiie jiva assumes the riipa of Brahman. 

Shadvidha lingataiparva means of the six means of knmvledge. 
(Here li nga denotes hetu or ha/ana.) 

Cf. with the following taken from the Ndradiya, wherein it is 
stated ;— Sravanam mananam chaiva dhydnam bhaktistathaiva cha ii 
Sddhanam gndnasampattau pjadhdndm ndnyadishvate \\ Na chaitdni 
vind kaSchit gndnamdpa kutafchana. The following are the six ways 
of attaining absolute knowledge about Brahman ;— Sravana (hearing 
through teaching) ; iManana (repeating) ; Dhydna (meditation) ; 
Bhakii (devotion— Sudridh<is?ieJiasamyukta yathdrthagndnald bhavet | 
sd bhaktiriti vi gndya, says the ; Sddhana (accomplishment); 

and G?idna (firm knowledge). Sripati replaces Bhakti and Sddhana 
by Dhdrana and Archana, 
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realizing thoroughly one’s own form {svasvarupa), all 
the world being nothing but false, and if this is to be 
the result of discussion of the whole of the VManta, then 
the reply is that it is not so. Because it will lead to 

contradiction of the Veddn/a. If it is asked whether 
by the term '' Jagan mithyd" {The world is false), it 
is meant that it is ignorance {Brakmagndnabddhyatvam) 
that prevents the knowing of Brahman; or whether it is 
traikdlika nishMka, i.e., prohibition relating to the 
three times—past, present and the future—the reply 
is that it is not the first. For there is no means of 
prohibition attaching to it as it is impossible. The know¬ 
ledge of Brahman enables one to free himself from the five 
elements making the world. For Sruti texts such as 
Sarvo vai Rudrah i Sarvam khalvidam Brahma \ iti, 
declare firmly that the whole world consists of the body of 
Siva. Or is, alternatively, agreeable to Sruti texts such 
as Ndnyai pasyali ndnyat hrmioti i iti [He cati see 
nothing else ; he can hear nothing else—but Brahman). He 
may be interrupted from becoming one with Siva through 
knowledge by the bondage of worldly ties, which he feels and 
hears. Texts such as Sivd data Sivo bhoktd Sivah sarvam 
idam jagat i iti, insist on one being absolutely free from 
worldly ties like ghata (pot) and pata (cloth) and until he is 
released from that bondage, he cannot have the knowledge 
of becoming one with Brahman or be released from the 
bondage of worldly ties. Therefore the doctrine 
of mithydiva (the falsity of the world) is not suitable 
{ayuktam). So long as this doctrine is entertained, the 
vow embodied in the Sruti text Eka vignanhia sarva 
vigndna pratignd iruteh t {If you know one thing 

Mahdpa., 22-24. Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 

Santddhi is of two kinds : (1) Asampragnd Samadhi and 

(2) Sampragnd Samadhi. In the former, one loses even the senses 
of hearing, seeing, touch, etc., but in the latter, he will be feeling 
the external things—seeing, hearing, etc. 

Chchdnddgya text (VI. 1. 4) :—Yathd saumyaikena mritpindena 
sarvam tnrtnmayam j/a/ii (Oh, my dear boy, if you know 
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thoroughly well, you will be able to know all other things), 
will have been washed off one’s hands [dattdnjali prasan- 
gah), It is stated in the Sriifis in the form of a vow 
Eka vigiidnena sarva vigndnani i iti, in order to illustrate 
the world as the chief material cause {updddnakdrana) for 
Brahman in regard to srishti (creation), etc. Therefore 
Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i Aitaddtmyami- 
dam sarvam tat satyam sa Atmd tattvamasi Svetaketo 
Sarvo vai Rudrah i iti declare that the world is com¬ 
posed of Siva. Therefore the knowledge of Brahman with 
(belief) in the existence of the world is no contradiction.^^^ 
Even King Janaka and other great men, who knew and 
realized Brahman, seem to have acknowledged the above 
truth. Even they thought that realization of Brahman was 
compatible with belief in the existence of the world. The 
existence of Jivanmuktas’''^- in their carnal bodies, etc., also 
renders impracticable (the theory of) Jagad vyavahdra- 
nupapattih (when considered) with the exposition (con¬ 
tained) in the SrutisP''’'-^ Further it is stated in the Smritis 
generally as a great objection 

Akhandddvaita bhand tu sarvam Brahmaiva ndnyathd I 
Gndndd vikalpabuddhislu llyate na svarupatah n 

what one ball of earth is constituted of, then you can understand 
the whole world.) 

Literally, giving aw:iy with a handful of water, as when 
making a gift—as prescribed in the Hindu Law relating to gifts. 

Chch. Upa., Iff. 14. I ; VI. 15. 3. Mahopa., 22-24. 

Sripati s opinion istliat the doctrine of jaganmithydtva is false. 
In his view, the belief in tlie existence of the world is compatible 
with the realization of Brahman. 

Those who have realized Brahman but still live in this world 
to lead people (the followers) to Brahmagndna. 

Here Sripati combats the theory of Sankara that the world 
is real only for the purpose of Vyavahara. Sripati suggests that this 
view is impracticable for two reasons (l) that the Srutis declare 
against it ; and (2) that the existence of makes the theory 

impassible of belief. The connecting link between the Zagat and 
Brahman is the carnal body. I am Brahman and the carnal body 
disappears when meditation makes me realize Brahman, 
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Bhinnatvam naiva yunjlta Brahmbpaddinatah kvachit i 
Vdchammbhanamatratvat bhedah kenopajdyate i 
Tasmdt Avidydmdtratva kathanam mbhandya hi II iti II 
In Sruti texts genarally, only censure is heard in regard 
to the doctrine of jaganmithyatvaP^^ When knowledge 
developes to a stage capable of realizing everything as an 
indivisible Whole, everything is Brahman and nothing else. 
When comprehension departs from true knowledge, he 
cannot find absorption in Brahmasvarupa. Never at all 

entertain division from Brahman, Though the Sruti text 
Vdchdrambhana^"'' speaks of division, it is to be understood 
as not real, because Avidyd is treated in the Smritis 
evidently to delude the minds of those who have a firm 
knowledge of Brahman. In the Gltd it is said : Asatyam 
apratishtam ie jagaddhuh am&varam i ili, the world is 
not real, nor an established one ; nor has it a Lord to 
rule over it. 

Nor can it be the second, for the text Amulam and- 
dhdram imdh prajdh prajdyante t Na kaddchit anidrisam 
jagat 1 iti, affirms that the world is eternal. Moreover, 
Sruti texts like Asad vd idam agra dsit i tato vaisadajdyata \ 
sadeva saumyedam agra dslt \ Ekameva advitlyam 
Brahma l iti, and hundreds of others similar to them 
declare that the world did not exist long before it was 
created {sris/ifeh purvam prapanchasya sattvdt). Then, if 
it is asked, “ How can it be affected by the three kinds 
of time, present, past and future {traikdlika)," the answer 
is “It is not so (affected) ”. Because the Sruti text 
Asad vd idam agra dsit clearly states that the world did 

Siipati protests that if the Jagat is real only for vyavahara, 
then how can the carnal body be real and help through karma, the 
realization of Brahman ? So, he drives home the point, “You have to 
grant that the carnal body is real ” and if that be so, then the Jagat 
is also real. Compare the Chchdnddgya text Vdckarambhayam vikdro 
ndmadheyam mrtftikelycva satyam ii What is uttered undergoes vikdra 
(change), which is the result of the final change of mrittikd, the earth. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 

Bhag.-GUd, XVI. 8. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 7. 
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exist before it became manifest in Brahman in the form of 
an indivisible small particle {sukshma rupa) with the 
same name and form and therefore it is termed asaivam 
in the Smriti. Then the Sruli says Tatb vai sadajayatap"^ 
which means that after creation, it (the world) developed 
(from its small condition) to such an extent as to appear 
to be a world different from Brahman, in a divided 
separate) form, assuming a big shape. Furthermore, by the 
use of the word “ Asat ”, the Sru/i text grants and pre¬ 
assumes the existence of the forms of dkdsa (space), y;agana 
(sky) and aravinda (the earth).It would, therefore, be as 
correct to ask ” Why not a barren woman be possessed of a 
son ” as to suggest that the world never existed but still 
gave an idea of its existence {gagandravindavadabhdva- 
tvdngikare vandhydputrddindmapi jagaikdranatvam kim na 
sydi) by accepting bhdvatva {i.e., the state of being in exist¬ 
ence through gagana and aravinda) Moreover, the word 
Sadeva in the Srutl text, directs attention {avadhdrana) to 
the characteristic idea of the world’s existence in Brahman in 
an attributive manner {na saviieshaiva nisked/mh)P^^Ar\6. the 
word asatah removes the contradiction of the idea which 
throws delusion [bhrdnli) on the mind.''^'*- Then how can 
the expression Sadeva saumya i iti, in the Sruti text, be 
taken to mean what is contradictory to actual existence ? 

Tad/. Upa., II. 7. 

That is, Sripati suggests that the word Asat presupposes the 
existence of space, sky and the lotus (the lotus representing tlie 
earth—as a product of earth). 

A barren woman cannot possess a child. To think of her 
possessing a child is inconsistent. .So if the world never at all 
existed, the bhdvagnana pointed out in the Sru/i is incorrect and 
hence the Jagat did originally exist in an infinitesimal form 
{sukshma rupa). 

This is opposed to Sankara’s description of Brahman as 
nirvisesha, without any characteristic attributes. Sripati’s view is 
that Brahman is sasuAssha, i.e... has attributive characteristics. 

It removes the delusive feeling whether the world actually 
existed or not. 

'i'his is another aspect of the criticism directed against 
Sankara’s view. 

85 F 
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The word agre used in the text— agre-iti —denotes the 
characteristic {kdlavises/iah) of time. The word dslt in 
the text is the verb which seems to declare clearly the 
world’s existence. The word dsli means existed."^■‘The word 
Ekameva (in the text) directs attention to the idea {avadhd- 
rana) of the actual existence (of the world) without leaving 
anything to doubt. And the word advitlya (in the Sruti 
text) clearly shows the double characteristic of Brahman 
in being the two-fold cause. Sruti texts like F.ka eva 
Rudrd na dvitlydya tasthe \ must be understood in 

the same manner. Then, the Sruti text Visvddhikd Rudrd 
mahdrshih i iti, also firmly declares that there is no 
contradiction whatever in the three periods of time—past 
present and future—regarding the world’s existence. This 
is all the secret about it {^Iti rahasyam). 

Jagad Vyavaharika Khandanam. 

Indeed, it is said that the world is true only for 
purposes of transaction {Vydvahdrikd)d'^'^ If it is asked, “ Is 
it not the highest truth of spiritual knowledge f ” the reply 
is “It is not so’’. Then, “What is meant by Vyavahdra- 
satyatva, Truth only for purposes of transaction ? Can it 
be said that it is assumed as existing only for purposes of 
discussion {vyavahdra, i.e.^ vyavakdramdtra gmnyatvam) 
or can it be called Badhita vyavahdra gamyatvam^ i.e.y not 
true beyond the purpose of vyavahdra ? Or is it 
possessed of any secret contradiction within its three or four 
folds which is inexplicable [trichatura kakshydbddliyatvam) 
or is it possessed of statements contradictory to those 
made in the Vedas {tattvdvedaka pramdna viruddhativam) 
or is it incapable of giving any result, if understood as 
truth {arthakriyd siinya prallti gdcharatvam) ? Or is it 
knowledge useless for obtaining any good result [kdrana 


Asit when coupled to agre, suggests “ existed at first ”. 

Sveta. Upa., III. 2. 

Worldly transaction, usage, practical conduct. 

^Badhita vyavahdra gamyaivam —literally, opposed to what 
vyavahdra makes suitable, 
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dosha rahita gitana vishayatvani]}" The reply is “ It is not 
the first”; because if Brahman is also assumed as existing 
for purposes of vyavahara (transaction) only, then it 
involves an unwarranted stretch beyond the Vedic truth, 
(it results in ativyaptih) ; and this results as between guru 
and Ushya to silence and ignorance.The very starting 
point of the Sutra, Athdto Brahmajigndsd and the under¬ 
lying truth of Sruti texts like Sadeva saumya idam agra dsit 
and Satyam gndnam. auantam Brahma i iti are crippled {i-e., 
prejudiced); like decorating a wall which never existed with 
pictorial likenesses, everything is reduced to a sophistical 
argument ending in mere attributive expressions {Pravrit- 
tdydh sruti sutra phakkikdyd abhitfi chitrakarmatdpdtdchcha 
sarvdplyam phakkikd savistsfmvishayd). Nirvisesha (attri- 
butelessness), however, can never be thought of by anyone 
in vyavahara, even for argument’s sake. It is incompre¬ 
hensible to any one even as a matter of vyavahara. 
Hence the whole argument is impeded. When nothing can 
be seen or understood, such a vyavahara deserves no 
commendation. Throughout Vedanta, nowhere is Nirvi- 
sesha mentioned and such a thing cannot be assumed. 
And this helps us conveniently. Even such things will 
have to be understood as merely argumentative. 

Then it cannot be the second, viz., Badhita vyava- 
hdra gamyatvam, i.e., not true beyond the purpose of 
vyavahdra. Because the ativydpti of Brahman cannot be 
prevented {i.e., the unwarrantable stretch of Brahman 
cannot be prevented).®®'^ All this taken together leads 
to contradiction (and not to the Truth). Moreover, 


That is, it ends in the cutting short of discussion {jigndsa). 

Such things as Nirvisesha, wliich is not mentioned in the 
Vedanta — i.e., Vedas and Agamas {i.e., Upar/ishads). Agama means 
only that which is handed down ; that which has co?ne down 
from time immemorial ; traditional doctrine or precept ; a sacred 
writing or scripture ; the Vedas. 

That is, the proposition goes beyond the granted limit of 
actual truth. The idea is that the argument would lead to 
something beyond Brahman, 
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all arguments are limited to mundane existence 
(and to nothing beyond it). Mere arguments with 
contradictions (such as these) will not avail to prove whether 
Brahman is savisesha or otherwise. If so, the charac¬ 
teristics of these contradictory arguments will lead to 
uselessness [vaiyarthya) and what is aimed at is not 
gained. Everything thought of in argument leads to 
unreality {prddbkdstka) or to an unwarrantable stretch 
beyond Brahman [ativydpii). At any rate, any knowledge 
which extends beyond Brahman is unreal and contradictory 
and is a perfect embellishment of mere argument 
{parishkdrah sddhuh). What finally results therefrom 
is a perfect destruction of any kind of knowledge to 
be derived therefrom about Brahman; the antithetical 
method of argument leads further to incapability of 
producing better knowledge afterwards, and also makes 
one lose whatever true knowledge he previously possessed. 
And such a knowledge finally leads him to be impressed 
with the conclusion that there is neither a g;hata nor a 
pata (neither a jug nor a cloth). And finally everything 
ends in stretching to something beyond Brahman. Such 
a knowledge we discard {nirdkarishydmah). 

Moreover, granting the truth of the existence of the 
blueness of the sky, which is the starting point"’^'’ {i.e., 
foundation) for the argument and holding that Brahman 
alone is likewise true and nothing else, the means adopted 
to obtain a knowledge of Brahman in a contradictory 
manner is just like one mistaking the whiteness in a conch- 
shell for silver, which leads by an unwarranted stretch 
to a something beyond Brahman, which is unpreventable.*®'* 

Cf. Vdc/id pravritii and vdchd tiivri/li, granted as desired 
and cancelled as desired. 

Literally, unproductiveness. 

Prishtha, the word used by Sripati, means back. 

The argument may be thus set down :—'I'he blueness of 
the sky is perceived and accepted to be true—in this world of 
vyavahdra. This blueness of the sky is all-pervading. Similarly, 
the existence of Brahman, who is all-pervading, is accepted as 
true, This, however, is true only in a limite4 sense ; as much as there 
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Even for those who possess such knowledge, the 
realization of Brahman is not only impossible but also 
their trials for the same will have to stretch beyond 
Brahman. Inasmuch as the blueness of the sky is not 
altogether real, it should not be said that a knowledge 
about such a thing is an unwarranted stretch of the 
principle {aiiprasangah). But the nirvi-icshatva (attri- 
butelessness) and the niithyaiva (falsity of the existence 
of the world) both lead to a knowledge which ends in an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman.Being rid of 
the world for mere vyavahara purposes, no lakshana 
(characteristic) of Brahman remains for argument. To 
one who wishes to establish nii'viieshalva (a Brahma 
without attributes) in an opposing manner {sapratiybg;i- 
kmdm), we say it is impossible to realize such a 
Brahman in whom many characteristics are to be found. 
It would be really impossible to realize the true Brahman 
if the mere existence of Brahman is granted, holding 
all that is about him is the result of Adkydsa co-existing 
with him. The possessing of such a knowledge can¬ 
not lead to the realization of Brahman. Such realization 

is real silver in a conch-sliell, the mere whiteness makes us believe 
that silver is there, is taking us beyond the actual fact, i.e., ativyapti. 
Such a result is unpreventabic. In order to attain a firm knowledge 
of Brahman, it is to be understood that the world is real only for the 
sake of argument and its existence is not real, The character of 
knowledge relating to Brahman consists in attaining to a condition 
which is all light and free from darkness. This Light alone is 
Brahman, There can be nothing found which is attributeless {nin’i- 
iesha) in this world. Hence the existence of attributeless things is 
not true. If attributeless things are to be grasped, one has to go 
by an unwarranted stretch {ativyapti) beyond Brahman—which 
results in contradiction. 

I'hat is, Sripati’s argument is that we may grant the 
blueness of the sky for the sake of illustration and argument and 
also the existence of silver in the whiteness of the conch-shell for 
purposes of argument but not the nirviSeshatva of Brahman nor 
the milhyatva of the world—for if these two are granted, then the 
existence of Brahman will be jeopardised or it will take us to 
something else beyond and other than Brahman, 
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accordingly is impracticable. If we accept Brahman by 
his m.ere Svarupa as co-existing along with Adkyasa, 
which cannot completely remove the illusion so as to 
enable us to realize the true Brahman, it will be 
impossible to realize such a Brahman. But if Adhydsa, 
which is the infirmity in the whole theory, is removed 
so as to keep Brahman without AdhydsaA'^' then the 
Sidd/mila (theory) becomes confused and ends in contra¬ 
diction. (That is, the realization of such a Brahman— 
Brahman separate from Adhydsa —is impossible.) Any¬ 
how, accepting that true knowledge leads to the reali¬ 
zation of Brahman, throughout the Siddhdnta, a Brahman 
free from Adhydsa is never seen to exist at any time. 
Therefore such a Siddhdnta is impracticable and therefore 
let us not discuss it any more. 

Nor can it be the third. For in that case, the realiza¬ 
tion goes unwarrantedly beyond Brahman. A true know¬ 
ledge of Brahman cannot be displaced by any doubt or 
opposition. But a Brahman who is co-existing with Adhydsa 
is really one who cannot actually be realized and is opposed 
to true knowledge. In that case, according to the Sid¬ 
dhdnta, Brahman becomes not real [prdtibhdsika) but exis¬ 
ting only for appearance. This results in Ativydpti, an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman.''®’ It is within our 
experience that illusory thoughts run into our minds which 
are unrealizable and not true—just as the existence of 
Gandharvanagara (or Gandharvapuram), the city of the 
Gandharvas, an imaginary city in the sky, probably the 
result of some natural phenomena, such as mirage), the 

In Philosophy, Adhyasa is to attribute or ascribe (falsely) 
the nature of one thing to another. 

According to the theory criticized, Brahman cannot exist 
without Adhydsa. If Brahman cannot exist without Adhydsa, then 
such a theory cannot help to realize the true Brahman, because the 
theory goes beyond Braiiinan. And a knowledge of such a Brahman 
—unconnected with Adhydsa —cannot be had according to the 
theory. Accordingly, Brahman exists only in appearance and is 
not real. 
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imaginary circle created by afire-brand [Aldta-chakra), and 
the like, which are actually not in existence. Further, the 
word kakshd^'"^ employed in the argument is yuktiparah, i.e., 
a mere intellectual trick (or expedient), kdlaparah, i.e., 
a mere time-serving one; or Viparlta - pramdparah, i.e., 
a mere perverse proof. It cannot, however, be the first ; 
{yuktiparah) in which case the prapancha (world) would 
appear to be false, which alone would be enough to make 
the whole argument unreal. That would also become 
contradictory to the Vcdic view that Brahman is nirdbsha^ 
t.e., without fault (or defect). Thus the previous intellec¬ 
tual argument is contradicted by the subsequent one. Nor 
is it the second {t.e., kdlaparah) ; for the long interval of 
time intervening between the illusory thoughts {Bhramd- 
vishaya) ends in unreality (prdtibhdsike) of the object and in 
an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman [ativydptih). Nor 
is it the third {viparlta pranidparah) ; for the contradictory 
thoughts overlapping the proofs make the realization of 
Brahman impossible, and thus the whole becomes a contra¬ 
diction {vydghdtdt). The realization of such an object 
terminates in not attaining it, i.e.^ proves infructuous. When 
the hammer is removed from work, there is no ghata ; and 
the intellectual skill employed in the evolution of the three or 
four folds of intellectual argument viparitagnana) 

naturally ends in ativydptih, i,e., in an unwarranted reach 
beyond Brahman. The hammer instead of bringing the 
ghata into existence has helped to make it disappear on 
account of the employment of contradictory skill and per¬ 
verted thought.^®® 

Kakshd in Logic means objection Qx reply in argument. Literally, 
it means a lurking or hiding place. An argument which does not 
make things plain. The argument of Sankara is described by 
Sripati as using tri-chatura-kakshaydbadhyatvam, i.e., three or four 
folds of objection (or connadiction). 

The saying is that a hundred strokes by the hammer produces 
s.gkata (a pot) out of eartli as a hundred strokes of the chisel make 
an article of the shapeles.s wood. Sripati remarks that Sankara has 
by the use of his intellectual skill and perverse argument made the 
hammer not produce the pot, but made it disappear. 
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Furthermore, in the first instance, the intellectual skill 
used in the three- or four-folded argument {tri-chatura- 
badhyatve) has brought in a contradiction which establishes 
avydpli, i.e., inadequate pervasion of the proposition formu¬ 
lated.(Brahman is full of guana and of jybtisvarupa ; but 
when he is to be considered along with Adhydsa, these 
qualities— guana and jybtisvarupa —become contradicted, 
because Adhydsa is agunna or illusion. Hence avydpti 
results.) The skill employed in argument, instead of remov¬ 
ing agndna, and establishing guana and developing it, so as 
to help in the realization of Brahman, has increased agndna 
and thus made it impossible to know the characteristics of 
Brahman. It is thus : Is Brahman visible or invisible t If 
it were visible, there is no more falsity about its reality in 
existence. But if it be invisible, even a thought of accepting 
it as granted for the sake of vyavahdra becomes incompre¬ 
hensible (that is to say, that even for the sake of vyavahdra, 
the existence of Brahman cannot be granted). For it is im¬ 
possible to realize (Brahman), because if it is seen, there is 
no more mithydtva ; if it is not seen. Brahman cannot be 
existing even for the sake of vyavahdra:''^^ The mere assum¬ 
ing the existence of a thing which is not seen is impossible 
(dussadhyatva). Nor can avidya be removed, having no 
opportunity for realizing the object by seeing. The mere 
idea of existence {zirittih) for the sake of vyavahdra leads 
finally to the failure of the attempt to establish the existence 
of Brahman and ends in ignorance [agndnatvdt) and futility. 
The employment of Brahma knowledge cannot bring (one) 

AvyapU niean.s tiie non-inclusion or exclusion of a part of the 
thing defined ; one of the three faults of a definition. When a 
lakshana is predicated of a thing and that lakshaita, tliough it is true, 
is not actually found on examination in it, there is avydpti. Thus, 
a Brahmana is po.s.sessed of Sikhd (hair on the head) and sutra (the 
sacred-thread on his body). When, however, this lakshana is applied 
to 3l Sanyasin, it is found to be otherwise, he being devoid of both, 
though he is yet a Brahmana. There is avydpti here. 

Literally, the need for a Brahman even for the sake of vyava¬ 
hdra is removed. Sripati puts Sankara’s argument on the horns of 
a dilemma. 
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to that condition [Brahmatva). If we accept that a gunja 
—a red berry with a black dot at its top—appears like fire, 
the burning property of fire cannot be accepted in it. In 
order to obtain gnmia without any doubt, it is not 
primarily possible to use agndna as the instrument 
for the purpose. Such gndna which is unable to discrimi¬ 
nate between what is the means and what is the thing for 
which such means should be used proves infructuous 
{vydghdtdl). It is not even capable of recognizing ghata 
from the knowledge regarding ghata. Ghata and the know¬ 
ledge relating to ghata are one. Moreover, while correct 
knowledge is the chief means of realizing Brahman, a 
mistaken idea of division between Brahman and Brahma- 
knowledge {gndna) is postulated. There is absolutely 
no need for the employment of such an argument. Where 
both {gndna and agndna) become important, gndna cannot 
claim superiority over agndrta. Nor can, between gndna 
and agndna, gndna stand out as proof {prdmdnikam). 
On the whole, in the loss of one’s pervasive nature 
{svavydpakatvd) and one’s bn\Ua.nt nature {smpmhdsatm), 
the way of correct knowledge being lost, gitdtia finally 
enters nirviseshatva of Brahman, which is not true. There 
is no Chinmdtra Brahmanp'-''^ because, he is really non¬ 
existent. Everything thus becomes an illusory argument 
{agndnatva prasangdchcha). Even though gndna is capable 
of being obtained so as to realize Brahman, Avidyd 
could not be shaken off in order to know oneself in 
Brahman ; because Adhydsa always being in contact 
with Chit Brahman (intelligence), its non-existence could 
not be proved, without which Brahman cannot be all- 
pervasive or realizable. Moreover, the double causes of 
pravritti (manifestation) and nimitta (instrumental or 
efficient cause as opposed to updddna kdrana), exhibited 
in Brahman as his two important characteristics (both of them 
co-existing without separation), lead to the creation of many 


Of the Saf, Chit and Ananda folds in Brahman, Chit is 
referred to here. 
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different meanings (significances).^®® And such meanings 
when applied to chaiimiya in Brahman make the idea of 
prapmicha contradictory to the starting point, i.e., vyavahdra 
satyaiva Brahman and end in non-existence {vaiyarthya). Such 
a non-existent Brahman, who can be seen, is not only a calcu¬ 
lated {i.e., deliberate) but also an ineffaceable falsehood — 
so hard a falsehood®® ' that it could not be believed under 
any circumstances. In trying to establish true knowledge 
out of gndna and ayyndna and in trying to prove that true 
knowledge will lead to the realization of Brahman, the double 
method of argument, viz.^ pravritti (manifestation) and 
nimitta (efficient cause), was adopted but in the attempt 
thus made, the chief object (/.<?., the realization of Brahman) 
has been left unrealized, just as between the two objects 
ghata and pa\a, the importance of ghata had been lost. 
However, without having a firm, true knowledge regarding 
Brahman, the nirviieshatva mode of argument regarding 
Nirviseska (attributeless) Brahman has helped to reduce 
Brahman to void (or emptiness). And all consciousness 
being different from Brahman, no vyavahdra can result. 
Hence, it {vyavahdra) becomes mithyd (false). In order 
to establish true knowledge regarding Brahman and to 
realize the self-luminous {svaprakdsa) character of Brahman, 
the mithydtva of Brahman must be given up {Brahmanah 
mithydtvam varjaniyam). To create a bheda which is not in 
existence {kalplta bhedamdddya) and to argue that the world is 
only existent for purposes of vyavahd-ra —just as one Deva- 
datta who never existed—and then to finally arrive at a 
Nirviseska Brahman, which can never be realized,—such a 
method (of argument) should be given up {varjaniyam). 
Just as difference between Brahman and chaitanya is untrue, 
similarly Brahman without attribute is also untrue, for reali¬ 
zation of such a Brahman is of no use {apraydjakam) and 

The word ariha used in the text means object or significance. 

The words used are mithyalvapddanasya vajralepaivapdtdchcha, 
where vajralepa means a kind of very hard cement. Cf. Vajralepa 
ghatiteva, see Mat.. V. 10. For its preparation, see Varahamihira’s 
Brihat Samhitd. Chap. 57. 
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in this world it is unattainable {tadasiddheh)^’^'^ Jlva being 
an indivisible whole, with Brahman, such a start by postu¬ 
lating vyavahara becomes untrue. The annihilated form of 
mithydtva cannot be stated as belonging to chid-vishaya 
(worldly matter, i.e., matter only for vyavahara). Thus, we 
have come to the conclusion that a mode of argument which 
comprises such a knowledge does not help us towards true 
realization; nor does it help us towards the reality of the 
world for the sake of vyavahara. As the argument leads us 
to conclude that all the component parts being different 
from each other, on account of their differences in 
characteristics,there is really no mithydtva (of the 
prapancha)^ This leads to the conclusion that the 
complete divided nature of the three parts [prapancha, 
jlva and Brahman) proves the satyatva of the prapancha 
2.^., the reality of the world {prapanchasya satyatvatn). 

This ends in the inverted position that Brahman 
is false [Brahmand ndthydtvam iti viparita vrittili).^'^'^ 
Therefore, this mode of argument has brought us finally 
to the unpreventable conclusion that the world is real and 
Brahman is false {prapancha satyatva and Brahma 
mithydtva). 

Moreover, does Nirvisdsha Brahman really exist or 
not ? In the second case {i.e., it you say that it does 
not), the Mddhyamika (Bauddha) mata is entered on. 
In the first case (^.^., if you say that Nirviiesha Brahman 

Sripati here criticises both the Advaita und Dvaita view-points 
combined. If Advaita with its Nirvisesha Brahman is untrue, so 
is Dvaita in its position that Brahman and chaitanya (/ha) are 
different. Sripati’s argument seems to be that the Advaitin 
having postulated prapanckii for purposes of vyavahara, has had to 
end in Nescience. He suggests that while the Advaitin has, for 
vyavahara, to grant the Dvaita position of prapancha being different 
from Brahman, he has been unable to prove the proposition he 
started with, viz., a NirviSesha Brahman, as he has ended in 
Nescience. 

That is, prapancha, chaitanya (jlva) and Brahman being 
different from each other. 

That is. Brahman is proved to be false and prapancha real. 
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exists), the way in which the argument by means of 
pravntti and niniiita, which are different from each 
other, is put forward, leads to the utter futility and 
contradiction of nirviMskatva. By the mode of argument 
employed, i.e., by means of pravritti and nimltta, the 
postulated vyavalmra {safyatva) proves certain attributes 
in Brahman which cannot be avoided. Starting with 
the assumption that Nirvises/ia Brahman exists, the 
proof brings out a result which is contradictory to that 
assumption inasmuch as it points out a Savisesha 
Brahman, and reduces finall)/ the argument to the 
prattle (or raving) of a mad man {unmatta praldpavat). 
The word asii (exist) used in the bheda creating argument 
of pravritti and niniiita., regarding chaitanya {saltdydh), 
in your philosophy {tvannmieY'^^ has ended in the 
conclusion of milkydtva (Nescience). 

The assumption of the existence of Brahman ends 
in the nirviseshatva of Brahman and thus makes Brahman 
non-existent. The skill employed in the argument 
becomes only useful to prove that the very assumption 
of Brahman at the starting ends in a contradiction and 
proves that nothing is existent, because nirvisesha cannot 
be correlated with the assumption that Brahman exists. 
If it is said that pravritti and nimilta are not different 
from each other, then saindnddhikarana follows : Nirvisesha 
and savisesha should then be treated as possessing a 
common substratum—or as being in the same category. 
Formerly some ancients’*”'* treated pravritti and nimitta 
which indicate bhinna (that is, difference), sometimes as 
saindnddhikarana. Even they arrived at the same 
conclusion, committing the same fault. 

In assigning a non-existent dharma to pravritti and 
nimitta and discussing a Nirvisesha Brahman, the identical 
absurdity [ayameva ddshak) is arrived at. If Brahman does 
not exist beyond the assumption {anatireke), then samdnddhi- 

Here, at this final point, Sripati addresses the Advaita 
expounder directly by using the word tnanmate. 

There is no clue as to who these ancientc were. 
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karana is destroyed {samanddkikarana hdneh). If Brahman 
exists beyond the assumption {atireke), the siddhdnta 
(conclusion) itself is destroyed.'*'^" 

From this, the hypothesis of a Nirvisesha Brahman 
goes without proof; and by its very nature results in 
contradiction. When the things we ardently seek for 
are by their very nature impossible of attainment, we 
should not lay on them an unbearable blame (blemish) and 
renounce them. By this, according to the Srutis, 
nirvneshatva is disproved and rendered futile. In such 
a case, the Srulis which are separated from the differences 
created by pi'akriti and pratyaya (radical form and 
prefixes and suffixes) would result in want of authority. 
Indeed, does niithyd mean being different from Brahman 
as paramdrtha or aparamdriha (as the highest or the 
most sublime truth regarding Brahman or the reverse 
of it )} In the first case, as bhedatva is accepted as 
true, the opposite cannot be true, because the destruction 
(nullification) of the siddhdnta results therefrom. Nor 
is it the second ; for both the satya (truth) and mithyd 
(untruth) even as to the existence of Brahman will be 
unpreventable. The causes that go to prove the 
differences in Brahman will be the causes which 
go to prove his non-existence. The ghata cannot in 
its real state claim to be different from Brahman 
and in its miihyd (non-existent) state claim to be one with 
Brahman. This bkeddbheda state itself being niithyd (non¬ 
existent), it cannot go without being called faulty {i.e., it 
would be faulty to postulate that in its real state the ghata 
is different from Brahman and that in its mithyd state it is 
one with Brahman). T’he truth of the whole matter is that 
mutual contradiction and unrectifiable confusion cannot be 
removed while you only profess to be impartial between 
bheda and abheda and between j%va and Brahman. Why 
don’t you accept the mithydtva of both of them, jlva and 
Brahman .f* 

Cf. Anandatirtha’s Mdyavada Khanda/m, Section relating to 
(ftireka and anatireka, (Kumbakonam Edn., p. 2), 
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Not that it is impossible to arrive at such a conclusion 
on the basis of the abfmia srutis. By the text Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma, Brahman as well as the jiva are ever 
proved- And therefore the existence of prapancha as well 
as Brahman is true. Is nirvisesha an aid or a hindrance to 
Brahma knowledge ? If it is the second, the Siddhanta falls 
to the ground. Is Nirvisesha Brahman to be understood 
as gnana or agnana ? If it is the second, the Siddhanta 
falls to the ground. If it is the first, then, is Brahman 
savisesha or nirvisesha ? If it is said that Brahman is 
nirvisesha, then it contradicts {vydghata) your cherished 
objective. If it is said that Brahman is savisesha, the Brahman 
becomes eternal (nityatva). If gndna becomes nitya, the 
argument also becomes nitya (eternal), i.e,, endless. Similarly 
even Miiktas understand that prapancha is eternal.®’'^ Then, 
in the Mukti state, when full satisfaction has been attained 
in vishaya {i,e., worldly affairs), it cannot be said that the 
prapancha is nirvishaya {i.e., does not pertain to worldly 
affairs). Then, there will be no state of correct know¬ 
ledge {gndna). A knowledge [gndna) which describes no 
object {i.e., nothing), has nothing to support {i.e., no prop 
or support) and is a contradiction (in terms). A gndna^"''^ 
which relates to a past enjoyment {atlta gndna) can no more 
be desired to be had. In the same way, if out of past 
enjoyment there is some small particle still left out, we 
cannot without contradiction call such a small particle 
left over as nirvisesha. Because such a declaration would 
end in a faulty observation. Therefore to describe things 
which are within our experience as nirvishaya and nird- 
sraycd'^^ is vain, for, in the example “I know this is a ghata ”, 
which can be stated with firmness, without any doubt by 


So real is prapancha. 

Gndna is obtained for realizing Brahman ; it is the highest 
object that can be aimed at; but if that is not to be aimed at, what 
is the use of that gnd7ui ? 

Nirvishaya \ Having no scope or sphere of action ; not 
attached to sensual objects. 

Nirairaya ; Without a prop or support, 
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seeing and handling, it cannot be stated that it (the ghata) 
is not true and that it (the ghala) does not exist. It is 
the height of contemptuous folly {dkik) to state that the 
ghata is just like a flower existing in the sky {gagana 
kusurnavai) which can neither be handled nor obtained and 
which has merely to be imagined, having no real existence. 

Further, is Brahman matter {dravyaY'^'^ or otherwise 
{adravya) ? If he is dnwya, then he should possess its 
properties or qualities also. Also he will have to be consi¬ 
dered along with time, just as the existence of a pot {ghata), 
as to when it came to exist, etc., which becomes meaningless. 

Having an idea involving Time, it may be granted as 
being Sat. Even though at certain times certain properties 
[guna) are exhibited yet, he (Brahman) possesses no proper¬ 
ties {aguna), which shows an inconsistency. If the existence 
of guna is permanently granted, then, nirviseshatva becomes 
foiled. If avidyd (illusion) is granted, it is not possible to 
establish true knowledge. If Brahman is to be considered 
as adravya (non-matter). Brahman is always co-existent 
only with dravya. For example, Sruti texts like Sve 
mahimni i iti, contradict the argument. Therefore, as 
Brahman is always co-existing with dravya, the nirvi&eshatva 
becomes broken down (ohangdchcha). Therefore, with the 
argument, conducted at length, in these ways, with all 
reasons and proofs adduced for contradicting the first and 
the second kakshasY’'^ Brahman, who has no contradiction 
whatever, becomes contradicted by the remaining two 
kakshas, i.e., the third and the fourth, and the confusion 
becomes unpreventable. Hence the argument is one to 
be discarded (as a remote one). 

It is not the fourth, because there is no contradic¬ 
tion in the Vedas themselves about the truth and principles 

Dravya means a thing, sutsstance, object or matter. An ele¬ 
mentary substance ; the substratum of properties ; one of tlie seven 
categories of the Vaiseshikas. The dravyas are nine :— prithvl, 
ap, iejas, vdyu, dkaia, kata, dik, dtman and maitas. 

Cf. Tri-chatura kak Jid bddhyatva referred to above in detail¬ 
ing the basis of the Advaita argument. 
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relating to Brahman. As to the real nature of Brahman 
{tatvddishu) as revealed in the Vedas and as stated in the 
Sruiis, there is no contradiction. The nirvisesha doctrine 
exhibits the qualities relating to Brahman in a manner 
contradictory to them [Le., Vedas and Sru(is). Such 
contradictions not only contradict the Vedic truth, but 
are also evidently against Smti texts such as :— Neka 
ndndstV''^ and Yasmindyauh i etc. These are gravely 

contradicted and the argument becomes inconclusive thus, 
viz., that though there is no prapa^icha actually, it is 
only assumed for vyavahdra. 

The thing assumed is an unwarranted stretch beyond 
Brahman iatirikta) and it leads into the region of dvaita 
{dvaitaprasangdt), though professing that dvaita is false 
{mithydtva). And those proofs that maintain the dualistic 
doctrine contradict his {advaitic) own doctrine and establish 
finally the truth of the dualistic {bkeda) doctrine as one to be 
accepted {anglkdryatayd) and thus results an unwarranted 
stretch {ativydpteyascha) beyond Brahman. Further, if it is 
asked, whether the characteristics of Brahman are in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of the Veda, or different from 
them, whether the complete attainment of Brahman could 
be fulfilled or not, the reply is that if it is not fulfilled, it is 
contradicting the starting point, according to his (adversary’s) 
argument. If it is realized that the starting point of 
prdpanchaka vyavahdra breaks down under v.^eight of many 
Vedic proofs adduced against it, the argument ends in open 
contradiction. If the world becomes illusory [asatvi\ the 
proofs adduced in support of it (by himself) become contra¬ 
dicted. What was stated at first, viz., that bheda [jlva being 
different from Brahman) is niithyd (false), is itself estab¬ 
lished as being consonant with truth, contrary to one’s 
own argument. 

Nor the fifth. While such is the case, your attempt at 
starting with an argument, professing it to be a Vedic one, 
to establish to the world Brahmasatyatva, has finally ended 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Mund. Ufa., II. 2. 5, 
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in the destruction of your argument and in contradiction, 
and (your) whole labour has been lost—much like the 
labour that is lost in trying to establish the beauty of a flower 
hanging in mid-heaven or in representing a pole as a malici¬ 
ous serpent. So you have to retire from gesticulating in 
the (dialectic) arena. Now, this is the final verdict {abhi- 
praya). Throughout the argument relating to nirvisesha 
Brahman, the negative prefix ni (in the word nirvisesha) 
denotes and establishes artha kriyd mnyatvam {t.e., void of 
all realization of object) and artha kriyd ^unyatva bhdva 
(incapability of expecting any realization of the object). 
While so. Brahman is proved to be, by an unwarranted 
stretch, one beyond himself (ativydptih). Avidyd being one 
never separable from Him (Brahman), the impossibility of 
realizing Brahman, the yearned object, is proved. 

And being Himself inseparable from impurity 
{aiuddha), vyavahdritva is not established. When all true 
knowledge is separated, then, all attributes are gone and 
there results finally iunyavdda sdmrdjya (/.<?., the ascend¬ 
ancy of the kingdom of Sunyavdda^^'^ or Nescience). The 
differentiation [viseshitam] can never exceed the attributes 
{viseshana) of an object (viseshya). In order to exterminate 
avidyd, the argument employed denotes that it reaches 
beyond [atirichyate) the characteristics of Brahman, so that 
it finally goes to an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman 
(ativydptih). Even if the light of knowledge is obtained, 
yet the non-destruction of avidyd renders the result nuga¬ 
tory—the cause not leading to the desired result. 

Though the corporeal object is brought to light, the 
illusion (avidyd) regarding the corporeal objects is not 
removed. Similarly the Self (svatvam), even though 
without selfishness (svavishayatdm vindpi), brings into the 
light the svarupa of Brahman and removes avidyd. This 
is the declaration of the tattva (truth) (i.e., siddhdnta). 

Moreover, the mere imagining of the existence of the 
serpent in the rope, which is unreal (prdtibhdsika), and 

The doctrine of the non-existence of anything; the doctrine 
of a Buddhist sect. 

ge S' 
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which makes one to fear and tremble, is a result which can 
only be described as an unwarranted stretch beyond the truth 
of the actual existing object, causes and effects. When the 
existing facts are ignored, as for example, in a gkata mere 
thoughts about it are unwarranted stretches beyond it 
[ahvyaptih). A multitude of unsettled thoughts {prachaya 
vyavahita) which arise {utpanneshu) about a thing cannot 
give a settled idea regarding it. Such unsettled thoughts 
for that moment mean evidently an unwarranted stretch 
beyond that object {aiivydptilt). No correct result can be 
realized by such (unsettled) thoughts and action (Priya) 
taken on such (unsettled) thoughts. Similarly, in svapna 
(dreams), both good and bad sights are seen with indications 
for the time being of several actions and results, which 
finally (in the wakeful state) prove as unwarranted stretches 
beyond actual reality. As regards the vydvahdrika objects, 
of which knowledge ought to be gained by endeavours and 
by trying to realize them, the fault is of one’s own mind 
{dlmdsraya dosha eva). For an untoward result that even¬ 
tuates by the wearing of a kataka (gold bangle) or a makuta 
(a crown) or some such thing, cannot be warded off by 
blaming merely the kataka or the makuta (when actually 
the result has already been experienced). In the same 
way what is seen occurs and is experienced in svapna 
(dreams). Even though they are unwarranted and beyond 
the stretch of actual facts, yet nothing can be prevented 
by applying any kind of interruption. While such is the 
case, in all such cases of illusory knowledge {prdti- 
bhdsika), where an unwarranted stretch beyond the actual 
facts is reached, there can be no interruption. Such 
things cannot fail to occur under such circumstances. 
While such is the case, in the present instance, your 
starting at first with the calculated mistake—of imagining 
for the purpose of vyavahdra a serpent in a rope—is but 
accidental and results in unforeseen consequences [dkasmika 
pmsangdt). Such a view is again confirmed by the 
detailed description of the result of actions seen and 
experienced in svapna (dreams). 
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Nor can it be the sixth; that is, Brahman cannot be 
mere light of knowledge free from any cause or fault. 
Because in examples derived from the conch-shell {hikti) 
throwing the light of silver, in which it is mere illusion, 
Brahman becomes ativyaptih (an unwarranted stretch 
beyond Brahman). In regard to objects about which almost 
all people have an ascertained knowledge, even though such 
things are away from their senses of sight, yet it cannot be 
said that the characteristics of such things are in any way 
contradictory to those actually pertaining to them. 

In texts like Yntb va imdni bhutdni jdyante, 

Atmana dkd&assamhhutaJY^'^ i Vasmin dyauh prithivY^'^ l iii, 
which refer to the creation of the creatures of the world 
and the birth of cikdm by Atman, etc., which objects are 
perceivable only by mental wisdom, it is not possible 
exactly to say what their characteristics are. Then, 
the Srutis, which are responsible for mentioning avidyd 
as being the root of all ignorance, state that avidyd 
cannot bring into existence the actual knowledge of 

Truth for realizing Brahman. Therefore Brahman 
becomes ativydptih (Brahmani ativydpteh)- That is, 
avidyd is something beyond Brahman. (That is, you 
are going beyond the Srutis in attributing a power to 
avidyd which the Srutis do not predicate for it though you 
are bringing in the Srutis to support it. There is 
ativydpti here.) Therefore it cannot be said that by such 
proofs Brahman can be realized after being freed from 
the illusory knowledge of Mdyd co-existing with him. 
It cannot be said of the Upaniskads that the root of 
ignorance {avidyd) has taken its origin in them or that 
avidyd is in Brahman. Those proofs cannot be expected 
to support such a view. The Sruti text Athdta ddesb 
neti neti I Ndsaddsxn nosaddsit taddmm Purupurastdn- 


Taitt. Upa., III. 1. Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Mtind. Upa., II. 2. 5. 

Rig-Veda, X. 129. 1. This text is quoted by Anandatirtha in 
his comment on II. 1. 18, AsadvyapadeSat xiiti chenna dharmdntarena 
vdkyaseshdt. 
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nasanndsannasadasat i®®* iti, contradicts even whatever 
was assumed to be as true of Brahman. By describing 
Brahman in the terms used in the Sruti (texts) and 
interpreting them in a different manner, and describing 
the world [prapancha) in contradiction to them (Sruti texts), 
you are belittling them {kinchitkaram). While Brahman 
possesses all the characteristics mentioned in the Sruti 
(texts) in a real form, you have interpreted them to 
show an unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman {ativydp- 
teh). It is not possible to say that the arguments 
used are in one continued form along the path of 
right knowledge {gndna prakdratva). Even the knowledge 
about a pot {g/iata) according to your argument, goes be¬ 
yond the attributes of correct knowledge [avydptih) about 
it, and the attributes are not rightly applicable. 

Even though Brahman is possessed of sadrupa (good 
characteristics), you have in some manner {prakdratvdt) 
interpreted a world consisting in Brahman {Brakmani 
prapanchah) in the form of an illusion {gndna prakdrat- 
vdchcha) thereby concluding that Brahman only is true and 
that the world is a mere illusory {adhyastatvam) appearance 
in Brahman just as ghata is seen by the eye and taken 
to be true by its fashioned appearance and that Brahman 
is really attributeless {vishayd viseshanam iti), which is 
neither right nor true [na yuktam). For this very reason, 
all the attributes mentioned (in the Upanishads) become 
useless {vaiyarthydt). The statement that it {prapancha) 
exists only in appearance and not real {prdtibhdsike) 
is only intended by you to make the all-pervading 
character of Brahman void of truth {vydpti vdrandchcha). 
Therefore, the statement that the visva (world) is true 
only for the purposes of vyavahdra is in clear contradiction 
to Sruti, yukti and anubhava and hence is called an 

Anandatirtha, in his Mdyavadakhandatia, quotes this text to 
prove that the Advaita conclusion regarding Brahman being neither 
sat nor asat nor sadasat and being one inexpressible or having no 
characteristics—is nothing but sunya. 

Literally means Vida, reasoning and experience. 
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argument of concealed Buddhism and Mayavada {Prach- 
channa Bauddha Mayavada). And this is the conclusion 
of Srauta Saiva Siddbanta (publicly) declared to the 
sound of a bell-metal bell {ghanta-glib shah). 

Moreover, in the grand texts {mahdvdkyesku) of 
Tattvamasi^ etc., no aikya with nirvisesha Brahman is 
taught (lipadisyate). I'he words fat and tvam"^^ in the 
mahdvdkya teach in the sense of [parafvCif) savisesha 
jlva-Brahma {i.e., jiva and Brahman possessing qualities). 

In texts like Tad aikshata hahiisydm iti, the words 
tat, etc., denote clearly Paramesvara Brahman with 
attributes (savisesha) by whom the creation of the 
world was efiected. If you say that everything is cover¬ 
ed in knowledge inseparable from Mdyd (Mdydvidyd- 
vachchinna) and that no aikyatva can be brought about 
between jiva and Isvara, who are respectively of little-know¬ 
ing and all-knowing nature, being far wide from each 
other as a cow and a dog; and pursue the doctrine 
further by employing the jahal and ajaltal lakshand modes 
of argument, sometimes vetoing and sometimes agreeing 
with the texts of the Sruti and finally saying that “ He 
is Devadatta” who appears as the result of the upddhi 
of Mdyd (MdydvidybpddhiJi), the destruction of which 
upddhi created by Mdyduidyd will result in the realization 
of Brahman, who should be understood to be free from 
all attributes (Nirviseshah) —if you ask us to admit the 
existence of such a Brahman, then, we say, we do not 
accept such a doctrine ; because by your own argument 
you have arrived at a conclusion that is either an 
unwarranted stretch beyond Brahman or which ends in 
anything but Brahman (i.e., in Nescience). For texts 
like Brahma veda Brahmaiva bhavati Brahmakdmb 


Cf. Ailadatinya midam sarvam tat satyani sa afmd tattvamasi 
ivetaketo, where the words tat and tvmn are used in terms of jiva 
and Brahman, with their respective attributes. The text is from 
the Chchdnddnya Upanishad, VI. 1. 8. 

"" Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 3. 

Mund. upa., III. 2. 9. 
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BrahmavManam kurydt i Divyani paramjyblirupam 
sampadya svena rupbna abhinishpndyate Siva ekb dhyeyah 
sivamkarah sarvam atiyai parityajya i®®® Dhydlvd munir- 
gachchati bhutaybnim samastasdkshim tamasah parastdt i®®^ 
Sraddhd bhakti dhydna ydgddavehi i®®- iti, teach clearly 
that Sivatva could be obtained by the jiva by duly 
meditating upon Paramesvara and praying to Him 
agreeably to the Bhramara-klta nydya, the klia being 
transformed into the bhramara through constant meditation 
of him. 

Texts like Esha hi eva sddhu karma kdrayati \ iti, ®®® 
proclaim that Paramesvara is capable of getting done all 
good deeds and conferring all the four states of mukti 
in addition to granting the privilege of residence in the 
same heaven with himself Kaildsa). Moreover, Sruti 
texts like those beginning with (the words) Tadaikshata 
bahusydm^^^^ iti^ are contradicted by your mode of argument 
and the meaning of the Sruti text Ekavigndnetia sarva- 
vigndnam, etc., ®®® is totally shattered to pieces by you. 
Besides, according to your doctrine, meditation on Para¬ 
mesvara will not end in the realization of sdksJidtkdra^^'^ of 
Paramesvara, because your maxim yad drisyam tan nasyam 
(whatever you see by the eye that is destroyable—and not 
real) leads to nishpraybjana —utter futility of all objects, and 
attaining nothing as the result of dhyd^ta (meditation) 
and renders it useless ; and exhibits Parasiva Brahman who 
shines resplendently in his all-knowing and other qualities 
[sarvagnatvddi) and his six kinds of characteristics, 
exhibited in expressions such as Siva, Sarva, Sankara, 
Anandagnana, Ananta, etc., powerlesS) and makes his 
name a term convertible into hasta, kara^ pd7ti and other 


Chch. Upa.,Vlll. 3. 4. 

Atharvasiras. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Chch. Upa. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 

Chch. Upa.. VI. 1. 4. 

Literally, direct perception, apprehension or knowledge. 
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terms and makes him inexplicable and also exhibits jlva, 
who is entitled to be considered as the indivisible part of 
that all-htowing svarupa of Paramasiva {akhandagndna 
svarupa Paramasiva) as being both separate and one with 
him. But if one asks whether jiva is different from the 
akhandagndna svarupa Parasiva Brahma or one with him, 
it is not the first. For a world composed of (material 
objects such as) ghata (pot), pata (cloth) and the like which 
shine as clear objects by the (aid of the) rays of the Sun, 
cannot be said to be shining by the internal light of the 
jlva {sva^^’’ svabhdsaka prabhdkara) that perceives it. For it 
is the urge caused by Paramasiva which brought to him the 
knowledge of the object so perceived. Nor can it be the 
second. It cannot be said that the mere eyes as the organ 
of sight have realized the sight of it. Or, if it be said that 
jiva being separated from real knowledge, could acquire 
the knowledge of the object by experience of sight, we say 
it is not so. How can it be possible for it to get at a 
knowledge by its own e.xertions ? Then could it have the 
power in itself both to lower itself and raise itself 
{uikrishta and apakrishta) ? Not the first; for it is 
against Sruti, yukti and aniibhava. Nor could it be the 
second ; for meditation as aforesaid is incapable of giving 
realization on account of its own fault. Nor is it the 
third, for, according to Sruti texts like Gnd gnan dvaii 
ajdvisdnlsait f’®® Pradhdna kshetrapatir gmieiah i'"®” Isdnas- 
sarva vidydndm Ihvarassarva bhut.d)idm\d^^ etc., a 
great contradiction will ensue as it is opposed to the 
Sruti, yukti and anubhava. The actual realization 
{sdkshdtkdra) will become impossible, even though the 
light of knowledge is as clear and effulgent as the 
light of the Sun [Prabhdkara) shining in the middle of 
the sky. And, therefore, if you say that by the knowledge 
derived from meditation and worship and prayers that 

Sva here means jiva. 

Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 16. 

Mahopa., 29. 
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Brahman could be realized, according to your own argu¬ 
ment, it is not possible. But just as the Sun is to the sky, 
the eyes are to the body for the purpose of realizing 
Brahman. And there can be no contradiction if the soul of 
the jiva, which has attained purification by the dlksha 
(initiation) administered by the guru {guru dlksha suddha 
jlvasya), obtains sdkshdtkdra {i.e., direct realization) of 
Paramesvara through his direct grace {anugraha). If 
not, Sruti texts like Gndtvd Sivam sdntim atyantam-eti i 
Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati l Eshonurdtmd chetasd 
veditavyah iti and hundreds of other similar texts will be 
rendered useless. Otherwise, in this world, there would be 
no more such a thing as the imparting of instruction by a 
guru to a sishya. Therefore, what has been formerly 
said, is the declared meaning of all the Vedas and the 
Veddmia. This is our conclusion {siddhdnta). 

Now, it should not be said—says Sripati—that the first 
four Sutras have given the full purport of the whole work 
entitled the Brahma-Sutra consisting of four chapters and 
that it is unnecessary to consider the remaining Sutras of 
the work. If it is suggested that a consideration of the 
remaining Sutras is not necessary, then, the reply is that it 
is not so. The first four Sutras, in Sripati’s opinion, define 
in the main Brahma lakshana. In order to bring home 
clearly and at length the lakshana of Brahman, Bhagavan 
Badarayana primarily explains in the Sutras that follow that 
the sankd (doubt) of ativydpti cannot, under any circum¬ 
stances, exist in regard to Brahman. In commenting on the 
Sutras immediately following, Sripati not only seeks to 
reaffirm the proposition that the Brahman under discussion 
is Mahesvara himself but also refutes the Dvaita and the 
Vi.sishtadvaita standpoints and Sankara’s doctrine of Jagan- 
mithydtva. A very brief reference to these points ought to 
suffice, in view of the consideration already given to the last 
of these topics. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 14. 

"" Aland. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Alwid. Upa., III. 1. 9. 
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The Repudiation of Sankhya-Dvaita. 

In the next adhikarana — Ikshatyadhikaranam — 
Sripati suggests that Badarayana refutes [niydkarana) the 
Bdnkhya-dvaita-mata {i.e., the Sankhya-dvaita doctrine). 
Just as a magnet draws to itself the needle by its power of 
attraction, so Brahman draws to himself the pradhdna {i.e., 
world) as he himself is the sole author of creation, etc. 
Agreeably to this maxim, Badarayana repudiates in 
this Adhikarana the doctrine of Sankhya-dvaita and estab¬ 
lishes that the Brahman under discussion is no other than 
Mahesvara, who is both the cause and the effect of the 
creation of the universe. This Adhikarana consists of 
eight Sutras from the 5th to the 12th. In 1 kshaterndsabdam^ 
1. 1. 5, it is enunciated that Brahman undergoes no 
change ; Prakriti only undergoes change, just as earth does 
in the hands of a potter. 

So Brahman controls Pradhdna by his power. The 
chief cause for the creation of the universe is (Para) 
Brahman. Pradhdna^ Prakriti^ etc., are only materials for 
him in connection with creation, protection and destruction. 
Brahma, Vishnu and others are ever ready to work accord¬ 
ing to the will of Parasiva (Brahman). In the next Sutra 
(1. 1. 6) Gaunaschennditmasabddt, the word dtma, says 
Sripati, denotes that Pradhdna must be looked upon as 
subordinate (to Brahman) and neither as independent nor as 
capable of acting of its own freewill just as a servant is 
never independent of his master, even though he is granted 
any amount of power and influence. So Pradhdna, even 
though it is described in terms of dtma, cannot be indepen¬ 
dent of Parameivara. In 1. 1. 7, Tan nishtasya mdkshdpa- 
desdt, Sripati refutes both the Dvaita and Visishtadvaita 
doctrines. Sripati calls Dvaita as ghalapatavat asanispru- 
shta bhedavdda matam. 

In the Talvasankhyana of Anandatirtha, the following 
occurs :—Duhkha sprjishtam tadassprushtam iti dvaidheva cheta7iam i 
Nitydduhkhd Ramdnyetii sprushta duhkhdsamstaSah | SPrushta duhkha 
samasidscha asamsprushta iti dvidha • Deva rishi pitni pd tiara iti 
muktdstu panchadhd ii Sripati’s description is a short one based 
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Sripati describes Visishtadvaita as danda dandivat 
angdiigival samsrushta bheda vdda matam. The doctrine 
holds danda and dandi and anga and angi (body and 
its members) as a composite whole though they are seen 
separate by the eye. Sripati after refuting these two doctrines 
establishes that there is no difference between the jiva and 
{Para) Brahman. In 1. 1.8, Heyatvd vachandckcka, Sripati 
tries to establish that none other than Parasiva Brahman 
could claim to be the cause of creation. The Pradhdna {i.e., 
Prakriti) cannot claim to be its cause as it is lifeless [jada) 
and can only be a material for Brahman. Here he uses two 
nydyas\ —(1) Sthuldrundhatl nydya and (2) Sdkhd chandra 
nydya. Pradhdna is only a material to locate the action of 
Brahman as being the cause in creation. In 1. 1. 9, Prati- 
gnd virddhdt, it is suggested that Pradhdna cannot be made 
a cause because it is only jada, i.e., a lifeless thing in which 
no life {cheiana) can be imagined. Hence it cannot claim the 
description of sat. In 1. 1. 10, Svdpyaydt, Sripati endea¬ 
vours to show that Pradhdna cannot claim to be the cause of 
destruction. Parasiva Brahman only is the chief cause of 
laya (or destruction) in the same way as he is the Creator. 
Parasiva Brahman is always in the heart of the jiva in 
sukshma form and causes sleep of a very profound kind 
{sushupti). The jiva finds its temporary station in Para- 
Brahman during profound sleep {sushuptau Sankare laya iti) 
and returns to the world after it awakes. In 1. 1. 11, Gati 
sdmdnydt, Sripati points out that Parasiva Brahman is 

evidently on this text of Anandatirtha. Srlpati’s description may be 
thus translated :—Those disputants who hold that ghata and pata {t.e., 
jug and cloth) are quite different trom each other, so different that they 
do not touch eacli other at any point. Anandatirtha’s text says :— 
“The unaffiicted and the afflicted are tlie two eternal kinds among 
the chetanas (souls), Rama {i.e., Lakshmi) is never afflicted even 
in the least ; as regards others they are all afflicted, more or less to 
a degree. Among the afflicted, they are divided into the least 
touched and the most touched. The least touched are five in 
number : the gods, sages, ancestors, kings and good men who are 
eternal tnuktas {i.e., the eternally blessed).’’ [These are least 
afflicted by reason of their very subordination to (Para) Brahman.] 
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above three deities Brahma, Indra and Upendra and also 
Chandra, Dinendra and others and that he is the Chief and 
Supreme Lord over all and the author of Srishti, Slhili and 
Laya as well as the creator of the deities. He quotes the Ma- 
hdndrdyandpanishad and states that though Narayanais said 
to have been the only one above all—that there was neither 
Brahma, Isa nor Agni nor the Sky nor the Moon nor this 
world at first, yet, according to the Kaivalya^ Kathavalli and 
Sivddvaita Prakd^ika and the Atharva Upantshad, Parasiva 
Brahman alone is the Lord above all, the others being his 
mere subordinates, tied up with the bondage of Mdyd, 
Sripati quotes in this connection the Bhagavad-Gltd and the 
Atharvdpanishad. In 1. 1. 12, Srutatvdchcha, Sripati sug¬ 
gests that all the Upanishads and Vedas prove that Parasiva 
Brahman alone is discussed in the Sutras and that as he is 
the One above all, should be understood and realized as the 
great cause of Sris/di, Stliiti and Laya. And this realization 
is the result of meditation. He quotes the Svetdsvatara, 
the Ma/nmna^ the Saiva Purdna, the Skdnda and the Siva- 
Gltd for establishing this position and impresses it by refer¬ 
ring to the Sthuldrundhatx nydya and the Pravdha samudra 
nydya. According to the Mahimna., there are three kinds 
of yoga, viz., Sankhya, Pasupata and Vaishnava. Each 
of these three, though they denote different ways of medi¬ 
tation, through different principles, in their final stages, 
where these three methods meet in regard to the realization 
of Brahman, they are one and the same just as all rivers 
finally find their way to the sea. Sripati once again 
dissents from the view that Brahman is attributeless 
[nirvimsha] and refutes that doctrine and warns mumu- 
kshus against it {Sruti sutra vtruddhatvdt na mumiikshu 
grdhyam). As it is opposed to Sruti and Sutra, he 
says such a view must not be accepted by those who 
are desirous of realizing the Brahman. Here, in this Sutra, 
he once again controverts the Advaita view that Brahman is 
nirvisesha. Sripati says that the statement that prapancha 
is false, goes without proof; when the cause is to establish 
an effect, the world being an effect, it goes without 
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cause, if Brahman is nirvisesha. If Brahman is nirviiesha, 
then the world goes without a cause. But the effect, 
i.e., the world, is seen. So, there is here a contradiction. 
Thus the Nirviiesha vada ends in contradiction {bhanga 
prasangaK). Passing on to the next Adhikarana, the 
Anandamayddhikaranam, Sripati, commenting on 1. 1. 13, 
Anandamaydbhydsdt, states that in this Sutra Brahman 
who is in the jlva and who appears himself different 
from the j%va finally exhibits himself as all one. Sripati 
points out that the jlva is never different from Brahman 
and he is always anandamaya/t. He quotes the Chchdn- 
dogya Upanishad^ Apastamba sutra and Svetdhafara 
Upanishad and endeavours to prove that the sthula iarlra 
which stands as a different encasement {kosa) of the 
jlva, finally destroys itself and the jlva, being part of 
Brahman, becomes Brahman {Brahmavid Brahmaiva 
bkavati)^^^ The prefix mail in the Sutra indicates the 
transformation in its several stages of the jlva, such as 
annamaya, prdnamaya, manbmaya, vigndnamaya and 
dnandamaya, and finally transforms itself into Brahna- 
svarupa, which is the dnandamaya stage. Reaching this 
is Mukti. Ananda being Brahman, the jlva will finally 
attain the state of Anandamaya Brahmaji. Largely in 
the Vedanta, Siva is represented to be Parabrahman. 
Anandamaya is no other than Parasiva Brahman. This 
is the meaning of the Sutra: no other should be said 
to be Anandamaya except Parasiva. 

He is rasa among the rasas, Rasd vai sah. After 
joining the Brahman of rasas, the jlva becomes Ananda —so 
says the ( Upa7iishad. Brahmaiiah Sivasyaiva 
A^tandasabdd nimjTitah. (To Siva is applicable both 
Ananda and Brahma sabdas.) The jlva, from its sthula 
iarlra stage, undergoes a series of developments and 
transformations until it becomes Brahman. Sripati proves 
on the strength of the Niireni nydya, Sakha chandra 
nydya and Sthuldrundhatl ttydya that the jlva becomes 
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finally the Anandamaya Brahman. Therefore meditation 
must continuously be carried out until the jiva is transferred 
into the Ananda stage— Sa ekb Brahmana Anandah.*°^ 
According to the Hamid pants had and Kaivdlya, Katha 
and Tattiriya, the j%va, having cast off its different 
destructive (naHara) envelopments, will attain to the state 
of Paramasiva and become one with him, according to 
the Bhramara-klta nydya. just as the klta becomes the 
Bhramara by constant, unbroken meditation on the latter. 
The external sheaths that encase the jlva are just like 
so many earthly coverings {mrumnaya ghata ityddivat), 
which are liable to undergo change and destruction 
{vikdrdrthakatvameva). 

Commenting on the next Sutra (1. 1. 14), Vikdra- 
sabddtmetichennaprdchurydi, Sripati enquires if ananda- 
maya is to be understood as similarly capable of 
undergoing further transformation into something else, it 
should not be so. Because on account of the power of 
rendering abundant, in fact, abundant to an unlimited 
extent, the state of dnauda, which is the characteristic 
of Paramesvara, to which state the jwa transforms 
itself. Sripati says that as the jlva advances in acquir¬ 
ing more and more ananda, the sorrows and other like 
characteristics attaching to the jlva will lessen and 
lessen and finally disappear. The chltana should not be 
understood to be on the same footing as the earth, 
which has to undergo many changes, until it assumes the 
form of a jug, for earth is only a lifeless thing. 

Next commenting on 1. 1. 16, TaddhUu vyapa- 
desdchcha, Sripati remarks that in this world a learned 
man makes another learned; the wealthy man makes 
another wealthy; and the self-shining sun and other 
heavenly bodies make others (on whom their rays 
fall) to shine. In the same way, Paramesvara, who 
is Anandamaya, having given dnatida to all the jlvas, 
when they are in perfect sleep, makes them feel ananda. 
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In that state {sushupti), Paramesvara is the cause 
for all the dnanda and he is the agent {kartd). 
Therefore it follows that Anmtdamaya, who gave the 
i%va all the dnanda, is no other than Parasiva, who is 
the chief cause {hetu). If indeed, Brahman is nirvisesha 
(attributeless), then, the granting or securing of dnanda, 
transforming one into Anandamayatva is not possible. 
If it is said, adopting the reasoning of the Purvacharya 
(Sankara) that the mere allegation {adkydropa, attributing 
wrongly what is not existent) that the world was 
created without its being truly existent {nishprapanckam 
prapa7ichitam) only for the purpose of vyavahdra (for 
argument’s sake), and that Brahman cannot be held 
responsible for transforming the jlva into the state of 
Anandamaya, then, we say that it is not so. In that case, 
we will have to understand vyavahdra as meaning truly 
existing and capable of development into a transformed 
condition after the lapse of time {kdldntara). Then the 
doubt arises whether prapancha is of the character of 
sat or of asat or incapable of interpretation being a combi¬ 
nation of sat and asat. It is not the first; because 
at what distance of time, however short, two irreconcilable 
things like ghata and pata can reconcile themselves into 
one cannot be conceived of by us with any degree of 
certainty. If we go on trying to establish that there 
is a common relation between two irreconcilable things, 
to bring about a reconciliation between them within a 
particular limit of time, then it is to be understood 
that such an argument is employed for the time being in 
terms so as to satisfy only the purpose of the argument 
[vaibhdshika) and not as a matter of truth. Being 
incapable of establishing the absolute non-existence of 
mithydtva {vyavahdra being used), it (the argument) 
ends in contradicting its own siddhdnta {svasiddhdinta 
virddhah). Mithydtva is a thing which is said to exist 
in that space and time and counteracting all existence. This 
finally opposes his own argument and the doctrine held by 
him (fi^., Purvacharya) ends in ativydpti —an unwarranted 
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stretch beyond the starting point (of the argument). Nor 
can it be the second. Being himself the well-known and 
the indescribable and consisting of sat and asat {sada- 
sadatmaka) and containing the qualities of both sadasad, 
such a curious thing is unknown {aprasiddkeh). 

Nor can it be said of Brahman, that he is different 
from sat or asat and comprising of the characteristics 
of sat and asat. If Brahman is said to consist of 
sat and asat combined) then also ativydpti occurs. If 
it is said that Brahman is absolutely one, consisting 
of sat, then it follows that he is different from the 
combined characteristics of sat and asat. Then he 
can only be said to consist of purely sat. If Brahman 
is said to consist only of sat, without any admixture 
of asat, then there can be no kind of asat of even the 
smallest quantity in him. If he should consist of asat 
in him, then ativydpti follows. Therefore, correct 
knowledge of Brahman is realized when he is understood to 
be free from asat and only as consisting of sat in him. 
Even then if Brahman is understood to be devoid 
of Dharma, then again ativydpti follows in Brahman. 
But it is said that for the very reason that Brahman 
is devoid of Dharma, it should not be said that results 
in ativydpti, i.e., is an unwarranted stretch beyond 
Brahman. Because the argument becomes unreasonable 
and ends in unjust conclusion. No conclusion, unless 
free from faulty inferences, can be considered as final 
and one capable of realizing Brahmatva. So far as 
there is a decided and correct knowledge regarding the 
characteristics of Brahman, so far only is Brahman 
readily realized. The knowledge of Brahman and the 
realization (of Brahman) are never separated from each 
other. This is our belief {matam). There is no ativydpti 
in such a realization of Brahman. So long as Brahman 
is seen in so many different forms of existence, it is 
not possible to describe Brahman in all the characteristics 
of the several forms in which he is seen. For example, 
in texts like Tattvamasi etc., hundreds of patently 
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contradictory expressions are to be found not easily 
reconcilable. And therefore if Brahman is to be considered 
as abheda and absolutely one, then it is not possible to 
easily reconcile all such contradictory expressions found 
in the Sruhs ; for, even if the expressions are intended 
to convey the idea of bheda, just as between ghata and 
pata, then also it is not possible to avoid ativyapti. 
While things are patently different, to say that they 
are one and undivided is to land the argument in 
ativyapti. Even though silver is seen in the conch-shell, 
to say that it is not silver but a mere illusory thing 
that appears like silver is to say that there is no 
definite description of what is seen. Even though the 
eye sees objects with several characteristics, to deny 
that it has no characteristics, is to harm ihtsiddhanta 
sought to be established. Indeed, when we see an 
article made of silver, we call it “This is made of silver’’; 
thereby we mean that it could not be a thing made 
of anything else but silver. There is no reason why 
we should doubt it to be any other thing. Again, when 
we see another article of a different form and made 
of silver, we call it “ This article is made of silver ’’. 
Though the two articles are different in form, they 
are made of the same metal silver, and there can be 
no bhranti (mistake) in regard about it. We cannot say 
that for the mere reason of change of form the substance 
also is different. Similarly, Brahman who exhibits himself 
in several forms is the same in substance. Thereby 
the argument that Brahman is devoid of attributes ends in 
defeat, according to the Sruti text Neha nanasti kinchana 
which means that Brahman is never void of attributes. 
If so, by a contradictory argument {vyaghatancha) Brahman 
ends in apasiddhiinta (in an erroneous conclusion). A 
Brahman devoid of attributes {nlrvi^esha Brahman) 
is a contradiction in terms. Moreover, an object which 
is without any attribute cannot be exactly expressed 
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in any form of its existence. In such a state, Brahman 
goes without any description, just as a ghata, which 
has not been formed into any shape by which it could 
be described. Then, it is to be said that the ghata 
appears to be of a black colour {jfilo gkatah), whereby 
no comprehension of the object is realized. Now, 
bhyanti is never preventable. An object which appears 
to the sight cannot be wrongly mistaken to be any 
other than what it is actually seen to be and consist of 
those attributes. We cannot describe a thing that has not 
been actually seen. A matter which is possessed of a 
particular characteristic cannot be stated to be no matter at 
all ; for it is capable of undergoing changes from one form 
into another. Similarly ISrahman who is the Atman^inA. who 
takes on several forms to the sight, cannot be said to be 
devoid of such characteristics {/akshanas). If we do not 
admit the existing characteristics as we see in them, such 
as the ghata in our sight, reading its colour, etc., then 
we will be forming a wrong conclusion by a wrong mode of 
argument. We cannot disprove our sight when we clearly 
come into contact with a particular object; nor can we 
think of any other object when we have a particular one 
before us. There can never be any difference between the 
observations that we make in an object and the actual 
characteristics that they display. If we did so, we would 
be making wrong conclusions just as assuming daiula and 
purusha wrongly as (indicating) one (object) only—(/>., 
without distinguishing between the two). 

1 hen such a contradictory argument is to be under¬ 
stood as indicating the non-existence of either. But 
such a thing in Brahman is damaging (dus/dam). If 
Brahman is to be conceived of in the form of an 
inexpressible one and as possessing characteristics which 
are contradictory to each other, unless such contradictions 
exist in him, such a Brahman possessed of Sadasadvi- 
lakshana cannot be actually realized or supposed to 
exist. In your (Purviicharya’s) opinion if such a con¬ 
tradiction cannot be removed or reconciled. Brahman 
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is not clearly established and Brahman, therefore, becomes 
something else and ends in ativyapti. Accordingly we 
cannot be prevented from deciding that Brahman can be 
anything but what you decide him to be— i.e., one possess¬ 
ing a character indescribable and composed of both sat and 
asat. The characteristics of sat and asat which, by your 
argument, you attribute to Brahman, can never be spoken 
of as iiirvdesha characteristics. Taking sat and asat on the 
whole, it is easily arrived at that Brahman is full of attri¬ 
butes, such as a ythalakalamWdxcYi consists of a combination 
of ghn{a, pata, etc. It follows, therefore, that what you said 
to be ahhinna and ad/iydsa and just as the appearance of 
silver in the conch-shell is all untrue and proves only the 
Brahman with attributes. The belief that Brahman is 
distinguished by viseshana or attributive characteristics 
cannot be said to limit his unlimited {visis/ita) qualities ; 
even if you say so, he is not affected by your so limiting 
his characteristics. 

The Bhedabheda Theory. 

At this point, it might prove useful to obtain a compre¬ 
hensive view of the Bhedabheda view propounded by Sripati. 
Siipati s Bhnshya is to the Virasaivms what Ramanuja’s 
is to the l?ri-Vaishnavas, Anandatirtha’s to Sad-Vaishna- 
vas (or Madhva-Vaishnavas) and Sankara’s to Smartas. 
It came to be written at a time when the Virasaivas occu¬ 
pied the foremost position in the religious counsels of the 
first Vijayanagar Empire. If Virasaivism may justly claim 
to be a revival of the ancient Saiva faith which became 
popular amongst the generality of the Western and South 
Indian people, long anterior to and more prominently 
since the days of Basava, the reformer, who largely 
democratised it about the middle of the 12th century 
A.D., Sripati’s Bhdshya may be taken to represent its 
higher philosophical aspects. Its chief merit—as any one 
who reads through it will readily acknowledge—is that it 
seeks to put Virasaivism on a philosophical footing. What 
Srikanthadid for Suddhasaivism, Sripati did for Virasaivism. 
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While Srikantha’s system has been sometimes interpreted, 
notably by Appaya Dikshita, in terms of Sankara’s Advaiia, 
though he himself styles it Visishtadv^aita, it is impossi¬ 
ble to so interpret Sri'pati’s. It is VIrasaiva in letter and 
spirit where Srikantha's is Saivite. It touches on every 
important article of faitli of Virasaivism and brings it within 
the philosophic sweep of Badarayana’s Sufras. Coming as 
it did after the efforts of Sankara, Ramanuja, Anandatirtha 
and Srikantha, it passes in review the first three of these 
and rejects their standpoints as also of Srikantha, though 
not in the same open manner as it does the first three, and 
this for the obvious reason that Srikantha and Sripati were 
both Saivas, though differing from each other in certain 
respects. Sripati does not accept the Saiva Vists/iiddvai- 
tism of Srikantha any more than he accepts the Advaita 
of Sankara. Even the casual reader will be struck with the 
deep learning, the extensive range of knowledge, the high 
dialectic skill and the infimate acquaintance Sripati shows of 
the systems he criticizes at such great length and with such 
effect. In places, his argumentation is searching and his 
criticism piercing to a degree. As a philosophical polemic, 
it is not a mere destructive treatise ; it is something more 
than that. It builds up a system, which seeks to give 
a broader base to the transcendental aspect of Virasaivism. 
What is particularly noteworthy is that he does not put it 
forth as a mere statement of his own individual views but 
as one founded on an old and well-established tradition 
going back to the hoary days of Agastya, the sage to whom 
all South Indian culture is attributed. This suggestion is 
of considerable importance, because it enables us not only 
to determine what authority should attach to the comment¬ 
ary of Sripati but also helps us to fix, within certain 
tolerable limits, the comijarative age of the view-points taken 
by him and his predecessors in interpreting the Sutras of 
Badarayana. The Sutras themselves bear eloquent testimony 
to the fact that there were, at or about the time they came 
to be composed, different schools of Vedantic thought, 
led by well-known teachers, to whom specific references 
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are made by Badarayana. Among these are Asmarathya 
(I. 2. 29 and I. 4. 20) ; Atreya (III. 4. 44) ; Audulomi 
(I. 4. 21 ; III. 4. 45 and IV. 4. 6); Badari (I. 2. 31; 
III. 1. 11 ; IV. 3. 7 and IV. 4. 10) ; Jalmini (I. 2. 28 ; 
1.2.31; I. 3.31; 1.4. 18; III. 2. 40; III. 4.2; III. 4. 18; 
III. 4. 40; IV. 1. 17; IV. 3. 12 ; IV. 4. 5 and IV. 4. 11); 
Karshnajini (III. 1. 9) and Kasakritsna (I. 4. 22). If the in¬ 
terpretation of Sankara and Ramanuja of II. 1. 1 and II. 1. 2 
and II. 1.4 are to be accepted—Anandatirtha differs from 
them in his interpretation of these Sutras as in many others -- 
then, we have to concede that Biidarayana refers, though 
without mentioning his name, to Kapila also. Of these 
teachers, the view of Asmarathya is, if the interpretation of 
.Sankara of I. 4. 20 is adopted, that the soul stands 
to the Brahman in the bhtiddbheda relation, it is 
neither absolutely different nor absolutely non-different 
from it, as sparks are from fire. This, in other words, 
means that individual souls are somehow different from 
Brahman and somehow non-different. This is the bhedd- 
bhedavada associated with the name of Asmarathya. 
Audulomi, however, takes a different view. He teaches 
(I. 4. 21) that the soul is altogether different from Brah¬ 
man up to the time when, obtaining final release, it is 
merged in it. Sankara commenting on this Sutra, which 
is devoted to Audulomi’s opinion, says that the individual 
soul which is rendered restless by the contact with its differ¬ 
ent limiting adjuncts, viz., body, senses and mind, attains 
through the instrumentality of knowledge, meditation, and 
so on, a state of complete serenity, and thus enables itself, 
when passing at some future time out of the body, to be¬ 
come one with the higher self; hence the initial statement 
in which it is represented as non-different from the highest 
Self. This opinion of Audulomi is supported by him by 
two texts from the Upariishads. The first of these is: Evame 
vais/id sauiprasildb, etc., that serene being arising from 
this body appears in its form as soon as it has approach¬ 
ed the highest high."*®* The second intimates, by means 
Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. S. 
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of the simile of the rivers, that name and form abide in 
the individual soul, Yalha, iiadyah syandatnatiak, etc., as 
the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, having lost their 
name and their form thus, a wise man freed from name 
and form goes to the divine Person who is greater than 
the great.That is, as the rivers losing the names and 
forms abiding in them di.sappcar in the sea, so the in¬ 
dividual soul also losing the name and form abiding in 
it becomes united with the highest Person. That the 
latter half of the passage has the meaning assigned 
to it, follows—adds Sankara—from the parallelism which 
we must assume to exist between the two members of 
the comparison. VTichaspati Misra in his Bhamatl, a 
commentary on Sankara’s B/ias/iya, remarks, when writing 
in this connection that the Upanishadic texts quoted 
transfer a future state of non-difference to that time when 
the difiference exists. He quotes the following saying of 
the Pancharairikas \—“ Up to the moment of emancipation 
being reached the soul and the highest Self are different. 
But the emancipated soul is no longer different from the 
highest Self, since there is no further cause of difference.” 
Audulomi’s doctrine is known as SafyabhMavada. Finally, 
we have the view of Kasakritsna, who holds that the 
individual soul is absolutely non-different from the Brah¬ 
man (I. 4. 22). Sankara in commenting on this Sutra 
makes it read ” the highest Self exists in the condition of 
the individual soul”. 4'hat the highest Self only is that 
which appears as the individual, is, he says, evident from 
the Bralnnana passage, ‘‘ Let me enter into them with this 
living Self and evolve names and forms” and similar texts. 
He also cites mantras to the same effect, for instance, 
“The wise one who, having produced all forms and 
made all names, sits calling the things by their names. 
Where the Srutis relate the creation of Are and other 
elements, they do not—he says—at the same time relate a 
separate creation of the individual soul; we have, therefore, 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 

Tain. Ar., III. 12. 7. 
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he argues, no right to look on the soul as a product of the 
highest Self, different from the latter. In the opinion of 
Kasakritsna, the non-modified highest Lord himself is the 
individual soul, not anything else. A.smarathya, although 
meaning to say that the soul is not (absolutely) different 
from the highest self, yet intimates by the expression “ On 
account of the fulfilment of the promise which declares a 
certain mutual dependence—that there does e.xist a certain 
relation of cause and effect between the highest Self and the 
individual soul—and not the relation of absolute identity.” 
The opinion of Audulbmi, again, clearly implies that the 
difference and non-difference of the two depend on dif¬ 
ference of condition, upon the state of emancipation and 
its absence. Of these three opinions, Sankara holds that 
of Kasakritsna accords with the Srutis, because it asfrees 
with what all the VeMnfa texts, for example, Tatlvamasi, 
etc., aim at inculcating. Only on the basis of his opinion, 
says Sankara, immortality can be viewed as the result of 
the knowledge of the soul; while it would be impossible to 
hold the same view if the soul were a modification (product) 
of the Self and as such liable to lose its existence by being 
merged in its causal substance. For the same reason, name 
and form cannot abide in the soul—as was above attempted 
to prove by means of the simile of the rivers—but abide in 
the limiting adjunct and are ascribed to the soul itself in a 
figurative sense only. F'or the same reason, the origin of 
the souls from the highest Self, of which the Srutis speak 
in some places as analogous to the issuing of the sparks 
from the fire, must be viewed as based only on the limiting 
adjuncts of the soul. 

Because the highest Self itself is that which appears as 
the individual soul, the statement as to the non-difference 
of the two—propounded by Kasakritsna—is well founded. 
Having said that, Sankara considers a possible objection to 
that view. After quoting the passage, ‘ Rising from out of 
these elements he vanishes again after them. When he has 
departed there is no more knowledge,’ he states that this 
might be taken to intimate the final destruction of the soul, 
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not its identity with the highest Self! “By no means,” 
he replies. The passage means to say only that on the 
soul departing from the body all specific cognition vanishes, 
not that the Self is destroyed. The eternally unchanging 
Self, which is one mass of knowledge, cannot possibly 
perish ; but by means of true knowledge there is effected 
its dissociation from the i/iCitras, /.<?., the elements and the 
sense organs, which are the product of Nescience. When 
the connection has been solved, specific cognition which 
depended on it, no longer takes place, and thus it can be 
said, ‘ When he has departed there is no more knowledge ’. 

Then, Sankara says, if Kusakritsna’s view is, as 
shown above, in keeping with the Sr/i/is, all the adherents 
of VManta must admit that the difference of the soul and 
the highest Self is not real, but due to the limiting adjuncts, 
viz., the body, and so on, which are the product of name 
and form as presented by Nescience. After quoting 
numerous texts, the Ulyanislmds and the BIici< 2 ;iva,d-Glta 
in support of this view, he states that if the doctrine of 
general identity were not true, those who are desirous of 
release could not be in the possession of irrefutable know¬ 
ledge and there would be no possibility of any matter being 
well settled; while yet the knowledge of which the Self is 
the object is declared to be irrefutable and to satisfy all 
desire. Tho. Sruiis, he says, speak of those “who have 
well ascertained the object of the knowledge of the 
Vedanta. He compares the passage, ‘What trouble, 
what sorrow can there be to him who has once beheld 
that unity He further notes that the Smriti also 

represents the mind o,: him who contemplates the Self 
as steady. 

Finally Sankara winds up the argument by observing 
that as the individual and the highest Soul differ in name 
only, it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has for 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 6. {Veddnlanigndna, etc.) 

Is. Upa., 1 dYasmin sarvdni bhufani dtinaivdbhudviidnalah i 
tatra kb mohah kah ibkah yckatva manupasyalah ii) 

Bhagavad-Giia, II. .14-58. 
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its object the absolute oneness of the two, it is senseless 
to insist as some do,—Sankara says—on a plurality of 
Selfs, and to maintain that the individual soul is different 
from the highest Self, and the highest Self from the indi¬ 
vidual soul. For the Self is indeed called by many different 
names, but it is one only. Nor does the passage, ‘ He 
who knows Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as 
hidden in the cave refer to some one cave (different 
from the abode of the individual soul). And that nobody 
else but Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a 
subsequent passage, viz.y Tat srishlva iadcvaimprdvisat, 
‘Having sent forth he entered into it’,'^® according 
to which the Creator only entered into the created 
beings. He then adds that those who insist on the 
distinction of the individual and the highest Self 
oppose themselves to the true sense of the Vedanta 
texts stand thereby in the way of perfect knowledge 
which is the door to perfect beatitude, and groundlessly 
assume release to be something effected, and therefore 
non-eternal (v/hile it is really eternal, it being in fact 
not different from the eternally unchanging Brahman). 
And, he adds, if they attempt to show that mbksha, 
although effected, is eternal, they involve themselves in a 
conflict with sound logic. 

We thus see Sankara rejecting Asmarathya’s b/iedd- 
blieda and Audulomi’s satyabhbdavdia and accepting the 
doctrine of Ka.sakritsna, as interpreted by himself, that 
the highest Soul exists in the condition of the individual 
Soul and deducing from it the theory of the identity of the 
Jlva and the Brahman. Turning to Sripati, we find him 
interpreting these three Sutras 4. 20, I. 4. 21 and I. 4. 
22) in a somewhat different manner. In connection with 
the first of these, he quotes the Sruti texts: Atmani viyudte 
sarvamidam vigndtam bhavati (When the Self is known, all 
this is known); Idam sarvam yadayamdtmd iti (All 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. {Brahmavidapnoti sarvam, etc.) 

Taitt. Upa., II. 6. {Asatutevu sa bhavati, etc.) 

Brihad, Upa., II. 4. 6. 
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these, wherever they may be that appear to us, are nothing 
but Atma) ; and Eka vifrnaimta sarva vignana pratigiia,- 
siddheh lingam suchiiam hhavatA'^'^ (‘ If one is known, all is 
known’ indicates the fulfilment of the promissory state¬ 
ment). The statement tliat “if one is known, all is known’’ 
leads to no contradiction, because Sruti texts, such as 
Yatb va imdni bhutdni jdyanle'''^^ iti, etc., explain clearly 
that all those things, whatever that appear to us, are jivas 
consisting of the five elements (bhuta panchakd) and they 
came to existence from Brahman. As they are connected 
mutually as cause and effect, there can be no separation 
between the two and hence they are relatively connected 
with each other, and therefore, according to the maxim 
dad/ti kshlravat (curds resulting from milk),*'“ a thorough 
knowledge of the cause of transformation from one state to 
another will lead to the realization of the whole truth laid 
down in the text Eka 'olgndnma sarva vigndnam. And 
therefore Asmarathya considers that in order to gain a know¬ 
ledge of the principles of difference underlying the text 
Eka vigndnena sarva vigimnam, a close study of what is 
enunciated in the texts Vasya dimd mrlranP'-^ iti, etc., is 
necessary. Such a study would show the transformation 
of the sarlra into the Afnid {i.e.. Brahman), and fulfil the 
texts Sarva vigndim praligm, etc. In order to clearly 
point out the close connection that exists between sarira 
and dimd —which is as close as between the body and its 

C/u-k. Upa., VI. 1. 4, 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Cf. Aiiaiidatirtha’s Anicvyak/iyana on the Brahma-Sutra 
Bhashya, I, 4. 6, where the phrase Kshtraval vikdra/i sydt naiva 
sa sydildhareh kvachit occurs. Also see Jayatirtha’s Nydyasudhd, 

I. 4. 0, where the same phrase is commented upon. For Sankara’s 
view see Bhdshya on Ihe Vedanta Sutras, II. 1. 18, wliere he maintains 
as his final conclusion that milk and other substances are called 
effects when they are in the .state of curds and so on, and that it is 
impossible even within hundieds of years ever to bring about an 
effect which is different from its cause. See also Sankara’s Bhdshya, 

II. 1. 24. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4, 
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members [angdn^n) —Asmarathya, who upholds the bhMa- 
vdda doctrine, considers that a close study into the nature 
of the difference between dtmd and sarlra is necessary. 
In this manner, having considered both the doctrine of 
Asamyukta b/iedavdda, which differentiates between /iva 
and Brahman as between ghala and and the doctrine 
of angdngivat samyukfa bhiida, which connects the jlva 
with the Brahman as closely as the body is related to its 
members, Asmarathya demonstrates (thereby) the doctrine 
of Suddkddvaita. Sripati next passes on to I. 4. 21, which 
propounds Audulomi’s view. He interprets the Sutra thus, 
utkramishyatah., svctm vidydpdd/iim tya/atah, jivasya ghatd- 
kdsa, mahdkdsavat Brahmabhinnatvdt sarvadd Brahmabhin- 
natayd jivdpakramanam- Here the expression iitkrami- 
shyatah means svdm vidydpddhiin tyajatah, i.e,, abandon the 
deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self—’by which the 
jlva realizes that the Brahman is absolutely identical with 
the Self, just as g/iaidkd^a is quite the same as rnahdkdm. 
Therefore by knowing correctly Brahman, all is known and 
a thorough knowledge of all is possessed by the Self. 
Thus considers Audulomacharya. In other words, as 
soon as the Sarpabhrdnti is removed in the rope, the rope 
appears quite plain— i.e., simply as a rope ; similarly when 
the deceptive knowledge inherent in the Self is removed, 
Brahmatva is realized. So thinks Audulomi. In all the 
Srnti texts, such as Tattvamasi, etc., the prime object of 
the teaching is to inculcate the truth of the doctrine that the 
jlva and the Brahman are absolutely one, behaving in the 
manner of bimba and pratibimba just as ghildkdm and 
mahdkasa. (Just as the space in the pot is the same as the 
unlimited space outside of it, so the jlva, as soon as he is 
relieved of the ignorance that veils him from the knowledge 
of Brahman, will realize that he is Brahman. That is, 
knowledge will make the jlva aware of his identity with the 
Brahman.) Some believe that they— jlva and Brahman — 
always exist in this manner. The fact is that in Brahman 
jlvatva is falsely postulated to exist as the rajjii (rope) is 
falsely understood to be sarpa (serpent). According to the 
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Advaita doctrine, it is pointed out that adhydsa is the chief 
cause for dkrdiiii, which when removed, Brahman is realiz¬ 
ed as being identical with the jiva. Some conceive the 
truth in this fashion, tiaving thus proved the one-sided 
views of the different argumentators holding different 
doctrines, the chief VeddnJa doctrine is thus set down (in 
the next Sutra) by the Sutrakara in a manner which harmo¬ 
nizes every Sruti text. 

In keeping with this suggestion is Sripati’s interpreta¬ 
tion of I. 4. 22. This Sutra, he says, sets down the 
siddhdnta of the Sfitrakara. Kasakritsna abides by the 
doctrine of bheddbfmia which is declared by the Sruti texts 
which, without contradicting each other, enunciate in Dvd 
suparnd, etc., and other texts the bheda doctrine and the 
ablmia doctrine in Tattvamasi, etc., and other texts. In 
order to point out clearly the existence of bhhia and abheda 
between the /iva and the Brahman, Kasakritsna here 
declares that all Sruti texts purport to propound the under¬ 
lying doctrine of bheddbheda. Therefore the third (variety of) 
doctrine—of bheddbhhia —is the highest essential truth 
{pdramdrthika) declared by all the Sruti texts ; and so it must 
be understood. Hundreds of Sruti texts declare that during 
the Samsdradasa {i.e., one’s lifetime) jlva and Brahman are 
quite distinct from each other and separate ; and that during 
the Mdkshadasa, abheda is declared to be the established 
truth. Sruti texts like the following : 

Tisha sa/nprasadortha fitmd sarlrdt samiiththdya Paran- 
jdti rupam sampadya svena rupewMiinishpadyate il 

Yathd nadyah syandamdjidh samudre asta/n gachchanti 
ndmarupe vihdya I Tathl vidvdn ndmarupdd vimuktah 
pardtparam p 2 irusham upaiti divyam n 

Dhydtvd munir gachchati bhutaybnim samastasdkshim 
tamasah paras tat II 

Sraddhd bhakti dhydnaydgddavehi II 

M/md. Vpa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., Vlir. 12. 14. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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Brahma vMa Brahmaiva bhavati n 
Brahmavidapnbti param\'^ 

Gtidivd sham mutam atyantameti w 
b>iva ekd dhyeyah stvamkarah sarvanianyat parityajya^'^-'^iti, 
and hundreds of other Sruti texts declare to the same effect.' 

Then, if it is doubted how at all two sets of 
Sruti texts which hold to two such clearly contradictory 
views as bheda and abheda, which are as opposed to each 
other as darkness and light (are to each other), could 
be summed up in the single word bheddbheda and that 
doctrine declared as enunciating the highest essentia! truth 
and as containing the siddhdnta view, we answer (says 
Sripati) it should not be so doubted. Because there 
is no proof that the Srulis should be taken only to 
declare an one-sided view {Ekademprdmdnya). If such 
an one-sided view is accepted as the truth, the Snitis as a 
whole would become unauthoritative. We must never 
think that the Sruti texts (relating to bheda and abheda) 
are as opposed to each other as sleep and wakefulness, as 
darkness and light, as fire and water and as ignorance and 
wisdom. Then, if we are to accept the mutually contradic¬ 
tory doctrine of bheddbheda, is it on account of the contra¬ 
dictory nature of things; the absence of contradictory 
causes ; the wrong (committed) by adopting only one of 
these— bheda or abheda ; the non-existence of either (bheda 
or abheda) ; of either being proved (b/ieda and abheda) ; of 
inconsistency in either of them ; of the fruitlessness of 
either of them ; of either of them being not perceptible 
to the mind ; of the absence of difference between them ; 
or on account of the absence of the unity in the Srutis 
referring to them ? It is not the first, because Fat param 
Brahma sarvdtmd visvasydyatanam mahat i iti, and other 

Mund. Upa., lit. 2. 9. 

Taut. Upa., II. 1. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 14. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 

That is, the unrealizable character of either of them. 

““ Mahopa., XI. 2. 5. 
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Sruti texts show that prapancha and Brahman are composed 
of dvaitadvaita in the form of rddharddhelvam (effect and 
cause). Then Tamevabhdntamanubhdti sarvanP''^ i ili, and 
other texts declare the nature of the illuminator and the 
illumination {Bhdsya and bhdsakatvam). Next Samasta 
sdkshyam iamasah paraiMl'^'^'^ i Hi, and other texts declare 
the sdkshya and sdkshitvam —the evidence and the matter 
that is evidenced. Finally Tat srishtvd tadevdnuprdviiad'''^ i 
iti, and other texts show clearly the cause of the world’s 
creation and the form by which Brahman is evidenced 
in the world by his entering into it. While living in 
the world, as jlva, experience of guana and agndna is 
seen. In prakriti (in the original state) the three forms 
of gunas {saliva, rcijasa and tdmasa) are also seen; in 
vikruti (in transformed state), jlva is seen possessed of a 
bodily existence, subject to the three states, and of a body 
formed from the elementary condition of matter [kdnddeh) 
composed of pdnchabhautika (the five elementals), of the 
nature of nitya and anitya. It is also seen that coldness and 
warmth attaching to earth and air are experienced. The dual 
characteristic of jahadajahallaksJiana is exhibited in confor¬ 
mity with the Sankhyadvaita doctrine as exemplified in 
Mahe.svara in his ardhandvl form consisting of saguna 
and 7iirguna qualities. With human beings, the existence 
of fear in respect of punya and papa is seen. With the Sun, 
the state of brilliancy and dimness is seen. 

Nor is it the second. The Sniti text Yadd tamasian- 
iiadivd nardtnh nasannaciidsachchiva eva kevala/d'‘‘^ l iti 
and hundreds of other texts show that even before the 
creation of the world the self-illuminating Paramesvara 
existed in combination with pyakriti in the form of 
darkness {tamah). In Yatd\n imdni bhutdni jdyante^'''' i iti 
and other Sruti texts Siva, who is Parabrahman and who 

Kath. Upa., V. 15. 

Atharvatiras. 

Taitt. Upa., II. G. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 

Taitt. upa., III. 1. 
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has no second, is represented as the cause for the creation 
of the world, etc., which is evidence of his dvaiia character. 
Parasya saktir vividhaiva sruyate svabhaviki g;ndna bala 
kriydcha^"^ i iti and other texts point out clearly that as all 
matter is associated with its qualities,'**'^ Brahman is natur¬ 
ally possessed of all connected qualities without which 
creation is impossible just as a gem [mani) is possessed of 
its natural lustrous qualities without which it cannot be 
called by that name. 

If we should admit that the prapancha is composed 
of mdyd and therefore illusory just as a lotus in the sky 
or horns in a rabbit, then we cannot be prevented from 
arriving at the manifestly wrong conclusion which is 
witnessed to by the maxim “my mother is barren More¬ 
over, Dvd suparnd^'^^ etc., and other Sruti texts distinctly 
teach that the flva and Brahman are different {bhMd), while 
Tativamasi and hundreds of other texts point to nbheda. 
Therefore, it is right that we should adopt both combined as 
bkeddbkeda. If we only accept one side (of this truth), 
then we will be shrinking the import of the Sruti texts. 

Nor is it the third. P'or Esko aim jivd hridaye 
sanuivishtah i Eshd anurdlmd chctasd veditavyah 1''“® Vdld- 
gra &aia bhdy;asya §atadhd kalpitasyacha i J%vd bhdgah 
savigneyd hridaye sarvajantushii n Akdiavat sarvagato 
niramsah i Mahdntam vib/mrdt/iidnam mafvd dhird na sd- 
chati Antakpurno bahihpurnah purnakumbha ivdmbhasi i 
Aniah sunyd bahismnyah sunyakitmbha ivdmbare II Tadddi 
madhydnta vihinainekam vibltHm chiddnandam arupain 
adbhutam n iti and other texts explain that jlva and 
Brahman possess mental unity {chittaikatva). While in 
their dimensions of aimtva and vibhutvcp''^ they are distinct¬ 
ly contradictory to each other. Therefore it is but right 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Dhannadhartnandrivit. 

Aland. Upa., III. I. 1. 

Aland. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

Kaih. Upa., II. 22. 

Amuva Ls atomic state and vibhutva is the supreme state. 
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that we should agree to bJiMabhMa. Just as a coiled 
serpent is seen in a contracted form in its quiescent condition, 
while in motion it is seen in an elongated form, so the 
mutual contradiction is clear in their dimensions {parimana), 
the object being the same. Also, just as the rays of the 
Sun proceeding from his disc show a larger area than the 
disc itself, even though the disc is small, the area covered 
up by the light appears contradictory in its dimensions on 
account of the areas respectively covered by them—the rays 
and the disc from which the rays proceed. And lastly just 
as a sheet of cloth coiled up appears much shorter in length 
than it is seen when it is expanded out, the cloth being the 
same, similarly in conclusion bheddbheda has to be 
accepted. 

Nor is it the fourth. Vdclidrambhanam vikdrb ndmadhe- 
yam mrittiketyeva satyam l Sarvam kJialvidam Brahma I 
TajjaldHiti mnta upds'ila i Tadanaiiyatvam drambhana 
&abdddibhyah l iii and other Sniti and Sutra texts together 
denote the characteristic contrasts between Brahman and 
prapaiicha and cause and effect {kdrya and kdrana ); by 
introducing the example of mrittikd, etc., bheddbheda 
is clearly pointed out. Similarly in the first khanda of the 
Atharva&iras text beginning with Devdh vai svarva maga- 
man i Tam devd rudramapruchchan i Kdbhavdniti i So'bra- 
vlt ahamekah prathama mdsam varldmicha bhavishydmicha l 
Ndnyah kaschin malto vyatiriktah i and ending with 
Jybtirityahameka sarvecha mdineva mdm yd veda sa sarvam 
vedd I Siivdhhinnatvam is pointed out. Also, in the 
second khanda (of the same work), it is stated clearly 
in the text Yd vai rudra sa bhagavdmyascha Brahma 
iasmai vai namd namah i Fo vai rudra sa bhagavdnyascha 
Vishnuh fasmai vai namd namah by which Brahma, 
Vishnu, Mahesvara, etc., are conclusively declared to be 
the chief cause for prapancha, which is the effect. Also, 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1, 4. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 

Brahma-Sutra, II, 1. 14. 

Athar7>aUras. 
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the Katvalya and Taiiiiriya texts Sa Brahma sa Bivah 
sa Harih smdra sdhs/iara paramasvarat i Sa eva Vishnuh 
sa pranah sa kaldgnih sa chandramah 1 Sa eva sarvam 
yadbhutam yachchabhavyam sandtanam l Ritam satyam 
Param Brahma purusham krishya pingalam \ Drdhvan- 
retam Virupdksham visvarupdya vai namd 7iamah i iti 
state that the work which is the form of effect is seen 
clearly as not being different (abhinnatvdl) from Parasiva, 
who is the original cause. 

Nor is it the fifth. The Sruti texts Brahma veda 
Brahmaiva bhavali Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati \ iti, 
etc., declare that the jlva who is distinct from Brahman 
will realize Brahman through meditation and worship until he 
becomes one with Brahman. Here also bhcddbheda is 
shown to be not contrary to the authorities. Moreover, 
in the Suta Samhitd, it is said Bhcddbheda stathdbhcdo 
bhMa etc. matdstrayah. In Malumna, is seen Dhruvam kaschit 
brute sakala maparastdvad dhruvam itt parb dhravyd- 
dhravyeti, etc. (Some say that what is experienced at 
present is true; and all the future is untrue; the remote 
\i.e., the highest truth) is either existent or non-existent). In 
Kurma it is said, Keckit dvaitam prasamsanti kechidadvaita 
vddinah i Dvaybssrutyeka desatvdt sarva sruti samanvayah i 
Bkeddbheda matasraute parigrdhyo mumukshubhih l iti n 
(Some extol dvaita. Some argue in favour oi advaita; 
both (these) are partial interpreters; bheddbheda mata is 
the one that should be accepted by nmmukshus {i.e., those 
who desire salvation) as the doctrine that will harmonize 
the texts relating to both dvaita and advaita.) The 
Gathd,’^ '^^Nddvaitamaparbksham clminachidrupena bhdsandt i 
Aviseshena bhdtamchetdvaitam kim bhdsate kila i Dingmd- 
trena vibhdtantu dvaybrapi samatn khalu 1 Dvaita siddhiva- 
dadvaita siddliistvetdvatd na kim i Dvaitena Inna madvai- 

Mahdpa. 

Mahdpa., X. 21. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

Literally, verse, especially a religious verse, but not belonging 
to one of the Vedas, 
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tarn dvaita gndue kathamtvidam i Dvirbhdvitva virbdhascha 
dvaita sddhb same ubhe i Tathd visuddha chidrupa S>iva 
sarvddhikah smruthah ■■ JagajjatDuddi hetuivdt sarvagnat- 
vddi lakshandt i Asangatvdt nirmalatvdt satya kdmddi 
lakshandt i Dvaitastad aprakrishtdpi ladupdsana rupaiah i 
Svikdryam yd gib his sari aih vedamdrgaika vedibhih i Asau 
mdydmdyam dvaitam iti chet lannayujyate i Arihasiddhi 
kriydsiddhydr drisktatvdt syutidarsandt i Bheddbheda matam 
chaiva vidheyam panditaih sadd II iii establishes that the 
doctrine of dvaitddvaita alone is the highest spiritual 
knowledge {pdramdrlluka). That is delightful [ladlya 
ramamyain). The Gdihd quoted by Sripati may be thus 
translated:—“If advaiia will not lead to the knowledge 
that is necessary to realize the Brahman, if chidrupa 
cannot throw any light, how can it be possible to find out 
by the rest a true knowledge which will enable the realiza¬ 
tion of Brahman? The light that is seen only shows the 
directions in the space but the space and light are one and 
the same. It is not possible to understand through contro¬ 
versial argument which is the correct one [i.e., the correct 
knowledge to realize Brahman). Advaiia appears inferior 
to Dvai(a\ but the dualistic view is not in conformity with 
nor is it in harmony with the Sru/is, Therefore the only 
chidrupa that should !:ie accepted as Brahman is the 
Almighty Siva, because He is the sole Creator, the 
all-knowing, the unassociated, the all-pure, and possessed 
of Satyakdma and other characteristics. And even though 
he appears to be of a Dvaita character as being realizable 
through meditation and worship, yet Yogis acknowledge 
that Srutis prove artha siddhi and kriyd sidd/ii (realizing 
the cause by the effect), Therefore it is that the learned 
should accept the bheddbheda doctrine only as the highest 
spiritual truth.” 

Nor is it the sixth. Sruti texts like Mdydntu 
prakritim vindydt mdymantu Mahesvaram l Tasydvayava 
bhutdththam vydptam sarvam idam jagat i Etasmdt jdyate 


Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 

28 F 
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prdnb manassarvendriydnicha i Vidydvidye isate yastu 
Sony ah i Pradhdna kshbtragnapatirgunesah i Isdnassar- 
vavidydndm i iti II etc., and hundreds of other Sruti 
texts speak of Paramdtman and the prapancha in the form 
niyamya and itiymnaka in a reconciliatory manner and as 
establishing the doctrine of dvaitddvaita. And also the 
text lsdnassai'vavidyd7iam, etc., and hundreds of other 
similar texts also declare the above view. 

Nor can it be the seventh. The text Sraddhd bhakti 
dhydna yogddavehi i Gndna nirmathandbJiydsdi pdsam 
dahati panditah l Vtdydncimvidydncha y as tad veddbhaya^n 
saha I Tena Brahmavit pimyakrichcha l Saiyena labdha 
stapasd hyesha dtmd samyaggmmeiia brakmacharyhm 
nityam i ill, etc., and hundreds of other similar texts 
declare that Paramasiva can be realized in the Advaita 
form only after following dhydna and dhdrana practices, 
according to the dvaita karmdinushUidna, which is the 
only way for such realization, as the fruit of it. 

Mund. Uya., U. 1.8. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 16. 

Mahdpa., X. 21. 

Know that Maya is Prakriti and that Mahesvara is Mdyin. 
Out of hi.s body has resulted this whole universe which pervades 
everywhere. From him has been created prana and all the limbs 
of the body. Also out of him, prana, manas and other sensory 
organs have taken tlieir origin. Vidya and avidyd are subordinate to 
lla, who is quite free and unconnected and is called anyah. Tsvara 
is also the Kshetragna and the Lord who sees into the characteristics 
of all. 

Mahdpa., X. 21. Jia. Upa., 11. 

Kaivalya Upa. Mund. Upa-, III. 1. 5. 

Know that sraddhd and bhakti can be obtained only through 
the practice of meditation in the form of Yoga. The wise can get 
their bondage burnt to ashes only through that correct knowledge 
got out of the process of churning known as the practice (of medita¬ 
tion). Both vidya and avidyd. must be understood along with it 
{dhydna yoga), for then only they (the wise) will have understood 
Brahman by their virtue, because XWis dtman can be realized only by 
virtue and by a tliorough knowledge through Brahraacharya practice 
followed continuously. 
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Moreover, if it is asked what is the good of all the 
trouble taken in discussing the topics of the Sdstms which 
are the end of the Veda in order to cause the realization of 
Advalia Brahman, if such realization can be had only 
through the practice of Dvaifa kanna^ then our answer 
is, it is not so. According to the Sikuldrundkati nydya, 
the realization of Brahman will be caused after the destruc¬ 
tion of all evil through actions which are devoid of a desire 
for fruit. So declare the Smritis- In the Vedic text 
beginning with Yasyaiieshtd chatvdrlmsat samskdrd i iti 
and ending with Sa Biahi?tanas sdyujyam sdlokyam gach- 
chanli i iti, the realization of Brahman is declared for all 
who are born through the rites of garbhddhdna, etc., and 
after the destruction of all sinful actions. Therefore, there 
is no contradiction in .the worshipper of Paramesvara 
being the worshipped Paramesvara in the state of 
religious worship {dradhakarupa karmandm arddhyarupa 
paramHvarasya cha prdpya prdpakatvam). 'I'he text 
Na cha sarva ete pmiyalokd bhavanti \ iti which means 
“these all cannot obtain the Pimyaldka" cannot be taken 
to mean anything in contradiction to the Srutis, in regard 
to the obtaining of the respective fruits of the different 
diimmas. Because even though actions done with certain 
desires readily yield the fruits aimed at, actions done 
without any such desire will still lead to Paramapurushdrtha 
after destroying the three-fold sins and the like associated 
with the three ages of man—youth, manhood and old age 
{manavddi malatrayddi ninnukta, etc.).*“'^ If not, in the 
absence of any such kanadnushthdjia, one cannot have a 
mental purification. In rhe absence of such purification, 
he will not give birth to true knowledge. In the absence 
of such true knowledge, no realization {mdksha) will result. 
Therefore, what has been said above must be said to be 
pleasant to the wise. 

Nor is it the eighth. For in order to establish this 
same fact that that all-wise crest-jewel-like (personage), the 

Kaumdram yauvanam Jara. — Bhagavad-Gi/d, II, 13. 
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most revered Vyasa, declares, in order to stop the fruitless 
controversies of vain logicians in their wranglings over Veda 
and VManta, in the fourth Pada of the IV Adhydya under 
the Sutras, Abhdvam Bddari rdhadyevam and Bhdvam 
Jaiminir vikalpdmanandt i iti, that the dvaitddvaita 
doctrine is the sole truth underlying both sets of Srutis 
which seem to be contradictory to each other, and 
establishes the truth at length under the Sutras which 
come later on— Dvddasdhavad ubhayavidham Badard- 
yanbtah and Tasyablidve sandliyavadupapatteh l tti — 

which also establish the fact that the essence of all 
Bdstras is contained in embracing the doctrine of bhedd- 
bheda. 

Nor is it the ninth. According to the dvaita doctrine 
it is not possible to realize the unity with Brahman [Brah- 
niaikatva) agreeably to the SriUi saying samudravatp'^"^ 
According to the advaita doctrine, wherein Saguna Brah- 
matva and Isvaratva are mere invented siddhdntas like the 
invented theory of rajju sarpa, the Vedas, Sdstras, Agamas 
and the Purdnas are reduced to mere matters of belief 
without faith and fitially they are reduced to nothingness 
{dattdnjaliprasangah). Thus both these doctrines— dvaita 
and advaita —should not be adopted. Also Anlsayd 
SQchati muhyamdnah i Brahmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati 
iti, and other texts decisively prove that the jlva, being 
tied up in the sorrowful envelopment of the bondage 
of Mdyd, becomes ignorant of Paramasiva, and yet 
after liberation (from such a bondage) becomes Parama- 
siva himself. 'Phus, it is said in the Kaivalya in 

the text Sraddhd bhakti dkydna yagdt a,vehi i and in the 


Brahma-Sutras, IV. 4. lO-II. 

Ibid., 12-13. 

Yathd nadyah syandamdnah samiidre aslarn gachchiinti ndmarupe 
vihdya | Tathd vidvdn 7tdmarupd,t vmiukfah pardtpuram purushmn 
upaiti divyam ii It is suggested by Snpati that the word icpaiti here 
does not indicate ekatva by transformation. Upaiti means will 
obtain”, i.e., will obtain divyam paramap urns ham. 

Mund. LI pa.. Ill, 2. 9. Kaivalya Upa. 
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text beginning with Unto, sahayam ParamHvaram pra- 
bhum and ending with Samasta sakshim tamasah 
parastdP^^’ i ibi, that meditation done with devotion and faith 
{sraddhd and bhakti) regarding Paramesvara and also being 
helped by his grace, with the aid of Parvati, he gets out of 
the darkness and emanates into the light and through the 
means of meditation and worship of Sao-unesvara will 
obtain nirguna Brahinatva {Nirgtina sdks/ii Brahma- 
prdptih). In this doctrine (of bheddbheda), above all 
doctrines, by the triple application of bhaJdi, kriyd and g?idna, 
a three-fold practice exists, which is capable of leading to 
mukti by enabling one to cross the ocean of samsdra and 
obtain unity with the Brahman, which is the essence of both 
the sets of Sruti texts. Therefore, it is only the doctrine of 
bheddbheda which harmonizes the Sruti texts should be 
accepted. We, howevei', do not opine that the advaita 
doctrine is devoid of the teachings of bhakti, kriyd, guana, 
Sraddhd, etc. Postulating avidyd as existing in Isvara from 
the expression asad used in the Srtdi texT“’' is like using a 
false sdligrdma as an object of worship. Who at all can be 
expected to acquire bhakti, kraddhd and viivdsa for such an 
Isvara ? Nor can an invented Isvara, who resembles a 
coiled serpent in a rope [rajjvdrbpita sarpavai), though he 
be propitiated with all the duties involved in the service of 
worship, be the donor of all the boons required of him.? 

Nor can it be the tenth. In the text Dvd sitparnap'^'^ 
etc., both vidyd and avidyd are inseparably coupled up as 
Siva and jlva and as constant associates. If the standpoint 
of the doctrine of suddhadvaita can, without adversely affect¬ 
ing the conception of advaita Brahman, be reconciled to 
dvaita prapancha, then tlie doctrine of bheddbheda opposes 
the position of neither (doctrine). Nor does the bheddbheda 
doctrine, in such a case, contradict the principles of either 
side (dvaita and advaita). The Sruti text Atmd vdre 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Asadvd idamagra dsH — Taitt. Upa., II. 7. Cf. Asadi/i chenna 
pratishedhamdtratvdt—Brahni i-Sutra, II. 1. 7. 

Mund, Upa., III. 1. I. 
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drashtavyah, etc., is a clear authority for Vedautins that the 
object of realization is Brahman. The knowledge of Brah¬ 
man will lead them to the realization (of Brahman). But in 
texts like Samid/toya/aii etc., the expressions {Samid/td- 
yajati, etc.) denote that the way to realize the Brahman is 
through adopting the sacrificial rites known as the pancha- 
praydja zudht^ by fulfilling which the realization will be 
attained. By adopting the bheddbheda doctrine, the double 
fruits that are the result of the sacrifices of Sautramani and 
Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana, Vfijapeya, etc., carried 
out conjointly, will be obtained.'*'^® Also it is stated in the 
opening PiUini, Athdtd Brahina/igimsa, as a firm conclu¬ 
sion that after the preliminary rites—according to the 
Purva Mimamsa —are finished, Bmhuiapigndsa should be 
begun in order to realize the double aspect of blmidblieda 
doctrine. Moreover, as in the Stitm IV. 4. 12, Dvddam- 
havat, etc., Bfidarayana declares his opinion by referring to 
the example of the Dvddmdha!^’’^ that both ought to be 
observed {i.e., both Karma and Guana) and establishes in the 
Sutra next following SandJiyavat upapafteK''- that both the 
doctrines of hheda and abheda are established ; it has there¬ 
fore to be held that bheddbheda is the established siddhdnta 
according to Badarayana. It is also the chief siddhdnta 
of Kasakritsna and this is without doubt the established 
siddhdnta. In Sruti texts like Ya dtmani tishthaiP'^'' etc. 
Paramatma is stated to be in a readily realizable condition 

Purva Mimamsa". Pazic/iaprayd/a Vidki —the law relating to 
the five principal sacrificial ceremonies. 

Sripati’s suggestion is that the adoption of the doctrine of 
bheddbhedii in tire region of Sdrlraka Mimamsa is equal in result to 
the performance of .Sautramani and Brihaspatisavana, Agnichayana 
and Vajapeya, which have in each case to be conjointly done, if 
they are (according to the Purz'a Mimamsa) to bear fruit. 

A sacrifice lasting for or completed in twelve days. 

'fire twilight is suitable, i.e., tlie meeting point of day and 
night is heipfuli. This Sutra suggests, says Sripati, the truth of 
the bhedahbedu. doctrine which is the meeting point of bheda and 
abheda as sandhya is of day and night. 

Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 9. 
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when the jiva attains the stage of vignaiia. Jlva and 
Brahman are, therefore, declared to be distinctly separate. 
Asmarathya decides on the support of the middle term 
{madhya vakya prarnmiam dddya). He endeavours 
to prevent a contradiction arising from the abhcda Srnti 
texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., by means of compari¬ 
son {sddrusyena vdrayaii). As for Audulomi, he argues 
on the strength of the proof afforded by Sriiti texts 
like Neha ndndsti kivchana^ etc., and argues on the analogy 
of the vajjusarpa that in the advaita Brahman a vision of 
dvaita prapancha is seen without any contradiction arising 
therefrom. Kasakritsna having studied, in an inquiring 
mood, the first, central and last stages of the whole of the 
Vdddnta, establishes a harmonious whole by the aid of the 
six-fold proofs {shadvid/ia lia^a tMparyhja) and concludes 
that blmidbheda is the correct and acceptable doctrine and 
adds that this should be accepted as the chief doctrine of the 
Veddnta system. In this way the doctrine of b/teddbheda is 
established without any contradiction being established 
between jlva and Brahman. 

The Nature and Character of Mukti. 

It is when we come to the discussion of the nature 
and character of mukti that we get a closer idea of the 
doctrine of bheddbheda as propounded by Sripati. Though 
Sripati refers to mukti in different parts of his Bhdshya, 
still it is best to go to IV. 4 to get his considered views 
on the matter. There, he lays down his conception of 
the nature and state of mukti. Commenting on IV. 4. 5, 
Brdhmena jaimiitirupanydsddibkyah, Sripati states that 
the Sruti text, Brdhmandsya miikhamdslt I Bdliurddaiiyah 
kritah I tJrutadasya yadvaisyah i Padbhydm sudro ajdyata n 
etc., declares that Parabrahma Siva created Brahmanas and 
others from the different parts of his body—face, shoulders 
etc. Therefore, it is not possible to say that the created 
world is devoid of bodily form or divisions. Jaimini infers 
irom\.QX\.%X'ik& Aprdno hyatnandh subhrah^ etc., that even 
in the aprdkrita state of mukti., the Srutis grant the existence 
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of higher iarira, indriya, mana and prana. If it is asked 
how, the reply is upanydsddibhydk, i.e., from allusions 
made to such things in discussions. Further, from the text Va 
dtmdpahatapdpmdp'^^ etc., which is the utterance of Praja- 
pati, also, the existence of a bodily form for innkias is predi¬ 
cated, just as in the form of Parabrahman, in the various 
postures of satya-sankalpatva, dsana, etc. Also, Sruti texts 
like Jakshan krldan raniamdnahp^'"' etc., are found declaring 
that muktas who have acquired the form of Brahman through 
realization are seen taking part in diflerent pastimes. And, 
therefore, Jaiminiacharya declares, on the strength of Sruti 
texts which hint at it, his doctrine that this is the 
exact state of those muktas who realize their form of 
Brahman. Thus having discussed the doctrine treating 
of the muktas in their realized state of Brahman in 
their sdvayava, saguna^ saviMsha form {Sdvayavamatra 
brahmavddimatam upannasya), Sripati proceeds to state 
the realized form of Brahman in the niravayava, nishkriya, 
fiirvisesha form. Commenting on IV. 4. 6, Chiti tan- 
mdtrhia taddlmakatvdditi Audulomih, he says that Sruti 
texts like Sadeva saumyedamagra dstt i Ekamkva advi- 
t%yam Brahma Atmd vd idam agra dslt i Brahma vd 
idam agra dslt t Satyam gndnam anantam Brahmap"''’ etc., 
are considered by Audulomiacharya as enunciating that there 
is nothing beyond Brahman and that Brahman is always in 
the form of chaitanya {i.e., Supreme Spirit considered as 
the essence of being and source of all sensation) and that 
form of chaitanya cannot be taken to behave in the jada- 
prapancha form. And that, therefore, as chaitanya he is 
during all the three times—past, present and future—the 
unchangeable [eka eva) Brahman. Why ? The answer is 
contained in the words taddtmakatvdt, because he has had 
the same form. He is also adrisyam, avyavahdryam, alak- 


etch. Upa., VIII. 7. 
Ait. Upa., I. 1. 

Ckch. Upa., VI. 2. I. 
Tain. Upa., II. 1. 
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shanam, achintyam, avyapadesyam^ and in fact he is the 
essence of all {ekatma pratyaya sarant) as enunciated in 
Sruti texts like Prapanchopasamam santam sivamadvaiiam 
chaturtham manyante ; Sa dtmd sa vign&yah etc.; Yat 
tad adrisyam agrdhyam agdtram avarnam achakshnsrbtram 
tadapdnipddam, etc. ; Nityam vibhum sarvay^atam susuksh- 
etc., which declare that Siva Parabrahman is 
Chaitanya (Supreme Essence of Spirit) only and is never 
in the form of body and its organs {sarlra, mdriya, etc.), 
which statement Audulomi contradicts. 

In this way having stated at length, according to the 
one-sided views of the Sriitis regarding sdvayava and nira- 
vayava doctrines respectively, Badarayana conclusively 
states the essence of all the Vedanta as his own opinion, 
in Sutra IV. 4. 7, Evamapyupanydsdlpurva bhdvddavirbdhant 
Bddardyanah. The expression Evamapyupanydsdi means, 
according to hundreds of Sruti texts, that both the murtd and 
amurtd forms of existence are seen in Siva Parabrahman just 
as the world {prapancha)^ wind [pavana), etc., are seen. 
Sruti texts like Dvdvcva Brahmaaib rupe murtanchd- 
murtameva chap^^ Tadddi madhydnta vi/nnamekam vibhum 
ckiddnandam arupam adbhutam; Umdsahdyam Paramesva- 
ram prabhum trilbchanani mlakanlham prasdntamp^'^ etc., 
support the view of Badarayana, the sarvaveddnta siddhdnta 
iiipuna (who excels in all systems), that Siva Para¬ 

brahman always consists of two forms {murtd and amurtd) 
and therefore the murtd and amurtd forms of existence 
are not irreconcilable. Why.? On account of previous 
existence. Such texts like Pardsya saktih vividkaiva 
sruyate svdbhdviM gndna bala kriydcha Ya dtmd apahata- 
pdp?7id^^^ and others declare that Siva Parabrahman consists 
of sarvasaktitva, apahatapdpmatva and satyakdmatva and 

Mund. Upa., I. 1. 6 

INd. 

Brikad. Upa., IV. 3. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 7. 
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these are always seen in him. On the strength of the 
maxim if you are ubhayabaldt, you will attain ubhaya siddhi^ 
on account of both sets of Srutis being strong enough 
(which speak of murtd and amurtd)., both the forms [niurid 
and arnurid) of Brahman are to be accepted. But if we 
accept, on the other hand, the only proof afforded by the 
Srnti text, Brdhmano syamukhamdsit, etc., then the proof 
of the following Sruti texts, Akdsavat sarvagalasya nifyah ; 
Antahpurnb bahihpxirnah purna kumbkainivdrnave\ 
milaMunyb bahismnyb mnyakumbJia ivdmhare ; Kham 
vdyuh jybiirdpah. pi'iikid visvasya dhdrhii Vat par am 

Brahma sarvdlmd, etc., will be contradicted. Moreover, if 
Brahman is understood to be sdvayava (combined with bodily 
form) just as a y^haia and limited as such, then, according to 
Sruti texts like Tasmdd vd etasindddtinana dkdsah sam- 
bhutakP^'‘ etc., how can the all-pervading Brahman be said 
to be the cause of dkdSi (ether), etc. ? Moreover, the quality 
of being existent in everything will also be contradicted. 
His adhishlhdna in the world cannot be said to happen, for, 
if in accordance with Sruti texts like Satyam gndnam 
anantam Brahma',Sa yathd saindhava ghanb'nantarb' 
bdhyah krityb rasaghana evam vd are ayamdtmdna- 
mantaro bdhyah krithyali pragimnaghana eva Aprdnbhya- 
mandh mbhrahAkarvram vd vasautam name, priydpriye', 
etc.,^*® we have to accept that Siva Parabrahman is bodiless 
{niravayava) and attributeless [nirvisesha) and to conceive of 
him as consisting of chit alone [ckinmdtratva), then, several 
Sruti texts like So'kdmayata bahusydm prajdyeya Tat 
srishtvd tadevminprdvisat Yatbvd imdni bhutdni jdyante\ 

Yejui jdtdni jlvanti i Yat prayatiti abhisamvisanti 


MaJidpa. 

Taut. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 13. 
Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 
Tain. Upa., II. 6. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 
Tain. Upa., III. 1. 
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etc., are contradicted, because they would deny to 
Brahman his lakshana as being the chief cause of creation. 
Again, according to Sruti texts like Namb hiranya- 
bdhave hiranyavantdya, etc., it is not possible to avoid 
the contradiction. Therefore, it is but right that we should 
accept for Parabrahman both the murtd and amurtd forms ; 
if not the Sruti texts relating to meditation in the murtd 
form (of Siva Parabrahman) and also those relating to 
meditation in the amurtd form, such as jakshan kridan 
ramamdna^ etc., which jorovide for the fruits of realization 
for those who meditate in the amurtd form, will be mutually 
contradicting each other. If we state that the murtd form 
of Brahman is of an auitya character, then the Sruti text 
Sthireb/iirangaih pururupa ugrah, etc., will be contra¬ 
dicted as the Sruti text (quoted) enunciates that the murtd 
form of Brahman is of a permanent character possessing 
form and different limbs. In the Sruti text Apdni pddb- 
ham achintya saktih pasydmyachaksJmh sasrundtyakarnahP^^ 
etc., the body and limbs are declared to be not necessary for 
Parabrahman and that even without them, he is capable 
of doing everything independently, and that everything 
can be effected by him. Having thus concluded in the 
Avibhdgena drishtvddhikaranam iYiixt Parasiva Brahman will 
be realized after meditating upon the all-pervading Amurtd 
{vydpaka Amurtd) form in order to attain unity, after being 
free from all disires, Srlpati says that Badarayana proceeds 
in the Sankalpddhikaraua (IV. 4. 8-12) to establish that 
those who meditate upon Parasiva Brahman of the 
Murtd form will also be benefited by unsurpassed 
{niratisaya) bliss {ananda). For those who meditate on 
the Murtd form (of Brahman) will derive the benefit 
of enjoying by the mere thought of it garlands of 
flowers, sandal, damsels and such like happiness. How ? So 
say Sruti texts like Saukalpddeva asya pitarah samutti- 
shthanti ; Sankalpddeva asya sarva devd gandkarvd 


Mahopa., X. 18. 
Rigveda, II. 7. 17. 
Sveta. Upa., III. 19. 
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vidyddkardscha samuttishthanti, etc., which explain the idea 
of the Sutra that for those who meditate on the form of Murtd 
Parasiva Brahman even the devas, pitris, ^andharvas, etc., 
come and wait upon them to attend to their wants. This 
is the gist of what is meant by the Sutra. Sruti texts 
like Sa tatra paryeti jakslian krldaii ramamdna sthrx- 
bhirvd ydvairvd, gii-dtibhirvd, ‘‘®'’ etc., declare that those who 
meditate on the Murtd Brahman will, having reached 
the stage of satyasankatpa, realize whatever they think 
of. This is in keeping with the established practice 
as laid down in the Srutis. The doubt arises whether 
a muJda j%va possesses body and limbs or not ; or 
whether he has any settled desire as mentioned above 
{sankalpddiiii santi iia santi) or not; and if he can 
achieve his desire, then, can he independently come 
by it (or satisfy it). Then the (further) doubt arises 
whether the desire of a miikta jlva goes over that of 
the will {sanka/pa) of Paramesvara. The answer is 
contained in the texts Alindiiain chedvijdrfiyd dayam 
asmlti purushah \ Kiniichchan kasya kdmdya §ariram 
anusancharet ; Sahavai sasarlrasya satah priydpriyayor- 
apahati rasti ; Asarxram vd vasantam na priydpriye 
prusyatha] etc., which, after declaring that while in the 
carnal body misery cannot be got rid of, in the end— 
according to Sruti texts like AsuiCit sarirdt samuttbidya 
paranjdti upasampadya sveiia rupeua abhinishpadyataA"^ 
etc.,—when the soul is released there will be no bodily 
form for the inukta. So say the Sruti texts. And 
therefore the need for any effort (for asariratvd) does 
not arise [i.e., the released soul loses its bodily form 
as a matter of course). Moreover, in this world the 
need arises even for kings and the like to determine 
to achieve a result and therefore they call for all the 
necessary attempts and finally they gain their desires. 
Then, if it is asked, why should one labour so much for 
mukti when it is automatically obtained without any 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 3. 4. 
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exertion by merely desiring it, the answer is, “ Yes, by mere 
determined will, he will attain inukti'\ for, Sriiti texts like 
Sayadi pitrilbka kdmb bhavati ; sankalpddeva asya pitara 
samutiishtkanti, etc., declare that a mukta can have 
before him even his fathers and others, who are bound to 
come and stand before him at his mere desire. But the 
Sruti texts do not say that a miikta can attain his desires 
only after attempting and labouring for them. (That is, his 
mere desire for anything will be satisfied.) This establishes 
that the position of a mukta is one where mere resolves on 
his part are enough to have them realized. According to 
Sruti texts like Sa ekadku bhavati tridhd bhavati panchadhd^ 
saptadhd, etc., the Atman, though an undivided one, appears 
as if it were many and divided {achchedasya) ; yet, all these 
(divided) forms denote that one undivided Brahman in his 
apparently divided foi-m having a seeming body and limbs, 
The expression sartrdbhdva only denotes a reference to the 
meditation of Brahman in his niravciyava form. 

Moreover, the use of the expression asarxratva denotes 
the non-existence of a carnal bodily form subject to karma. 
Therefore it is that to a mukta, though his bodily form was 
very much loved by Iiirn, while he was in the bondage of 
carnal existence, it at last becomes to him an object of hate 
{apriyahetuh). Thus it is settled that the form that a 
mukta assumes in order to obtain Kailasa as a bhakta 
is one which is extraordinary and all-effulgent like 
that of Paramesvara {uprdkrita jybtirmayatvena para- 
mbsvara sariravat), and free from all causes that go to make 
for unhappiness {iia dukkhahetult). Verily if it is questioned 
whether agreeably to the Rdjabhrutya nydya (the maxim of 
the king and the subject), even though a bhakta reaches 
Maha Kailasa in the realized state, he has still a kind of 
respect for and fear of Paramesvara as regards the duties of 
subordination {pdratantrya) and worship {kainkarya) which 
are, therefore, the source of fear (bhayaheti/h), the answer is 
that it is not so ; for, if that be so, there will be induced a 
contradiction with Sruti texts such as Anandam Brahmanb 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 2. 1. 
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vidvanna bibheii kutaschaim,*‘^^ etc. This doubt is removed 
by the next Sutra (IV. 4. 9) Atayeva ckananyadhipatih, 
''''Therefore Ai/auyddhipaiih,” t.e,, “ Therefore the lordless 
state." For the very reason that a mukta is (called) a satya- 
sankalpaf^'^ he becomes also lordless {ananyddhipatih). The 
state of ananyddhipatitvani involves the status of vidhinishe- 
dhatvam, i.e., freedom from the prohibitions resulting from 
ordinances.From the status of vidhinishedhatvam results 
apratihata satvasankalpatvam, i.e., a satyasankalputvam 
from which he is not beaten back. Therefore, according to 
the6V«^?j, he realizes satyasankalpatva and ananyddhipatiiva. 
Therefore, according to the Sruti text Sa Svardt bhavati, 
etc., he rightly becomes svardt \i.e., identified with the self- 
refulgent (Brahman)]. This is the result of his meditation 
and worship of the all-powerful almighty Siva, which has 
brought him to the stage of satyasankalpatva and sarva- 
kdmdvd.ptitva. And hence to the state of a7ianyddhipatitva. 
This is according to the Sruti text Siva eko dhyeyak 
iivamkarah sarvam anyat parityajya, etc. Ananyddhipati 
is one who has no other to lord over him— Sivetarah yia 
vidyate ayiyah adhtpatih yasya so anayiyddhipatih. He is 
not controlled by any other (than Siva). Therefore he is 
as independent {svatajitra) as Siva {Sivavat svatantra) 
himself. Thus it is said In the Skdnda {Purdna) : Sivaika- 
nishlhd prathita kshamlndm Sivetaradhydyia Tiishedhakdndm i 
Trmikrita Brahmapurandardnd)n kirn dushkritam Sankara 
ktytkardndm n iti, etc."®^ By denoting ananyddhipatitva for 
a mukta, he is considered to have attained independence, 

Taitt. Upii., II. 9. A wise man as soon as he realizes the 
Ananda .state of Brahman has nothing to fear. 

Satyd= Iruth ; and A’r//.^(r//^ir=reflection. The reflection of 

truth. 

“““ Brahman is described as nishedha ieshah, i.e., free from all 
kinds of prohibition. 

What sin should Brahma and Vishnu have committed for them 
to treat with such contempt those declared devotees who endued with 
the exalted quality of forbearance meditate only on Siva and those 
(others) who prohibit meditation on any other (deity) but Siva? 
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by which is meant that he is no longer a subordinate bound 
to perform any duty of a binding character. He loses natural¬ 
ly also such duties which have a binding character as they 
disappear (on his attaining mianyadhipatiiva). This means 
that there is no other than Paramesvara {na anya Para- 
inHvara) to control him, because he will have passed the 
stage where the flow of l^irths and deaths as ordained by 
Siva and the connected ordinances of a prohibitory nature 
{vidhinishedha mstra patha aFitalvdt) ]3revails. Why? 
Because he has turned a^vay from the bonds which enchain¬ 
ed his soul {pasu vydvrulfeJt). It is but right that those who 
are distinguished by sins {dosha visisktdndm) and bound 
down by the scent of the three desires [dhanna, artha and 
kdma) should be bound by the ordinances of Siva for 
performing karma. But, on the contrary, for those Mahat¬ 
mas, who have assumed the form of Siva [,&iva sdrupya 
dhdrindm), who are never decreasing in their happiness, 
who are always just like Siva, who are always all-knowing 
{Siivavat sarvagnaivadliidm) like him, who are devoid of 
self-love {abhimdna) having exhausted it, who are beyond 
birth, death and fear of misery—for beings with 
such characteristics, it is no contradiction that they enjoy 
ever-increasing bliss {dnaiuia) and self-rejoicing according 
to their own desire {svdtmdrdmatvma svatantratvam 
avirod/mm). Verily according to Sruti texts such as Yadd 
sarve pramuchyanle kdmd, yasya hridisthildh i Atha martyd 
amritb bhavatyatra Brahma samahmfeP^'^ II Baddhdhi vdsand 
baddhd mbkshassydt vdsand kshayah > VdsandtdnaramBrahman 
mbkshaityabhidhiyate s iVa mbkshb nabhasah prushthe 
na pdtdle na bhufale i Sarvdsd sankshaye chetah kshayb 
mbksha itiryatb n etc.,'’®^ a mufcta is understood to be freed 
from all desires. The experience of a mukta, according to 

Katha. Upa., VI. 14. 

When a mortal is absolutely free from mental desire of every 
kind, he becomes an immortal and thus enjoys happiness along with 
Brahman. Having been once bound by the bondage of smell (of 
past good and bad actions), as soon as he attains mbksha^ he ceases 
from such bondage of smell (of past good and bad actions). And as 
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texts like Kim karbmi kva gackchami kim grihnnami 
tyajami kim ; Yan mayapuritam viivam niahat kalpambuna 
yaihd, etc., occurring in the Muktdnubhava Sruti, is 
that as he soon leaves this {i.e., on release) he begins 
to contemplate: “Where shall I go.?’’, “What shall 
I do.?’’ “Which way shall I follow.?’’, “ Which (way) 
should I abandon .? ’’ “ I have been all along in this world 
as a particle of water in the vast ocean (of life).’’ This 
shows that he has no other place to aim at in particular. 
Therefore a mukta will keep moving on according to the 
Sruti texts Sa tatra paryeti jakshan krldan ramamdnah 
sthribhirvd ydnairvd gndtibhirvd, etc., by playing about 
in joy, sometimes with those damsels whom he meets as 
associates in travelling, in vehicles, sometimes along 
with some of his kinsmen he meets on the road. For such 
a mukta, can vyavahdra be ever applicable to him .? 

Sruti texts such as Ndnyat kinchana mishat ; Ydckdram- 
b/iatmm vikdro ndmadkeyam mrittikelyeva satyam \ Aid 
anyathd artham naht dvitlyamasti, etc., do not indi¬ 
cate that there is any other thing than Brahman. So 
also, elsewhere, Sruti texts like Ya dtmani tishthan ya 
dtmanb aniarbyamd.tindna vedayasydtmd sariram ya dimdnam 
antarb ayamiti i Sa ta dtmd antarydmyamrutah \ Antah 
pravishtah sdstd jandndm ; 6'«d g7iau dvdu ajdvlsdnlsau 
Dvd suparftdp^^ etc., declare that the jlva and Brahman are 
different from each other, though Sruti texts like Tattva- 

soon a.s he aUain.s nwkska, all such bondage (of smell) becomes 
destroyed. Oh llrahman ! it is the destruction of that smell of 
bondage that is called rndksha. There is no mbksha in the sky nor 
is it in the lower regions nor on this earth. But mdks/ia lies only in 
the absolute destruction of all desires. 

A Sruti called Muktikopanishad is found in the collection 
of 108 Upanishads called the AshtdttaraUitbpanishad published by 
Ninjaya Sagara Press. It is quoted by Anandatirtha (under the 
identical name of Muklikbpattishad') when commenting on Brahma- 
Sutra III. 4. 49. Anavishkurvaiinanvaydt. The texts quoted by 
Sripati do not, however, occur in the Muktikopanishad. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 4. Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 3. 

Sveta. Upa., I. 9. Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 
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masi, etc., point to abhcda. Thus bheda and abheda are 
referred to by Sruti texts, so that it is not possible for 
Vedfintins to determine which is the correct way to 
follow. The mukta beiiv^ thus in a puzzle, if the doubt 
arises whether dharina-jigndsa is the only fit thing, then 
there is evident the three-fold doctrine enunciated in the 
next Sutra, Ab/idvam bddarirdhahyevam (IV. 4. 10). Sruti 
texts like Sadeva sdmyddamagra dslt ; Ekamevddviflyam 
Brahma Yatra ndnyat panyati ndyiyat srunoti nanyadvijd- 
ndti sabkumdvd^^ Nehandudsti kincJuvia’"^'^ etc., determinately 
prohibit for the past, present and future bheda. Though ja^al 
does not really exist and jiva, Isvara, etc., do not exist, yet, 
for the time being, just as we mistake the rope for the ser¬ 
pent, all that we see is Ijv.t a mere illusion {mithydtvameva), 
much like as our imagining that a rabbit has two horns. 
Thus says Badari. Therefore in order to bring it thoroughly 
home to the pupils that the jagat is an illusion, 
the existence of the jagat has been invented in keep¬ 
ing with the Sruti texts, reasoning {yukti) and experience 
{anubhava), and in conformity with the maxims adhydrd- 
pdpavdddbhydm uishprapaucham prapanchatcr''^- etc. This 
seems much like the description of a king born as a son to 
a barren woman and ruling over a kingdom. That the 
jagat is mithyd is the true doctrine of Badari. Thus, in 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Ibid., VII. 2. 4. 

Ibid., VI. 2. 1. 

Adhydrbpa in Veddn!a means falsely attributing the properties 
of one thing to another—for example, considering Braliman, who is 
not really the material world, to be the material world ; and apavada 
is a refutation as of a wrong imputation of belief. In order to 
teach what adhydropa and apavada mean, the teacher exemplifies 
the case of jagat. The jagaf is seen to be in existence, though it 
does not exist as a matter of fact. Even the Srutis contain fictitious 
texts in order to exemplify this fact. That is, the Srutis have 
these texts only for purposes of teaching (the non-existence of the 
world) and not for teaching its existence. The invention {kalpana) 
is for teaching the truth to thousands of disciples and not to testify 
to their literal correctness, See note 175 on page 320 afiie. 

?? r 
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this way, after pointing out the main points of contradiction 
in the SruHs and also pointing out where they partly stand 
to reason, Badari discusses holding the pure Advaita {kevala 
advaita) doctrine that the jagatxs but an illusion [mithya). 
In order to contradict such an opinion, the Sutrakara 
enunciates the following Sutra in order to establish his 
own view (IV. 4. 11): DJmvam Jaiminirvikalpamananat. 
Sruti texts like JyotisJildmena svargakamb yajbta ; Bhuli- 
ka;nb vayuva svetamalabheta ; Karmachitb Ibkah kshiyate ; 
Ptmyachito Ibkah kshiyate ; Papenandhb mukb badhirb svanb 
bhavati ; Pimyena vidyavan dhanavan bhbgavan bhavati, etc., 
show without contradiction that according to the ordinances 
of God all actions which are devoid of punya such as 
brahmakatya, surapmia, etc., will certainly lead to Naraka 
and other nether -worlds. And similarly all virtuous deeds 
will surely lead to the enjoyment of experiences in Svarga 
and the like regions. Sruti texts like Yagnhia damna 
tapasa nasakena, etc., explain clearly that actions done 
without any particular desire but purely for propitiating 
Paramesvara, such as sacrificial offerings done at the Jybtish- 
tbma sacrifice and the like, will finally purge the jlva 
of all sins and lead to Brahmagnana and salvation [sddhaka- 
tva). Jaimini considers that the jlva, Isvara and the 
prapancha beginning with the Veda {nigama), the Sdstras 
[agamd] and their innate properties as absolutely eternal 
(not illusory). Why.'’ Vikalpdmanandt; vividhah kalpb 
vikatpah. To invent in different ways is to mutilate the 
truth of the Sdstras. If jagat is granted to be mithya, then 
we are reduced to the doctrine of the Bauddhas and others. 
Then the sacrificial rite of Jybtishlbma and the enjoyment of 
the fruits thereof, or the fruits accorded by the commission 
of wrong acts such as brahmahatya and the like, would not 
have existed in the least. Therefore, even what is laid down in 
the Agama as an act to be done will go frustrated. If that be 
so, then, texts like ekadhd bhavati tridhd bhavati pancha- 
dhd bhavati I iti, etc., will prove clear contradictions of the 
Srutis themselves. Therefore, it is the firm doctrine of 
Jaimini that jlva, Isvara and the rest, together with the 
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are eternal and that jiva and Isvara are different from 
each other. This should be accepted as the bhedavdda 
doctrine of Jaimini. Ir this way, to harmonise these two 
doctrines, each of which stands partially in agreement 
with the Syuhs, and to remove all contradictions 
between them and to establish the truth, the Sutrakara 
gives in the next Suir.i his own opinion in the form of 
the Dvattddvaita doctrine {dvaitddvaitdtinaka svamatam), 
which harmonises with the whole of what is said in the Veda, 
Veddnta and the Ai^amas. In the next Sdtraiy^. 4. 12) 
Dvddasdhavad ubhaya I'idham Bddardyandtah, the attain¬ 
ing of Parabyahmatva is established. For what reason is 
the pure Advaita doctrine which is based on ^ndna and 
supported only partiall;/ by the Syuti texts and for what 
reason, the Dvaita doctrine, which substantiates only kayma, 
bhakti and yoga, become mutually contradictory, for the 
same reason, the whole Veddnta declares as its chief purport 
that dvaitddvaita is what is to be rejoiced at {abkipreta). 
Sruh texts like Yathd nadyah syandamdndh samudre stam 
gachchanti ndmayupe vihdya i Tathd vidvdn ndmayupdd- 
vimuktah pardlpayam pnriishamupaiti divyautV^'^ Brahma- 
viddpndti param ; Brahma veda Byahmaiva bhavati ii 
Tattvamasi A/iam Brahmdsmi etc., declare de¬ 
cisively that gndnakarma iibhaydtmaka ubhayavidham dvaitd¬ 
dvaita matam as Bldarayana’s doctrine. What ubhaya¬ 
vidham means is that during the samsdra period, both 
Brahman and jlva exist separately in the relationship of 
updsya (worshipped) and updsaka (worshipper), and their 
existence as different entities is absolutely true (pdra- 
mdythika satyatvam). In the state of mdksha, they exist in 
the relationship of the ri\'er which winds its way to the sea 
(yiadi samudravat) and agreeably to the bhramara-kita nydya, 
the jlva being naturally released of its jlva state, attains that 

""" Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 

Tain. Upa., II. 1. 

Aland. Upa., III. 2, 9. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 
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all-pervading \vyapaka\ undivided {akhanda) and supreme 
dkdsa form {paramdkdsarupa) and bears the characteristics 
of salf chit and d/ianda, and becomes possessed of all that 
unrivalled, all-knowing quality {sarvag;natvddi sddhdrana 
^undkard), acquires all the gunas of Parabrahman, Parasiva, 
Sivasankara, Rudresvara, Mahadeva and others and claims 
all the terms by which Parabrahman is called. Badarayana 
thus establishes that the jlva realizes Parabrahmatva by 
attaining it. 

By the term dvdda^dhavat it is understood that in 
accordance with Syuti texts like Yathd dvddasdham ruddhi- 
kd/nd upeyiihcmA Dvddaid/ieua prajdkdmam ydjayet, etc., the 
jlva acquires the results derived from both the sacrifices 
[i.e., Ruddhikdma and Prajdkdma) and is enabled to reach 
the true state of Parabrahman. This is accepted by Bada¬ 
rayana. Whereas in Mantra Srnti texts like Dvd su- 
parndM'^ etc., jlva and Brahman are both described as 
possessed of different characteristics and whereas only 
in Sruti texts such as Tattvamasi, etc., the unity 
of jlva and Brahman is also described, therefore, the 
supreme truth {paramdrtha) of both of these sets of 
Srutis should be accepted in the doctrine of hhMdbhMa. 
As it is declared that all Srutis speak nothing but 
the truth, and as very many Sruti texts, Purdnas and 
Purvdchdras bear testimony to, bhMdbhMa is the only 
doctrine that can be accepted as true. If not, if the 
meaning of the Srutis is lessened {sankoche), the proofs (mdna) 
will be contradicted and other great Vedic contradictions 
will result. It has been pointed out in one of the foregoing 
Sutras, Adhikantu bkedanirdesdt,^'-*^ etc., that the Dvaita 
doctrine that jlva and Brahma]i are admittedly different 
from each other, is established as true. At the same 
time the Sutra, Tadananyatvam drambkanasabdddibhyah, 
points to the truth of the Advaita doctrine. Similarly in the 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Brahma-Sutras, II. 1. 22. 

Ibid., II. 1. 14. 
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Sutras Lbkavattu llldraivalyam, etc., the sporting cha¬ 
racter of Paramesvara {Pai'amesvarasya Ilia) is pointed out. 
Such Srutis as refer to the occasions in which the Duaita 
character of Paramesvara is exhibited, have also been pointed 
out. It has also been explained that the term kaivalya 
indicates the absolute unity of jlva and Brahman. The 
truth of texts like Neh% ndndsti kinchana, etc., which 
declare abheda, which means that there is no existence 
separate from Brahman, has also been clearly established. 
If it is asked what are we to do with those texts which 
declare the bodily form {murtatva) of Siva Parabrahman, 
the answer is that the\ should only be taken merely as the 
sport {lllaiva praybjanam) of Paramesvara inasmuch as they 
serve the useful purpose of indicating to the bhakta the way 
of realization and how to realize mukti. Therefore Siva 
himself, having assumed the form of a Ilia mangala vigraha 
(an auspicious sporting image', manifested through his lustre 
his own true condition {taifva) through a material world, and 
thereby brought into existence through Hiranyagarbha 
the pervasive nature of his qualities as declared in the Vedas. 
Therefore a mumiikslm following the path laid out in the 
Vedas and meditating and worshipping the nmrta and the 
amurta forms of Parasiva Brahman finally realizes Para¬ 
brahman from a bodilv form into a bodiless form, and 
attains kaivalya mukti {i.e., absolute unity—unity in its 
essence) with him, just as ghee which manifests itself 
in a liquid form when it is in the stage of melting 
assumes again its original solid hardened {kdthinya) 
form, when it is allowed to cool itself. If not, to whom 
else is it possible to attain to that state of absolute 
unity with Siva.? Sruli texts like VisvCidhikb Rudro 
maharshih V'-'’ Hlranyagarbham pasyata jdyanidnam sand 
devassubhayd smrityd samyunaktu ; Vo brahmdnam 

Brahma-Sutras. II. 1. 33. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 1. 

Name of Brahman as born from a golden-egg. 

Mahopa., XI. 19. 

Ibid.. XII. 
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vidadhdti purvam\ Ydvaiveddmscka prdkinoti tasmai\ Tamhi 
devam dtmabuddhi prakdsam mumukshurvai saranam aham 
prapadye, etc., sufficiently explain in several ways what 
has been above stated. And, hence, there could be no 
room for any manner of doubt. For the text Sdnkhya- 
yojyau prithak hdldh pravadaHti na pan iitdh etc., applies. 
It is only those undeveloped young men who praise at 
length Sdnkhya yoga (which speaks of Dvaita) ; but 
never so a man of advanced knowledge [pamiita). Thus 
Krishna {i.e., Krishna Dvaipilyana) himself has given 
out that the Dvaitddvaita doctrine is what, in his opinion, 
should be preferred. And therefore a one-sided view 
(either dvaita or advaita only) is incorrect {asamanjasa). 

Sripati commenting next on IV. 4. 13, Tasya- 
bhdve sandhyavadupapattePi, says that just as in the 
Samanvayddhikaranay it was mentioned that all Vedd^tta 
ends by declaring that Bmhmaprdpti (realization of 
Brahman) is the final goal after attaining Brahma- 
gndna, so, in the same manner, it has been pointed out 
by means of the illustration of the Dvddasdha yagna that in 
conformity with the maxim that double realization (accom¬ 
plishment) is obtained, by the strength of double means, 
and that all Veddnta by the force of its virtuous merits 
proves the author’s own doctrine bkzddbhlda as regards 
jlva and Brahman. By this means, it is clearly shown 
that the method of meditation and worship of the bodily 
{sdvayavd) form of Brahman will necessarily lead to the 
realization of the bodiless {niravayava) form of Brahman. 
Sruti texts like Prapanchbpasamam sdntam sivam 
advaitam chaturiham manyante. ; vSi? dtmd savigneyak 
sivddvaitah ; Eka eva Rudro na dviliydya tasthuh ; Eka- 
meva advitlyam Brahma ; Ikshald lindn Ibkdn srujdye 

yema satyakdmah satyasankalpah ; etc., declare that after 

Sveta. Upa.,Nl.l'6. 

Atharvaiiras. 

Chch. Upa.y VI. 2. 1. 

Cf. Aitareya Upa., III. 1. Sa ikshata itndn Ibkdn loka- 
pdldmscha antiamebhyah. 
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he realizes niravayava Brahman, he will realize the further 
characteristics of Brahman, such as his advitiyatva, 
satyasankalpatva, etc. As stated in Sruii texts like 
Tasmat vd eiasmdt atmana dkd^ah sambhutah^ etc., he 
will gradually thereafter attain the three-fold qualities of 
becoming part of Supreme {pmdhdmi) Brahman by 
losing his divided power; by acquiring the Supreme 
Brahman’s power of bringing into existence by his Hid 
this cobweb of a creation consisting of bJiiita (beings) 
and bhautika (material elements) ; and during that 
Supreme Brahman’s contracted state (/.r., in his dormant 
condition), he acquires by his safyasankalpi character 
this cobweb of a world. Therefore there is no 

contradiction in creating the (real) world in his state 
of Supreme Brahman consisting of undivided [advitiya] 
and (divided) sadvitiya characters. Why ? Because of 
the proof demonstrated in the joint state of sandhyd 
(where the union of light and darkness, in the morning 
or evening) is exhibited, and also in the two conditions 
of prabddha and supti (wakefulness and sound sleep), 
when the dreaming state is experienced; as in these 
joint conditions, in the creations of the world also the 
joint condition (co-exis:ing with Brahman and separated 
from Brahman) is experienced. 

For example, in the dreaming state, according to the 
Sruti text beginning with Atha ratJidn rafhaydgd?i priithak 
srujatd and ending with Atha v^santdn pushkarinyah 
samprata srujate ^ahikarteti ; and in other texts like Yeshu 
supteshu jde^arti kdmxm kdmam purushb nirmimdiiah ; 
Tadeva sukram tadbrahma tadevdmruta muchyate i 
tasminllbkdh sritdh sarve tadunduyeti kaschana, etc. ; 


Tattt. Upa., II. 1. 

He acquires the three characteristics of the Supreme Brahman, 
during srishti, sthiti la va. 

In the state of advitiya, i.e., unity, the world is in Brahman ; 
in the divided state, i.e., it is in the sadvitiya state. 

Brahma-Sutras, IV. 4. 13. 

Kath. Upa., VI. 1, 
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the jxva, though he had never seen anything before, 
in his state of wakefulness, yet during his dreaming 
state, experiences by the aid of his good luck, the 
existence of several creations {sriskti) made by Para- 
mesvara during that state. Therefore, during his dreaming 
state, even though he is sleeping, he has two kinds of 
experience—dreaming and sleeping—which are not 
contradicted. Similarly, the doctrine of bheddbhMa is 
not contradicted even in the realized state {muktasyapi), 
because there still remains in him {the imiktd)^ the smell 
of prdrabdha {prdrabdkavdsand) which exists in prakriti 
[prakritirasti). By this, it is clearly concluded that 
when he is in Sivaloka, enjoying all the undiminished 
happiness, being absolutely freed from every vestige of 
smell of his former life, he will be in fact one with Siva 
experiencing all that of Siva himself (kevala Sivaikya 
kaivalydnubkava). Now, a doubt arises, in the second 
part of the mukti state of Siva Parabrahman, whether a 
jada or lifeless thing {/.(?., Pradhdna) can also acquire 
the characteristic of Sackchiddnanda by being one with 
him, though Pradhdna is a prdrabdhavdsand, which 
attaches itself to a mukta. The answer is that in the 
doctrine of bheddbheda, there can be no such doubt. 
Because just as chetaua and achUana and light and 
darkness, though absolutely opposite to each other in 
their character, co-exist, similarly Pradhdna co-exists 
with Siva without any contradiction, because in the 
sadvWlya character of Siva, it {Pradhdna) co-exists 
naturally. Similarly even in the case of a mukta, this 
is an acquired characteristic (in his realized condition). 

In the state of dependence {sdpekshatva) (of a mukta), 
the satyakdmalva, which is established in the Sruti 
text, Satyakdma satyasankalpa, etc., would be contradicted. 
When according to the Sruti text, Apdnipddd javand 
grihitd, etc., a rnukta has attained independence {prdpta 
svdtantrya) and has no more need for penance or medi¬ 
tation {sddhandn.tara nirapekshatayd), he having acquired the 
Svela. Upu., III. 19. 
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characteristic of sarvakartrutva, if he is to co-exist with 
Pradhana [Prakriii) as if in a dependent condition, then he 
is still seen dependent and thus a mutual contradiction 
arises. 1 he explanation for this is that no such mutual 
contradiction need be apprehended ; for the co-existence of 
advttiya and sadvitiya states (of Brahman with Pradhand) is 
generally quite possible without such contradiction. Just 
as light and darkness co-exist, Siva and Pradhaita do co-exist. 
In the Sniti text Tasmntvd efasuidt dtmana dkdiah sa>ribhu- 
iah, etc., in which the expression tasmdt stands for Pra- 
dhanat, the expression i tasmdt for Paramdtma ; from these 
{dkdsa, etc.) the existing {bhuta) and the created [b/iauttka) 
came into being ; and the indeclinable vd denotes the state of 
co-existence together, h'or Sriiti texts like Mdydntu prakri- 
tim vindydt mdyinaniti maJiHvaram \ Tasydvayava bJiutb- 
ttham vydplam sarvamidam ja<yat n Pardsya saktih vivi- 
dhaiva sruyate svdbhdvUi ptdnabala kriydchap '''^ etc., explain 
that Mdyd being dependent on Siva in the creation of the 
world, naturally co-exists with him and therefore in the Sutra 
it is stated tasyabhdve sandhyavat upapattth. Here the ex¬ 
pression tasyabhdve means Sivddlnna pradhana vikdsa sad- 
bhdve (the manifesting power of Pradhaita, i.e., subordinate to 
the will of Siva though co-existing with him) and the expres¬ 
sion sandhyavat means taunt ray a madhydvagata lingasarl- 
ram svapndvasthdcha vyavahriyate, i.e., establishes the co¬ 
existing condition of the germ of the carnal body and the 
dreaming conditions of—the scent of—previous existence. 
Just as the practice of rrieditation, as laid down in the whole 
of the Vedanta, is the n?eans (hetu) for an ignorant {mudha) 
mumnkshu to reach the stage of a rnukta, inukta dasdsii mu- 
niukshu, so does the seed of doubt in the purvapaksha lead to 
the siddhdnta. In the same way, the germ of the carnal 
body {linga&arira) is the means for the development of the 
visible material (perishable) bodily form {sthula sarlra) 
for its functions. So, Sivagndna is the means for removing 

SveJa. Upa., IV. 10. 

Ibid., VI. 8. 
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ignorance and realizing mbksha. Therefore, by way of 
‘ illustration ’ Siva Parabrahman is shown to co-exist with 
Jagat sriskti. 

Moreover, when the jlva during the period of profound 
meditation {samddJii kale) is almost on the verge of attaining 
the state of mukti, he will be experiencing that state of 
Brahman knowledge and that state of bliss {mianda), being 
absolutely free from the touch of any desire connected with 
the outside forces [hdhyeudriya), which is usually experi¬ 
enced by Sivayogins. This is explained in Sruti texts like 
Atmakridd dtmaratir dtnidnandasya svardt bhavati\ Sb'- 
hmte sarvdn kamdn saJia bralunaiid vipascki.td, etc. By this 
is meant that the jlva assumes the means for attaining 
Kailasa by assuming sdrupya. From this assumed state, 
he will realize that (condition of the absolute nnckta). In 
the Sruti text Akdsasarlraui Brahma satydtmu prdndrdmam 
mana anandam, etc., it is said that Mahakailasa which 
is the abode of Sadasiva, is realized as the result of parama 
dnanda after all desires pertaining to outside forces have 
been absolutely given up. The expression mana dnandam 
in the text (quoted above) means manasi dnandb yasya salt 
mandnandah, perfect joy in his mind. Pranesku dsaman- 
tdt ramata iti prdmdrdmah —this determines his (the 
muktds) state. It is also stated in Sruti texts like Sdnti 
samruddham amrutam, etc., which mean the mukta's 
form is that of being eternally virtuous {tat sarirasya satya- 
tvam), eternally peaceful {sdnti karatvam) and eternally 

Snpati in quoting the Sr///i text Maydntu prakrifim, etc. 
[Sveta. Upa., IV. 10) s\iggests that maya and prakriti are synonymous 
with each other and Maheivara is termed Mdyin. Out of the a^’ayava, 
the world is manifested. With this compare the view of Ananda- 
tirtha, wlio quotes the Sruti text thus :— Maydntu prakritim vindydt 
Didyinantu maheivaram i Mahdmdyelyavidycti niyatir mdhiuiticha i 
Prnkritir vdsanetyevd tarecdchd’uanta kathyate <i Anandatirtha suggests 
that Mdyd is only the will of God existing not differently along with 
Brahman but in him {vide Anandatirtha, Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya). 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid., I. 6. 

Ibid. 
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lasting {amrufatvani). I:>ven here the state of the meditator 
should also be considered, as of &ivdnanda form. An 
alternative form, denoting the same idea, is enunciated in 
the next Sutra—Bhave jd^radvat {W. A. 14). Just as the 
gross body {sthula saririi) in its state of repose assumes the 
subtle body {sukshma sarvrd) and experiences the results of 
its virtuous and sinful actions and subsequently attains 
the wakeful state of [jdaradavastha), in the same way 
at the time when Frahriti, the inert iiakti in Siva, is to 
come into play {i.e., manifests itself ), Siva Parabrahman 
exhibits himself in the two forms of sukshma and sthula 
and thereby shows the five-fold means of his creation [jagat 
srishti, sthiti, laya, tirddhdna and anugraha) and his methods 
of concealing and favoudng [lirodhwia and anugraha). By 
this, even though a mukla is free from all worldly bondage, 
yet by reason of his possessing the Lii/gasarlra, he cannot 
help undergoing all the experiences in the different worlds— 
this and the next—so that, after experiencing all, he will 
realize Siva Parabrahman. And, therefore, this Sutra 
points out that a inukta should e.xperience all (he desires). 
It is also described that even Mahadeva, the Lord of Gods, 
did several acts, such as the destruction of Vyaghrasura, 
Gajasura and Tripurasura, and the drinking of poison, 
and protecting his faithful follower Milrkandeya (in order to 
show his bhaktas that all should be done by one if it has been 
ordained he should do tuemk For it is said in Sruti texts 
like Bhidyate hridayagrauthih chchidyante sarva samsaydh \ 
Kshiyante chdsya kanndui lasniin drishle pardvare n and 
Yadd sarve pramuchyaute kdmd yasya hridi sthitdh i Atha 
7 nartyb amritb bhavatyatra Brahma samasnutb] etc., that 
one should get himself freed from all doubts, which will help 
him to shake off the ties of bondage when all his further 
karma will be at an end and Brahman realized by him. 
These and other similar texts declare that the truth of Siva’s 
true nature will only be then revealed to such of those who 
can strenuously attempt to understand it by their absolute 
absence of worldly desires and real knowledge. 

Mund. Upa., II. 2. 9. 
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Verily, according to Sriiti texts like Muktah Bivasamo 
bhavetx So’snufe sarmn kdmdu saha Brahmand vipaschiid,^^* 
etc., a mukta in the beginning having obtained a status 
equal to that of Siva as the result of his meditation and 
worship, will proceed from one heavenly place to another 
with a heavenly body and finally becomes absorbed in Siva. 

But if it is doubted how he can proceed from one 
heavenly place to another in different heavenly forms and at 
the same time continue to be on a level with Siva [Siva- 
sdmyatmm), the Sutrakfira clears the doubt in the next 
Sutra (IV. 4. 15), PrailpavaddvdAaslathd hi darsayati. 
Just as a light kept in a particular place throws its rays so 
as to light up the space surrounding it, similarly there is 
nothing strange in the dima, being only in a particular part 
of the body, throwing its light throughout the body. Even 
so, though the chaitanya {jwa) stays only within the precincts 
of the heart, its consciousness extends all over the body. 
In the same manner, here also, the same understanding is 
to prevail. A ninkta (who at first) possesses self-knowledge 
in a contracted (narrow) form is not capable of being present 
everywhere simultaneously. Because a inukla has not, in 
the state of his narrow knowledge, still grasped that particu¬ 
lar knowledge whereby he can be simultaneously present, 
whenever he likes, according to his determination, the 
Sutra uses the words tathdhi darsayati. {Similarly he, 
Dddardyana, proves.) For the Sruti text says Vdldgra sata- 
bhdgasya saladkd kalpitasyacha i Bkdgd jivah savigneyah 
sachdnantydya kalpate n etc. Similarly, the /wa gradually 
acquires a controlling power over karma and the power of 
existence in a sukshma form, just as Paramesvara, which 
enables him, as he desires, to create any number of bodies 
simultaneously so as to assume such forms and travel 
wherever he wants. For, as it is said in Sruti texts like 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. A ninktci practically becomes one on a level 
with Siva ; he enjoys all his desires along with the wise Brahman. 

Know that if the end of a hair follicle is divided into a 
hundred parts, one of the hundred parts represents the size of the 
jlva, which is capable of dividing itself ad infinitum. 
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Sa ekadha bhavati dvidh^i bhavati tridhii bhavati sahasradha 
bhavati^'^‘^ etc., that as the result of meditation and worship 
of Pararae,3vara, he out of His grace, obtains the 

power of assuming several forms simultaneously. It is to be 
understood as ascertained truth that which treats 

of the atomic character of the jlva is one which deals with 
the jlva in bondage [baddha jlva). Verily, if it is asked 
whether a mukta has, like a family man, his worldly body 
and sensory organs—/./r , worldly existence—and if so what 
the difference between the two is, the answer is, he has not. 
A mukta, by virtue of his having realized the Purushartha 
—one of the four principal objects of human life —has 

no worldly desires to locdc to, though he is connected with 
the world. On the other hand, a mukta is bent upon 
meditating upon Brahman only in all his glory. And in that 
place—in the world of the Brahman [Brahma prapancha )— 
the Sruti text Nanyat panyati Jitinyat srunbti umiyat vijdndti 
sabhumd, etc., says that a mukta experiences nothing but 
Brahman. Moreover, it is said in Sruti texts like Rial tatd 
bhavati \ Akdsa iarlram Brahma] Satydtma prdndrdmam 
manaduaudam ndntisamruddham amruiam''*-^ etc., and also 
in the texts Apuoti svdrdjyam dpridti manasampattih,' 
etc., that a mukta will obtain the happiness of his 
natural place, i.e., that of the state of Siva Parabrahman 
[Bivasya Parabrahmana’i padani). Further, after realizing 
that state, he becomes an absolute yogi who has fully realiz¬ 
ed his entire wishes in Parabrahman. If it is asked what 
further remains to be realized by a mukta, the answer is, the 
Sruti text says :—■ Vdkpatischakskushpatih srdfrapatir vignd- 
napatischa bhavati ; i.e., the state of lordship of speech 

and observation; also the lordship of hearing and knowledge, 
by which he can have command over his speech and 

Chch. Upa., VII. 26. 2. 

Dharma, arHia, kam i nwksha are the four Purusharthas. 

lie sees nothing else but Brahman, he hears nothing else but 
Brahman and he knows nothing but Brahman. Chch. Upa., IV. 1, 

Taitt. Upa., I. 6. 

Ibid., I. 6. 2. 
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knowledge. In this way, a mukta will have realized the 
high state of Sivapada in Mahakailasa and continue there for 
an endless period of time, in the purity of his affections, in 
the assembly of muktas {visvajdlam b/iavdti). What follows 
next 1 The Sruti text goes Akdsa sariram Brahmaiva, etc. 
The mukta acquires the power of Paraprakriti (the natural 
form of Brahman) and Paramasattd (the Supreme Brahman 
existence, i.e., reality) and forms himself into the all-perva¬ 
sive Parama-dkdsa wherein Pambrahma sarlra is mani¬ 
fested. And this state is called Prakd&akdnajida samarasa 
Paramasakti. This state of the mukta the actual realized 
condition of Parasiva. Here there are several of them who 
are separate from each other from time immemorial. So 
the Sruti texts declare Kdhyevduydt kah prdnydt l Yadesha- 
cikdsa dnandb na sydt i Rasovai sa/t l Rasam hyevdyam 
labdhva!'nandxbhavati i Esha hyevdnandayati i etc., from 
which it follows that the muktas will experience every kind 
oidnanda region {Brahma prapancha). Later on, agreeably 
to the Sruti text beginning with Sa eko mdmishah, etc., and 
ending with Sa eko Brahmana duauda, etc., the mukta enjoys 
dnanda (from that of a mere man) without any interruption 
{upddhi) to that of (the dnanda of) Brahman. Then as the 
Sruti text Ananddvirbkdvastdratamyena declares, the mukta 
enjoys his svardpdnanda and without any interruption will 
enjoy, among the muktas^ dnanda to the fullest extent and 
will be in the state of paripdrna. Then, as the Sruti text Sa 
eko Brahmana dnandah declares, a srotriya who is devoid 
of desires finally realizes Brahma bnidhi as a result of his 
virtuous acts, such as sacrifices, etc., and becomes fit for 
realizing Brahman {paravidydvdn). In such a condition even 
though he is in jiva, {i.e., bodily) form, he becomes a mukta 
and equal with Brahman {Bra/imanasc/ia tulya eva) and 
enjoys all dnanda. The mukta had been experiencing in this 
world through his meditation and practice of yoga even 
before he realized the dnanda state, even before he left (this) 


Taitt. Upa.., II. 7. 
Jbid., II. 8. 
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world. Therefrom, after he reaches Brahmaloka, he 
continues to experience diianda in his miikta form, beginning 
from that of the human state up to that equal to Brahman 
and ending with Brahman himself. And thus there 
can be no difference bei ween the dminda which a mukta 
experiences in his human form and that which he experi¬ 
ences after he assumes the mukta form. According to 
Sruti texts like Atb ayamiiva paramdiiandah pardprakritih; 
Para chet dnandb Brahme'i vyajd,ndt, etc., Brahmatva and 
janaikdranatva is established for the mukta. He will then be 
installed, according to the Sruti text Sais/id bhdrf^avi vdrunl 
vidyd parame vybman pratiskthitd, etc., in the ethereal 
state of Brahman. And thereby a mukta here assumes that 
great ethereal form {parauidkdsarupa sarlram) of the Brah¬ 
man in the region of Braiiman and enters into the highest 
bliss {paj'amdnanda) like Brahman himself, absolutely devoid 
of all connection with bondage or misery {Brahmana iva 
dnhkhdnu shall gab hdvb darutah). Verily, after thus real¬ 
izing the Parasivabrahma sdrupya, Brahmagndna Ibpam 
darsayati, /.<?., the mukta loses the sense of difference be¬ 
tween himself and Brahman (/>., he feels he is one with 
Brahman. For he feels no knowledge of difference between 
himself and Brahman). The Sruti text goes Prdgnena 
dtjnand samparishvaktb -ua hdhyam kinchana veda ndnta- 
ram, etc. (Being enveloped in that supreme knowledge 
of dtrna, he does not see anything else beyond himself.) 

How can a mukta, then, be said to have acquired the 
sarvaguatva, the omniscient (or all-knowing) power ? The 
reply is furnished by the Siltrakara in the next Sutra 
(IV. 4. 16) Svdpyayasampattybr anyatardpeksham dz/ish- 

kritam hi. This statement does not refer to a mukta ; but 
refers to one who feels exultant in his own self by his own 
meditation in his sushupd condition. In the Sruti text 
beginning with Sampattisrha maranam vdugmanasi sampa- 
dyate and ending with Teiah parasydm devatdydm, etc., it 
is declared that in the two states of existence, viz., 

Taitt. Upa., III. 6. ~~ ' 

Brihad. Upa., VI. 3. 21. 
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the sushupti and the niarmm^ the reaching of prdpia {i.e-, 
Brahman) is imperceptibly the same. Therefore, in 
the Sutra, the statement anyalardpeks/iam denotes that 
the stages of sushupti and mamna are almost quite the 
same for a mukta when he has reached the sarvagjia state. 
According to Sruti texts like Ndhaui khalvayanmvam 
sampraiydtmdnam jdndfyayamahamasmiti ; No evemdni 
bhutdni viudsamevdpi/d bhavati ; Sdhainatra blib^yam 
pasydmi, etc., the mukta knows himself during the 
time of sushupti and recognizes himself as a mukta without 
any perception of difference. The Sruti text Sa vd esha 
divycua chakshushd manasaitdn kdmdu pasyaoi ramate ya 
ete Brahuialdkamy'''^ etc., says that the mukta will attain the 
sarva^na state. And similarly the Sruti text Sarvam ha- 
pasyah pasyati sarvamdpiidti sarvagna, etc., states clearly 
that when he attains sarvagnatva the mukta perceives that 
there is no difference between sushupti and ina7'a7ia. And 
the saying declared in the Sruti text Etebhyd bhute- 

bhyah samuthihdya tdnyevdnuvinasyati, etc., will have been 
experienced, so that the mukta does not experience 

anything beyond himself. Therefore, according to the 
Sruti text Tasrndt prdgnmdtrnand, etc., he will have 
obtained that state of self-knowing wherein he does not, 
as stated in the Sutra, require the help of others. 

Verily, according to the Sruti text Sarves/m 

Ibkcshu kdma chard bhavati i I man Idkdn kdmdn kdma- 
rupyauusancharan, etc., the mukta can, through his 
meditation of Parasiva Brahman without any break, can 
freely travel all over the worlds {tdkas) as he wishes. If 
it is doubted how he could travel over various worlds 

simultaneously, keeping a plural number of bodies, our 

In the Chch. Upd., it is stated that in tlie sushupti state the 
jiva is enveloped by pragna, i.e., Brahman, 

itid., vni. 11 . 2. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 9. 1. 

Mukta. Upa. 

The Sruti says : Svdpyaya sampattyor anyatarapcksham dvish- 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 5. [kritam hi. 
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answer is, “ There is no need for such doubting.’’ For from 
Sruti texts like Sa no handhur janiid sa vidhdtd dhdmdni 
veda bhnvandni vihu Yafra devd amrutanidnmuh tri- 
flye dhdmmiyabhyaira ’anta ; Paridydvd prithivi yanti 
sadyah ; Parilbkdn paridi&ah parisuvah Rutasya tantum 
vitatam vivrutya tadcpa&yat tadabhavat i prajdsviti, etc., 
it is clearly proved that the imckta being absolutely 
liberated from the bondage of avidyd, enters the region 
of the all-pervading Bt ahman. The meaning of the Sruti 
text, Its/m In deva iti, is that the all-renowned Mahildeva, 
the Creator of the universe, is our father {asjndkam 
handhur jaiiitd) ; he is the cause of all our happiness and 
joys {sa vidhdtd sakalabreyasdin kartd) ; he possesses ma¬ 
jestic lustre of an extraordinary kind {dhdmdni tejdrupdni 
aprdkrutdni) ; he is the Creator of all the universe 
{bhuvandni visvdnyapi janiid) ; he is the maker of the 
eternal abode of happiness and meditation {tatra bandhu- 
tvddi ybgasya dkdma visvasya cha praydjana/n uchyaie). 
And making it the abode for the eternal company of 
bajidhus (spiritual brothers) and staying in such (happy) 
regions is the chief utility of gjidna- Yatra yasmin 
iha deve amrutam kaivalya lakshmini na sdsa aprdpya- 
ftubjhavantali devdh tadbhdvdt vedanasilah irifiye 
dyusangnake tatpade mdydtlle dhdmdni nijatejah^ 
pradhdndni svdbhimaidni abhyairayanla svikritava^itah : 
he becomes subject to the grace of Mahadeva, the posses¬ 
sor of t'ne svarupa of Parabrahman, who is the sole 
eternal well-wisher ju.st as a father and spiritual brother 
{bandhu), who finally cuts off all bondage whereby 
immortality is attained {amrutabhdvam gatdh). The mukta 
in the third stage passes to the region of Paramavybma (the 
distant sky), where his own permanent station is actively 
realized by him as the result of his meditation and worship. 
And therefore (he) is then said to have pararna prdpti, i.e., 
to have attained the realization of the Supreme. The Sruti 
text Paridydvd prithivi ya7ttip'^~ etc., says that a mukta 

Rig- Veda, X. 82. 3. 
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will, by the strength of his realized position, put forth his 
glorious lustre all throughout the aerial regions, which 
finally reach the Hiraiiyagarbha Idbas, which position he 
will then realize. Then he will cover up by his lustre far 
beyond Svargalbka. In this way, all the muktas will be in 
this condition. Verily, it is said Te,)ici sarvag^iatah satya- 
karmanah vistlrnam bhbgam taiitum vivritya bhitva punya- 
papavinirmuktah san/ah sarvapranishu tadeva MaJmdevakhya 
vasfapasyan sarvaiinakataya iadabhavat tatsvabhdvdchchd- 
bhavat tatveti sauibandhah. Having realized that state of 
sarvagnaiva, ha\dng obtained a large part of the miikta world 
and being released from the touch of all pimya and pdpa, he 
immediately sees nothing except Mahfideva. This will be 
the natural final result of the rnukta, who sees no other form 
except Mahdddva in hi/nseif {Alahddevdkhya vastapasyan 
sarvdtniakatayd tadabhaval). He will thus be existing 
ever afterwards in that state. Therefore, those who are 
called jlvas at first finally develop into the miikta state 
by virtue of the saddharma of Mahddeva and will be after- 
w'ards called after Mahdidva {Mahddeva iabda vdchydh). 
They will then be called by the designation of Ddvavmta, 
those who wall spread over to and live in the regions of the 
distant sky. In the text Fe diivd divis/iadah, etc., is fully 
described the state of these Devavmias. In the Purdnas 
also it is said: Te hi sdkshdt divishadatvantariksha- 
sadastadd, i Prlthivlshada ityantd ddva ddvavratdstimd iti. 
In this text, prilhivi implies the whole form of Brahmanda 
and the word prdkriia (in this text)’"'* implies the firma¬ 
ment {autarikska) ; dvifiyam implies the abode of Mdyd 
{Mdydpadavi) ; Irifiyam, property of dkdsa {dkdsa parydyam) 
synonymous with that form of pure sakti of Sivapada. And 
thus the muktas are those who have realized the vibhutva 
rupa {lx., the Supreme form). 

Moreover, the Sruti text Prdgnendtimmd samparishva- 
ktau na bdhyam kinchana vcda ndntarani,^'^'^ etc., states that 

Not quoted but indicated in the citation. 
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■miiktas will not have anv other knowledge about the world 
in any kind or form except that of Siva. What is said in 
this text refers only to t'nose who are tied to the bondages 
of the world, such as sleep, dream, etc. In other words, a 
miikia will have no more even the touch of a thought of any 
thing other than Siva Parabrahman. 

Thus ending his commentary on the SandhyMhikarana, 
Sripati proceeds to the consideration of the next topic, viz., 
whether muktax attain to the power of creation of the 
world, etc. Verily, if v. is said, remarks Sripati, that those 
muklas who by virtue oi: their meditation on and worship of 
Parasiva Brahman are capable of realizing saiyaxankalpatva, 
vyapakatva, sarvagnatva and other characteristics, the 
doubt arises whether they will also be in a position to bring 
into existence (by means of creation) man, etc., i.e., 

whether they will a!s) possess the powers of creation, 
protection and dissolut on of the world. Sripati answers 
the question thus raised by saying that the next Adhikarana 
sets the distinguishing marks of miiktaP'''''' Paramehaya. 
The first Sulra in this Adhi'cirana called the Jagadvya- 
paradhikaranam, is IV. 4. 17, Jagadvyapilravarjam pra~ 
ka rand dasannih Ha tvdch c/ia. 

It having been c'early shown above that those who 
meditate on and worsidja the niravayava form of Siva Para- 
brahman will realize hiva’s characteristics of puriiatva and 
vydpakatva —like the all-pervading sky—and realize Sivaha 
themselves ; and it ha/ing been also shown above that those 
who meditate upon atid worship the sdviyava form of Siva 
will realize vydpaka/va —like the light which sheds its 
brilliance on the space all round and illuminates it— svatan- 
tratva, sarvaldkavrnc/idratva, xarvakaaidvdptitva, etc., in 
the present Adhikarjjia, the distinctive marks of mnkta- 
/Imx and Paramasiva are further explained.®''® In this Sutra, 
where jagadnyapdravarjam is treated of, the state of those 

Those who have hecoine mnkUi^ through meditation on Para¬ 
siva Braliinan. 

What follows is ihe Purvapaksha argument, 
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who meditate on and worship Parasiva Brahman, absolutely 
free from the influence ivydpdra) of all thought about deva, 
gandharva, inaimshya and every other kind of thing con¬ 
nected with the worldly creation, except their own indivi¬ 
dual realization of Parasiva and his powers, is treated of. 
These only will realize the very form of Siva {Sivasyaiva). 
Such can be no other than Siva only. How? Prakarandt 
(says the Sutra). Srnli texts like Tasmad vd etasmdt 
dtmana dkdiah sambhutah i dkdiddvdyuh i vdyoragnih i agner 
dgah I adbJivah prit/iivi i prithivyd dshadhayah i dshadhi- 
bhyomiarn l anndt piiriishah i yatd vd imdni bhutdni 
jdya)ite i yena jdldni jwanti i yai prayantyabhisam- 
vi&anti i tadvijigndsasva i tad Brah)7teli dhydyi- 

tesdjiaiii pradliydyitavyatiP^'^ i sarvam idam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudreudrdste samprasuyantd etc., prove that such 
meditators on such a form of Brahman will acquire the power 
of creating the chetandchetana world— -i.e.., the characteristic 
of the living and the non-living—and also the power of creat¬ 
ing devatas as well. And the Sriitis, Smritis and Furdnas 
bear witness to the fact that such meditators will acquire 
powers to create devas and every other being except them¬ 
selves [svasarirdtirikia). Moreover, as regards the expres¬ 
sion asaninhitaivdchc/ia^ we have to observe that Sruti texts 
like Vnvddhikd Riidrd maharshih ; Vd Brahmdnant vida- 
dhdti purvani yd vai veddmscha prahindti tasniai; Tamhi 
devai 7 i diniabuddhi prakdsam mumuJzshiir vai sarama^n aham 
prapadyly'"'^ etc., state that the uiukta by virtue of his having 
acquired the power of creating devas, gandharvas, etc., like 
Parasiva Brahman in the form of Hiranyagarbha, gets into 
contact with Parasiva {sannihitaivdchcdm) and enters into his 
antaranga [antarangatvdi) {i.e., becomes closely connected 
with him or enters into his interior). He thereby becomes 
immediately separated from those other muktas who have 
not acquired the powers of creation, etc. These mukta 


Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 
AtharvaSiras. 
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are kept distant (asannihitatvdt) from those who have 
acquired the power of creation and have entered the anta- 
rafiga of Parasiva. That these {i.e., those who have not 
yet acquired the power of creation) have not got the power 
of creating the ■jagat, /was (beings), etc., is the essence of 
this Sutra. The doubt arises then whether Sniii texts 
like Yaid vd imdni bhutani jdyante/'''“ etc., give the power 
of creating /agat to those who attain miiktt through medita¬ 
tion and realize Sivatva and to Biva or only to Siva Him¬ 
self. Sruh texts like Vndd pasyah pa^yate rukmavarnam 
kartdramliam puruskam Brahma ybnim i Tadd vidvdn punya- 
pdpe vidhuya nira^ijanah paraniam sdinyainupaiti\Y- declare 
that Siva grants to nmktas Supreme Equality {paramam 
sdmyam). Also, Sruti texts like Ya atmrJ apaha/apdpmdp^* 
etc., explain that muktas obtain saiyasankalpatva and other 
powers just as Paramesvara Himself possesses. Again, Sruti 
texts like Sa yadi pitrulOkakdmo b/iavatip~‘~^ etc., declare that 
by virtue of mere deternunation {sankalpa), a mukta will be 
able to create pitrulbkas, etc. And further Sruti texts like 
Imdn Ibkdn kdmdnnl kdinarupyanusancharanp'’^ etc., state 
that the mukta is capable of every kind of creation {sarvatva 
vyapdradyotandt). And therefore the mukta is almost the 
same as Paramesvara {Paramesvara sdmye sankalpa- 
ydgdchchd). And thei'eloi'e a mukta, like Paramesvara, will 
have assumed the power of creation. Thus argues the 
Purvapakshin. The answer to this doubt is : Jagad- 
vydpdravar/am, i.e., according to this Sutra, he is excluded 
from /agadvydpara, i.c, creation of the world, etc. The 
meaning of /agadvydpara is nikhila chetandchetana svarupa 
sthiti pravruttibheda nlyamanam, i.e., the powers of 
creation, controlling, etc., of the whole animate and 

Of a lower kind—those who have not got the power of 
creation. 

Taitl. Upa., III. 1. 

Mund. Upa., III. J. 3. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 7. 
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inanimate world and their different states of existence. Tad 
varjam, ix., that is excluded. What is excluded ? Nimsta 
nikhila tirbdhanasya nirvyaja BrahindnubJiavampam 
mtiktasya aisvaryain. In the bliss that the miikta has 
earned, he is excluded from obtaining all the further hidden 
powers of the genuine {niyvydja) Brahman and the state of 
his further enjoyments. How ? Prakarandt 7iikhila jaoan- 
niyanianam hi Parasiva Bi'ahma prakrityciindmndyatb. The 
original power of creation, powers of control, etc., are solely 
ordained and reserved by Parasiva Brahman as declared by 
the Srutis. Sruti texts like Yatbvd iindni bhutCini /dyautep'^'' 
Dydvdpi'ithivl janayan dcva ekah Somadi pavade janitd 
matludm, etc., declare that uniktas cannot commonly earn 
the characteristic (imsauigachchatx) power of creation, 
etc., of the world possessed by Brahman. This is an 
extraordinary power (for the Muktajlva) to possess. (It is 
a power that cannot be claimed by him—for it is reserved 
to Brahman).''’'’^'* Similarly Sruti texts like Sadevasaumye- 
dam agra dsitp^''^ Rkain evadvitlyam; Tadaikshata bahu- 
sydm prajdyeyeti ; Tattejd'sriijata ; Yadd taniastam na diva 
na rdtrih na san na chdsachchiva eva kevalah ; Tadaksharam 
tatsavitur varenyam pragimcha tasnidi prairutd piirdm 
Brahma vd idani eJcam eva agra dslt i Tadekam sannavyabhd- 
vdt; Tachchreydrdpain atyasru jata kshatram ydnyetdni deva 
nakshatrdni; Indrd vantnah sonio rudrah parjanyb yamb mrii- 
thyur tsdnah; Atmdvd idam ekam eva agra dslt; Ndiiyat 
kinchana mishat; Sa ikshata Ibkdn asrujata; Sa imdn Ibkdn 
asrujata; Eka eva rudrb na dvitlydya tasthe ; beginning with 
Yah prithivvdni tishthan prithivyd antare and ending with Ya 
dtmani tishthan, etc., declare that Parasiva Brahman is quite 
peculiar in his characteristics which are indescribable in 
respect of his powers of creation, etc., of the universe 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

= Rig-Veda, X. 82. 3. 
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and such characteristics cannot be attributed to a mukta, 
who cannot partake of any part of such vyapdra 
(creation of the world, etc.). Moreover, while Sruti 
texts like Hiranyagarlh'uih samavartald<^re, bkufasya jdiah 
patir eka dslt; Sui'yrichundrautasait d/idld yailm- 
purva}7i akalpayat ; Eki eva Ndrdymia d.fit; Ndu'dvci,- 
ndt Brahma jdyate ; Ndrdvandt Riidrd /nya/d ; Eka ha vai 
Ndrdyana dsin na Brahuid iieddna/j etc., declare openly 
that Hiranyagarbha, Naraya :a and others are evidently 
empowered with the powers of creation, etc., of the world, 
how can it be said, that to Siva Parabrahman alone is 
reserved jagad janmd4Udraiia, etc. Thei'efore why should 
not jagatkdra^mlvam be attributed (without contradiction), 
in a similar way, to itnkUis as well The answer is 
propounded in the next Sdtra IV. 4. 18, Pratyakshdpa- 
dHdnneli climncuiliikEirika maud alas fhdkieh. 

The expression PraiyakshdpadEMt in the Sidra 
explains the meaning of SnPi texts like Iliranyagarbhah 
samavarlatdgrc, etc., which explain in a self-evident manner 
that Hiranyagarbha, Upiandra, etc., have the power of 
the creation of the world. If it is asked that Siva 
Parabrahman is not the only one who is capable of 
creating the world, Sruti texts Dhydyitemua/n 
pradhydyitavyam, Sarvam idani Brafuna Vishnu Rudren- 
drdste samprasuyaiilep''^ etc., state that just like Siva, 
Hiranyagarbha, Narayaoa, etc,, though they have the 
power of creation, yet they cannot claim equality with 
Siva Parabrahman. Why.? Because (the Suttai states 
that) adhikdrika inanlalasthdkte.h, i.e., the charge of 
superintending creation was given to Hiranyagarbha, 
Indra, etc., out of the grace of Paramasiva, so that they 
may, within their re.spective domains, Vaikuntha, etc., 
create the w^orld, according to his specification {upadHa). 
Also, Sruti texts like Tena devd ajayanta sadhyd 
rushayascha ye, etc., declare that Siva Parabrahman alone 

Mahopa., X. 19. 
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can bring into existence the devas and every other kind 
of creation, while secondary {avantara) creations could 
only be done by Hiranyagarbha, etc., he himself being 
in them and guiding them. 

Moreover, if it is asked that, according to Srnti 
texts like Sa svarat hkavati; Tasya sarveshu lokeshu 
kdmacharb hhavati; I man Ibkciu kdtnCinni kdmarupya 
nnsancharan etc., a jnukta can derive all powers 

relating to the world {jagadvydpdra) just like Para- 
mesvara, the reply is “ It is not so”. These Sruti texts 
mean that the mukta having undergone several changes 
has at last realized the vihhuti state of Parasiva 
Brahman, so that he can freely take any kind of divine 
body [divya i^anra) and enjoy like Brahma, Indra and 
Upondra, as he pleases. Apart from that, he will have 
no control over the world {Tasmdt na jagadvydpdrah). 
If it is doubted whether even though a mukta becomes 
free from the bondage of the world, he should still, 
even in his realized state (of mukta), experience only 
happiness, continuing at the same time in the circum¬ 
scribed position {baddhasseva) of a subordinate being 
{antavadevaf^'' and whether all that he has attained is 
only a limited (alpa) kappincss (bkoga), the following 
Sutra (IV. 4. 19) removes this doubt:— Vikdrdvarti cka 
tatkdki stkitimdka. The meaning of this Sutra is vikdre, 
janmddike na vartata itk^vikdrdvarti; -nirdhuta nikkila 
vikdram, nikkila kdya praiyauika kalydjiaikatdnam nira- 
tisaydnandam Parasiva Brahma savibkuiikam sakala kalydna- 
gunam anubhavati muktah. After mukli, the mukta is abso¬ 
lutely free from further changes (vikdra); he will have 
abandoned by then all that he should have left behind ; 
and he is fit to enjoy all happiness and pleasure, without 
any abatement in it, along with Parasiva Brahman, in the 
fullness of his realized condition {savibhutikam). A mukta 
enjoys every blessing and eminence. A mukta by reason 

7'aitt. Upa., HI. 10. 6. 

Antavatycia. 
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of his having entered into {antavgatdf^^ Parasiva Brahman 
will cease to undergo farther change and therefore he is 
called the enjoyer of “bhukta bhoga” {t.e., bhuktabhbgyatva). 
That is, existing in Parabrahman, without further change, 
and enjoying limitless happiness is the state of a nmkla while 
he exists in Parabrahman.®*’ Sruti texts like Yada hyevai- 
sha efasininnadrisye aiYitme. aniriiktb anilayane abhayam 
pratishlham vindate ; A/Jia sd'b/iayam gatb bhavati; Rasb 
vai sah ; Rasam hyevayam labdhva"nandlbhavail etc., de¬ 
clare that the mukta enjoys the state of full blessed happiness 
in that mukta's w'orld in which he exists. Other Sruti 
texts like Tasimn Ibkah sntdh sarve tadu ndtyeti kaschana, 
say that the mukta lives in that blessed world along 
with all others, without any diminishing of happiness and 
therefore he will be near Parabrahman, in him enjoying 
his realized condition like others enjoying full happiness. 
Sruti texts tike Sarvbshu Ibkeshu kdmachdro bhavati, 
etc., declare to the same effect that the mukta can exist 
as he pleases throughout the mukta world. Moreover, as 
regards those .fwm (sages) who are nityamuktas and who 
inhabit the Kailasa of Paramasiva, who always move 
about as they desire, as stated in the Sruti text Kdmdnnl 
kdmarupyanusaHcharaiiY^ etc., who could transform them¬ 
selves into any kind of form and who are quite free from 
all worldly ties, Sruti texts declare that they are absolutely 
possessed of ichchdsakti, qimuasakti and kriydbakti by which 
they can immortalise themselves in absolute happiness and 
self-effulgence and enjoy Sivasdmarasya (equality with Siva), 
and can exhibit the full Sarva StivatmakabkCivad'^'^ Again, 
Sruti texts like Ahamanvamahainannamahamannam ; A ham 


Aiilargjta or Anlari;ama : in ; into ; tjetween ; in the middle ; 
inside ; within ; interior. 

I’iiis i.s a condition (j hitinidhal) 

'Faitt. Upa., II. 7. 

Ibid., III. 10. 5. 

Tlie stress is on bhdra, t.e., the mukta gets that peculiar sta 
or condition of possessing the endearing form of ,^iva ; he exhibits the 
condition of Sivahood. 
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annado'hamannado'hamaimadah etc., declare similarly to 
the same effect. And so the experience of a mukta is thus 
clearly shown. Further, Sruti texts like Trishu dhamasu 
yadbhojyam bhbkta bhbgascha yadb/iavel^^^~ Tebliyo vilaksha- 
nah sdks/il chinmdtrb'ham Sadasivah II Mayyeva sakalam 
jdiam mayi snrvam pratishihitam i Mayi sarvam layam ydti 
tad Brahrnddvayam nsmyaham n Anbraulydii a/iameva 
tadvamnahdnahasn vUvamidam vichitram i Piird/anb’ - 
ham puriishdhaimm hiranmaybham Bivarupamasmi II etc., 
declare that a jivamnukta obtains the Bivaiva with 
the designated characteristics {iipalakshaua) of Bivatva, 
possessing the ail-pervasive character of the sky and 
knowledge of Siva like Vamadeva and the like.®”® Those 
jwanmuktas have the form of Siva, enjoy the form of Siva, 
and enjoy all the powers of Ichchdmkti, Gndiiasakti and 
Kriydsakti except that of creating the world, etc. The term 
Ahani (Self) is used in the Sruti text {Ahamannamp'^^ 
etc.), to convey the idea of superiority and emulation to 
which state the mukta is raised in order to show him¬ 
self in comparison with devas, men and others, who 
are indistinguishable in creed and who possess such charac¬ 
teristics. Here the word “ ” should be understood 

to mean that the state of a mukta is Biva himself and with 
all his full qualities {Sakata chidachit prapanchdvagdhitvena 
paripurnatvdchcha). In this wise the next Sutra (IV. 4. 20) 
Darsayataschaivaui pratyakshdiiiimdiie, should be inter¬ 
preted. In the previous Adhikarana, it was said that the 
mukta who is a pratyagdtmd (reflected form of Brahman) but 
subject to niyamana and to the control of Paramapurusha 
Paramasiva, cannot have the right to jagadvydpdra (creation, 
etc., of the world) and control of the jagat. By the expres¬ 
sion vydpdra\% meant nikhila jagamiiyamanarupah, i.e., the 
chief controlling power of all the worlds and their creation. 

Tatft. Vpa., III. 10. 

Matid. Upa., 1.5. 

Vamadeva is the name of a sage, said to have been an incar¬ 
nation of Siva. 

Tain. Upa., III. 10. 
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Sruti and Smriti texts such as B/ilskdsmddvalali pavate, 
B/nshodeli suryah ; Bkl.d’dsmdda(rjiiscPta iiidmsidia mrutyiir- 
dhdvati pancharnalyp'^'' t.!.asya vd aksharasya pva^dsane gdry%\ 
Surydchandramasaii zd/dhrutau tis/ifha/ah, etc. ; texts like 
Es/m sarvesvara esim bhutddhipatUt es/ia b/iutnpdia esha 
seturvidhdranah eskd;n lbkdndi>i asainbhT’ddyap'^^ etc. ; 
Apa (iva sasar/ddan idsu ■m.ryamapdsrujat \ the following 
text from Maim Smr:ti, : Sivendlpdditam fHidiia parira- 
kshyate punah Sive Ma 'iddevc liyate sachardcliaram ; state¬ 
ments in the fbatdtapa'd.vA many other texts declare that Siva 
alone is the cause of creation, etc. Srnti texts such as 
Niranjanah paramani sdvtyaniupaiti ; Mulct ah Sivasanid bha- 
vatip'^^ etc., declare tha; muk/as attain only a state equal to 
that of Siva and attaiji to sameness (samo, /.c., identity or 
equality) with him zuitlioiit acquiring his other powers, 
such as jagatkdranatva, etc., and therefore to such nmktas 
as appear as Siva {Sivavaiteskdm) it is but right that they 
cannot have the power of jagadvydpdra as it is excluded 
from their purview."'’® Sniti texts like Ekd vishnur mahad- 
bhuiam prilkagbhutdnyanekaAa/t, etc., and Padosya visvdb/m- 
tdni iripddasya amrutam divip'^''' etc., declare that the expres¬ 
sion visvdbhutdini denotes the infinite, innumerable and 
unending Brahmandas which are existing and Ndrdyana, 
Indra, Hiranyagarbha, etc., stand for the animated creation 
among them and Bhupati stands for Paramasiva ; and 
the Sruti text Tripddasya amrutam divP'^^ stands for the 
Satchiddnanda Sivapada which characterizes the remaining 
three-fourths of the wcrld. And, therefore, Paramasiva 
surpasses all the three (Brahma, Vishnu and Kalarudra) 
in greatness. 

And, therefore, though according to the text of the 
Mdnddkya Upanishad, Sivam advaitam chaturtham 

Tain. C/pa., II, 8. 

Britiad. Upa., III. 8. 9. 

Ibid., VI. 4. 22. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

'I'his defines limit of Sdmarasya set down by Sripati. 

Tain. Upa., III. 12. 
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manymite sa dima sa vigneyah ; and the text of the 
Taititriya Upanishad. Yd vedddau svarah prdktd veddiitd cha 
pratishthitah \ Tasya prakriti Ihiasya yak parah sa mahes- 
varah, etc., which mean that the jlvanrnukla attains that 
form equal to or same as Mahesvara {paratvam mahesvara 
sdmya^vam) which denotes akdrdkdramakdrdtmaka 
Brahma Vishnu Kdlarudra and that though he attains 
to paramasdmyitva, yet the statement jagadvydpdravarjam 
is not contradicted. Verily, though the mukias are excluded 
from the powers of Mahesvara (such as jagad janma, etc.), 
yet both the Sruti and Smrili texts, such as Niranjanah 
paramam sdrnyam upaiti Mukiassivasamd bhavet, etc., de¬ 
clare without contradiction that Ts mukta is entitled to obtain 
paramasdmyatva. This contradiction between the Sutra 
and the Srutis is unavoidable [diirnivdrah, i.e,, difficult 
to ward off). To meet the doubt {diankya) arising from 
this apparent contradiction, the Sutrakara propounds the 
next Sutra (IV. 4. 21) Bhdgamdtra sdmyalingdchcha. In 
this Sutra, the expression Bhdgamdtra establishes that the 
mukta is entitled to enjoy all that is granted by the Srutis, 
viz., the state of Brahman within the limits prescribed for 
those who meditate on the Murta Parasiva form of Para- 
brahman and nothing more. The expression lingdchcha 
denotes that with the exception of the power of -jagadvyd- 
pdra, reserved to Paramesvara alone, he can enjoy every 
other form of happiness {;i.e., every power except jagad- 
vydpdra). But if it is said that muktas generally have 
jagadvydpdra without contradicting Sruti texts like Sd'snute 
sarvdn kdmdn saha brahmand vipaschitd,^'^^ etc., and that a 
miikta is equal to Paramapurusha Siva in all his enjoyments, 
then the reply is that the expression Lingdt''''^^ in the 
Sutra restricts his power for enjoyment with Paramasiva. 
Hence the expression jagadvydpdravarjam: excepting 
jagadjanmadikdranatva, etc. Even though the mukta 
meditated upon the formless form of Siva Parabrahman, 


Mund. III. 1. 3. 

Sveta. Upa., 111. 8. 

Linga means distinguishing mark or characteristic. 
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yet that particular power of jagalkaranatva can never 
be obtained by the muktajivas; even though they be 
devas, manushyas, etc., they can never aspire to get it, 
even if they obtained many other kinds of forms among 
muktas. Sruti texts like Esha Iiyevdnandayati,'^'^^'' etc., de¬ 
clare that there is a graded {taratamyd) difference 
between the worshipper and the worshipped, in what is 
attained and what is aimed at (for attainment). Such a thing 
also is not in contradiction (to the Sruti texts), for we read 
in the S/eiuida, Yadyapi bheddpay^ame sdmbaiavdham ua 
mdmaklnastvam ; Sdmudrd hi iarany^ah kvachana samudro 
na tarangah^ etc., and Yadd sarve pramuchycvite kdmd yasya 
hridi sthitdh ; Atha viarlhyd'mrutd hhavafi yatra Brahma sa- 
maSitute Na tntra prdtidnndfkrdmante talraiva samava- 
liyante; etc- These texts declare that those who medi¬ 
tate upon the formless lorm of Siva Parabrahman attain 
that knowledge which makes them realize all their desires 
for obtaining Sivatattva soon after the linyasarira^^^ is de¬ 
stroyed. Sruti texts such as Gndtvd sivam sdniim atyanta- 
meti, Na sa punardvartate ua sa ptcnardvarlateP^^ etc., 
declare that the mukta enters into that state of Sivatattva, 
after which he has no punardvriiti (no turning back). As 
the meditation and worship of vydpaka Brahman in a parti¬ 
cular form is unreal just as the rope which is mistaken for a 
serpent, similarly mukti is not realizable through meditation 
and worship of such an unreal form of Brahman. So, the 
answer to the question whether mukti is realizable through 
meditation and worship of such a form of Brahman who 
is nirguna and nirvisdsha, thereby postulating punardvritti, 
is that as declared in Sruti texts like Sdsnute, sarvdn 
kdmdv. saha {Brahmand)p^'^ etc., a baddha jiva also will 
attain through meditation such a state of Brahman as the 

Tain. Br., III. 2. T2. 

Kafha Upa., VI. 14. 

The subtle frame di body, the indestructible original of the 
gross or visible body. Cf. Panchakdia. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 14. 

Ibid., III. 8. 
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result of his full realization. And if it is doubted whether 
such a thing is possible, the next Adhikarana {Andvriiti 
sabdddhikaraimi//) ensures that position as the result of 
the firm truth definitely declared throughout all the Vedas 
and Siddhdiiias. 

This Adhikarana consists of one Sutra (IV. 4. 22), 
Andvrittisabddtandvrittisabddt. In the previous Sutra, it was 
declared that a miikta will, by virtue of meditation, power 
and bhakti realize sd/dkya, saruakdmdvdpti and sdrnya with 
satyasankalpa sarvachelaiidchetana prapaiickddhika bhakta- 
pnrdd/nna paraniakdrnnika Umdpati, who is Parabrahman 
but does not attain to ja^atkdramtva, which is an extraordi¬ 
nary [annnyasddhdrana) dharma. That is, Umapati Para¬ 
brahman has got this power solely in him. In this 
Sutra (IV. 4. 22), in accordance with Sruti texts like 
Drakmaviddpndti param Brahmavid Brahmaiva bliavati ; 
Tarati sdkani dtmavit; Gndtvd Swam santim atyantamPdi 
and Tattvamasi, etc., it is declared that those who meditate 
upon and worship the form of niravayaua Brahman will 
realize Brahmdtmakatva. So, according to the Ldliarasddi 
nydyap^'^ a mukta by virtue of his meditation on that 
(formless) form of Paramesvara alone will naturally realize 
SivatatlvaP'^-' He has no p!inardvritti]ust like a pdsabaddha 
jlva. 

But in the text Umdsahdyam parameAvaram prabhum 
triPchanam ifilakaytluDu praidntam i Dhydtvd munir- 
gachcliati bhutaydnim samastasdkshim tarnasah parastdt 
it is declared that those who worship the mdrtd form of 
Parasiva will realize that extraordinary state of existence, 

Minid. Upa., III. 2. 9. 

““ Sr da. Upa., IV. 14, 

J!y the u.se of the juice of a plant, a base metal is turned 
into gold. 

Taltva-. The true .state ; the real nature of the human soul 
or the material world as being identical with the Supreme Spirit per¬ 
vading the universe. It should be noted that he attains Siva/va 
and not Farasivalva, wiiich is an a/ianyasddhdrana dharma referred to 
by Sripati. 

Kairatya Upa. 
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i.e., attaining S>ivatva, afier absolutely shaking off all their 
worldly qualities. Also, Sruti texts like Vedanta 
vigndiia sunischitdrthdh sanydsaydadt yatayah &uddhasattvdh i 
Te Brahmalbketu pardntakdle pardmrntdt parhnuchyanti 
sarve, etc.;°^“ S'a khalvevanivartayanydvaddyusham Brahma- 
Idkarn abhisampadyate, ; A'a cha punandvartate na cha pima- 
rdvartate, etc., declare that those who meditate upon and 
worship the murid form of Mahcsvara, after realizing all 
that they desire and aftei' enjoying it in Brahmaloka along 
with Parasiva Brahman, will finally cease to turn back 
(iia cha pnnardvartate) ; and thereafter, it is in evidence in 
the Srutis that they will attain, in accordance with the 
Bhramarakita nydya^ because of their fullness of knowledge 
{vigndna paripurna bhdvcnd), Sivasdyujya siddhi. 

This Sutra teaches in its essence that those baddha- 
jlvas who meditate on and worship the nmrtd form 
of Parasiva Brahman will attain the never-returning 
state {pnnardvriitir na samb/iavatill suirasnchita suksh- 
mdrthah). Sruti texts like Unidsahdyam ParamtHvaram 
prabhumP^'^' etc., declare also that those who meditate 
upon and worship the viurta Brahman will also attain 
Sivataitva, and thus, agreeably to the Sruti text, Tarati 
sokam dtmavit, amurta brahmdpdsakas will be absolutely 
free from the touch of the sorrows flowing from family 
life. And if it is asked whether both /nuriopdsakas 
and amurtopdsakas will alike realize apunardvritti, then 
the answer is that, as stated in Sruti texts like So Suite 
sarvdn kdmdn saha B rah maud, vipaschitetip^'^ etc., murta- 
brahmdpdsakas will attain sarvakdmdvdpti, i.c., all their 
desired states in niiikti, we state that Sruti texts like Yadd 
sarve pramuchchyante kdmd yasya hridi sthitdh I Atha 
martyd'mritd bhavati yalra Brahma samaiimle p"^^ Atmdnam 
chedvijdniydt ayamasmiti purushah; Kimichchan kasya 
kdmdya iarlram anusanchavet, etc., declare that all those 

Chch. Upa., VUI. 15. 1. 

Kaivalya Up a. 

Sveta. Upa., III. 8. 

Katha Upa., VI. 14. 
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who have realized the real knowledge of Brahman will 
obtain all their desires (sarva kdma) whether they be 
murtabrahmbpdsakas or others and to them there will be 
no punardvrif-ii. 

Moreover, texts like Kdmdmn kdmarTipyanusancha- 
raiip^'^ etc., declare that vnikfas who meditate upon murta 
Brahman will attain the power of assuming any kind 
of form they like and enjoy every kind of happiness 
[bhbga) they like. And this is self-granted by the Sruti 
text Kaririiivatn arthdt siddhyali. Further, Sruti texts 
like Piinyachitb Idkah kskiyate kannachitd lokah kshlyaie ; 
Jybtishimncna svargakdmd yajeta ; Kshvne piiiiye martya- 
Ibkarn vimnlif-'^ etc., declare that just as those who 
get their existence in the world as soon as they finish 
the enjoyment in svarga, similarly those bhaktas who 
realize Kailasa, may also chance to come to the 
world, if they so desire. Texts like Parikshya Ibkdn 
karmachitdn Brdhmand uirvedam dydti; Ndstyakritah 
kritena ; etc., declare that those who have completed their 
karma, and are entitled to mdks/ia, do not any more 
enter the world as they have finished with it. If it 
is doubted whether a nmkta, by virtue of his meditation 
on murta Brahman, cannot on any account realize eternal 
mukti, we declare that Sruti texts like Te Brahmalbke 
tu pardntakdle; Ndrdyanah param Brahma tattvam 
Ndrdyaiiah parakp-^ etc., state that the term Brahma 
{Brahma iabda) refers, according to customary usage, to 
Chaturmuklui only and therefore one should realize only 
those regions {i.e., the regions of Chaturmukha, i.e., 
Brahma). And for those who worship the form of 
Narayana as Parabrahman, they will also obtain those 
regions where Narayana is Parabrahman, according 
to customary usage. And therefore the term “Brahma” 
is common to Chaturmukha and Ndrdyaim. And these 
will gradually, after several generations, realize the 

'Jailt. Upa., III. 10. 5. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 14. 3. 

Mahdpa., XI. 10. 
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forms of Chaturmukha and Ndrayana without experiencing 
a turning back {puiiardvritli). With regard to the rest, 
cannot eternal mukti be obtained by those who medi¬ 
tate upon and worshij) the sdvayava form of Brahman ? 
The answer is andvrif'isabddf aiidvrit/isahddL Accord¬ 
ing to Sruti texts like Dva vdva Brahmand rupe murtanchd- 
murtam eva dm f-- Tadddi inadhydnta vilntmmekam vibhum 
chiddnandam arupam idbhutain; Umdsakdyani parames- 
varam prabhum trildchanain nilakantham praHdntam 
etc., Siva Parabrahman has two forms, mravayava and 
sdvayava. Texts like Virdpcb/iyd viivarupebhyascha 
VO naind namah, etc., found in the Satamdriya, declare 
that devout followers {bhakfdndm) can realize both the 
forms. Both those who meditate upon and worship the 
mur/d and amurtd forms of Brahman will attain to 
andvritti, because it is so declared in the Veda. Also 
SruH texts like Dhydlvd umnir^adichati hhutaydnimp'-^ 
etc., definitely predicate andvritti particularly to those 
who meditate only u])on the murta form, while texts 
such as Yathd nadyah svandamdiidh sanindre astam pack- 
cha^Ui ndmarupe vihdya i Tafhd vidvdn ndmardpdd 
vimuktah pardtparam purusharn upaitt divyam f’-'' Esha 
samp rasddo's mat sartrdi samutthdya par am jydti rupa- 
sampadya svena rupena abhinis/ipadyatep'-'^ predicate 
apunardvritti, i.e.^ no coming back again (^>., into the 
world). 

As regards those ivho are dmurtdpdsakas (those who 
meditate upon the formless form of Brahman), they will enjoy 
well all their desires (sarvdn kdimdn) in the company of 
Brahman {saka Brahmana). In the A/v^Atext {Sd'snute sarvdn 
kdmdn saha Brahmand), the peculiar characteristics of the 
baddhajiva (the -jlva in bondage) are seen and how it realizes 
Brahman in enjoying all its desires. Sruti texts like 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Ibid. 

Mimd. Upa.. II. 1. 

Chch. Upa.. VIII. 12. 14. 
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Aptakdmah purnakdmd nishkdmo jlrnakdmd bhavati, 
etc., clearly prove that muktdtmans realize just like 
Brahman himself in the same measure as Brahman) 

all the characteristics of Brahman and acquire the in¬ 
dependence of Brahman for attaining all their desires. 
If bondage is admitted to exist by the learned {vidushdm), 
then, according to texts like So'kdmayata bahusydm 
prajdyeyali, etc., it is absurd that even Brahman should 
have certain desires—'which ends in ativydpti. Sruti 
texts like Yadd sarve pramiichyante kdmd yasya hridi 
sthiidhp-'' etc., predicate that those who meditate upon 
and worship Parasiva Brahman without any desire 
{nis/ikdnia sritii) will, at the end of their lives, realize 
Parasiva {Paradiva prdpii) having destroyed in course 
of time all kinds of bodily form. If this were not the 
case, then, those sages such as Vamadeva, Suka, Agastya, 
Dadhichi, and others, who are jwanmukias, and others 
like Indra, Upihidra and Hiranyagarbha would not 
realize what they wanted. Sruti texts like Kdmdnnl 
kdmarupyanusancharanp'^^ etc., have admitted that muktas 
will realize Sivasdldkya {i.e., realize eternal undiminishing 
happiness with ;5iva). Also, while Sruti texts like 
Sradd/id bhakli dkydna ydgddave/ii; Atmdnam aranim 
kritvd praimvancha ultardranim ; Dhydna nirmathand- 
bhydsdt pdiarn dahati paudita/i '‘'~^ i Ksharani pradhdnam 
amritdksharam harah kshardtmand visate deva ekah 
TasydbhidJiydndt ydjaiidt tattvabhdvdt bhuyaschdnte visva- 
mdyd nivrittih ; Amrifasya devadkdrayio bhuydsam ; Bari- 
rammt vichars/ianam ; Triyantbakam yajamahe sugandhim 
pushti vardhanam; Urvdrukamiva bandhandt mrutydr 
muksJnyamdmrutdi Ati/idvd’re drashtavyah srdtavyd 
mantavyd nididhydsitavyahw'^^" definitely enunciate that 


Brthad. I'pa., VI. 4. 7. 
TatU. Upa., III. 10. 5. 
Katvalya Upa. 

Svela. Upa., I. 10. 
Atharvasrras. 

JirUiaa. Ufa., II. 4, 5- 
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bhakti and dhyana of Parasiva Brahman through dhydna, 
dhdrana, pujd, namaskdra, sravana, etc., will enable the 
mukta to attain the bodily form of Parasiva Brahman 
[sdkshdt Para^ivaprapat'i). The procedure adopted in the 
method of meditation and worship through sacrificial offer¬ 
ings, such as /ydiiskloma, etc., will make a mukta get 
back into creation again. 

Sruli texts like \ dvaddyusham Brahmalbkam abhi- 
sampadyate na cha pini irdvartatef '^^^ etc., declare that the 
expression Brahmalbka should be interpreted as applying 
to the world of Chaturmukha^ as stated in the Srutis, 
Purdiias, etc. Therefore, such of those as meditate upon 
the form of Chaturmukka. Brahma will realize only his 
world. Sruti texts like Tvam dcvdndm Brdhmafidndm 
adhipatih ; VishnuJi kshatriy'mdm ad/iipatihf'^'^ etc., and 
Smriti texts like Brdhmoudndm Sivb dbvaJi kshatriydndm tu 
Mddhavah, etc., declare that Vishnu is the deity of the 
Kshatriyas. And as Nfirayana does not combine in 
himself the kdrya and kdrauatva, and lacks the overlordship 
over the Trinity {murtifraydtltatva, etc.), Parabrahmatva 
cannot fitly go with Narayana. Mahbpanishad texts 
such as Ndrdyanah Parambrakma, etc., settle that Siva 
who is the overlord of Narayana is Parabrahman. 
Later on, in the texts Brahmddhipalir Brahmanbdhipatir 
Brahma 8ivb me astii Saddsivbm ; Ritarn salyaiu param 
brahma punish am krishnapiuaalam; Urdhvaretam viru- 
pdksham visvarupdya vai uamb uamah etc., the words 
Siva and Brahma are clearly used synonymously, just 
as ghata, kumbha and kalasa are. In the Mdndukya 
text Prapauchbpasamam sdnlam uvam advaitam chatur- 
tham manyante; Sa dtmd sa vigneyah ; and in the 

Srn/i texts predicate Sivasaks/idlkdra to those who offer 
dhydna, dhdrana, etc., through bhak.'i and dhydna, there being no 
punardvritlt iox them; but to those who offer sacrifices, there is 
punardvritti for them and so tiiey will get back to creation. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. l.h. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Mahdpa., X, U. 
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Kaivalya text beginning with Uiiidsnhdyam paramesvaram 
prabhum trUbchanam mlakaiiiham pramiitam'^'''' and ending 
with Sa Brailmd sa Btvah sa Harih sendrah so’ksharah para- 
malt svardtp''^' Siva alone is spoken of as the overlord above 
the Trinity {murfilrayatiiatva). And also the AI/iarvasiras 
texts Dliydyitemnani pradhydyitavyam ; Sarvamidam Brahma 
VtsJmu Rudrcudrdsle samprasuyanle ; and &iva eko dhye- 
yah ii.’vamkarah sarvamanyat pariJyajya, declare that every 
deity other than Siva is prohibited for purposes of medita¬ 
tion. The expression Hivaniknra plainly indicates, agreeably 
to the Bhramarakita iiydya., hivam karbfiti sivamkara which 
means that the meditation makes the bhakta get Siva’s own 
form {svasvariipa praddyakafvain). The word Bhagavdn is 
generally seen used in the case of Indra, Upendra, IJinendra, 
Chandra, Yatindra, etc., in worldly language'’’^® {/>., in com¬ 
mon parlance). The word Dhao-avdn is also used in connec¬ 
tion with Siva in (he Sveidsvefara Sruti, Brahmakdnda, etc., 
for example in texts like Sarvdnana sirbgrlvah sarvabhuta 
guhdmyak i Sarvavydpl dm Bliagavdn tasmdt sarvagatah 
Sivah II etc. And also in the text of the Atharvanaiiras \ 
Yb vai Ruxirah sa Bhagavdn yascha Brahma i Yb vai Rudrah 
sa Bhagavdn yascha Vishnuh ; etc. The expression Bhagavdn 
is frequently used for “Siva” as an attribute. Also, in the 
&atarudrlya, in the text namaste astu Bhagavan Visvesva- 
rdya Mahadevdya, etc. Similarly such expressions like 
“ Bhagavdn ” have been applied to deities other than Siva in 
common worldly parlance. But we should hold that there is 
a difference between the word as used in the Sruti texts and 
as used in common worldly parlance. The former must 
be admitted as indicating a more appropriate and stronger 
{bal'iyastvdi) usage. And therefore the word “ Bhagavdn ” 
is chiefly applicable to no other deity but Siva. 

Sripati’s Final Summing up. 

Thus at the commencement of the figndsa, in discus¬ 
sing the first Sutra {Athdtb Brahmajigndsa), it was 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Mahdpa., XI. 19. 

'I'he text has laukika praybga. 
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concluded that a mumiiksliM should, after discussion, know 
Brahman. In this connection, the argument relating to the 
nirviseshatva of Brahinan was completely repudiated 
{nirastah) and Brahman was proved to be savUesha. In the 
second Sutra {Jamnddyasya yatah) it was, agreeably to the 
maxim Lakshana-pramUnddlfind hi vas/u sidd/iihp'-'-' clearly 
proved that in order to realize Brahman, the characteristics 
(of Brahman) should be clearly understood. And the 
characteristics of Brahman {viicshatva) are fully borne out in 
the second Sutra. In order to further establish the character¬ 
istics of Brahman, Srufi texts like }'atd vd iindiii bhutdiii 
jdyante Tasmddvd yidasindt dtmana dkd&ah sambhutah ; 
Vasya nissvasitdni veddh ; Riymedd yajurvcdassamavedd 
hyatharvariah and Tanlvaiipanishadani puruslunn pnichchd- 

etc., have been adduced. These texts substantiate the 
truth of the third Sutra of Badarayaiia, S'lstraybnitvdt^ 
which establishes that Brahman is the chief cause and 
efdect of creation of prapaucha and by tliis means the 
nirvisesha vdda and ja^ad asatyatva vdda ha\'e l^een repudi¬ 
ated. It has also been ; )roved that there is nothing like any 
asat paddrtha (unreal object), just as in the same way 
that there is no pair of horns to a rabl^it {basahriuaddeh). 
And such a thing cannot possibly come to pass [i.e., 
into existence). And it has been clearly proved that all 
things are real {sat pa idrthasyaiva alpaftih nirdishld) and 
that nothing created could be unreal on the authority of 
the Sutras enunciated by Badarfiyas.a, Asaditichdiina prali- 
shedha mdtratvdt (II, 1. 7) and Patavakka (II. 1. 19). So 
that even when the wliole creation is reduced to pralaya 
or destruction yet, according to the Bl.jdnkura nydya, the 
germ of the thing exists in an infinitesimally minute form. 
Just as when an extended cloth is compressed, it exists in a 
very small form, the world also exists in a shrunken state in 
2 . sukskma form and gets extended in the form of creation. 
Therefore the prapancha. which is real, cannot be said to be 

A tiling is recognized fully by its chaiactcri.sucs. 

Tailt. Upa.. Ill, 1. 

Ibid., II, 1. 
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asat. And the jlvas who are in the chetana form are also 
eternal in their own forms {svarupato niiyatvam), just as 
Paramatma is eternal [Paramatmavat upadishtam). On the 
strength of the Sruti text Nityo iiitydnam chetanascheta- 
and also on the strength of the Smriti texts like 
Pravdhavat praptmchasya satyatvam upadisyale i Svaru- 
patbhi satyatvam chetanxindm vidkiyate i Ativirddhdna 
satyatvam svatassiddham Sivasya hi II etc., the learned 
delight in thinking about the nirvi&esha chinmdtra Brahma- 
vddaP^^ If it is denied that the glorious body of Brahman 
is as unreal as the delusion in mistaking rajju for sarpa 
{rajju sarpavat), then how could the truth of the Sruti text 
Bhlshdsmddvdtah pavate, bhlshbdeti suryah, b/nskdsmd- 
dagnischeudrascha, mrityur dhdvati panchamalip^’’ etc., be 
clearly explained by the learned and how could the 
Sun as well as Vayu (wind) be infused with fear against 
the extravagant discharge of their (respective) functions ? 
In the Sruti text Indrb mdydbhih pururxipa udnahP'^^ etc., 
Paramasiva, who is distinguished by Paramaisvarya, is 
proved to manifest himself through his mdydsakti in 
various bodily forms characterized by several (countless) 
lakshanas, as is seen from the Sruti text St/iirebhirangaih 
pururupa ugrah, etc., which figures he was pleased to 
partake of, assuming most brilliant and uncommonly 
auspicious appearances of pure knowledge and significance, 
which are all eternal and which will have to be given up 
{dattdnjali prasangah) as if by the (proverbial) pouring 
of water (when donating away something). Moreover, 
texts like Yadd tamass/am na diva na rdtrir ua san na 
chdsat Siva eva kevalahp'^~' etc., proclaim an unusual form 
assumed by Siva at the time of Mahdpralaya. In the 

Katha U/'a., V, 13. 

Niivisesha and chinmatra are contradictory ; if you have 
one of tliese, you cannot have the other. Chmmalra means pure 
intelligence and nirviihha means altribu/elessness. 

Taitt. Upa., II. 8. 

Rig-VeJa, II. 7. 17. 

Sveta. Upa., IV. 18. 
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Sruti text Rudra yaite dakshiiiam mukham thia mam pahi 
niiyam., etc., Paramosvara is described as having had no 
birth. Again, texts like Viivadhikb Riidrb maharshih 
Pardsya saktih vividhaina sniyate svdbhdviki gudna-bala- 
kriyd cJia ; Aldycmhi prakritim vindydt mdyinautu Makes- 
varam ; Tasydvayaval hutdtthmn vy dp tarn sarvamidam 

etc., declare (or Siva visvddhikatvam, sarvasak/i- 
tvam and sarvakdranatvddikam. Moreover, texts like Lika 
eva Rudrb na dvitiydya, tasihuh iui tasya kdryam kdranam 
cha vidyate, na tatsantaschdhhyadhikasclia drisyate, etc., 
declare advitlyam (for Siva). Texts such as Purus ho vai 
Rudrassan mahd namb namah; Vih’am bhutam bhiivaiiam 
chitrani bahudhd jdtahi jdyamduam cha yat ; Sarvohyesha 
Rudrah tasmai Rudrdva namb astu ; Visvardpdya vai 
namb namakP’'^ etc., declare that Siva is visvdtmaka (all- 
pervasive in the universe). And Sruti texts like Namb 
hiranyabdhave, sendnye disdm cha pataye namah ; Hiranydya 
namah ; Hiranyalingdea namah ; namb hiranya bdhave 
hiranyarupdya hiranya pataye ambikdpataya timdpatayb 

hiranyavarudya pasupataye namb uamahp'’- etc., declare for 
Siva jybtirmayatva (the all-supreme Light).If it is asked 
how does the term “ hiranya ” come to mean “ jybtis ”, then 
the reply is that in the Sdstras the term ” hiranya ” is well 
known to mean ‘‘as consisting of a fiery €i^'m.<i.Tdb\vahnydtma- 
katvam). And the term jybtis", in the light of the 
above meaning, means Siva who prevails in the Sun, who 
is bright-bodied, who is as well in Fire, which has a golden 
colour and in the form of a flowing lustre [dravatvaprasaktyd 
nityatvaprasangb durnivdrah). And generally speaking, the 
term cannot be understood as bearing any other meaning. 
In the A tharvasiras text, God’s own expression {Bhayavad 
vachanam) is, Pushkaramaham pavitramaham agryancha 


Kaivalya Upa. 

Mahopa., XI. 19. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. S. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. 

Mahopa., XI. 18. 

Jydtis, \\gh.\. of Brn liman; light regarded as the Supreme Spirit. 
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madhyancha bahischa purastat ; Jydtirahamekah sarve cha 
mameva ; mam yd veda sa sarvdn veddn veded, etc. : “I am 
Pushkara ; I am Pavitra ; I am the Foremost ; I am the 
Middle; I anr the Outside; I am everything leading 
ahead ; and he that knows me that I am the all-glowing 
Light, he will have known everything.” Thus it is said 
in the Satva Ptirdna : Dinakritkdtisankds.am sthdnam- 
adyamitmdpaieh t Sarvakdma sa/ndyuktam visiiddJiam 
■mtyam avyayam \ Samprdpya latpadam divyam atah klesa 
vivarjitdh i Sarvagiidssarvaddi suddhdh paripurnd bhavanti 
cha I Visiiddhdkdryakarandh paramaiPvaryasamyutdh i Sa- 
dehdscha videhdscha bhavaiitydtmechchayd punah i Ye sam- 
prdptdh par am sthdnam g)idnayQyyaratd nardh i Na teshdm 
punardvrittih ghore samsdrainandale i etc. These and 
other texts declare that he who is in the place of Parama- 
siva in Mahdkaildsa {Paramadvasthdnasya mahdkaildsasya), 
possessing a light resembling (samkdsa) millions of suns 
[dinakrit koti), will doubtless enjoy all jydtirmayatva 
(Supreme Light). In the Sruti text Sd'dhvanah para- 
mdpndti tadvishndhparamain padamp^* if the words 
iadvishndh paratnam padam are construed as being the 
Paramapada, then it should be said, “It is not so”. 
Because, it is said in the Sruti text, Pardt parataram 
Brahma tatpardt paratd Harih i Yat pardt paratd 
'dhisastanme manah sivaxankalpamastii, etc. Also, in the 
Bddhdyana Sutra and in the Sivasankalpdpanishad, it is 
declared that the state of MahHvarapada is much higher 
than that of Vishnupada. In the above Sruti text, it is stated 
that the state of Narayana is not so high as Bivastkdna 
and therefore Shasthdua is the highest of all states. And 
it is higher than Vishnupada and therefore the Mukta Siva 
will enjoy Brahmaldkam. Tasmdt Brahmaldkam abhisam- 
padyate ; na cha punardvartate is the meaning of the word 
andvritti used in the Sutra (IV. 4. 22). 

And the term Brahmaldka should be taken to express 
Sivapada. P'or Sruti texts like Virupebhyd visvarupebhyascha 
VO namd namah, etc., declare that those who meditate upon 


Rig- Veda, X. 90. 3. 
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the formless form of ^iva and realize the niravayava state 
will enjoy ^ivapada in tlie niravayava form ; and those who 
meditate upon the sdvayava form, will enjoy in the vi&varupa 
form. Sruti texts like NilagrivdsiitikanihdHmrvd adlid 
kshamdchardh, etc., declare that bhaktas in realizing B)iva- 
pada will have the characteristic of nilakanlhatva of l&vara 
and such other similarities {tadrimni) as owned by Biva. 
And the suggestion of some that the word andvrifti, which 
is repeated twice in the Sutra, indicates the ending of a 
chapter, is not approved of by us. It should be taken to 
indicate that the other qualities of Siva will also be realized 
by the mukta in enjoying SivapadaP''"'’ 

In the previously enunciated Sutras such as Ubhaya- 
vyapadesat ahikundalava!; Ubhayathd cha dds/idt; Na 
sthdnato'pi parasybbhayam lingain sarvatra hi', Adhi- 
kantu bhedajtirdesdtTadananyatvam dranibhana iabdddi- 
bhyah ; etc., Bhagaviin Badarayana suggests that dvaitd- 
dvaita is the system wliich he approves of as containing 
the essence of the whole of the l/cddnta {sarva veddnta san- 
kdc/ia dvaitddvaitamatam). He holds that opinion from the 
start without anywhere contradicting himself and confirms 
it in the Sutra propounded by him Dvadamhavadubhaya 
vidham Bddardyano tah (IV. 4. 12). Therefore, for those 
who desire to follow in the path of the Veda, the system of 

Kanianiija coirimenting on this Sutra, writing of the 
repetition of the words in it, remarks:—‘The repetition of the 
words of the Siitra indicates the conclusion of this body of 
doctrine.’’ Anandatirtha commenting on a similar repetition of 
words occurring in I. 4. 29 (the last Sutra of the last Ad/tikarana 
in that Adkydya) Elena sen-re vydkhydtd vydkhydldh, writes:— In 
the Vardha Samhita this i;- said, ‘in a work propounding general 
doctrines (leading to final conclusions), at the end of each chapter, 
the wise sages repeat the words twice over, so that what has 
been said from the beginning of the chapter may receive emphasis.’ ” 
Sankara has the following comment on the repetition in IV. 4. 
22 :—“The repetition of tlie words ‘Non-return according to 
Scripture,’ indicates the conclusion of this i;ody of doctrine.’’ 
The remark of Sripati may, accordingly, be held to apply to 
Anandatirtha. 
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DvaiiMvaita, which approves of both dvaita and advaita, 
should prove acceptable. This postulates that the jlva 
and I3rahman during the samsdradasa are naturally quite 
different from each other (svdbhdvikabJimnatvam) ; if in the 
mokshadasa, the /iva is ab/imna like Brahman himself 
[tadvadabhimiatvam) ; and Brahman is possessed of both 
the murid, and amurid forms. Therefore those bhaktas 
who meditate upon these forms will realize both these 
states of Brahman. Personal testimony is accordingly 
borne in this Sulra {Andvnttisabddt andvritti iiabdai) 
that both the murid and amurid forms should be 
meditated upon in order to realize the state of Siva Para- 
brahman. And therefore it is the confirmed truth that 
the system {maia) of the Sutrakara consists in the dvaiid- 
dvaiia maia. 

The Dvaita View. 

Jayatirtha in commenting on Brahma-Suiras IV, 4. 17 
{Jagadvydpdravarjam) states that if the vidus/ia {mukia) 
became the essence of Brahman [idddimya), i.e., ob¬ 
tained unity with Brahman, then it would mean that 
he has acquired sarvaldkddJnpaiyam. In that case, the 
Sutrakara should have said that this wise man [i.e., mukia) 
would become Paramatma himself. I'his much would 
have been sufficient. Instead, the Srnii text A'a iu so'rnii- 
naiva iii. etc., declares that he is by himself unable to get at, 
i.e.y the jlva has the power to become by himself one with 
Brahman {Brahma idddimya). If he had the power of realiz¬ 
ing Brahma idddtmya (becoming identical with Brahman), he 
would have acquired it unaided {idddimya prdpiim iaddhar- 
masya svaiassiddhaivdi). So the Sruti text could have also 
said (in the shortest manner) Ayam asau bhavaii, he (the 
wise man) will become He Himself, i.e., one with Brahman 
Himself. Instead of these few words, the Sruii text uses 
many words, thus stranding the Sruii text in the dosha of 
akmalaiva, {i e., in the folly of inauspiciousness). For no 
wise man will put forth much exertion for obtaining a parti¬ 
cular result which could be attained by him by the smallest 
effort. Moreover, is Paramesvara to be understood as 
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saguna or nirguna ? If he is the first, then the wise man 
{vidusha, i.e., mukta) cannot have because nothing 

(like gtnnx) was granted [ex hypothesi) ; nor can it be the 
second, for if Brahman is nirguna, attributes such as 
Aditya, Aisvarya, etc., would be inapplicable to him and 
prove contradictory. And such a one cannot acquire 
sarvalbkddhipatya. That is, nirguna is incompatible with 
sarvaprakd&akatva, sar:'aisvarya(va, etc. Then the argu¬ 
ment would end in apai vdkhydna (misinterpretation) of the 
truth. Therefore, the Sufra Jagadvydpdravarjain was enunci¬ 
ated by Badarayana in order that it might be clearly under¬ 
stood that a mukla even • though God's own [svakiydvara 
mukta), yet he is only next to him (/.<?., less than him)“'''’' 
and therefore he is excluded from jagadvydpdra. Ja- 
gadvydpdra is a matter which is apart from the pro¬ 
vince of a mukta {muktctara jagadvishayam). Therefore 
this Sutra uncontradictingly indicates that nothing that 
relates to jagadvydpdra has anything to do with a 
mukta. If it were not so, it would not have been 
ordained in Sruti texts that Paramatma is the person 
who nominates those who are lesser than himself as 
fit for mukti. That is the very reason why Paramatma is 
styled Ananyd,dhipatip'' i.e,, one without a superior {cf. 
Brahma-Sutra, Ata eva cJia ananyddhipatili (IV. 4. 9)] and 
therefore what all a mukta can realize is only dtnnyatva \i.e., 
that which relates to Brahmapada [ayam dtnid Brahmdj\ 
and not at all Pdramcivarapada. Tins means, the mukta 
attains everything by the grace of Paramesvara, short of 
his own— i.e., Pdramesvarapada. Because the Sruti uses the 
expression tat prasdddt —out of his grace everything next to 
Paramesvara.®^' 

Sripati’s Philosophical Standpoint. 

It will thus be seen that Sripati makes the Dvaita- 
dvaita theory the central point in his interpretation of 

Svakiyd but aihira, i.e., his own but less than and dependent 
on him. Avara means an younger in j'ears, follower, or an inferior, 
less, etc. Cf. Mdsendvarah, purvajendvarah. 

Jayatirtha, Nydya Sudha, IV. 4. 17. 
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Badarayana’s Sutras. Round it he builds up a system of 
philosophy, to which we may now turn our attention. 
VVe may conveniently study it under the following heads ;— 

(а) The material world, 

(б) Brahman and the material world, 

(c) The purpose of material creation, 

(d) The nature of the nva, 

(e) The origin of the /iva, and 

if) The attainment of niukti. 

His Conception of the Material World, 

Sripati’s conception of the material world is elaborated 
by him in II. 1. 26 to 33. The world existed in the minu¬ 
test form of matter [paramanvadluam jagaikaranatvam 
upapannam) and this was developed into Brahmanda through 
the infinite power and uncontrolled independence of Siva 
Parabrahman. He quotes the Srnli texts A/astasya sarva- 
sakiitvat sarvasvaiantralvat {And therefore he is of infinite 
power and tincontrolled indepe^idence) and sarvani asru- 
fatd'''^ {He created all) in support to show that there can be 
no limiting of the Parabrahman’s power. He quotes further 
the texts Nachasti vet la mama chit sadaham {There is no 
one who can know my will) ; Vcdairanekaih akameva vedyd 
{Throughout all the Vedas I alone am extolled); Veddnta- 
krit vedavido vachdham (/ am the author of the Vedas and 
can be understood through Vedic expressions). These show, 
he adds, that Parasiva Brahman, without having a bodily 
form, consisting of the bodily organs, can exhibit his 
infinite powers. This is thus the wonderful power of 
Brahman in being the cause for the creation of the jagat. 
But how could the Brahman, destitute of bodily form, 
become the creator of a jagat which has a bodily form 1 
This doubt is answered by him in II. 1. 28, Atmani chaivam 
vichitrdscha hi. \And in the Atman only are such wonder¬ 
ful {powers).) The power of Atman (Parasiva Brahman) 
is thus indescribably wonderful. Though bodiless, Parasiva 
Brahman, in the form of Atman, has always confined in 

Brihad. Upa., I, 4. 4. 
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him the infinite, variegated power of creating, through his 
Maya, countless things which are possessed of bodily form 
{Parichchinna sakti visis/ite niravayave jivatmani svamanas- 
saktya vichitra nanavidha Brahn/dnda kalpana ^ntipapan- 
nam)P'^^ Such a Sentient Being is visible in such inanimate 
bodily forms as hair, nails and other lifeless objects ; also 
in the forms of water and fire which are dissimilar to each 
other. This same thing is seen actually in an ocean in the 
form of heat and water co-existing without any opposition 
to each other, just as dai kness and light are seen in the 
same manner. 

Also, in the same way in the interior of the body 
of living beings, the digestive fire ijathardgni) is observed 
(without burning the beings themselves). Therefore to 
Parasiva Brahman, who is beyond all the worlds {Ibkdtlia) 
and who is possessed of a’l wonderful powers, there is no¬ 
thing impossible. (That is, he can reconcile even irreconcil¬ 
able opposites.) It is for :his reason, that the venerable Bada- 
rayana in answering the following query of his disciples, viz., 
How did Lord Brahman, who is lurguna and aprameya and 
faultlessly mddha,'^'^^ acquire the power of creation [kartru- 
tva, etc.) ? said: Lord Brahman’s powers are so great 
and so many, beyond one’s comprehension or knowledge. 
And for the same reasoji the capacity for such variegated 
creation, etc., is quite natural and possible to him, just 
as fire is naturally associated with (the resultant) heat. 
The Srutis also support his (Badarayana’s) statement: 

Q. Kimsvidvaiiatii /cam usa vri/csha dsid yatb dydvd 

prithivi nislitata/ishuli i 
Majiishind manasd prichchatdtii tadyadadhyatislithad 

b/iuvandni dlidrayan ii 


Sripati’s use of the word “creating” {kalpiniam) here should 
be noted, for that is the key, as it would .seem, for reconciling the 
bhMa and abheda theories in his own tlieory of bhedabheda. The 
word “creation” here is me;int to convey both tlie idea of “creation” 
and the capacity of making visible that wliich was invisible before. 

Devoid of qualities, immeasurable and faultlessly pure. 
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A. Brakmavanani Brahma sa vriksha dsid yato dydvd 

prithivl niskiataksfmh l 
Manishind manasd vibravimi vd Brahmddhyatishthad 

bhuvandni dhdrayan II 

Q. What was that water and which was that tree that 
then existed whereon the Heaven and worlds depended? 
Thus inquired the great beings to know how so many 
worlds held together. 

A. Brahma as water and Brahma with the tree existed 
whereon the Heaven and the worlds depended. Thus 
know, O holy Beings! in this manner Brahma existed 
sustaining all these difterent worlds. 

Even according to the Snctis and Smritis, the bodiless 
form of Parasiva Brahman possesses this power of creation. 
This is to be seen in them [Srutis and Smriiis) and this is 
to be expected from them as natural. If it is then questioned 
whether Parasiva Brahman is influenced by Mdydsakti just 
as ordinary jlvas, Badarayana answers the query in the 
next Sutra (II. 1. 29), Svapakshaddshdchcha {And 
because of the defects of his viesv also'). 

Agreeably to the maxim, that the needle is attracted to 
the magnet, if Nirguna Brahman is attracted by sat in order 
to render Prakriti the agent for creation, then the Advaita 
position is made faulty inasmuch as niravayava Prakriti 
is made to appear as possessing the power of creation. Or, 
in other words, even though the inanimate Pradhana-Pra- 
kriti"*'" is incapable of creating the world, the very fact of the 
nearness of Mirguna Brahman makes it appear to possess 
that power of creation just as the loadstone attracts the 
needle. This obviously breaks down the theory of nirvise- 
shatva. According to the maxim Ttuhchakteh tadadhlnatvdt, 
{To that poiver it is subservient, i.e., To its own power 
it is subject to), the conclusion that Brahman is Sa- 
gmia, becomes unavoidable. It is also agreed to by 
Taitt. Bra. Upa., II. 8. 9. 

Prakriti considered as the first evolver, originator or source 
of the material world ; according to the Sankhya system, Pradhdna is 
the primary germ out of which all material appearances are evolved. 
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the Sankhya School that niravayava Pradhana in the 
form of Akasa, etc. {makadddi) has wonderful powers of 
transformation in developing the form of the world 
{visvdkdra parindmatvanA. Similarly, the Katiadas agree 
that niravayava Jiiram&x nishpradeAa Pradhana-Prakriti, 
coming in contact with the inanimate minutest atom 
{pararndnu) attains the power of developing into the form 
of the world (jaoaddkdya)P^'" Even though the inanimate 
Pradhana is devoid of having any free action independently, 
yet, that it is, by the help of Brahman, by its very 
proximity, capable of developing wonderful transforma¬ 
tions, is self-evident. Therefore, such a contradiction of 
one’s own position {svapaksha dds/iah) in the case of 
Advaita, is inevitable {durvdrah). As the etymological 
derivation of the word Mdyd, in the compound yd md sd 
mdyd, would have it, the existence of Mdyd is seen to 
be (as real) as the horns of a rabbit {yd md sa mdyeti 
vyulpattyd mdydydk sasasriuy^atvdii). In the same way, 
the nature of the inanimate and the animate, Mdyd and 
Brahman, satyatva and asatyatva, become like the 
pot (y/iata) and the cloth {pata), destitute of their 
characteristic marks. If such a combination does not 
exist, the development of the world or its cause would not 
be possible. Else Brah nan, who is never changeable 
{nirvikdrasya), could not have associated with Mdyd. If 
it is doubted whether Brahman is enveloped in Mdyd, 
just as the rope {ra/jn) throws the illusion of the 
serpent {sarpa), the next Sdira, Sarvdpetd cha taddarsandt, 
meets the doubt. [And (the Supreme Deity is) endowed 
with all powers, because that is borne testimony to.] 


The name of the founder of the Vaiscshika system of philo¬ 
sophy is preserved in his nicknanre Kanada —soinelimes styled de¬ 
risively Kanabhuj or Kanabiiakihana. Kanahhakshaka, etc., i.e., 
atom-eater. Kanah means a grain, an atom or particle. Kanada 
propounded the Vaiseshika system of philosophy, which may be 
shortly described as the “ doctrine of atoms ”. Tlie Vaiseshika is so 
called from the category of “ particularity ” {ludcs/ia) on which 
considerable stress is laid in its theory of atoms, 
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Parasiva Brahman is possessed of every power 
[sarvakildi) including the world-creating powers, etc., 
{jagad-janniddi) and thus is seen as pardsakti, for it 
is so experienced {faddarsaitdckcka) and proved by 
Srutis. And this is plainly observed in Parasiva Brahman 
and often expressly declared by Sndi texts such as Paydsya 
iaktiy vividhaiva srdyaie Svftldidvikl guana bala kriyd 
cha Mdydntu prakritim vindydt mayinanht maheivayam ; 
Indro nidydbhih puyurupa Iryalep*^'^ etc., which declare that 
the bodiless [niyavaynvasyd) Parainesvara naturally possess¬ 
es all kinds of powers {sayva^akti). Therefore he possesses 
also the complete tyigundtmaka hetnbhuta pyadfmna 
sakti (the operative part of the three-fold creative 
power). This sak/i is called bhmna mkti and the 
chil-sakii in him is called the abhinna sakti. Thus, 
Isvara possesses these two kinds of sakti in their entirety. 
Possessing these two varieties of sakti, which are 
opposite to each other, Biva Parabrahman on all three 
occasions {syid'iti, sthiti and layd) remains in the same 
unaltered identical state {kd/atyaycpi ekayupatayd sthitah). 
Then, if Parasiva Brahman is possessed of niyviseshatva, 
then there is no need for creation {jagat-kdyanatva na sam- 
bhavati) as it is clearly contradictory to Syuti, Smyiti and 
Puydna which state expressly that Siva Parabrahman is 
naturally possessed of the power of creation {svd,b/tdvika 
sakiimaftva sarvakdranatvddi). And it is not just to ignore 
these facts and argue the adhyasta mitkydvdda {i.e., that 
whatever we perceive is an illusion and is untrue). If, 
then, Brahman is conceived of as possessed of sarva-sakti, 
we have to accept that he is the creator of the world 
(jagat-kdyanatvdnglkdye); concurrently we have also 
to accept that he undergoes change into earth and the 
like {mnidddivat). Thus a great contradiction results. 
In order to harmonise this (apparent contradiction), the 
next Sutya is propounded ; Vikaranatvdnndti chettaduktam. 

Svela. Upa., VI. 8. 

Ibid. 


““ Rig-Vcda, IV. 3, 1. 
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\Not 071 accomtt of the abse7ice of organs; this has been 
explamed {before).\ 

The texts Achakshmsrbtrant tadapanipada/n, etc., 
define the term vikaraiiatvat. This means that it is 
the state of being destitute of body, sensory organs, 
etc., which are the means for accomplishing the desired 
object. The term netl died indicates that Brahman 
cannot become the cause of the creation of the world, 
etc. {jagat-kai'aimtvain). If that be so, the reply is 
to be found in the texts Sabda inulatvdt and Vichitrdscha 
hi. {Siabda — i.e., Veda —is the fundamental cause and sakti 
is remarkably variegated in character.) Brahman, who 
is testified to by the Vedas alone, is, even though 
destitute of body and sensory organs, capable of accom¬ 
plishing every kind of act. Thus the Srati declares .•— 
Apdnipddd javano grihitd pa&yatyadiakshuh sa iruiwtya- 
kanmh. (Though destitute of hands and legs, Brahman can 
catch hold of and walk ; and can see without a pair of eyes ; 
and can also hear without ears.) This Si'uti text thus testi¬ 
fies to the powers of the Brahman. There are other texts 
like Pardsya Haktir vividhaiva ki'uyate Pddb'sya viSod- 
bhutdni tripddasya amt a tarn divid'^ etc., which explain the 
variegated powers of Siya Parabrahman and which also 
declare that a minute part of his kakti can dominate 
the whole world with all its wonderful characteristics. 
It is seen in the f>iva Pardiia:—Vikndtarbltara vichitra 
manbrathasya yasyaikasaktisakale sakaldh samdptah i Adhyd- 
yam adhvapatiin adhvavidd vadanti tasmai no.mah sakala- 
Idka vilakshandya. (I bow down to Him whom those learned 
in the Veda, those who possess the knowledge of the 
Brahman, and those who have realized Him declare that 
He is capable, by the minutest fraction of His will, of 
creating, protecting and destroying a succession of worlds ; 
and who is possessed of characteristics which are beyond 
the reach of comparision in all the three worlds.) 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 

Rig-Veela, II. 7. 18. 

32 F 
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Therefore, it should be understood that Sarvesvara, 
who is possessed of sarvamkti, should be made to be 
the refuge of all who might seek moksha {mumukslms). 
Therefore Brahman, who is iiirvisesha and nirvikara., 
has to undergo vikdratva if the creation of the world 
is to be brought about; and therefore, if in the cir¬ 
cumstances, the doubt arises whether Brahman becomes 
indydmbalila (spotted with Maya), then such a view 
stands contradicted by the next Sutra: Na praydjanavattvdt 
{None, there being no motive). The Sruti bears witness 
thus; Parasya saktih vividhaiva sruyate svdbhdvikl 
giidnabalakriyd cha iti. [ His Sakti is of an indescribably 
variegated character. And guana, bala and kriyd (know¬ 
ledge power and action) are absolutely natural to Him.] 
Brahman thus can never be of a nirviMeha character {i.e., 
a character which is without or destitute of distinction). The 
Sruti texts Yatd vd imdni b/tuldni jdyante ; Vena jdtdni 
jivanti; Yat prayantyahhisainvUianti,^'^''^ etc., bear testimony 
to the fact that creation {jagat-janniddi) is all the aim of 
Brahnran, This is the significance of the word prayd¬ 
janavattvdt in the Sutra. 

Moreover, the Smriti texts Pradhdna kshetragna- 
patir guneJo san/xdra moksha sthiti bandha hetiih, etc., 
declare that Brahman has an aim and end in crea¬ 
tion, protection and destruction. Again, Sruti texts 
like Amritasya devadhdratid bhuvdsa'n ; Sarlram me 
vicharshanam ; Sarvalingam sthdpayati pmiimantram 
pavitram, etc., declare that in order to save the com¬ 
munity of bhaktas. Brahman assumes the sthula and 
sukshma causative bodily forms in the symbols of 
ishta, prana, and hhdva and releases them through moksha ; 
this therefore is the manner in which Brahman has 
made himself useful to them {praydjanavattvdt). hiere 
praydjanavattvdt means prakarshena ydjanam prayd]ana7n, 
i.e., the extended application of srishti, sthiti and laya 
in all possible ways is called praydjanam. Since he 
possesses this sort of power {praydjanam), he is called 


0G9 


Taiit> Upa.^ .Lll. 1. 
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praydjanavdn. The ([uality of having this power {pra- 
ybjaiiavatb bhdvaJi) is praybjanavatti'am. hor that reason 
he is called praybjanavaitvdt. By the extended use of 
his power, by reason of the spirit of utter love he 
bears, there is yb/anani, praybjanam, samybjanam (of 
his power) {i.e., by the mere combination of love to 
Prakriti he can produce the world). The meaning is 
that Brahman reproduces”^” himself in the self-chosen 
symbolical gross and other bodily forms. As the 
maxim prcxyajanam an-uddisya na mando pi pravartaie 
goes (even an ignorant man does not undertake anything 
without profit), if tliose desirous of xnbksha had no 
benefit to be derived from Parabrahman, they would not 
have meditated on him. Bhakias, who are well acquainted 
with the Vedas and Veddnfas, who meditate on him 
for the realization of their long-cherished wish in this 
and the next world, will acquire them in their 
unqualified entirety (pkn/a praybjanain nirviseshe nbpa- 
padyate). Therefore the argument that Parabrahman 
in association with Mb,yd {Mdydsabalita Brahma) is the 
cause of creation, is as manifestly objectless and 
aimless as the mistakuig of the rope for the snake (and 
basing an argument on such mistaken identity). Just 
as the likeness of an object seen in water and other like 
fluids is untrue, the creation that is as the result of the re¬ 
flection of Mdyd is also an incongruity. Nishkalam nishkri- 
yam sdniam niravadyani niranjanarn Na lasya kdryam 
karanam cha vidyatb Etasmdj jay ate prdno maxias sarven- 

driydni chap"" Satyahdmah satyasankalpah so nvesklavyah 
sa vijigndsitavyah and other Sriiti texts declare that 
Parabrahman possesses the attributes of nishkriyatvam 
(redemption) and k riydhrayatvain (being connected 

Sambhava : gives himself birth to ; gives himself existence 

to ; etc. 

"" Sveta. U/m., VI. 19, 

Sveta. Upa., VI. S. 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 3. 

Chch. Upa., VIII, 7. 1. 
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with the execution of deeds). The doubt thus arises 
whether Nirvi&csha Brahman, by reason of being 
connected with jagad-janmadi, etc., is the SavUesha 
sabala Brahman. If Nirvisesha Brahman consisting of Pure 
Intelligence (Supreme Spirit) is never capable of being 
the cause of jagad-janmadi, on account of his being nirvi- 
kdra, nishkriya and niMakti/ca, then the assumption that 
mdydkalpifa sabaleivarci is the cause of the jagat {jagat- 
kdranatvam) is a false one (dropa). This being so, the 
established conclusion {siddhdnta) is as propounded in 
the text na pyaybjanavattvdt. We have the Sruti text 
Para'sya mktih vividhaiva srdyate. This text shows that 
NirviMsha springs up in connection with Brahman. How.? 
Praybjanavattvdt, —because of his being capable of being 
useful to everybody, without any benefit to himself. Savi- 
sesha Brahman alone is abundantly beneficial in granting 
devas and nidnushas mentioned in the Veddntas all their 
desires in their entirety by the mere fact of his being pra- 
ydjanavattvdt. This doctrine is disregarded"^'"' by Maya- 
vadins and Adhyatmavadins (those who believe Brahman as 
the Supreme Spirit manifested as the individual life). Verily 
can Nirviseshavastuvadins"^" postulate the existence in real¬ 
ity of a vastti existing without distinction—and yet having 
a difference [Tathd kt nirviscshavddibhih nirviseske vashmi 
idam pra}ndiia)ii iti katham vaktiim sakyate). (Because) 
every vasf?i is combined with its distinction. It is his 
own avowed doctrine that that vastu is real which is, from 
every known source of proof, within one’s own personal 
experience. Even so is Cdmd such a vastu {so pydtmd). 
But such a vastu has been contradicted, though actually 
seen and experienced to be savisesha, by mere (barren) 
argument.When it is said “ This {vastu) I saw ” it is 
within the experience of every one that the object seen bears 

'the word used is afid:laianiyam, w!]ich would suggest that 
those who should naturally defend are found to be the opposets of 
the doctrine in question, 

Mayavadins who argue the Nirvisesha Brahtnan. 

Sakshi/ia saviseshdnubhava vddena nirasiah. 
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certain peculiar distinctive attributes [keimchidvi&esha- 
visiskia vishayatvat). (Such being the position), how can 
we say, by the exercise ol untrue ingenuity, that it (the vastu) 
is destitute of distinction [nirviieska) ? In order to dis¬ 
associate Nirvisesha Brahman, we have to draw him out as 
the excess of actual Realicy {sattalireka) and as one unlike in 
character to things (vasti^ which undergo constant changes 
as the result of their natural qualities. All these means of 
extracting Nirvisesha Braliman from the Reality with which 
he is connected, the Reality itself, and the characteristics 
natural to it are in thensselves the attributes of Brahman. 
Therefore by whomsoever would it be possible to deny the 
qualities of an object in order to establish it as being quite 
distinct from them ? The answer is that it is never possible 
to postulate a nirvisesha vastu as having been proved to 
exist. 

When once knowledge is in disguise, ignorance is 
dispelled by self-illumination which is acquired through 
practice. That those who are in a state of a mental delusion, 
due to ignorance for the time being, get the same dispelled 
in course of time is in every one’s experience. The reason 
for this could be explained at length. This is, indeed, in 
every one’s daily expeidence. .Such experience does not 
relate to the vastu alone ; it is possible to demonstrate this 
by arguments. In order to establish the existence of a 
vastu as absolutely true, beyond every argument brought 
forward against it, it is necessary to employ every argument 
in order to dispel doubts so that it might not be mistaken 
from those similar to it. Therefore, we have to bring in 
descriptive attributes (viseshairvisishtasyaiva) of the particu¬ 
lar vastu along with proofs and establish its existence. 
Generally knowledge of a vastu is acquired by the use of 
the descriptive expression appropriate to knowing it. For 
what is padatva t It is the formation of a pada with its 
prakriti and pratyaya (the root of the word with its prefix 
or suffix) connected with it. If prakriti and pratyaya are 
to be considered as being without distinction, the meaning 
of the pada formed by such prakriti and pratyaya cannot be 
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disregarded. Prefixes and suffixes are only intended to 
denote distinctions in the application of the padas. The 
difference as between padas necessarily connotes a difference 
in what they denote. A series of different padas combined 
together in the form of a sentence cannot possibly describe 
a 7iirvi&esha vasiu. And therefore if you try to establish a 
nirvii'es/ia vashi, you are left without a kibda to prove it 
{/\'a vasiuiii aabdalt pKaatiLtipaut), A vasiu which 

IS before our very eyes, which is separated by differentiation 
and which is either conditioned {niruikalpaka) or is accom¬ 
panied with doubt {savikalpaka) cannot be proved to be 
without attribute {7iirvise.s/ia). Savskalpaka means belong¬ 
ing to a class possessed of a particular distinction; this 
distinction differentiates it from many other objects of its 
class taken together with all their different distinctions. 
Now, as to the 7iiyvtkalpaka class. It is the opposite 
of those objects which in our experience'''® come under 
the head of those which are possessed of distinctions. 
Knowledge (of one of the four kinds) testifies to this fact. 
'Then what is 7m'vikalpaka ? How can such a thing which 
is improved be grasped by knowledge ? Therefore an 
object which is so void of all distinctions can at no 
time be one capable of understanding. As such a thing 
devoid of attributes cannot be determined with exactness, 
it must be declared to be impossible of being spoken 
of thus with definiteness. As it is not possible to describe 
such an object with exactness, it becomes utterly un 
intelligible and untrustworthy. Therefore the conclusion 
previously arrived at should be held to be the reasonable 
one. 

If it is doubted and asked wherefore does Mahadeva, 
who is ever of the pa7'a77i(i/ia7ida and 7itravayava nature, 
bring into existence the creation of the world, etc., without 
any benefit to Himself, the next Siit/'a, Ijjkavattu lllakai- 
valya777 (II. 1. 33), explains it. In commenting on this 

In our expeyie.)iie ■. The word used svasvdiuibhuia. Anubhuli 
means knowledt^e derived from four sources, vh., direct perception 
inference, comparison and verbal knowledge. 
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Sutra, Sripati says that Siva Parabrahman is seen at 
times in perfect isolation by way of pastime. Being 
thus in perfect isolation on an occasion is His pecu¬ 
liar native habit. His thus abiding in Flimself is so 

determined for Him. This is parallel with what is 
experienced in this world. Just as we see in this 
world a great monarch, who is the lord of all the 
seven islands subject to his sceptre, with all his wealth, 
his prowess, his courage, his heroism, and powerfulness 
and capacity to bear the burden of sovereignty, determines 
once upon a time, b)- way of sport, to begin some 

work ; and sometimes sits quiet in silent contentment. 

Moreover, all beings are naturally animated by 
their vital breaths ; in a like manner Paramasiva who 
is glowing in his bliss, brings into existence creation, 

etc., out of his native sportive nature in consonance 
with his determination. Therefore it is seen that 
creation, etc., is a mere sport for Siva, who has 
attained all his desires and is characterised by his 
native joy. After the destruction of creation and upto 

the time that creation is again undertaken. He is 
in His unblameable, liabitual .situation of sitting quiet 
in silent contentment. Ii it is doubted whether Paramasiva, 
who is nirguna and uirlihla (without qualities and 
unsullied), being the cause of creation, etc., is responsible 
for health and sickness, wealth and poverty, righteousness 
and unrighteousness, among created beings, such as 
devax, animals and men and the rest, having created them 
into superior {nllaina), middle (uiadhya na) and inferior 
{ad/iatna) classes, the answer is that it is inevitable that 
there should result among them, souls in bondage, jealousy, 
cruelty and other sinful qualities. 

Passing on to the Sutra {II. 1. 34), Vais/iamya 7 mir- 
g/irinycna sapekshatvat fathCi hi darmyati, Sripati asks. 
Are inequality and cruelty qualities attributable to Brahman.? 
It is seen that they are the qualities of jivas who get 
them bestowed on them by Brahman just as they desired 
them. In this world, jivas are seen enjoying happiness or 
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undergoing misery which cannot reflect upon Parabrahman 
as attributable to him, because He has no share in the in¬ 
equalities and cruelties seen in it. Why is this so ? because 
these are due to the desires of the jlvas themselves. Their 
desires are in consonance with the good and evil deeds 
wrought by themselves. 'Phis is seen {from the Srntis). This 
truth is brought to light in the Srutis. This is the gist of 
the Sutra. Nevertheless, Paramapurusha Siva, out of His 
natural power of chitsakti, even though Ide is bodiless in 
form, may be capable of being the cause of creating, etc., 
many different kinds of wonderful things (in this world) 
and thereby give room for the charge of partiality 
against Himself by the inequalities, etc., seen among the 
superior, middle and inferior classes of beings into which 
men, animals and the rest of the beings in bondage are 
found divided. This shows that these beings are bound 
to undergo the essential qualities appertaining to their 
doings by enjo\-ment in Svarim and suffering in Naraka, 
and hy happiness and affliction (in this world). And if 
it is asked whether by His grace, they could escape the 
suffering from the cruelty, etc., inseparable from their 
own actions, the answer is, it is impossible. 

The expression sapekshatvat will rule the Sutra, 
thereby meaning that “ inequality ” and “ cruelty ” (dis¬ 
cernible) in creation, etc., will have to prevail because 
they are the peculiar results of the jlva's own karma. 
At the time the world was to be created, in the case of 
the dkvas and the rest, the creation had to become 
unequal because of the different desires expressed by 
the jlvae in accordance with their different karmas. 
The Srutis also point to the fact that the dtivas and the 
rest (in all their gradations—higher, middle and inferior) 
desire that which is in accordance with their respective 
karmas : Sddhiikari sddhiirbhavati (the righteous person 
will be created righteous) ; Pdpakdri pdpd bhavati (the sinful 
person will be created sinful) ; Punyah punyhia karmand 
bhavati (the virtuous person by virtue of his virtuous 
deed will be born virtuous) ; Pdpah pdpena karmand, 
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bhavaii (the sinful person by virtue of his sinful deeds 
will be born sinful), etc. Agreeably to these (texts) is 
the text of Vyasa:— Nimiitamdtram evdsau srijydndm 
svarga karmanl \ Pradhdna kdrambhutd yatb vai srijya- 
saktayah \ Nimitta nvdtram muktvaiva iidnyat kinchit 
apekshale i Nlyyate tapa’dm sreshlha svaiaktyd vastn vastu- 
idm n This (Parabrahman) is only instrumental in bringing 
into existence svarga, while the karmins (beings) are really 
the chief causes (of their own beings) ; for that very reason 
they are capable of (helping) creation. Those beings, 
oh great among those who have done penance !, like 
miiktas who ask for nothing more than what they desire, 
start in proportion to their strength, (for) vadii vastutdm 
{myyate), i.e., a thing is controlled by its own properties. 
In this way Parabrahman as ksheiragiia, who knows 
the different classes of persons from the devas and 
others who for different reasons are to come into the 
wonderful creation, allows them to go into it agreeably 
to their past karma. Therefore there is no contradiction. 

In secondary creation, the desire for doing acts 
involving punya and pdipa on the part of one falls to 
the share of Siva ; in primary creation, it is otherwise, as 
there are no jlvas who are involved in acts involving 
punya and papa. In the agency of Nirguna Brahman, 
inequality, cruelty and such other defects are unavoidable. 
Consequently, jagat being unreal {inithydb/mta\ we have the 
result that Brahman’s vai iegated creation itself is unreal. 
To meet this doubt, the next Sutra is propounded : Na 
katmavibhdgdditi dienndndditvdpyupapadyate chdpyiipa- 
labhyate cha (II. 1. 35). (// it be said ‘‘Not so on account of 

non-differentiation of deeds,' we say, ''Not so, on account of 
beginninglessness.' This is reasonable, and it is also observed.) 

Before creation there was no karma for jlvas. Why ? 
Because they were all undivided from the rest. When the 
world consisting of chetanas and achetanas was dissolved at 
its destruction, karma was also destroyed. Such a line of 
argumentation will not hold. Because the Sutra says 
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anaditvdt" meaning “without beginning or end’’. Agreeably 
to the pravdhataranga nydya —the maxim of the current 
and the waves which are endless—creation and dissolution 
are endless and occur in constant rotation without 
break. And hence the existence of the world is also 
endless. And it follows that the result of karma done 
by the jtva previous to the dissolution will remain in a 
dormant state at the time of dissolution. And again 
re-appears at the time of re-creation as the previously 
accrued karma of the jwn, merit or demerit according 
as it might have been desired by it with the re-creation 
of the jagat. Moreover, at the time of next dissolution, 
it remains over and Is dormant in a sukslujia form 
according to the will of Paramesvara. And therefore 
the reality of the world is inevitable. This {prapancha- 
satyatvam) accordingly must be accepted without question, 
for it is unavoidable {anivdryam). This is the inner meaning 
of the Su^ra as suggested by the words upapadyate and 
■upalabhyate. used in it. 

Before creation, the jlvas were in the minutest 
undivided form in a dormant condition in Brahman. 
How } In what form ? Visible only in an undivided 
form. Countless hundreds of Sridi texts like the 
following bear testimony to the fact that in the beginning 
nothing like karma nor the fruits thereof existed:— 
Brahma vd idamagra dsld; Atmd vd idamagra dsit; 
Sadeva saumyedamagra dfU ; Yadd tamnstam na diva 
na rdtrir na sauna chdsachchiva eva ktvalah, etc. How 
then can karma and its fruits of the j%vas become their 
respective desires at the time of creation unless it be 
due to (a sense of) injustice (on the part of) Brahman.? 
The answer Is, it Is not so. P’or the Sutra text declares 
Andditvdl (from without beginning). Agreeably to the 
pravdha taranga nydya, the jlvas and their karmas and 
the fruits thereof are flowing in a current without 
beginning or end in creation; therefore, whenever 

Ailareya Upa., I. 1, IbiP. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. Svela. Upa., IV. IS. 
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opportunity permits, these jwas come into existence 
during creation, according to the results of their previous 
karmas, just as during summer time seeds sown are seen 
in situ in the earth in tiny little forms of different 
kinds. In the same way, we have to accept that among 
jlvas, karma and its fruits are seen in an identical manner. 
If we do not accept such a conclusion, a great contradiction 
will result in the Af^ama and its proofs. Hence the 
text of the Sutra uses the word upalabkyaiectia (results 
in). Therefore souls with their karma and the fruits there¬ 
of have inevitably no beginning or end. Accordingly, 
Sruti texts like the following, SnsiMh pravdharuphia 
satyatvamupadinyate Gnd yynau dvdvajfX'ViHdniHaup^^ etc., 
declare that souls have no beginning or end and their 
karmas and their fruits have to be held as established 
from the context (of the Sutras) to be even so. 

Assuming, then, that jivas have in them the results 
of their beginningless karma. Though this be so, yet 
Parasiva has to provide them with their several encase¬ 
ments (bodies) and this forms his principal duty (during 
creation). To impart to the achetana bodily form 
that active principle Avhich renders it useful by reason 
of its karma, is the great capacity of Isvara. How 
is it that some jlvas which have abided (in the Para- 
brahman) in a dormant condition in the most happy manner 
at the time of creation have come into this world in a 
bodily receptacle mean! for affliction {klcmyatana sarlra) ? 
This shows that He is ill-disposed towards some of the 
/was. Jivas being unable (of their owm accord) to enter 
their bodies, were quite free from all affliction ; except 
for His (Brahman’s) will they would not have come into 
existence at creation. This is no doubt so ; but why 
then does not Brahman give those jlvas, w'ho are 
simultaneously eligible for release and who are fit 
for eternal happiness, the same without bringing them 

This is quoted by Auundatirllia in his MaJiabJidrafa Tdfparya- 
nirnaya thus :—Jagat pravdhassatyoyam naiva mithyd kathanchana || 

Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
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into creation which involves the bondage of karma ? 
Because Siva, even though He is All-Grace and capable 
of granting salvation simultaneously to all jivas who 
deserve it, yet, just as the overlord of a kingdom, who 
feeling glad over the faithful manner in which his sub¬ 
ordinate has discharged the duties of his office, in strict 
accordance with the laws of the realm, releases him from 
his obligations, so does the Lord Siva dissolve the fetters 
that tie the jwas to their karma, when they come to 
fruition. Just as a father, in this world, seeing his son 
behave in an unruly manner, does not receive him into 
his grace, without first duly punishing him, even so is it 
with Paramesvara. Without administering (the fruits) 
of meritorious and evil deeds done by jivas, Isvara does 
not grant His grace {svap rap tint na dasyati). Even 
the rays of the sun only open up the petals of the 
unblossomed lotus (and not others) ; even so Isvara 
releases only such jivas from the ties of bondage who 
meditate upon and worship him with sama, dama and 
bhakti combined. Moreover, it would follow from Sruti 
texts such as Esha e-ja sadhii karma kdrayati tarn urdhva- 
Idkam niulshayafi', Esha evdsddhn karma kdrayati iam 
adhblbkam nindshayatiP'^'^' etc., that it is Paramesvara alone 
that determines the fate of the jivas and jivas themselves 
individually hold no responsibility. But if it is said that the 
sins of vaishamya and nairghriiiya appertain not to the jivas 
concerned but to Paramesvara, the reply is: “It is not 
correct to say so.’’ Even though jivas are not all- 
capable and all-knowing like Paramesvara, yet the jivas 
because of their capacity, it so happens, possess a little of 
the responsibility and freewill {kinchit kartrutvamcha 
svechchayd sambhavati] (appertaining to them) ; the result of 
the actions done out of their responsibility and freewill can¬ 
not be denied to the jivas. Just as men and other beings 
in this world take to their avocations as the sun puts forth 
his rays of light at day-break, even so jivas in keeping 
with the results of their respective karmas and by reason of 
Brihad. Upa., VI. 4. 22. 
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Paramesvara’s existence in them, accomplish their respective 
karmas. Therefore as the Sruti text Dhyatva muniry^a- 
chchati bhutaybnim samasla saks/tim tamasah par as tat, etc., 
declares, Paramesvara like the Sun will be witnessing all 
that the jivas do. And therefore no taint of sin, etc., 
attaches to Him. Therefore, also jwa, jayyal and karma are 
proved to be not only eternal but also are demonstrated to 
be always subordinate to Paramesvara. Numerous texts 
like the following, Surya chandramasau d/idtd yathdpurvam- 
akalpayat Na jdyate na mriyate vd vipaschit Taddhe- 
dam tarhyavydkritamdsll \ Taimdiiiarupdbhydm kriyate\ Gnd 
gnan dvdvajavimmsau Pradhdna kshetray^napatirguneso 
samsdra mdksha sthiti baiuikahetnlip^'^ etc.; texts like Satya- 
gndndimakd’nanto inbhurdtmd niahesvaraJy, Tasyaivdmsd jxva- 
lokah prdnindm hridaye stkiJak ; Visphiilingd yathd vahnau jd- 
yante kdshthaydgatali; Aiiddi karma sambandhdt tadvadamsd 
inahesituh ; Anddivdsandyuktah kshdtragiia iti klrlitah ; 
Sivabkaktisc/ia sarveshdm sarvadd sarvatd mukhl ; Tasydntu 
vidyamdndydm yastu martyah pramuchchyate ; Samsdra 
bandhandt tasmdt anya!; kd vdsti mudhad/nh ; Anddarena 
idPiyena parihdseua ir/dyayd ; Sivabhakti ratiryasya 
sd'ntyajd'pi vimuchyate\ etc., appearing in the Sivagltd\ 
Prakritim purushamchaha vidydvddl ubkdvapi, a text which 
appears in the Krishna-gltd ; and AUsIikalam niskkriyam §dn- 
tamp'-'^ etc., Sruti texts w hile they lay down nishkriyatva and 
other attributes of Brahman, also fix the standing responsi¬ 
bility which attaches to him in the sphere of creation. 
Satyakdmah, satyasankalpah and other Sruti texts have to 
be assumed in the light (sf the variegated Brahman who is 
reflected by Mdyd {mdydpratip/ialita sabalabrahmaparatvam- 
evdngikartavyam). If we do not do so, great mutual con¬ 
tradictions in the whole of the Vedduta will result and 
prove impossible of eradication. In order to remove this 
doubt, the next Sutra is propounded: Sarvadharmopa- 
pattHcha (II. 1. 36). \Aind all the dharmas are proved 
{to be present in Brahman).\ In accordance with the Sutra, 

Mahopa., I. 38. ““ Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 

"" Bhagavad-Gttd, II. 21). Ibid., VI. 16. Ibid., VI. 19. 
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Lbkavattu llldkaivalyam, it is now demonstrated that 
the sport of Brahman ends at times in such results 
(as aforesaid); and at other times, ends in his perfect 
isolation. Sriiti texts like Vassarvay;nah sarvavit'"'^’' l Vd- 
madcvdya nasnd jyeshlhdya namah Hreshthdya nanid rii- 
drdya namah kdidya namah kalavikarandya namb 
balavikarandya. namb haldya nanid balapramathandya namah 
xarvabhutadainandya namb manbnmandya namah i Na 
tas.ya kdryam karaimm cJia vidyatep'^^ etc., declare that the 
dharma of Parameavara lies in the fact of his sarvay^natva 
in respect to lildkdlaparatva and nishkriyatva, which are 
respectively exhibited through creation and its results and 
in his perfect isolation. And therefore all his sagunatva 
and nirgnnatva dharma have their birth in Parabrahma Siva 
himself. And Sruii texts like PJca eva rudrb na dvitlydya 
tasthcA Ekamevddvifiyam Brahma, etc., prove that Brahman 
is the sole author; through the agency of his supreme 
power, he appears in combination in the form of a reflected 
image of his variegated self fashioned after himself. All- 
pervasive yet bodiless, and not possessed of a reflected 
form, yet by reason of the mere agency reflected through 
the opening and the shutting of his eyes, all dharma (such as 
creation, etc.) proceed from him. These appear manifestly 
contradictory to what is declared both in the Srutis and 
Smritis, and are argued to be by Gautama, Dadhichi, 
Vyasa and Siva and Kcsava, who are agreeable to impreca¬ 
tions, and others as false doctrines (mbhamstraui) wherein 
jlva and Isvara. appear as inventions as separate entities) 
and the world as false. This view should be discarded 
and unheeded by Sivabhaktas who seek mbksha. This is 
the established truth- 

“ Some cat-like disputants,®**^ seeking support from the 
Advaita doctrine, state that they stand on an equality with 

Mand. Upa., I. 1. 9. Namaka Chamaka. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 8. 

*'**'* KcchidadvattamasrHya bidadaprafimPi nardh. The latter words 
appear to be used in a deprecatory sense and probably indicate 
“ spiteful ” disputants. 
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Rudra “ Those Brahmans who were cursed by Dadhichi 
and Gautama, having come into existence in the Kali age 
have become objects of censure” ; ” Dadhichi, Vyasa and 

Durvasa and others having received curses have held the 
world as false (/as^anmit/iyltva’n a^ritya), and expounded 
such a doctrine will attain the region of hell” ; “having 
preached to the world about the world {jayat) and Isvara in 
a false manner and being devoid of devotion, will neces¬ 
sarily enter the kingdom of Yama “ One who declares 
‘ I am Brahman ’ {aham ItraJiDid) will by such an assertion 
enter the most fearful eternal Hell ”—these and other 
declarations are seen clearly in the Skdnda, Laingya and 
Kurma Purdnas, where the discussion of jaynt being false 
is contradicted and discarded. And hence those who desire 
inbksha should without any doubt whatever hold that Siva 
Parabrahman is the sole cause of creation, etc,, as the net 
result of Vedantic discu.ssion and follow it as their main 
support. 

Brahman and the Material World. 

The relation of the material world to Brahman may 
now be considered. In commenting on Sutra II. 3. 11, 
Prithivyad/iikdrardpa saiiddnfareb/iyah {Earth {from 
ivater) ; earth on account of the subject-matter, the 
colour and other texls\ Sripati sets out clearly the 
relation of Brahman to the material world. He starts 
by saying that when water manifested itself through 
the light, it reflected several beings. Sruti texts like 
Td annam asrujanta, etc., declare that in order to 
sustain those beings, food was created. The doubt then 
arises, “Is it mere boiled food that was created or is it 
the world (that produced the materials of food)?” Certain 
sets of Sruti texts here and there declare Prithivyd dsha- 
dhayah ; Oshadhibhyonnam, etc., meaning that frithivi 
was created in which herbs and plants yielding corn were 
created. And these Sruti texts, even though appearing 
contradictory, yet confirm that all kinds of plants and 
herbs were created which yield food for sustenance to 
Taitt. Upa., II. I. 
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created beings. And the word prithvi therefore has 
become synonymous with aimam or food and not with 
seedlings. How } The expression adhikararupa sabdan- 
iarUhyah implies this meaning. The Sruti text Tattejb 
asrujaiap''^'' etc., declares that those primary elements 
which possess the authority to give birth to that which is 
sown become aiinam, etc., and in their edible, ripened 
condition become named amiam and in that state remind 
one of prilkv%. And even water also bears its commonness 
with prithvi. The Snili text Tadyadapdm sara dsit tat 
samahanya/a sci prithivyabhavat, etc., declares that other 
terms also express the product of prithvi and shows that 
prithvi is the chief source from which food originates. Here 
and there during the time of creation, water assumed the 
solidified form and presented the shape of an arrow. 
And that form of the arrow in course of time (the solidified 
form) produced Atma. And that form in course of time 
turned into the hardened form of prithvi. This is the 
meaning of the Sruti text.®®’^ Similarly aiuia., which is cooked 
grain, cannot be said to have directly issued from water. 
It is the result of coming into contact with prithvi, by 
which it became grain and finally assumed the form of cooked 
food. And this is the established and uncontradicted truth. 

So all the Sruti texts referred to above demonstrate 
without contradiction that the primary elements are the 
chief agencies involved in creation. The Kanva and 
Alddhyandina texts like Yah prithivydm tishthan yah prithvi 
sari ram, etc., also clearly explain that Siva Parabrahman 
appears in the bodily form enclosed in prithvi consisting 
of all the primary elements. Though he cannot have 
a bodily form of his own, if he manifests himself in 
a bodily form which is liable to dissolution, he will 
reduce himself to equality with /was. If it be so— 
if he is not one different from the /Ivas —there will result, 
from every point of view, an inconsistency in his being 
the chief cause. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. Ibid, 
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If it is said that a contradiction results by denying 
to Brahman the chief causality for pritJivi and all things 
anterior and posterior to it, then the reply is, it is not so. 
For the Sruti text, “ Fd Ritdrb agtiau’ etc., proclaims 
his all-pervasiveness. And further other texts like Yah 
prithivyam tishthanp^^ etc., are equal to the Sruti texts, 
Annam Brahma, etc. Mis bodily form is only to show his 
all-pervasiveness and not for creating the very bodily 
form like the jwa. Ahernatively if it is argued whether 
prithvi and other primary elements behave even in 
pralaya in the way indicated in the palasamkocha nydya, 
keeping Brahman within themselves, the ashtainurtitva of 
Brahman remaining undisputed, then, the following texts 
in the Saiva Piirdna: MahlSvardii mahdmktyd sche&d7id- 
khyd khagdhnakah ; Sambhutah punishastasmdt pavand- 
khyb mahdbalah ; Tasniv.dayyhdras sambhutah jvalanassarva- 
bhakshakah; Jaldtmakb vdinadevastasindt jdtah kripdnidhih ; 
Tasmdt bhumydtmakah sadyb jdtauinrtis iubhapradah ; 
Tasmdt bshadhayah sand fatb'nnam jdyatb kramdt; Tasmdt 
pujd bahirbhutdn chetaudchbtandtmakdh; Sarvdntarydmi- 
rupeiia sarvakartd saddsivah ; Prathamam sukshmarupena 
sadybjdtddi panchakam : janaydmdsa devesak tathd sthula- 
prapanchakam ; etc., clearly prove that no one except 
(Parabrahman) is the chief cause. The Sruti text 
AkdsddvdyuhB^'^ etc., clearly deny to prithvi and other 
primary elements, which are mere lifeless objects, a 
hereditary character for causation. If it be doubted 
whether phenomenal agencies may possess such a 
character, the next Adhikararia bears testimony to the 
fact that they do not possess such a character. 

Tadabhidhydnddeva tii talliiinit sah (II. 3. 12). {But 
he, from the i)iferential symbol supplied by their reflection.) 
Now it is seen that Parabrahman joins the primary 
elements (mahdbhuta), and becomes the associate with 
the associated and yet behaves as one separate from 
them. Then the question arises whether the primary 

Madhyandnui Upa. Tailt. Upa., II. 1. 
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elements act on their divine initiative in bringing into 
existence the creative character of the beings or is 
it that they act under the controlling power of Para- 
mesvara presiding in them. If, in accordance with the 
text Aka&advayuh,'^^^ etc., it is inferred that the controlling 
power imparted to them in their respective ranges of 
action is used by the primary elements in their capacity 
to create, then a mutual contradiction in the Srutis arises. 
The reply is that Parabrahman within the range of the 
capacity of each primary element brings into play at 
a look, as it were, his controlling power and enables 
the element appear as if it did the work itself and 
on its own initiative. Hence the word in the Sutra 
Tallingai —that distinguishing mark. The Supreme 
Being (Parabrahman) bearing the distinguishing symbol 
of controlling power over everything, as declared in 
the Sruti text. Yah prithivyam tishthan,"'^'^ etc., proves that 
he is the sole controlling Being. The term prithvl 
and its abhimani devatd should be understood. The 
terms dPd^a, etc., are understood to signify only what they 
are held to indicate by their traditional usage and are ex¬ 
pected to do as their apportioned duty under divine control. 
It does not mean that these primary elements are infinitely 
independent in the range of their actions and so we do 
not hear of the Srii/i text Akdsddvdyuh,'^^'^ etc., giving 
them the all-independent power (of action). Nor should 
the Sruti text, Td dpa aikshantaP^" iti, should be taken 
to mean that the primary elements alone form the chief 
cause in their respective names, for they signify 
nothing more than their own limited range of action. 
As the constant look of Parabrahman keeps the 
controlling' poAver over these primary elements, there 
is no proof for individual independence of these primary 
elements themselves. Thus it is clearly proved that the 

Tailt. Upa., II. 1. 

Madhyandina Upa. 

Tait/. upa., 11. 1. 

Chch. Upa., \ 1.2. 
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five great primary elements merge their agencies in 
the chief controlling power of Parabrahman in all their 
actions. 

The Purpose of Material Creation. 

On this head, Sutras II. 3. 7 to 10 are of interest. 
Sripati remarks that when, in S nit is, we find mutual contra¬ 
dictions, we feel a doubt whether Brahman is the cause of 
ja^at or not. To remove that doubt, the third pdda of 
Adhydya II is devoted. Paramatma has no desire in creation 
but creation and the jivas are there. In allowing them 
their range of action in creation and giving them their 
desired realization lies the purpose of creation of Brahman. 
The Sruti texts say that the firmament is Brahman [Kham 
Brahma) and the all-extensive sky is his body {Ahdsa 
Atmd). The formless form of Brahman, out of his will 
power, enters into the five primary elements [paitcha- 
mahdbJmtas) and exhibits himself in their respective actions 
and finally terminates in the creation of chdtanas of different 
forms. He then occupies the form of c;hata and in it places 
the jlva in the bodily form and stands in them in order 
to supervise their actions and also helps them to do their 
actions. The jlvas who appear like jada, by his sole help 
in them, act freely as if they did their acts, in fact, on their 
own initiative. The Sruti texts express clearly that jlvas 
do their own actions and Parabrahman only witnesses their 
actions in them and helps them to achieve their desires. 
Sruti texts like Tattdjb asrujata, etc., bear testimony to this. 
Sruti texts like Atmana dkamssambhutaJP^'^ declare that 
Brahman entered the bodily forms of the jlvas in the form 
of dtman and in the form of tejas, etc. And these, dtman, 
tejas and dpah present in the jlvas, exhibit the Supreme 
Parabrahman in them by whose help the jlvas work freely. 
It is thus seen that throughout creation, Parabrahman plays 
the supreme part, both in the chetanas and achetanas {jlva 
and jada) and behaves in them in their respective manner 
{kdranabhute Brahmani yathdmiikhyatvam). If Parabrahman 
is said to possess no particular bodily form, then he cannot 


704 
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bring into existence such forms. It should be said that 
he has the minutest form {paramdnvddhtdmapi nityatvam 
sydt) which is eternal and which helps the jwas in bringing 
them into creation and helping them to do their 
actions within their respective ranges. This peculiar 
power of Brahman cannot be contradicted. 

According to the Sutra, Prati^ndvirbdhdt,’'^'''’ wherever 
there is cause for Brahman, there also is his action ; else it 
would mean a contradiction. Therefore, in the creation of 
jagat, the purpose of his action lies merely in bringing into 
play those chetanas in the form of jwas and allowing them 
their ranges of action, being himself in them in all their 
actions. This is his peculiar power. I’here is no contra¬ 
diction here with the Snitis. And the Taittiriya Sruti 
text and the text Tad brahma tejd'srujata of the Chchdnddgya 
prove that there is no contradiction and that the cause and 
the power of action in Brahman are brought into play at 
creation in a manner quite in harmony with the Srutisd°^ 

All the transformations that Brahman manifests in his 
creation are simply natural (II. 3. 6). The primary elements 
are his chief agencies, through whom these transformations 
are made to manifest in the jivas when they come into 
being in creation. And this is the essence of the Snitis, 
Nothing is newly invented. Whatever is effected by one 
through an agency, will have to be reckoned as his own act. 

The Nature of the Jiva. 

We now pass on to the consideration of the next two 
topics, the nature of the Jlva and the origin of the Jwa. 

Srikara reads the Sh'ra II. 3. 5 Pratignahdnir avyalirekdt 
Sabdebhyah thus: Pratignahanirvyaiirekdl sabdebhyah, omitting the 
negative letter a in the Sutra. Sankara and Anandatirtha read it 
with the negative a but with the words Sabdebhyah, which form a 
separate Sutra in Ramanuja. 

Jivas exist ; creation cannot be denied to them ; jtvas prefer 
to go as they like into creation ; Brahman only agrees and brings 
them into creation, giving them bodily forms and power of free 
action but remains in them tiiroughout in their individual division. 
There is no contradiction whatever in the SruHs in regard to this. 
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The nature of the jl.va is discussed in the Amsadhi- 
karana (II. 3. 40—II. 3. 50) more especially in II. 3. 40: 
Amsd ndndvyapademdaiiyatha chdpt ddsakitavdditvam 
adhlyata eke. 

In the previous Silicas, the atomic character (anutva) 
of the jlva, its capacity for understanding, its power for 
realizing Brahman, its power for independent action 
and the like having been demonstrated, now in this Sutra 
are discussed at length the Oneness of the jlva. [jwaikatva), 
the Brahmatva of the jtva {jlva brahuiatva), the jlvas falling 
off (from Brahman) {jlvdllkatva), the reflected character 
of the jlva {jlvapraUbimhddikam) and other topics 
and how far they are impossible or inconsistent with 
the Vedas {Aniipapauuam avaidikatvdt). Mundreds of 
Sruti texts like the follov/ing, Yathd sudlptdt pdvakddvisphu- 
lingds sahasrasah pra'havante sarupdh ; Tathd kshard- 
dvividhds sauniyabhdvdh prajdyante tatra chaivdpiyantip^'^ 
Mdydntu prakritim vindvdiimdyiiiamlu maheivaram ; Tasya- 
vayava bhutaistu vydplam sarvamidam jayratY^ etc., declare 
the jlva as the am&a of Brahman. It is therefore not 
right to discuss the question like jlvaikatva, etc. For the 
expression which occurs in the Sdtra, Ndndvyapadesdt, 
clearly points out the meaning of bkcda in SriAi texts like 
Dvdsuparndj^^ Qic., which declare that the jlva and Brahman 
are different. And the expression in the Sutra, Anyathd- 
chdpi, denotes that Sruti texts like TattvamasiP''-^ etc., 
declare abheda. Therefore it has to be accepted that there 
exists between the jlva and Brahman bheda and abheda. It is, 
however, proved by Sruti texts that jlvas are a/usas (parts) 
of Brahman. Even though this is so, the expression in the 
Sutra, Ddisakitavdditva/u adhlyata eke, points out that the 
Atharvanikasdkhins^'^'^ declare the jlvas as a servant class 


Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 

Ibid. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 8. 

Those who follow the AtharvaiiaUkhd Upauishad. 
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{Brahmanah ddsakitavafvam) of the Brahman, and therefore 
from the relation “ of being a servant ” and “ of offering 
service ” {ddsya dasakatvend)^ they declare that between the 
jiva and Brahman there is bheda. Sruti texts like Brahma- 
ddsd Brahmaddsd Brahmaiveme kitavdhd^' etc., incontest¬ 
ably prove that jtvas even in their rnukti stage, having 
attained Brahma sdrupya, offer, by reason of their being 
servants, (holy) services and submit in their subordination 
to Brahman. The word Eke in the Sutra particularizes Eke 
sdkhinah, i.e., those belonging to the Atharvanasakha. 
That doctrine is proved to hold good and is held to be in 
conformity with the Vcdic doctrine. It is therefore to be 
accepted as proved that those jlvas who being released 
from the bondage of the world and of family ties and who 
become quite pure and are fit for rnukti, they, in their 
stage also, still hold to their status of subordination and 
by reason of fear (by fear of such subordination) {bhayahetu- 
tvma) offer their services (to Brahman) in the relationship 
of Paramesvara scsha and seshi (Paramesvara as the 
remainder and the jiva as the part taken away from the 
whole) {Paramesvara sesha seshitvddikam tipapannam). If it 
is urged, as against this, that Sruti texts like Yathd nadyddi 
etc., in which the identity of the jiva and Brahman {jiva 
Brahmanossvarupaikyatva) is declared, we suggest we 
always argue as those who act in conformity with the 
(teachings of the) Sruti texts. But as the saying goes 
Na yiiktim bahumanmahe., intelligence in argument is not the 
only thing that deserves respect. As at length proved in 
the ]igndsddhikaranam, intelligence should always be used 
in conformity with the teachings of the Srutis combined 
with experience. Even in the Advaita and the Visishtd- 
dvaita doctrines, on account of the want of harmony 
created by them as between Sruti texts as interpreted by 
them, they cling for a support to the shadow of the 
bheddbheda doctrine. If, as they say, they depend (for 
the truth of their teaching) on the harmony as be¬ 
tween all the Sruti texts {sarva Sruti samanvayd] then 
Atharvasiras. 
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they should be held to indirectly accept bhMdbheda. As 
regards the highly argumentative followers of the Madhva 
school of teaching, who utterly hold to bkMavdda, they 
cannot be said to have harmonised all the Smtis —in so much 
as they practically reject all the Advaita Smtis, —-just as 
Bauddhas who discard all the Smtis, both bhedn and abheda. 
That such a doctrine should not be accepted is what is 
indicated as the gist of the Sutra. 

Now, who is this jiz'a ? Is he absolutely different from 
Brahman {Parasmddatyantabhinnah) ? Or is he Para- 
brahman alone in this false form {Parameva Brakmd- 
bhrdntam) ? 

Further, if we postulate that the jlva is only Brahman 
in disguise {upddhi) or only a part {amsa) of Brahman, in 
either case it would be a contradiction of the Srutis, 
According to the Sutra z, Tadanajiyatvain drambhanasabdd- 
dib/iyah (II. 1. 14) and Adhikantu bhedanirdesdt (II. 1.22), 
etc., this conclusion is established ; in truth. He is the same. 
Some Srutis declare plurality ; others identity (with Brah¬ 
man). If we examine these two sets of contradictory 
Srutis, then we will naturally arrive with the better conclu¬ 
sion that the jlva is a part {amsa) of Brahman. So long 
as it is not clearly esta[)Iished that the jlva is an amsa of 
Brahman, till then it is to be understood that jlva is not dif¬ 
ferent from Brahman. At any rate nothing beyond Brahman 
is established. Then, what is the result ? Is it to be infer¬ 
red that the jlva is absolutely different from Brahman. 
How Sruti texts like Gud o/iau dvdu ajavlsdirdsau,'^^'^ 
etc., clearly point to difference (that Brahman and 
the jlva are different). It cannot be held out according 
to the Sruti text Gud gnauj’’^'^ etc., that the jlva and 
Brahman are one. The Srtiti text Agnind sinchati, 
etc., declares metaphorically that the jlva is an aznsa 
of Brahman. This cannot be proved. The word amsa 
means part and parcel of a certain thing. If jlva is then 
said to be an amsa of Brahman and forms a part of Brahman, 
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Sveta, Upa.^ I. 9 
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then it is to be understood that whatever faults exist 
in jwa also exist in Brahman. At any rate, the view that 
Brahman is a khanda or part of jlva is not supported by 
reason. As Brahman cannot deservedly be characterized 
as a part of jiva, we arrive again at the same contradiction 
as before. Therefore, for one who is out and out different 
from Brahman [alyiviia bhinnafvaui), to call him an 
amsa is really difhcult of proof. If we postulate that the 
jiva is Brahman alone in a false form, on the support of 
the Sruti texts like Tatlvainasi^^' Ayamatma B 
etc., which explain the jlva as Brahmatmabhava (as a form 
of Brahman in the form of jlva)^ then according to those 
who hold to the nanatva principle,the result is that 
we arrive at a position which falsifies what is borne 
testimony to by pratyaksha, aitumdiia and dgnina, which 
endeavour to prove the Advaita standpoint. According 
to Advaita^ the pmlyakshddi {anumdna, d^ama, etc.) 
argument tries to prove the avidya which lies in Brahman. 
'Fherefore it holds that Brahman is inseparably connected 
with upddhi which ends in the manifestation of the jlva. 
And, therefore, it holds that Brahinatmabhava is to 
be seen in the state of the jlva. But it is certain that 
it cannot as a fact be concluded that the jlva is a 
disguised form of Brahman or his false form. Because 
it is through Brahman that bondage, release, etc., is 
to be finally secured (by the jlva). So we again arrive 
at the conclusion that the jlva is an amsa of Brahman, 
for, according to the expression in the Sutra, Niind- 
vyapadUddanyaihd chaikatvena, the jlva holds the double 
state of jlva and Brahman in its respective amsas. 
The ndndtva of the jlva is exhibited in the power of 
creation, and controlling {yiiyantrutva), and commanding 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 8. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 

Ndndtva vddins as opposed to ekatva vddins; pluralists as 
opposed to monists. Ndndiva vddins : Those who maintain the 
Sankhya doctrine that each individual has a soul distinct from the 
Universal Spirit. 
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{niydmyatva) and all-knowing {sarvagnaiva) and also not 
knowing {agnatva), bot’i svadliliialva and paradlivnalva 
(independence and subordination), hiddhatva and asud- 
dhatva (purity and non-purity), kalydnagundkaratva and 
its viparitatva (good qualities and bad qualities), etc., 
are also seen in these dual states. In the Sutra, the 
expression Anyalhdcha is used. It is seen that the jiva 
behaves to exist identically with Brahman according to the 
Sriiti texts TativamasiAyamdtmd BraliinaP^'^ etc. In 
the Sutra, moreover, the expression Dakikitavaditvamadhi- 
yata eke explains the A.harvanika Sriiti text Brahmaddm. 
Brahmaddsd Brahmaivesne. kitavdh, etc., which means that 
Brahman holds the forms of ddki and kitava (servant form 
and the form of the rogue). Then all the jivas generally 
hold this different form from that of Brahman. Thus, 
if we have to conclude by accepting the double state of 
the existence of the jlva and Brahtna}i forms, then we 
must conclude that this Bva is only an amki of Brahman. 
This is clearly accepting the opinions held by those who 
postulate that the jlva is different from Brahman. And 
it cannot well be otherwise. Then if Brahman is accepted 
to possess the powers of creation {srujyatva), control 
{niydmyatva), remaindership {tatses/iatva), support [tadd- 
dhdratva), maintenance {tatpalyatva), destruction {tat- 
samhdratva), meditating upon him {tndupdsakatva) and 
to obtain through Iris grace the enjoyment of 
dharmdrtha kdma mdksha and release therefrom, then, 
jlva and Brahman are absolutely different from each 
other. And therefore it is clearly proved through pra- 
tydkshdnumdndgama that the jlva is other than Brahman 
and therefore so long as the powers of jagat sris/iii, etc., 
cannot be proved for him, so far it cannot be proved 
that the jlva is only a disguised form of Brahman. Nor 
can he be affirmed to be akhanda, i.e., an indivisible part of 
Brahman in a different state {akhandaika rasa chinrndtra 
svarupena). 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 8. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 
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If, against this, it is held that the jlva enters this 
world of bondage in the panchabhuta srishti stage; 
after thus entering into existence under a certain 
nomenclature and undergoing in this world all the 
results of bondage by experiencing in a mixed form, 
sometimes happiness and sometimes misery and then 
meditating upon that form of Brahman who brought him 
into creation and striving for mbksha according to the 
principles of the Sds/ra as explained to him by his 
gnru ; and all the while that he should be in the jiva 
form, himself Brahman in disguise,—all this would clearly 
show in truth the ravings of a mad man in the height 
of his madness {iathdsati nnmatta praUlpitatvdpdtdt). And 
therefore it can never be maintained, however much you 
might try, with the support of the Srutis, that the jlva 
is only Brahman in disguise {upadhyavachchiimam Brahmd 
jlva ityapi nasddhlyyah), because the powers of creation, 
and command clearly go against such a view {purva 
nirdishla niydmyatva niyantratvddi vyapadem bddhddeva). 
It cannot be held to be a proved fact that Devadatta, 
being only some identical person, not only possessed 
the powers of creation, control, etc., of the world but 
also underwent all the miseries of a family man 
through his ignorance. Nor is it possible by any 
Sastraic device to combine in one and the same person 
the attributes of the jlva and an am&a of Brahman 
{jlvoyani Brahmanbndah) unless we grant that the import 
of all the Sruti texts which proclaim the dvaita and 
advaita doctrines are in agreement on the fundamental 
points. And this is the conclusion. Sruti and Smriti 
texts such as Siva/t satyam jagat satyam jlvah satyam 
svabhdvatah ; Teshd/n abhedassatydvd kritnibhramara- 
yoriva, eic., declare that the existence of Siva is true; 
that the existence of the world is true and that the 
existence of the jlva is true generally. Whether it is a fact 
that they are one and the same {tes/idm ab/iedassatyovd), can 
only be understood in the manner in which we understand 
the relation of the krimi to the bhramara [krimi bhramara- 
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ybrivd). Those who think thus with the Smriti text that 
Siva is to the ]agat and jiva as the krimi is to the bhramara 
and Brahman—think in a handsome manner. Sruti texts 
like Ayamatma Brahma^'-’^ etc., also declare of the jlva in 
terms of the Brahman {jlvasyaiva BrahmatvbpadHat). If 
that be so, then do BIteda Sruli texts like Brahmaddsd 
Brahmaddsd, etc., which declare in the manner exemplified 
in the invented difference which mistakes the rope for 
the snake, lead us t(' a doubt as to how these two 
different sets of Sniii texts can be reconciled. The 
answer to this doubt is propounded in the next Sutra, 
Mautravarndt (II. 3. 41). 

Sruti texts like the following explain the gist of 
the Mantravarna, whith declares that the jlva is an amsa 
of Siva {Swdmsd i%vah)\—Mdydntu prakritim vindydt rndyi- 
nantu mahd&varam i Taiydvayavabhutbttham vydptam sarva- 
midam jagat’’-^; Pddd'sya viPvd b/iutdni tripddasydmritam 
divid"~ etc. These te.\ts clearly show that Mdyd possesses 
the character of praknti and Ma/ieivara is never 
separated from it and therefore the whole world is stated 
to be something that has been born out of a membrane 
of his body. Therefore jlva also is a part of Mdyd, 
which is a small part of Paramapurusha Siva. 

Moreover, the term amsa is synonymous with the 
word pdda. Paramasiva represents the visvabhuta and 
jlvas, who are innumerable and thus spoken of in the 
plural number, represent only a part or an amsa. Both 
in the Mantras and in the Sutras, the word amsa is used 
only in the singular, in order to show that as a class, 
jlvas form only a part of Paramasiva, who represents 
visvabhuta. In the Sruti text Atmd Muteh, the word 
Sruti is used in the singular number only, thereby convey¬ 
ing the idea of jlvas belonging to a “ class ”. Sruti texts 
like Nityb'nitydndm (hetanaschetaud,7idm ekd batiundm yd 


Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 
Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. 
Tain, Upa., III. ,12. 
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vidadhati etc., all go to prove that Isvara is seen 

in /Ivas in his entirety and eternality though the /was are 
many. This sufficiently establishes the fact that in His 
gndna svarupa. He is one in all the /was (though they 
are) quite separate from each other and Himself absolutely 
separate from them. This is the chief reason for the 
separate existence of each in different forms. This 
is what those well versed in the knowledge of the real 
nature of dtman [atnm ydthdtniyd) hold as a settled fact.'^‘‘ 

Katha U[>a., II. 18. 

Cf. Jay.itirtha in Iiis Nya\;a Su/l/ut, I. 1. 1 (Nirnaya Sagara 
edition, page 18), dealing with mulc/i, after postulating that 
mukti is pos.sible only through the grace of Hari, says that mere 
gndna without a settled knowledge of Hari cannot help one to attain 
vwksha ; that tnoksha is the. result of Hari’s grace ; and that Hari’s 
grace is subject to dtma ydihd/mya gndna. He then observes ;— Aima- 
ydthdtmya gndndtandtmani iarindddvdtwatrdrdpe sati hi tadanu/zula 
praiiktdaydh rdgadrhhnii bhaiuitah tabhayd prayi/ktah pimyapdpa 
lakshandm pravrutltnuicliinutc tataicha sura nara tiryagddi nand- 
yonishu navlna Sarlrcndriyddi samydga lakshanam janmdsya bhavaii, 
[If there is no knowledge of the exact dtma ydthdtmya svarupa, 
then it results in rdga and drcsha, and these two latter lead to 
commission of sin and subsequently end in birth and rebirth among 
the human and inferior {tiryagyoni) species.] Then I’lkacharya 
•writes ;—TasmdcJuha diihklHinublunhi ityanddirayarn kdryakdrana- 
pravdhah snmsdra itynchyatc i Alma taltva gndndchcha agndna 
viparyayan nivartcie | Tatlvagndnasya samdndPraya vishaydgndna 
7 iiilhydgiHina 7UvarUna svdbhdvydt | Suktikd tattva g/id/iasya tadag/idna 
rajatdropa nivartakatva dariandt \ Mil/iydgnd/ianivrittau cha rdga 
dveshd/indayah kd raiidbhdvdt ! Taydrabhave cha 7ia pravricttcr 
7 itpattih tala eva prdk 7<pachitdydschdpahhdge/ia prakshayah \ Pra- 
vrnttyabhdvccha /<:nmdntardbhdvb helvabhdvddeva varta7/id7ia Sa/ird- 
deScha dra/jibhakakshayc sati //ivr7tttih \ Ja/imPibhdve cha na 7iirbi- 
jasya duhkhasydlpdda iiyevam dtya/itikl d/dikhay/ivr/iftir 7nuktih. 
(And this ends in involving himself in the rotatory series of 
births and rebirths which is signified by the flow of sa/nsdra. And 
therefore in order to free himself from such a flow of the bondage 
of life, dtma tattvag/id/ia \s the only means—to remove him out of this 
illusion of ignorance. And this dt>/iatattvag/7d/ia has the natural 
power of removing him out of the hold of ag/idna and 7nilhydgndna, 
Then, he will have been delivered from the ignorance which made 
him to imagine rajata in sukli. Thus ignorance being lost, he will 
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The Sutra, Asantateschavyatikarah {II. 3. 46), clearly 
states that the plurality cif dtman {dtma bahutva) is brought 
to manifestation only subsequently. And therefore it is not 
a pleasure to discuss further the dvaita phase of the argu¬ 
ment as Atmaikatva is also supported. 

Here Sripati passes on to the Advaita point of 
view. In this view, further proofs (for this position) 
are pointed out in the next Sutra, A pi cha smaryate 
(II. 3. 42). {Moreover it is so stated in Smriti.) There is 
in the Sivagltd the text, SatyagnCijiatmakonanlb vibhurdtmd 
mahesvarah\TasyaivdmSij ilvaloko Jirudaye prdninam sihitah\ 
Vispimlingd yathd vahiiau jay ante kdshthaybgatah i Anddi- 
vdsandyuktdh ksheiragiid iti te smritdh ' iti. And also in the 
Krishna-Gltd, there is the text: Mamaivdmsd j'waldkd 
jlvabhutassandtanah i livarassarvabhutdndm hruddeie- rjuna 
tishthaii \ Bhrdmayan sarvnbhutdni yantrdrudhdyii mdyayd i 
Tameva saranam yd/ii sarvabhdvma bhdrata II Hi. Both 
of these texts declare that jwas in their plurality also 
possess Isvaratva. Similarly in the Taiftiriya Sriiti text, 
Yatdvd imdni bkutdni jdyante i Vena jdtdni jlvanti II iti 
and others of the same import, there is clear proof of the 
plural existence {jlva bakii/vam) of the jtva. And hence 
the pretended '/ivaikaha and jwa-Brahmatva disputation 


Iiave no more cause for rota Cory births, which, when it ceases, there 
will be no more seed left for .sorrow to rise. And this state of being 
absolutely rid of any shadow of sorrow is called mukti, Atyanttki 
diihkhanivruilir mtiktih. 'I'l.e Sruti text, Ymya prasadat para 7 narti 
riepat asmdt samsdrdn ?idpareiia, declares that by nothing 

else but by Paramatina’s grace can the jiva be removed out of the 
bondage of samsdra and ni.ide to attain fnuP/i, which is true guana. 

Cf. Gndnl priyatamo’to me 1am vidvdneva chdmi ifah | Vrnnnleyam 
tenalabhyah {Smriti text). Yamaivesha vrunntc Icna labhyah tasyaisha 
dtmd vrunute ta)ium svdm \Sruti text). Quoted by Jayatirtha in 
Nydya Sudhd (p. 17). (.4 gadjii should necessarily endear himself 

to me. J hen only he is considered by me as one deserving 
of my grace and will thereby obtain it.) The Sntti declares; 
He whom he aspires for, through Him only could he attain 
mukti. And He will grant His grace in His personal Seif in token 
of mukti. 
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is also possible. Verily, it is seen in the Purusha Sukia text 
Padosya viivabhutani, etc., that Vishnu is the sole regulator 
of sris/di, etc. And also in the Krishna-Glfa there is 
the text Mamaivamsb jlvalbkah, etc., which denotes that 
Krishna himself in his amsa represents the jlva. And further 
from the invocation of Vishnu as Harih Om, etc., which is 
prescribed as the starting point in the Vedas and Vedanlas 
generally and from the Kapila Smidti, it is seen from 
the text, Vedavakyani sarvdni Harinammti vai smrildkp-"^ 
that all the words used in the Veda throughout are capable of 
being interpreted only in terms of Hari. If from this it is 
doubted whether the /was are the amms of Vishnu only, 
our answer is “ It is not so ”. Because this is a clear 
contradiction to several Sruti and Sniriti texts previously 
quoted. The same thing is dealt with at great length in 
the Purusha Sukta I. i. as well as in the Krishna-Giid. 
It is a contradiction of all Sruti texts if Narayana, who is 
one of the embodiments of the three deities, who make up 
the Trinity {murtitraya antarhkutasya), alone forms the 
amsa of all /was and to appropriate for himself the use of 
that term ( Vishnu amsa). In the Sruti text Eho vishnur 
mahadbhutam pruthak bhutdnyanekasalt i it is said that 
Vishnu is one great being who pervades severally in several 
forms all the different beings of creation. Also in the 
Sruti text Vishnvddyuttama deheshu pravishto daivatd 
bhavet \ Maiiushyddyadhama deheshu pravishto mdnavbbkavetW 
etc., it is declared that having entered into the highest 
class of beings like Vishnu and others, they become beings 
of high order; and having entered into the lowest class 
such as human beings, etc., they become beings of lower 
order such as human beings, etc. Thus Vish)iu is stated 
to have assumed the jwa form. Vishnu is not explicitly 
proved throughout the Srutis that he is beyond the 
pale of the three forms of the Trinity, just as Siva is. Siva 
is present in all beings {sarvdtmaka), and is the underlying 

Cf. the following citation of this Sruti text taken from 
Anandatirtha’s Sutra-B/iashya, I. 1. 6 :—Namdni sarvdni yamdvi/anti 
tain vai Vishnum paraniam wddharanti. 
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spirit in all words ( sarvasabda vac/iya). That Vishnu 
should, in a substituted sense, be represented, in the place 
of Siva, as the highest deity, with the emblems of sankha 
and chakra and the marks of urdhvapundra and as 
keeping the whole world under his delusive sway, is an 
impropriety. It is generally stated that Siva is the 
anisa of the jwa. The phrase Harih 0/n with which 
Vedic texts begin, in token of offering praise to Vishnu 
and thereby suggesting that throughout all the Fedas 
Vishnu is the supreme underlying deity, is an unfounded 
statement which is not pleasant to discuss [avicharita 
ramamyani). In hundreds of Sruti texts like Sarvo vai 
Rudrah ; 8ivd/nd?neva pitarah ; Imnassarvavidydndm ; etc., 
and also in hundreds of Sniriti texts as well like Vedd sivah 
Uvb vedah; Fedddhydyl adakivah ; Ndrudrah kramapdthaka 
ili, etc., it is clearly proved that Siva only is sarvdtmaka (one 
pervading all) ; sarvakrntijanaka (one who is the origin of 
all the Sruii texts) ; and sarikxvitdaniydmaka (one who 
controls all the Vedic dharnia)- And thus all these powers 
cannot be claimed by an\' one else. Therefore in the ex¬ 
pression Harih Om, the' word Jlari, which is associated 
with the invocatory sufux On, only implies Siva in its 
utterance. For it is stated in the Sriiti text, Vo vedddau 
svarah prbklb veddniecha pralishthitah,"'’'^ etc. (He who is 
invoked by the utterance of dmkdra in the beginning of the 
Vedas and also who establishes himself till the end of it). It 
is clearly shown that according to the Srauta vidhi (Vedic 
practice), the expression Om only, unqualifiedly, is what 
should be uttered in the beginning as well as at the end 
of the VedaP-’’ 

The Mdndukya Smli text beginning with Om ityeta- 
daksharamidam sarvam :ti and ending with Prapanchbpa- 
samassivbdvaita evambmkdrah samvisatydtmandtmdnam ya 
evam veda iti, declares that Om is the chief symbolic 
utterance expressive of the whole of the Veda and denotes 

Mahdpa., X. 24. 

That is, without t ie name Harih being prefixed. See 
Note at the end of this Volume on p. 438 of the text on this topic, 
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Siva as the Supreme deity of the pranava. The word 
“Siva” also expresses the primary meaning which the 
“ prariava ” claims to express. And beyond “pranava” 
there is no one. This is the chief idea underlying the 
pranava. Also the Taittirlya text B rahmadhipatir 
Brahinanbdhipalir Brahma Sivome astu Saddsivom iti and 
the Sdma Sruti text Akdrb Brahma ukdrb Vishnuh makdrb 
kdlakdlbhyardha mdirah Paramasivastas/nddbmkdram linga- 
mdhuriti, declare clearly the gist of the pranava. And the 
Sruti text Pardt paratarb Brahma tat pa rat paratb Harih \ 
Vatpardt paratbdhlsastanme manaisivasankalpam astviti II 
bears witness to the fact that the pranava Omkdra can, 
without objection, be used as a prefix to the term Harih 
but not as a suffix. Because the term “ Siva ” should be 
expressed as being above that of “ Vishnu ” as embodied in 
the pranava. I'he Sruti text Ardhbvd patn% eshdtmanb 
grihbshu iti clearly shows and the Smriti text Bivdya 
Vishnurupdya Sivarupdya Vishmive i and the KurmHvara 
G%td text Mamaishd paramd murtir Ndrdyana samdhvayd 
declare that in the body of Vishnu the body of Siva also 
is incontrovertibly contained. It is also stated in the Sdma 
Sakha in the text Sivasya iaktirviniybgakdle chaturvidhdbhu- 
chchiva satprasaddt i Bhbge bhavdni samarecha durgd krbdhe- 
cha kdia purushecha Vishnuh \ iti n that Vishnu is repre¬ 
sented as belonging to the irvws'u; of Parvati {Vishnbh Pdr- 
vatyamibpadHdt). In the Sivdshtbttarasatandmavali there 
occurs the text Sankarabbulapdnibcha khatvdngl Vishnu- 
vallabhah \ iti, etc. Also in the Skanda, we have the text 
Vande surya bamnka vahuinayanam vande inukundapriyani 
iti, etc. The ascriptions in these texts of Vishnuvallabha- 
tva and priyatva bear witness to the ardhdngatva to Vishnu. 
In the same way, as moon and moonlight are related to each 
other, Siva who is the embodiment of the prariava and 
Vishnu are so related (as Chandrikd cannot be separated from 
Chandra, Siva cannot be separated from Vishriu).'’'"® In the 
Vaiydsika Skanda, there is the text Sivakesava sambhutam 
kalaye Kdlabhairavam iti, etc. It is generally stated in the 
We seem to have a glimpse of the Hariliaresvara doctrine here. 
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Piirdnas that Siva is incontrovertibly spoken of in terms of 
Vuhnuvallabhatva. If it is questioned that while the term 
Gowylpati is accepted as the principal expression for Siva, 
then at both the beginning and the end of the Vedas and 
Vedanta there ought to have been used the expression 
(implying Gowrlpatitvci). According to the saying current 
in the world Ydshd jdramiva priyam, so in the Veda, in 
order to exhibit the natural tendency for a man to incline 
more towards his paramour in order to indicate his intenser 
We for her, clandestinely than naturally, so in the Vedas 
also, the expression Harik <9;// is considered to be proper, 
because that term is, even though inextricably woven with 
the name of Vishnu, a source of pleasure.Thus /was, be¬ 
ing the amsa of Brahman in an infinitesimally small portion, 
whatever deficiency attaches to them should naturally apply 
to Brahman also in common. In order to remove this 
doubt the next Sutra is propounded. PrakdVddivattu 
naivam par ah (II. 3. 4.1). {But as in the case of light and 
so on. Not so is the highest.) 

In this Sutra, the indeclinable tn {sabda) indicates the 
exclusion of the discrepancy suggested at the end of the com¬ 
ments on the last Sutra [PrakdSldivat ^tu -\-na+evam-\- 
paraJi). Like the brightness of a light, jwa is the arnsa of 
Paramatraa. Just as a lire, while it is burning with bright 
light, reflects brightness all about it, and thereby exhibits its 
anisas and just as cows and horses of different colours— 
white, black, etc.—possess certain common features between 
them as discriminating characteristics ; and just as human 
beings and divine beings possess a carnal body, similarly 
amsa means a feature common to both.‘'’'° In certain things, 
there are a larger number of characteristics which could be 
compared with any one of them in common with others. 
Similarly discriminating people explain by comparing 
certain features common to the two things for purposes of 

See Text note oii page 438 on thi.s topic. 

E/!.avastvckadcSa!Tti)/ihi aniSalvam ; i.e., VVliere in one particular 
point, there is Oneness, there is ainsah'a. Being common in one 
part is amtaiva. 
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comparison. Thus the amsa and amsi become matters for 
comparison with their common features in them as their 
natural characteristics. In this manner, the jwa and the 
Parahrahman are thus compared with their common natural 
features as amsa and aniu in drawing up a comparison 
between the two. Thus, in the Sutra, it is said naivam 
parah, thereby meaning that the jwa only could be compared 
with Parabrahman and that Parabrahman could not be com¬ 
pared with anything else. What the jlva is as a being, 
the Parabrahman is not (as a being). In the same 
manner, the brightness also is of a different nature in 
these beings. And therefore the dnanda of jlva is some¬ 
thing quite different from the incomparable dnanda of Siva 
Parabrahman. In this way, the jlva and the Parabrahman 
stand, for comparison’s sake, having these qualifying charac¬ 
teristics. And thus these natural differences in character 
stand as the fundamental basis for Idmda between Im and 
jlva. And these qualities naturally support the argument 
for bhMa. As for proving abkeda, there are not attributive 
expressions of a fitting kind that can help to establish it. 
And such expressions which can establish abheda are not 
available in particular {abhMa nirdesdstn pruthak siddhya- 
narha viieshandndm viseshyaparyantatvam dsritya mukhya- 
tvendpapadyante). In the texts Tattvamasip'^^ Ayamdtmd 
BrahmaP'''- etc., and in the expression Ayamdimeti, the 
words Tat, Brahma and Atmd all clearly show that they 
are the controlling agency in the jlva and thus it is impos¬ 
sible to postulate ekatva as between jlva and Brahman. 
This has been already made known above. The Smritis 
also lay stress on the fact that the unhappy state of the 
jlva is not to be seen in Siva Parabrahman. This is more 
clearly set forth in the next Sutra, Smaranti cha (II. 3. 44). 
{And Smriti texts declare this.) The Sniritis strongly 
support the above view. 

The indeclinable cha denotes the Smritis taken as 
a whole— chasabdassanmchchaye. Take such Smriti texts 

Chch. Ufa., IV. 8. 7. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 19. 
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as the following : Tatra yah paramatmasau sa satyb 
nirgunassmritah I Nalipyate phalaischapi padmapatrami- 
vdmbhasd \ Karmdtmdtvapardybsau mbkshabandhaih sayuj- 
yate i Vi graham devadevasya jagadetachchardcharam i Eta- 
darlham na jdnanti pasavah pdpagauravdt iti ii etc. This 
Paramatma is eternal and true and devoid of gunas. He is 
never desirous of realizing any p/mla for himself, just as a 
lotus leaf on the surface of water. All jlvas endeavour by 
their actions to realize Parabrahman and thereby get 
themselves freed from bondage and obtain Mbksha. In 
trying to obtain Mbksha, the jlvas undergo a great 
struggle in this mundane world. Many a sinful creature 
does not know this real truth in what he is aiming at. 
Thus the Smritis clearly declare that the clear glow 
of light of Parabrahman attracts the jlvas ; to obtain 
it they put forth all their efforts in their amm form. 
And this relative feature of jlva and Brahman is 
sufficiently explained in the Smritis by Parasara and 
other Rishis. The Smriti text likadMasthitasydgner 
jybtsnd vistarinl yathd i Parasya Brahmajiaskiktistathe- 
dam akhilam jagat i etc., declares that though fire 
burns in one particular place, it throws its light over 
a large area around it, similarly the glow of bright¬ 
ness of the sakti of Parabrahman is radiated throughout 
the world. Thus isvara partakes absolutely nothing 
of the miseries found in the jlva^. So proclaim the 
Smritis. The indeclinable cha lays stress on the 
absolute absence of duhkha in Parabrahman. This is 
clearly declared in the Sruti text Taybranyah pippalam 
svddvattyanasnan anyb abhic/idkaslti,""'' which declares that 
one of the two, viz., the anyb jlvdkhya bird enjoys its fruit 
of previous actions in its former births, while the Para- 
matma bird {anasnan anyo) enjoys its eternal undiminished 
joy. In this way, the Srutis and Smritis clearly explain the 
widely differing features which contrast the jlva from 
the Brahman. Thus it is seen throughout the Vedanta 
that in certain respects the jlva and Parabrahman stand 
Sveta. Upa., IV. 6. 
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as objects for comparison—such as amsa, g-ndna, samdna, 
etc.,—and these widely contrast with what is mentioned in 
other Smriiis, their inequalities and improbabilities which 
cast the doubt as to how the Sdstra should be harmonised. 
In order to clear this doubt, the following Sutra (II. 3. 45) 
is propounded: Anug'nd parihdrau de/iasambandhdjjyotirddi- 
vat. {Accepting mid rejecting goes ivith the nature of the 
body with luhich it is connected, as we accept or reject fire, 
etc.) Even though as a fact, all jivas possess an amm of 
Brahman and have knowledge about him, yet they being 
located differently among sects differing as those of 
Brahma, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Budra, with whom cleanli¬ 
ness and dirt [Suchydmchirdehasainbandha) are a matter 
of like and dislike and are tied up with their respective 
habits and practices. Just as fire which though it is 
the same ever)'where it is found, is yet always prefer¬ 
red from the household of a Brahman well versed in 
sacred learning {Srdtriydgdrdt agnirdhriyate, smasdnd- 
dcstu parihriyate n) being discarded at the same time 
the fire, from the cremation ground and just as a 
person prefers to beg his food from the house of a 
learned Brahman and discards it even when offered at 
the house of a fighting enemy, even so it is in the 
matter of jivas who possess bodily forms. Thus the 
acts done by Devadatta and those done by Yagnadatta 
widely differ in their characteristics and in their results.'"* 
If it is asked w’ny this is so, it is explained in the next 
Sutra : Asantaieschdvyatikarah (II. 3. 46). {Being 

different in descent, they are not reciprocal.) Though it is 
true that the amia of Brahman is the same in all jivas, yet 
it shows a difference in every individual body by reason 
of the difference that exists mutually between different 
bodies. The experience of these different bodies cannot 

This is an elaboration by Sripati of Srikantha’s short com¬ 
ment on this Suha. Botli do not explain the term diii in the Sii/ra. 
Nor does Ramanuja bring out the force of this word. (See Srl- 
Bhdshya, Ilf. 3. 48). Sripati herein seeks to establish the dualistic 
position between jlva and iiva throughout creation. 
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be blended together. Judging from the {Advaita) theory 
which propounds the doctrine that bhranti makes us 
differentiate the jiva from the Brahman, from the jiva 
point of view, the differences that exist between jlvas 
seem as though they were inherent in the jVoas severally. 
In the experience of the jivas severally, there is 
found to be difference; this seems a defect in them. 
And these defects cannot, as among the jlvas themselves, 
be harmonised. In order to establish that such a natural 
defect in the jlvas cannot be harmoniously blended, 
the word avyaiikarah has been fittingly used in the 
Sutra- It cannot be said that the acts of Devadatta 
can make Yagnadatta responsible (for them), as both 
Yagnadatta and Devadatta are bodily absolutely different 
from generations and therefore the character of the 
one cannot be blended with that of the other. Those 
jlvas who are naturally wise and fit for realizing moksha, 
until they have reached that stage they change their bodily 
form, behave differer.tly from the other jlvas who are 
affected by upadhi\ and these two cannot be harmoniously 
blended either. Just as a jiva in bondage {baddha jiva), 
which undergoes both happiness and misery as decreed to 
it by its fate, cannot be blended with one that is not so sub¬ 
ject to bondage,'^'*® by possessing a profound knowledge re¬ 
garding Siva Parabrahman, a jiva will be free from all family 
and other illusory bondages. To this effect, it is clearly 
said in the Sivdgama:—Baddha sudd/iddi bhedena jlvatrayam 
idam smritam I Gurndlkshd vihlncdcha Sivahhakti vivar- 
jitah I Svakartrushvdbhimdnlfu baddkassa pasiiruchyate i 
Gurudlkshdm pardm labdhvd, kaimkaryatraya sainyutah i 
Sdntyddi sadgundpetd vmmukshu rdga varjitah I Sivadhlna 
sudhl bhaktas mddha jiva. iti smritah i Sivaydga Sivagndua 
vibhavdnanda saniyuiah i Prachanddtapa madhyastha iuddha 
karpura dlpavat i Sivdkdre pardkdse kdtisurya prakdsake i 

Does Sripati believe in the theory of Anandatirtha : Trividha 
jiva saaghdstu deva mdnusha ddnavdh ? According to Ananda¬ 
tirtha, these cannot be blended together. See Tatparya Nirnaya, 1st 
Adhydya (T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition). See Note 740 on page 536. 
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Villna chittavrittistu mukta j%va iti smritah i Sa jivan 
mukta ityukto ratradvesha vivarjitah II The j%vas are 
said to be of three kinds: baddha, suddha and others. 
Pie who is void of faith in his guru and bereft of 
faith in Siva Parabrahman belongs to one class. And he 
who esteems himself as his own lord and is self-conceited is 
considered to be one in bondage like a pa&u. He who is 
always conscientiously serving his guru, who unites in 
himself the triple qualities of servitude, who possesses the 
qualities of humility and other good qualities fit for being a 
mumukshu, who is bereft of personal ties and who always 
realizes that he is dependent on Siva, is said to be a suddha 
jnsa. He who is associated with Siva, who is full of 
knowledge of Siva, who enjoys in himself the company 
of Siva in his undiminished joy and who is always standing 
in the burning sun fearlessly like a piece of burning 
camphor, and realizes Siva Parabrahman in the open space 
in his resplendent brilliance of a thousand suns, keeping his 
mind dissolved, is called a mukta jlva. He is said to be 
a jlvanmukta who is absolutely free from either friendship 
or enmity {rdga and dvesha) of any kind. 

Moreover, if the doubt be raised whether such differ¬ 
ences (as above) among jwas and their enjoyment, etc., 
hold good in the case of the Bhrdnta-Brakma-jlva-vddins, 
who postulate that such differences are due only to avidya 
caused by tcpadhi and that there could not naturally be 
such differences, it is cleared in the next Sutra : Abhdsa 
eva cha (II. 3. 47). [It is only fallacious appearance.) 
Brahman, who is absolutely akhandaikarasaprakdsa (all 
fluid-like lustre) in his svarupa but who on account of 
upddhi (disguise), which is a material which supports 
the cause of bheAa between jiva and himself, is only 
he/urdbhdsa (an unsupportable cause or argument).’'^" 

Brahman is absolutely akhandaikarasaprakasa in his svarupa. 
But ufadhi, the material which makes the reflection or deceitful 
appearance possible, on account of which he is made to appear as 
different from the jiva. is a false material and cannot support the 
dbhdsahltu for asserting that difference. 
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For it is said m the Smritis: Prakdsaika svarupasya 
prakdsaka tirbdhdnam prakdsana eva iti prdgeva upapdditam. 
[Brahman is all pra/cdsa (resplendent lustre) only in sva- 
rupa and upddhi is a material which obstructs the ap¬ 
pearance. This was originally discussed and brought to 
light.] The Sutra can also be read as AP/msa eva\ the in¬ 
declinable cha denotes only Aeturdbkdsa, i.e., the falsity of 
the material which causes the false appearance by its obstruc¬ 
tion. But Sruti texts such as Pruthavdtmdnam preritd- 
ramcha matvdi \ Qua dvau a/dvisdj/Mau' ''''’ i Tayoranyah 
pippalant svddvatti i etc., quite contradict the above 

argument and avidya becomes kalpita upddhi, i.e., an invent¬ 
ed disguise, which brings into existence an idea of difference 
{bheda) affecting the svarupaikya (the union of appearance) 
contradicting the bhcda. The state of opposite experiences, 
as happiness and misery, which is constant between the 
two,— i.e., Brahman and ilva —is made to appear as only one. 
Moreover, if as is clearly proved in the Sruti, it is conceded 
that bimba and pratibimba, forming the Brahman and jlva, 
always live together each possessing a separate conscience of 
its own,—as declared in the Sruti text, Guhdm pratishthe 
parnme pardrdhp'^^ —and Sutra texts like Guhdm prati- 
shthdvdtmdnau hi taddar^andt {\. 2. 11) etc., do contradict 
the position that btmba and pratibimba are one in their nature. 
This is a subject that it is pleasant not to discuss further. 
If this contention, however, regarding Brahman and the /wa, 
relating to the highest truth, as being enveloped by 
upddhi, raises the doubt whether such a difference is 
merely illusory and cannot be said to be real, as it is 
not clearly seen and declared to be so by the Sdstras, the 
next Sutra meets it.' Adrishtdniyamdt (II. 2. 48). {And 
on accou7it of the non-determination of the adrishtas.) As 
the real nature of upddhi and its series of changes are not 
clearly understood when coming into contact with Brahma- 
svarupa, therefore no definite conclusion has been arrived at 


Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
Ibid., IV. 6. 

Katha Upa., III. 1. 
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nor declared and thus stands an unsettled fact. On account 
of this unknown ufyadhi coming into contact with Brahma- 
svarupa, the position becomes one of an extirpator or an 
eradicator (of Brahiimsvarupa itself). Moreover, according 
to the Advai/a system, the jivas being alike in their vibhutva 
(lordliness), in spite of all of them being pratibimbas, it is also 
not determined in the Sdsfras that these pyalibimbas who 
appear different from each other are one in their original 
form. There is also no declaration about the nature of punya 
and papa with which these different pratibimbas are connect¬ 
ed. The Sustras do not clearly lay bare which class of prati¬ 
bimbas are naturally of the poorer class and which of the 
richer class. And therefore we have to concede necessarily 
that j%vas^ even in their minute form, are innumerable 
{bahtUimn) and are by their very nature different from 
each other {pratimrira svdbhdvika bhinnatvam cha anyfi- 
kartavyant)?^^ If it is doubted whether in such a case the 
jivas as pratibimbas are of different kinds—saying “ Verily 
I may obtain this fruit ”; “I can get rid of this fruit ” ; 
“ I will do this “I will not do this” and so on—thus 
exhibiting the jivas as being in a confused state and making it 
impossible to determine their nature or the classes to which 
they really belong, etc., the next Sutra clears the doubt. 

Commenting on Abhisandhyddishvapi cJiaivam{\\.2). 
49) {And it is thus also in the case of purposes and so on), 
Sripati remarks that it is also equally undetermined as to 
which class of jivas could be stated to be possessed of rdga 
(love) and which of dvesha (enmity). And therefore, under 
such indeterminable circumstances, it cannot be exactly 
stated in clear terms the distinction between the two classes 
of jivas. Verily, it is said in the Sruti text, Esha eva sddhu 
karma kdrayatif*''- etc., that the jlva is absolutely devoid of 
independence and whatever is achieved by it as punya 
or papa becomes attributable in its birth to Isvara. If 

Sripati accepts that the jivas are different from each other. 
Cf. Anandatirtha’s Jn’esayorbhidacJiaivd jiva bheda parasparam .— 
Taiva Viveka. (T. R, Krishnachar’s Pldition.) 

Brihad. Lpa., VI. 4. 22. 
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it is said that karma is subordinate to Isvara’s prompt¬ 
ings, that Isvara is its prompter, and that karma itself 
(which prompts action) is eternal {anddi) and that the 
result of actions done by both classes of jlvas goes to none 
other than Isvara, then the answer is “ It is not so”. Be¬ 
cause the jlvas unlike Isvara, though devoid of all knowledge 
and all power, yet they are not as lifeless as gliata and pata 
and are not jadapaddrthas (motionless matter). But still as 
a servant behaves towards his king in his subordination, and 
acts agreeably to the king’s commands, though his power of 
action within the pale of a servant cannot be denied to him ; 
in the same manner, within the pale of their subordinate 
position, even though their liberty of action be very small, 
jlvas do enjoy the effects of their actions resulting in punya 
and papa. The Sruti texts Jydiishtbmhia svargakdmd 
yajeta ; Karmackitb lokah kshlyale, punyachitb Ibkah 
kshlyate ; Parlkshya Ibkdn karmachiidn Brdhmanb 7 iirveda- 
mdydt Satyam vada dharmam c/iara,''*‘'^etc., and hundreds 
of others similar to them declare clearly that the jiva 
is one having some small right to action (kinckii 
kartrutva\ some small knowledge {kinchid gnanatva), and 
possessing a body fettered in eternal subordination {kinckii 
kartrutva^ kinchid gnanatva baddkdndditva sarlrah). Sruti 
texts like Ikskanddi pravesdntam sris/itiruena kalpitd l 
Jdgradddi prapanchasya srishlir jlveua kalpitd i etc., 
clearly state that beginning from the time the jlva desired 
to view the world, etc., until the jiva enters the final stage 
{Ikskanddi pravesdntam], his creation rested in the respon¬ 
sibility of Isa. Thereafter his (the jiva's) wakefulness 
{jdgrati), etc., (/.<?., after he came into the world) was of his 
own responsibility. This shows clearly that jlvas have their 
part of kartriitva, though it is minute in its character. The 
Sun whose action results in the day dawning and the night 
following and also the actions of pasu, pakshi and mrim 
and the smaller creatures such as insects, etc., have 
within their own sphere their independence of action, 

Mund. Upa., I. 2. 12. 

Taitt. Upa., I. 15. 
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which are not denied to them. In the same way, Tsvara 
has prescribed to the different classes of jivas their limited 
nature of independence of action and there is, according 
to the Sriitis and Smritis, no contradiction in this state¬ 
ment. If this were not so, the aforesaid Srutis and 
Smritis would become seriously opposed to each other. 
Therefore, the Srutis which grant the double kartrutva 
—the unlimited and the limited {ubhaya kartrutva) —are 
not contradictory to each other. It is therefore seen that 
jivas, on account of their Brahmamm, are in a divided 
form from Brahman {Brakmamsatvena parichckinnatvat), 
even though and are not different.^'* Therefore 
if the doubt is raised whether suk/ia and duhkha are not 
clearly determined, then the next Sutra explains it:— 
Pravcsabheddditickenndiitarbhavat {II. 3. 50). [Should it 
be said {that thi<: is possible) owing' to the difference of place ; 
we deny this, on accoutit of {all upadhis) being within 
{all places).) (The word jlva is understood here.) 

If it is said that whatev’er it may be. Brahman is one 
and it is not possible for him to go into a divided condition 
by reason of his coming into contact with upddhi of various 
kinds in various different places, the answer is that Brahman 
himself does nor come into contact with different kinds of 
upddhi. On the other hand, he closely accompanies the 
jlva in order to give the latter the experience of the different 
states. Therefore it is that the jlva is said to be subordi¬ 
nate. By Brahman following the jlva to make it undergo 
the different changes. Brahman remains in the jlva controll¬ 
ing it, himself absolutely unaffected by upddhi. This state 
of altered existence is always, in every state of existence, 
permanent to the Brahman and the jlva for all time. But 
since Brahman wanders in every place, together with the 
jlva, the experience gained by such connection also proceeds 
solely from the jlva and has nothing to do with the 
Brahman. Therefore, the statement that the jlva is 
the result of the upddhi of Brahman and that it is 
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subordinate to upddhi is not a matter relevant to the 
present subject to discuss. 

Sriiti texts like Vaio vd imdni bhdtdni jdyante 
Gad gmtu dvau ajdvUdnimu etc., clearly contradict 

the position that Brahman is affected by upddhi. [They 
in fact declare that Brahman is absolutely free from upddhi.] 
In ihe Sutra, Uipattiras nnbhavdt, the venerable Badarayana 
has clearly said before that the jlvas are not brought into ex¬ 
istence afresh. [Both Brahman and the jlvaare nitya, eternal.] 
In the present Adhikarana in the Sutra, Amid ndnd vyapa- 
dcMt, etc., it is clearly stated that some of the /was, who 
are eligible for realizing Brahnuipada, do so at the pralaya 
by entering into Brahman {Brahmdnupravishldndm) in a 
naturally divided condition {svabhdvabhinndndut) and occupy 
their respective reserved places {paia). At the time of the 
next creation when they come into existence, jivas who 
are naturally divided {svabhdvabhinnd) appear again in their 
amia form only, even though they belong to Brahman’s crea¬ 
tion and they cannot, on any account, be called as belong¬ 
ing to Brahindmsa in tlieir origin {i.c., they are born in 
their own amias and not Brahman’s, though the srishti is 
Brahman’s). In this world, by reason of the knowledge 
derived from the memory of several different previous 
births, men generally come into existence, just as a son 
is born out of the womb of a member of the female sex, 
and then are called, according to the Sruti text, Atmd 
vai putra ndmdsi iti saying that “ Thou art born to me 
as my son out of my dtvid”, thereby proving that the son is 
of the amia {svdmsatvam) of the father. Therefore, in our 
opinion, those several kinds of jlva who entered Brahman 
in the previous pralaya went in their own amsa form. 
And this has been accepted as a proof of amsa z.nd a ms i 
always going in conformity. The Sutras and Sruti texts 
do not contradict each other when they declare that some 
/was are eligible for coming into creation while others are 
not. The Sruti text, Taydr anyah pippalam svdddvatti 

Svela. Upa., I. 9. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 1, 
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anaman anyo abhickdkaslti'’*'’ iti, etc., clearly proves that of 
the two {jivdkhya pakshi and paramdkhya pakshi), the former 
(the jlvdkhya pakshi) always seeks to enjoy the results of 
the actions of its previous births, whereas the latter (the para¬ 
mdkhya pakshi] which is always unaffected in its joys, exults 
in its transcendent splendour. This proves that there is no 
contradiction when it is said that the jiva alwa 3 ?s enjoys the 
results of its previous births. The theory, therefore, that 
for the mere reason that the /Iva comes into Brahman’s 
creation, he is of Brahman’s a/asa and because he is subject 
to sorrow and joy, such sorrow and joy belong to Para- 
siva Brahman, stands rejected. Sruii texts like Sontard- 
dantaram prdvdat i Ajitah pravishtah mstd /andndm i 
Imnassarvavidydndm IsvarassarvabhuMndm, etc., in their 
spirit clearly declare that Isvara is all the while in the heart 
of the jlvas controlling them and directing them towards 
the results of their previous actions, which theory has 
been agreed to and accepted. .And therefore it is establish¬ 
ed that whatever the plva does, according to the results of 
its previous acts, be it sorrow or joy, the enjoyment of it 
cannot go to Isvara. 

Origin of Soul. 

The principal Sutras dealing with the Atman are the 
following:— 

(1) I. 4. 26. Atmakriteh parindmdt. 

(Ramanuja and Srikantha treat 
this as two Sutras : I. 4. 26, 
Atmakriteh and I. 4. 27, Parindmdt. 
But Sripati follows Sankara and 
Anandatirtha in reading the two 
Sutras together as one.) 

(2) II. 1. 28. Atmani chaivam vichitrdscha hi. 

(3) II. 2. 33. Evanchdt7ndkdrchchnyam. 

(4) II. 3. 16. Ndtmdsruternityatvdchcha tdbhyah. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

AtharvaSiras. This text would seem to suggest that the 
jiva was already in a subordinate position {antardi) and was enabled 
to enter into {pravUai) a subordinate existence {antarani). 
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(5) II. 3. 19. Svatmana chbttaraybh. 

(6) II. 3. 28. Yavadatmabliavilvachchanacibshastad- 

darsmidt. 

(7) III. 3. 15. Aimasabddchcha. 

(8) III. 3. 16. Atmagrihltiritamvaduttardt. 

(9) III. 3. 51. EkatmanaUarire bhdvdt. 

(10) IV. 1. 3. Atmeti tupaoachchanti grdhayanti cha. 

(11) IV. 4. 3. AtmCi prakarandt. 

The dtman is accordingly dealt with in each Adhydya. In 
the first Adhydya, in Sutra I. 4. 26, the term dtma^i is 
applied to the jlva when it has reduced itself to the 
infinitesimal part— anutva —agreeably to the dadhikshira 
nydya. That is, the dtman (jiva) has by giving up 
its own form [svarupa] only obtained its another form 
{rupdntara cva) and thus has transformed itself. 

Sripati, commenting on this Sutra, says :—By becom¬ 
ing the instrumental and material cause. Brahman made, as 
connected with himself, the rupa of dtman {nimittbpddd- 
natve Brahmanah dtmanassambandhini kriiirdtmakritih). 
In general, Brahman exhibited himself in his own form 
{Atmakriteh) as the chief instrumental cause. According to 
the text Taddtmdinam s.hiyamakuritfe (Then the Supreme 
Brahman makes himself cif himself a kdrya ; i.e,, he makes 
himself kdrana and kdrya), Paramesvara to whom is applied 
the appellation of Atman, then transforms himself both as 
chief cause and as action itself, in order to bring about 
attainment of creation. If it is doubted how Siva Para- 
brahman became himself kriti and karma ikat/iam kriti 
karmatvam), the reply is summed up (in the word) 
Parindmdt (in the Sutra), i.e., transformation. In the 
great, supreme, all-percading Lord Parasiva, who is all 
glory, far from any dclilement, and who is above all, 
these two kinds of forms— kriti karmatvam —are not 
contradictory. These two forms of Parabrahman, viz., 
the kriti form and the karma form, culminated in 
evolving in the two states cJmtana and achetana or the 
prapancha form in the final transformation. Verily, 
according to the dadkikslnra nydya (milk converted 
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into curds) so Parabrahman, out of his original 
form, converted himself into two kinds of forms leaving 
the original. Parindma means exchanging the original 
form by conversion into these two states of existence, 
vis., chetana and achefana. If it is doubted whether it is 
possible for the eternal unpolluted one (i.e., Brahman) 
to assume a transformed inferior state, destroying his 
original state in all its glory, the reply is, “ Even though 
Paramesvara exhibits himself as the instrumental and 
material causes respectively, yet, there is no actual 
destruction of or harm to his original glory. Paramesvara 
always has at liis call the Mdyd with which he 

can transform himself into the jnt^at-rupa {i.e., worldly 
form). That A'/dyd Sakli of Paramesvaya {Tat Parames- 
varasya) is the nhnittakdrana {i.e., the instrumental cause) 
for the process of transformation. P'or, it is said in 
the Sruti text, Alaydntu prakrilim vindydt, etc.,’''*** by which 
Mdyd Sakti, which is not different from himself, is the 
chief sa/eti of Paramesvara whereby he stands as controller 
and also as the (controlled) {Svabhinnamdyayd iiiydm- 
yatvam Parainehuirasya niydnmkatvatn cha Hravandf). These 
(controller and controlled) can be predicated in this 
world of no other. This is proved. There are other 
reasons as well. 

In the next Sutra, Yduiicha hi yfiyate, the other 
reasons are developed. Sripati says, commenting on 
it, that in this word Ydni is used as the synonym for 
Prakriti. Because in the Upanishad it is stated, Prithivl 
ydnirdshadhi vanaspatdiidm iti, etc. [Prithvl is the womb 
for generating several kinds of plants, trees, etc.). Ydm is 
also a special organ of krishti. Indra is also called 
Ydni because he is one of the sources of creation. 
Therefore dtman assumes the form of Prakriti in order 
to generate sriskti of various kinds through the instru¬ 
mental cause acting upon the material cause. This 
view is supported by the Sruti text, Yathdrnandbhissrijate 
grihyate cha itiS' ”^' etc., which declares that the material 
Sveta. Upa., IV. 10. Aland. Upa., I. 1.7. 
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cause also is evidenced by Siva. And there is thus no 
contradiction. 

In the second Adhydya, in Sutra II. 1. 28, Atmani 
chaivam vichitrMcha hi, the question is answered, as 
we have seen above, how Brahman, destitute of bodily 
form and qualities, becomes the creator of jagat which 
has a bodily form and has many qualities. In answering 
the question in the affirmative, the further question 
is raised whether Brahman is influenced by Mdyd Sakti 
just as ordinary jlvas are. 

In the third Adhydya, we have Sutras III. 3. 15 and 
III. 3. 16, Atmasabddchcha and Atmagrihltiritaravaduttardt. 
Commenting on the former, Sripati says that in this Sutra 
the term Atma denotes Parabrahman. Texts in the Taittiriya 
Sruti such as, Tasmddvd etasmdddt/nana dkdmssambhutah 

etc., declare that Atman, that supreme form of Para¬ 
brahman, is the chief cause of creation. And through him 
dhdSa, etc. (Vayu, Agni, etc.) were originated. It is also 
said in the Mdndukya Sruti in texts such as Prapanchbpa- 
iamarn sdntam Aivamadvaitarn chaturtham ma}iyante, sa 
dtmd sa vigneyah iti, etc., which state that the term dtma 
is here used in order lo denote that He is Siva Para¬ 
brahman who is the cause of pi-apancha. It is also 
declared in the AtharvaAkhd text beginning with Dhydyl- 
tesdnam pradhydyitavyam sarvamidam Brahma Vishnu 
Rudrendrdste samprasuyante iti, etc., and ending with 
Siva ekd dhyeyah mvamkarah sarvamanyat parityajya, etc., 
that all those who wish to obtain nwksha in its flnal 
{charama) form should meditate upon Parasiva Brahman 
only to the prohibition of other forms. Therefore, it is that 
it is decisively proved that Siva Parabrahman, who is eternal 
and who is all-happy, who is all-auspicious and all-bliss. 

In this connection, Ananclatlrtha quotes the Miiiit/. Upa., 
I. 1. 6 :— YadhhFitaydnim pai ipaSyanlidJuidh ; and follows it up with 
the following citation from the Brahmdmia Purdn i :— V\,ivad/idnela 
su/istu pumsivam vidvadbJnn.chyate i Sutiravyara thduena praknfilrani 
iti sthitih II Ubhaydtmakasutitrdt Vdsiidahth pai ah pumdn ii 

Taitt. Upa., II. I. 
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is the dual cause of this world under the nomenclature 
of Atman. Sniriti texts like Ritam satyam param Brahna 
purii&ham krishmpingalam i tJrdhvarUam virupdksham 
viivarupdya vai namo namahd''" etc., declare that the 
Krishnapingala and Virupaksha form of Parabrahman must 
always be meditated upon. Thus say the Smritis : Sivam 
bha^anti ye nardh Sivam vrajanti te, narah > Sivetaram 
bhajanti te, Sivetaram vm/anti te n Those persons who 
meditate upon and worship Siva finally go to realize Siva, 
while those who meditate upon other forms of Para¬ 
brahman than that of Siva, go to and realize only such 
other forms. So, therefore, those who are fond of 
and anxious to reach Siva should meditate only upon the 
Siva Parabrahma form in order to realize the fruit of 
Anandamaya Siva and should not think others. The Sruti 
text, Anyontara dtmdnandamaya/i, etc., declares clearly 
that Sivamantra should be the chief term employed in 
meditating upon Siva in order to derive Anandainayasiddhi 
and this is clearly explained in them (the Sruti texts). 
Moreover, in other contexts also wherein, the text Anyo- 
'ntara dtmdnandamayah appears, the word dtma denotes 
Parabrahman and in that context explains that Siva 
forms the head of Parabrahman and that the other sides of 
Parabrahman, such as the two flanks and the back, are 
represented by other forms of deities. And therefore in 
order to derive complete happiness and enjoy it, head 
is the chief part of the body and this part being the 
form of Siva Parabrahman above all others, must be 
meditated upon. The Sruti text, Indriyebhyak pardhyarthd 
arthebhyasc/ta param manah, i Manaiastu pard buddhih Imd- 
dherdlmd mahdn parah i Mahatah param avyaktam avyak- 
tdt piirmhah parah i Purushdnn i param kinchit sd kashthd 
sd para gatih H iti, etc., declares that subtler are the elements 
than the senses ; subtler is the mind than the elements ; 
subtler is the intellect than the mind ; subtler is the great 
Atman than the intellect; mightier than the great Atman is 
the Avyakta ; miightier still than even the Avyakta is the 

Mahopa., V. 8. 
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Purusha ; there is little beyond the Purusha. He is the final 
limit, and the final refuge (for the The Sruii texts, 

Anyontara dtma prdnamayah i Anydntara dhnd mandmayah i 
and also Anydntara dtmd vivndnamayah'''^'^ point out that the 
term Atma is used for the subordinate andfma, because this 
is the highest reward that he could reach in realizing Atman 
on whom he meditates. And therefore the word A/ma is used 
in these two senses (for Atman zxrd Andtman)P’^'Bnt how 
can we determine the viyyndnatnaya andtma to realize the 
dnandamaya dtma by meditation as declared in the Sruti 
text Anydntara dtmdnandamayah / The next Sutra clears the 
donkA.'Atmagrihitiritaravaduttardt {\\\. 3. 16). The term 
Atma in the Srutt text, Anydntara dtmdnandamaya iti^ points 
out only the Paramatma and should be understood only as 
such. The expression the means clearly “ as 

compared with the word Atma used elsewhere ”— [i.e., the 
secondary sense signifying andtma, i.e., jlvd). The Sruti 
text, Atma vd idameka evdgra dBt i Sa Ikshata Idkdn srijd 
itiP'^'^ etc., in which the word dtma is used, refers only to 
Paramatman and should be understood in that sense. Then, 
why is this term used in this way ? The expression uttardt 
in the Sutra explains the meaning of the Sruti as an answer. 
So'kdmayata bahusydm pj'ajdyeyaP'^ It was his desire to 
create many such p raj as (dtmans). And this is the answer 
of Parabrahman when questioned. 

In E/ca dtmanassarire bhdvdt (III. 3. 51), Sripati 
says ; Atmanah —In the body of the jlva, Parabrahma Siva 

Katha Upa., III. 10. Aliyaklam : The undeveloped. Paul 
Ueussen translates it as naiura 7iaturans and Vyaklam as nattira 
naturata or the already developed. See the Philosophy of ihe Upa~ 
nishadi, 240. Purusha'. Spirit ; the Knowing Subject. Ibid. 

Anydntard/7nd—A7nah + a)ilarati + Almd, where a^iyah denotes 
Parabrahman. Cf. Uttamah Piirushaslvatiyah{,Bhagavad-Gitd, XV. 17); 
a?jta>ah+at7nd denotes the subordinate anat7na {i.e., the jiva\ 

Anandatirtha quotes from (i) Vama/tasmriti : Anat7na7iydt7na 
Sabdastu sopacharah prayuiyale •, and (ii) from the Tal. Br. Upa. : 
Dvevdva brahfnandiiipe Al/z/dchaiva Afiatmdcha. 

Aitarlya Upa., I. 1. 1. Taitt. Upa., II. 6. 
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prevails as its chief (or dominating) innate property. 
The texts, Grihapratishthe parame pardrdhe i Isdnas- 
sarvavidydndm i^varassarvabhutdndm i Pradhdtia kshetragna- 
pahrguneiah samsdra mbksha sthitibandha hetuh > Brahma- 
viddpiidti param l Tattvamasi i //?’, etc., clearly denote 
that Brahman as Atman exists in the body absolutely over 
and above the jlva {jwdtiriktatvena) as supreme and unsur¬ 
passed. And it is therefore not correct that the jwa 
should meditate upon himself for realization. This is the 
gist of what is intended to be conveyed by this Sutra. 
In all this Brahmavidya, during meditation, the updsaka 
{i.e., the meditator) should clearly understand the svarupa 
of Parabrahman in order to differentiate the updsaka 
from the tipdsya. In the Sutra, Traydndmeva chaivam- 
upanydsah prahtascha iti and the Taittirlya Sruti text, 
Bhrigur vai vdrunih ' Varunam pitaramupasasdra i Adhlhi 
bhagavd Brahmeti I Tasmd etat prdvdcha i Ann am prdnam 
chakshuh srdtram maud vdcham iti \ Tam hbvdcha i and the 
text beginning with Yatd vd imdni bhutdni jdyante’^^ and 
ending with Saishd bhdrgavl vdrunl vidyd parame vybman 
pratisJuhitdd^^ it is said in answer to the question raised 
whether in order to meditate on dnandamaya Brahman 
should the updsaka (the meditator) think upon the Para- 
matman or the jlva\ —In the Srutis Ayamdtmd 

Brahmdr^^ (This dtma is Brahman) thereby meaning that the 
jlva alone is Brahman. The Sruti texts Yo nydm devatdm 
updste anyd’sdvanyd'hamasmi i Na sa veda yathd pahih i Mri- 
tybssamrutyumdpnbti itid'^- etc., clearly state that there is no 
other beyond the meditator himself to realize as the Supreme. 
The Sruti texts, Ahamasnii Brahmdhamasmi itid^'^ etc., 
also support the same view. Therefore if it is argued that 
it is the conclusion of all Vedantic texts that the meditator 
should meditate on himself for realization, then the reply is 

”” Taiit. Lipa., HI. 1. 1. 

Ibid., III. 1. 6. 

Brihad. Upa.. II. 5. 19. 

Ibid., IV. 4. 19. 

Ibid., I. 4. 10. 
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that the explanation is propounded in this Sutra: Eka atma- 
nassarire bhdvdt. The expression “ E/cak ” means Para- 
mdtman; Pradhdna kshUragnapatir mahesvarah" ; the 
expression “ Atma ” means “ stkdvara jan^amdtmaka jlva ” 
i.e., the being in the movable and immovable world ; the 
word Bhinnah is to be read here after the word “ Atmanah 
This word is suggested as completing the sense of the 
which Sripati reads as to mean that “In the jlva s 
body, Paramatman dwells as the Chief Lord; on account of 
jlva. He is different from him {jlva) As read by him, the 
Sutra would run : EAa dtmand bhinnah sarlre bhdvdt. 

Sripati then proceeds. The Sruti texts Ritam piban- 
tau sukritasya lake gnhdm pravishtau parame parardhe, i 
Chchdydtapau Brahmavidd vadanti panchdgnayd ye cha tri-m- 
chiketdh’’'^* i Dvdsuparnd sayiijd sakhdyau \ Ksharam pra- 
dhdnam amritdksharam harah kshardtmand visate deva 
ekah, etc., declare tha( the two internal beings, jlva and 
Isvara, are always living in the Punclarika (heart) of the 
body as two different beings. All Pedanta agrees in declar¬ 
ing that the two are ever constant and this is amply proved 
in the dialogue between Bhrigu and Partmi, in the manner 
of question and reply. Bhrigu has clearly explained 
the Brahma dharma, viz., that the vigndnamaya jlva is 
absolutely different from the Anandamaya Brahma, as exist¬ 
ing in the body of the jlva. This peculiar characteristic of 
the two is inevitable. In conclusion, the Sruti text 
beginning with Sa yakhdyam purushe, i Yakhdsavdditye i 
Saekah i Sayaevam vit i and ending with Ahamannamaha- 
nia7tnamadantamadmi i Aha)}i visvam bhnvanam abhyabhu- 
vdm I Suvarna jybtih i Ya evam veda \ and also the Sruti texts 
Sarvd vai Rudrah l Sarvam khalvidam Brahma i (jrdhvare- 
tain Virupdksham visvarupdya vai namo namaP'^^ i Hiran- 
maydham Sivarupamasmi i Namo hiranyabdhave \ iti, and 
numerous other texts declare that Parasiva in his form of 
Hiranmaya and the All-pervading prevails everywhere. This 
cannot be claimed by another {netara paratvam). Sruti texts 
Mahopa., X. 21. 
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like Yd vigndne tishthan yasya vigndnam sarlram i Ya dtmani 
tishthan yasydtma Uriram”^^^ I Hiranmaye parekose virajam 
Brahma mshphalam I Tat subhram jydtiskdm jydtistattaddt- 
mavidd viduh \ Atmdvd're drashtavyah srotavyd mantavyd 
nididhydsitavyah i Brahmaveda Brahmaiva bhavati i iti, 
etc., declare that according to one’s own and other 
bdkhas of Veddmta and every other branch of learning, 
Siva Parabrahman is the one to be meditated upon and 
that the jlva is the meditator. And that by his medita¬ 
tion upon Brahman, the can obtain and realize 

Brahman is also clearly explained. The meditation on 
Brahman as Annam Brahma by the vigndndtmaka jlva 
during the period of meditation refers only to Para- 
mesvara Brahman who pervades him. And in order 
to reach him, the various stages of his meditation show 
the several steps that he advances in his progress of 
meditation in order to reach him. The conception of 
the jlva as Brahman himself absolutely is flatly contra¬ 
dicted by several Sruti texts :— Anlsayd sdchati muhyamd- 
nah I Tarati sdkamdtmavif^'^ i Isam yyndivd amritatvamdti I 
Tamevam vidltvd atimrityiDmti i Ndnyah panthd vidyate 
ayandya Sraddhd bhakti dhydna ydgddavehi i Atmdnam 
aranim kritvd pranavam chdltardranim i Dhydna nir- 
mathandbhydsdt pdmm dahati panditah i etc., and many 
others. This forms the subject of discussion of the 
Bhriguvalll dialogue from the beginning to the end. 

texts like Aham Brahmdsmi, Tattva)?msi, Qic., 
though they lead to the inference that the meditator and 
the meditated are one in the result (phala), yet they have 
not sufficiently proved and declared that the jlva, who 
enters into anddi malasamsdra (an infinite series of sins) 
and binds himself for entering into several generations in 
his bodily form, now going into it and now coming out 
of it, and who thus keeps struggling on in this fire of 


Brihad. Upa., III. 7. 22. 
Chch. upa., VII. 1. 3. 
Taitt. Upa., III. 8. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 
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tapatraya and feels burning pain (dandahyamana), could ever 
come out of it and ever could possibly attain Brahmatva 
—this is kept as a great doubt. That this is never possible 
is conclusive (Tapatrayanala dandahyamana svabhavasya 
nasvato Brahmatvam sainbhavatlti siddham). 

Evanchatmakdrtsnyam (II. 2. 33). {And in the case 
of space also, on account of there being no differenced) 
Thus, it follows that the dtman (as j%vd) became a totality 
with the Supreme. In other words, the jlva is, as com¬ 
pared with the body, in small size and occupies but a small 
portion of it. There, in that small space, it lives in a very 
diminutive form ; in the same way it lives in small insects 
occupying but a small space in them, and making the totality 
of its form with the Supreme Atman. Moreover, if it is 
conceded that the jlva occupies the body in as mall form, 
then, there is room to think that it goes even to Paralbka 
in that small form. And therefore we have to accept that 
the jlva assumes the sukshma form and lives in the body. 

If we have to oppose such a view, the next Sutra — 
Sarlrdndm chdnavasthitaparininnatvdt (II. 2. 34) [And on 
account of recognitio ^^)—explains that it cannot be so 
contradicted. 

We have seen insects such as flies, etc., in minute 
forms, born as the result of their previous karma ; 
such insects are born again in their future lives as 
elephants as the result of their previous karmad'^'^ But 
the suggestion, because the jlva is small and minute, it 
can ascend to the other world in that form {i.e., with its 
body), because its body is small and that the elephant cannot 
because of its heavy body, is fallacious and cannot be 
accepted. Such a reasoning ends in contradicting the 
siddhdnta (the theory) that no jlva goes to the other world 
with its body but leaving the body behind. 

Ndtmdsruter nityatvdchcha tdhhyah (II. 3. 16). 

The word Atma cannot obtain the meaning of sarlra. Why .? 
Because it is not so supported by the Srutis. We do not 

A fly in one generation may become an elephant in another 
birth. See Mahabhdrata, Aautdsanika Parva, Kttdpdkhydna. 
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hear from the Sruti texts describing creation that the 
jlvas were created anew. (They already existed.) Sruti 
texts like Gn~i gnau dvau ajdvisdnisau, etc., bear tes¬ 
timony to the eternal existence of the /ivas. This is 
the gist of the meaning of this Sutra {Na+dtma+asrutGt 
■\-nityatvdt-\rcha+tdbhyah). That this entire world was 
originated through the influence of A^dsa, etc.'^'^'^ and that 
Brahman became manifest through Parabrahman is 
stated in the Sruti texts. Then, if it is asked whether 
the /Iva also came into existence along with Brahman 
and the entire world, the question arises which is the 
right answer. The answer should be in the affirmative 
{astlti). How ? The ready reply is provided by the Sruti 
text Ekavigndnena sarvavignd7iam‘'^- —by understanding 
one we have to understand the rest in the same way, in 
order that we may be consistent with our previous 
pratigna {Gnd gnau dvdu ajdzdsdiniau^ etc., texts). We 
have agreed that originally there was only one srishti 
(creation) during which just as dkdsa and the rest 
became manifested, jlvas also became manifest and this 
is supported by the Sruti texts as already set forth in our 
arguments (texts like Yatah prasutd jagatah prasutl- 
tdyena jlvdn visasarja bhumydin)?’^'^ From whom the 
world came into existence, through him (the Parabrahman) 
i.e.^ the same source, came also the jlvas. Prajdpatih prajd 
asrujata; Sanmuldsswnyentdh sarvdli prajdh saddyatandh 

AkaSddvdyuh vdydmgnih agnerdpah, etc., Rig-Vediiy Taitt. 
Upa., II. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI, 1. 4. 

This is a text from the Ma/idnardyandpanishad, I. 16. It is 
quoted by Aii.indatirtha, I. 1. 1. 'i'he full text is as follows:— 

Yam anlassamudre kavayd vadanli yadakshare parame prajdh \ 
Yatah prasutd jagatah prasuti tdyena jlvdn visasarja bhumydm ii 

Anandatirtha quotes it for establishing his thesis that the 
world is eternal and only became manifest through Parabrahman 
at the time of creation along with the jlvas, thereby suggesting 
that jlvas were no new entities brought into being at the time of 
creation but only previously existing ones brought into manifesta¬ 
tion at creation by him. 
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satprattshlhdh Yatbvd imdni bhutcmi jdyante iti and 
other texts clearly prove that the creation of the world 
was along with all the /was in a sache-tana form. These 
texts clearly demonstrate that the coming into being of 
the jivas was along with the world and that it is to be 
understood to be as such. No separate statement (of 
this) is necessary, for Brahman is also said to be eternal. 
This view is amply proved by Sriiti texts like Tattvamasi'''^ 
etc., inasmuch as the jivas to whom Brahmatva is 
attributed, are also eternal. Sruti Aitaddtmya- 

midam sarvam Sarvam khalvidam Brahma etc., also 
prove that Brahman became manifested through Akdsa 
etc., though eternal. And therefore the view that even 
the jivas did come through the influence of Akdsa, 
etc., has to be accepted. If this is the conclusion we 
have to come to, then according to the Sutra Ndtmd- 
sruter nityatvdchcha tdbhyah iti, etc., the word dtma 
cannot be construed to mean the sarira, because it 
is not so established by the Sruti texts. The Gita 
Smriti says : Na jdyate mriyatd vd vipakhiB'^^ (Neither 
is he born nor does he die). And Sruti texts like 
Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvlsdnisau, etc., conclusively oppose 
the holding of a contradictory view. The eternity of 
the Atman {Atmand nityatvam) {i.e., jiva and the Para- 
brahman) is amply proved by the Sruti and Smriti 
texts themselves. Sruti texts such as Nityd'nitydndm chd- 
tanakhetandndm ekd bahundm yd vidadhdti kdmdn i'®® A jo 
nityassdsvatdyain purdnd na hanyate hanyamdne sarire 
iti, etc., declare the same view, viz., that jivas are eternal 
among the eternal things {nityd'nitydndm) ; are sentient 


Chch. Upa., VI. 6. 4. 

Tailt. Upa., III. 1. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 8. 7, 

Ibid., IV. 8. 7. 

Ibid., III. 4. 

Bhagavad-Glld, II; Katha Upa., II. 18. 
Katha Upa., V. 13. 

Bhagavad-Gitd, II. 
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beings among sentient beings {chetanaichUananam) ; 
and one among several eternal things {ekd bahunam), who 
realize their desires ; this jlva is called aja (because he is 
not born) ; nitya (eternal); and sasvata (ever existing as a 
being); he is always old {puranah ); he is neither killed nor 
does he die although he loses his bodily form. And there¬ 
fore afma cannot mean the sarlra. Then how is it possible 
to know everything by knowing well one thing (as stated in 
the Sruti text Eka vigmdnena sarva vi^ndnatn) The 
reply may be thus formulated. The jivas also possess the 
right to act and are in the fields of Parana and kdrya 
independent of others. 

This being so, then, we have to admit that the world 
and jivas came into existence by the influence of Akdm, etc. 
But it is said that it is not so {nelynchyate). Because of 
dravya (substance)^®* being the same, all others are the 
transformed travail {avasthantardpattUi) of that one. And 
the same remark applies to the jlva also. But in the jlva, 
there is something more, viz., while Akdm, etc., are ache- 
tana, jlva is not so, because it is a cheiana (sentient being). 
This is the peculiarity {visesha). Another peculiarity is that 
the jlva has in it invested gndna (knowledge) to a small 
extent while Akdsa, etc., do not possess it. But Ahdsa, etc., 
have for their part a peculiar transforming characteristic, 
thereby showing a constant tendency to change from 
one appearance to another {svarupdnyathdbhdva). This 
last peculiarity of liability to constant change is not 
found in the jlva, which is prohibited {pratishiddhyate) to 
it. So, in conclusion, it follows that having proved the 
eternity of the jlva and explained the difference between 
Parabrahman and the jlva, and the jlva being always 
dependent on the Parabrahman for obtaining all that it is 
to enjoy through his favour and under his control, the jlva 
can in no circumstances aspire to be on a level with 

Chch. Upa., IV. 1. 6. 

Dravyam : a thing, substance, matter; the ingredient or 
material of anything. An elementary substance, the substratum 
of properties, one of the seven categories of the Vaiseshikas. 
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the Parabrahman in the many characteristics which mark 
him— nityatva (eternality), niravadyatva (faultlessness), 
sarvagnatva (all-knowing), satyasaiikalpatva (truthful 
determination), kdryakdranddkipatva (lordship of kdrya 
and kdrana)^ and visvapatitva (lordship of the universe). 
And therefore Parabrahman is the ordainer of all the 
states in the chidachit world in the entire creation and 
is responsible for its control. And therefore in the 
light of all the qualities proved in Parabrahman, the jlva 
can never acquire any such dharma unto himself. Even 
though in his sukshma dasd, Parabrahman lies in him {jlvd) 
also in a sukshma dasd; dvaita (dualism) is eternal {dvaita- 
sya nityaivam). In the mdksha dasd (realized state), by 
virtue of the Bhramarakltanydya, the jiva, being freed from 
all kinds of bondage, attains Bivafva {Sivaiva prdptih). 
Syuti texts like Brahmaieda Brahmaiva bhavati etc., 
clearly declare this truth. Therefore we have to admit that 
in the state of bondage {baddha dasdydm), jlva and Brahman 
are entirely different from each other [baddha dasdydm 
jlva Brahmandr bhedaivam) and in the realized state 
(niukta dasdydm) they are one {muktadasdydm abhedatvam). 
This is the manner in which Sruti sat7ianvayam is brought 
about. When one’s power in himself expands, Sivatva is 
naturally reached in its fully developed state {Sivasvdbhd- 
vika svasakti vikdsatayd). Just as Sruti texts like Ya- 
thdrna ndbhissrujate, grihyatecha f/f, etc., demonstrate that 
both the act of creation of the universe and the act of 
withdrawing of it is in one and the same urnandbhi 
(Paramount Lord), the dvaitddvaita doctrine;follows in the 
same way. If we are to discuss the principles involved, then 
it comes to bhedatva, i.e., Parabrahman being the cause 
{srishti) and the material world the updddna kdra^ia. Judg¬ 
ing from the material world and its creation {updddnatva), 
abhedatva is established. Both kdrydvastha and kdrand- 
vastha have come to prevail upon jagat and Isvara and 
this establishes the doctrine of Bheddbhedatvam. Judging 
from kdrydvastha, Parabrahman’s own iakti is throughout 


Mund. Upa., III. 2. 9. 
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seen to be in continuity without any break {svasaktipari- 
namatvena ahhMatva) and hence abhMatva is established ; 
but judging from niymnakatva (the controlling power be¬ 
hind the creation), bhinnatva is proved {svaniydmakatvena 
svabhinnatvam). Even judging from the standpoint of 
kdrandvastha, every part of the creation is withdrawn into 
himself—which proves abhedalva {^svdntarllnatvena abh&da- 
tvani). Just as in the hot season {^rlshma kale), the earth 
is seen quite free from green grass, etc., being parched up 
these existing but in very minute {sukshma) form, everything 
having been absorbed in Parabrahman, svabhinnatvam is 
established by the whole of the VMdnta (that is, it follows 
that the material world is separated from the Parabrahman). 
Thus abhinnatva is, in Sripati’s opinion, the minutest form 
of bhinnatva. This passes generally as abhinnatva. Sruti 
texts like Sadeva saumyedamagra dsitP^-' etc. {He was the 
only one that existed at first in the form of Sat) declare that 
at the time of Pralaya in this world, Parabrahman existed in 
the form of chidachiddtmaka Parabrahman [i.e., keeping 
everything in himself. He alone existed). Then when crea¬ 
tion came into being, Parabrahman began to manifest every¬ 
thing as quite different from himself and brought into 
existence the world and the rest. Sruti texts like Asadvd 
idamagra dsit\ Tatb vai sadajdyata etc., declare that 

the term asat in the Sruti texts denotes the chidachiddtmaka 
form of Parabrahman and that he existed in a very minute 
{sukshma) form and thereafter everything became minutest in 
a visible form. Thus the things which were in the manifest 
form at first, became, through the cause of Parabrahman, 
all visible in their gross {sthula) form. In other words, these 
transformations from their minutest forms to big, bulky 
forms were due to that Supreme Parabrahman, who caused 
these changes from one state to another, i.e., from cause to 
effect through his sabda and other influences, which did not 
exist before (that is, what was in sukshma bhinnatva, i.e., 
aikatva, became in Parabrahman’s hands sthula bhinnatva). 

Chch. Upa. VI. 2. 

Taifi. Upa.^ IL 7, 
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Parabrahman in whom chidamsa was latent, minutest 
during srishti its actual, real state, by way of vikdra 
(transformation), in order to prove the fruit of its own 
action {karma phala blidk(raivdya) i.e., the real nature of 
chidamsa (latent in Parabrahman). (What was latent in 
him looked like aikya but not really aikya ; so in srishti 
it comes out in its real form.) This double manner 
of manifesting himself which is latent in Parabrahman 
and which is brought into play during srishti shows his 
controlling nature. This manifests his two-fold nature, in 
which chidachit are, in Pralaya, latent in him. In creation, 
these are separated and are shown, by reason of kdrya and 
kdrana as separate, each with its different characteristics. 
These are different in creation {srishti) owing to their 
inherent characteristics and are so manifest. These two 
kinds of manifestations look, in their manner of operation, 
quite different from each other, so as to seem that they are 
the result of magic {Prakdradvaye prakdrinicha samdnah).’’^'’ 
Therefore an undesirable conclusion is reached {dpaidh). 
The Sruti text beginning with “Yendsruiam srutam"’’^^ and 
ending with Ekavigndnena sarva vigndnam, etc. (what 
has not been heard has now been heard; by under¬ 
standing one thing thoroughly well, everything will be 
understood) is illustrated in the example contained in 
the Sruti text Yathd saumyekhta mritpinddnaP^^ etc. 
(Oh sweet disciple ! look at this rounded ball of earth, 
etc.) This example seems knowledge in a nutshell, w'hich, 
when expanded, explains clearly the whole relationship 
which is made up of corning together and parting (f.^., 
creation and dissolution). In the same way, you have to 
understand, by way of application, how the jlva is brought 
into manifestation and how it undergoes dissolution 
{jivasydtpatti maranavddinyah). Several Sruti texts like 
Prajdpatih prajd asrujata, etc., declare clearly how 

Sukshmddvaita is advaila reduced to the minutest form. This, 
briefly put, seems to be .Sripati’s view. 

Chch. Upa., III. 1. 3. 

Ibid., VI. 1. 4. 
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the achidamm svarupa jlva comes into existence and 
goes into dissolution. This forms the subject of discussion 
between the two sets of argumentators known as jiva- 
nityatva-vddinyah and jlva-pratishedha-vddinyah, those who 
argue that j\va is eternal and those who contradict that 
view. Smriti texts like Na jdyate mriyate, etc., and Sruti 
texts such as NiJyd'nitydndm chetanakhetandndm,'^'^^ iti, etc. 
declare the two states of the jiva in their svarupa in the 
sankbcha and vikdsa form in the illustrating example (of 
mritpmda) shown to the disciple. Also, texts like Sava esha 
mahdnaja dtmd ajarb ainarb amritb Brahma Nityb'nit- 
ydndmP^- etc , prove distinctly the Parabrahma vishaya {i.e., 
characteristics of Parabrahman). Thus, at all times, it is 
clearly explained what there is contained in Parasiva- 
brahman in his latent form of chidachid vastuh ; while 
he himself is Purnah and while before creation he 
shows himself, as one all contained in himself, undiffe¬ 
rentiated in name, form and division [prdksrishterekaivd- 
vadhdranam ndmarupa vibhdgdbhdvddupapadyate). This 
is how it operates. Sriitl texts like Tarliya vydkritamdsit 
tammmarupdbkydm vydkriyate, declare how during 

srishti those latent things in avyakta Parabrahman 
became manifest, and how they have been described in the 
Sdstras by their individual names and forms in their several 
states of existence at their origin and at their dissolution. 
There are interpreters who argue that Brahman himself 
appears in several jlva forms owing to the iipddhi of avidya 
{avidyopddhi) in him ( Vetvavidydpddhikam jlvatvam vadanti)\ 
there are those who argue that at all times the jlva lies in 
Brahman absolutely separate from him, but only comes into 
srishti in order to work out his own destiny [pdramdrthikd- 
pddhikri/ain) ; and there are those who argue that Brahman, 
who by himself forms the bhdktru (the enjoyer), bhbgya (the 
object of enjoyment) and the controller {niyantru). All these 

Katha Upa., V. 13. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 25. 

Katha Upa., V. 13. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 3. 
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three sets of disputants maintain avidydsakti, rupddiiakti 
and bhbktru-hhdgya-niyantru sakti, and agree to the con¬ 
clusion that at the time of Pralaya, Parabrahman alone 
exists as Self, And all these say that Parabrahman alone 
exults in bliss without another name, form or division as ex¬ 
plained in Sutras like Vaishamya nair^hrinyena sdpekshatvdt 
(II. 1. 34), Nakarmavibhd^dditi ckenndndditvdt hyupapa- 
dyalechdpyupalabhyatccha (II. 1. 35), iti etc. These texts 
declare clearly that the flow ol/was in their different states of 
existence {jlvabkedasya) in their different series of karma {tat 
karmapravdhasya) is of eternal nature {andditvdt) and is seen in 
the form of a stream continually flowing. They also say that 
in both the states— pdramdrthika and anddyupddhi —Para¬ 
brahman himself undergoes bondage. As upddhi is nothing 
apart from Parabrahman nor anything new from him, Para¬ 
brahman alone undergoes all these transformations {Upddhi 
Brahma vyatirikta vastvantardbhdvdt aparasya Brahmaiva 
vichitrdkdrena parinamaU). He alone enjoys all results, 
both good and bad. But in that capacity as controller 
{niyantru), he does not enjoy any portion of the results ; yet 
the unseparateness from I’arabrahman as both enjoyer and 
enjoyed, he manifests himself as All-alone. As for our part, 
we hold that Parabrahman, out of his supreme power of 
expanding and contracting in the forms kdrya and kdra 7 ta, is 
always absolutely free from any speck of fault and far from 
any smell of it. His satyasankalpatva (truthful resolution) is 
exhibited variously and without end and is always seen in 
the midst of the ocean of his good qualities. He holds in 
himself chit and achit thhngs ; but He has no other kinds of 
forms which are wanting in His goodness. And therefore 
the demonstrated conclusion is everything is reasonable 
and virtuous in Him. 

Svdtmand chbttarayoh (II. 3. 19) {Sva ydttnand-ycka~\- 
littaraybh). Is sva (Parabrahman) or dtma the greater? 
The answer is in the conclusion reached. In order to 
reject any vibhutva for the jlva, this Sutra is propounded. 
The particle cha in this Sutra is intended to restrict the 
meaning of dtma. However, death follows from the 
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separation of the jlva from the sarira. This is called 
utkranti. Even if the jlva as the associate of sva stayed 
in the sarira, he finds no secure home in it. (This 
Sulra says that the jlva cannot reckon on the sarira as 
its permanent home ; because jlva has no vibhutva over the 
Sarira) Therefore anutva (atomicity or minuteness) becomes 
established (as the chief characteristic) of the jlva. [The Sutra 
means : The meaning of the word dtma (jlva) used with the 
term sva (Parabrahman) is restricted by the conclusion 
arrived at later on.] The word sva must be understood 
from its own meaning according to the term used in the 
Sutra. Because the term sva used in Sutra 21 restricts the 
meaning to jlva who occupies in a minute form the sarira 
merely for enjoyment of the results of his previous karma 
(II. 3. 20). The term anu cannot apply to jlva, but to 
Parabrahman, the chief adhikdri, who is other than the 
jlva and controls the jlva in the sarira (Na+anuk+atak 
-\-§ruteh+iti+cliet-\-tia+itardd/nkdrdt) (II. 3. 20). In the 
next Sutra, Svasabdbnmdndbhydmcha (II. 3. 21), it is stated 
that the jlva also is called anu when in the sarira. I'hus 
th&Sruti text says, Yeshb anurdtmd chetasd veditavyb yasmin 
prdnah panchadhd samvive^a,’’^* iti, etc. (This anu who is 
also called dtma and who is determined by the method of 
his actions also entered the Sarira in the form of the five 
elements). This anu form of the jlva was placed in the 
Sarira along with the controlling adhikdri (sva),'’'^''' in order 
to give the jlva opportunities of enjoying the fruit of his 
actions. The text says, bhdgb jlvassavignbyah (The lesser 
one who actually enjoys should be understood to be the jlva). 
The jlva is usually known to be of such a minute form as to 
be known in the world’s parlance as the size of a hair at the 
end of the tail of a horse (valdgra mdtrb vyavahdrbpi). 
Therefore he ( jlva) is also called anu as well as the Supreme 
Atma, with whom he stays in association in the Sarira. 
Thus under the control of the Supreme Atma, this anu 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

Sva. Literally, one’s own, belonging to oneself. Brahman, 
the Supreme Soul, claiming the jivas as his own. 
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jiva pervades the whole of the sarlra and undergoes 
experiences such as misery, etc.''®® 

In the Sutra^ Svasabdbnmdndbhydincha (II. 3. 21) 
[And on account of ifte very word — Sva—and of the 
measure of pervasion), the significance of the term sva is 
explained at some length. The term sva is employed to 
show that Parabrahman is also in the anu form. The 
Sruti text, Esho anurdtind chetasd veditavyo yasmin pranah 
panchadhd samvivesa’’^' declares that this ;lva in the 
form of anu is to be understood by his actions ; he 
entered the sarira as prana composed of the five elements. 
The expression unmdnam in the Sutra means Udhrutya- 
mdndbhydm, i.e., the measure of elevation as between the two ; 
{Sva) resembles anu in his form ; what results from the 
resemblance and the measure of elevation (afforded) to the 
jlva (by Sva) makes it get such elevation applied to itself 
(the j%va)P^ The Sruti text declares Vdldgra sata- 
bhdgasya satadhd kalpitasya cha i Bhdgd jivas savigneya 
iti. (The jlva is to be known as part of the hundredth part 
of the point of hair follicle of a horse’s tail divided a 
hundred times.)''®® And in vyavahdra, the jlva occupies such 
a small minute form in the sarira; yet he throws his 
refulgence throughout the whole body during life. And 
therefore it is the dtma in the anu form that exists 
in the §arlra and it is he who calls himself the jlva. 
In this aim form, whatever experiences he, (the jlva), 
gathers of sorrow, pain, etc., is for himself only and not for 
the Sva. If it is asked whether it is possible for two sets of 
beings— jlva and sva —one undergoing pain, sorrow and 

The term immana used in the Sutra is meant to measure out 
the difference between the jlva and the Parabrahman in anu forms 
in which the jlva experiences i>ain and sorrow while Parabrahman is 
all-exultant bliss, controlling the jlva. Unmdna means weighing or 
measuring up ; it is really a measure of size or quantity. 

iMund. Upa., III. 1. 9. 

The sva is in the sarira in anu form and gives his prabhava 
to the jlva and makes him appear as if he was everything. The 
bimba-praiibimba theory is implicit in this comment. 

&vlta. Upa.,M.l. 
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the like and the other free and exultant in joy, to co-exist, 
the following Sutra explains it: Avirodkaichandanavat 
(II. 3. 22) (There is no contradiction as in the case of 
sandal unguent). 

There is no contradiction; because it is like the 
sandal plant in the midst of a number of other kinds of 
trees. Just as the sandal paste smeared over the body in a 
particular spot spreads its scent throughout the body 
and produces coolness, etc., similarly the jiva and kshUragjta 
staying in one place in the body throws its radiance 
all over the body and experiences sorrow and joy in 
every part of the sartra generally. Hence, there is no 
contradiction here. If it is asked in which part of the 
sarlra the iiva lies in its anda form (Kasminnamseva 
sthanatn), the next Sutra determines its special place (in the 
mrira). Avasthiti vaiseshyaditi chhmabhyupagamaddhrudi 
hi(ll. 3. 23) (If it be said that this is not so on account 
of specialization of abode, we say no, because of the acknow¬ 
ledgment of a place of the Sva, i.e,, in the heart), 

Sruti texts like HridayadUe hyatmanah sthitih ; 
Hridihyayam atnia tatraikaiatam nddindm itif^'^ etc. ; 
Katama dtmd iii,^°^ etc. ; Vo yam vigndnamaya prdneshu 
hridyantarjydtih ; etc., declare that the dtma cannot live 
in any other place than what is allotted to it especially as 
its own, viz., the interior of the heart. The example of 
sandalwood is given only to proclaim the special region 
allotted to it in the sarira, by which it proclaims itself 
through its radiant rays—just as the scent does the 
existence in the midst of other trees of the sandalwood. 
The example of the sandal is not to show merely its 
position among the trees ; but to indicate how it proclaims 

Pratna Upa., III. 6. 

Brihad. Upa., VI. 3. 7. 

These m.iy be thus translated :— Alma is in the Hridayapradeta 
—the area of the heart; in the area of the heart, along witii a 
hundred nerves, this dtma dwells ; the dtma is none at all 
when compared with the Supreme Sva \ he who is proclaimed as 
vigndnamaya dwells in the living body in the interior of the 
heart in a glowing form. 
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its existence in the place where it is by its scent. 
Even though its existence is confined to one particular 
spot, its rays carry its fame through the sarira and 
makes itself all-pervasive (all which is due to the 
influence of Sva in the body by the side of the jlva). 
The following Sutra gives a further description of the 
jiva's existence in the iartra : Gtinadvd Idkavat (II. 3. 
24)803 account of its all-rou7id lustre). 

The expression vd in the Sutra excludes all other 
doctrines than what is declared herein. Atma by its 
own property {gmia) and knowledge {gndna) stays in 
its allotted spot with its rays radiating throughout the 
sarlra. And therefore Cilbkavat. Just as a jewel seen 
in the rays of the sun puts out the rays of the jewel 
exhibiting its property, similarly the jlva, remaining in the 
region of the heart, receiving the rays of the Supreme 
Sva (Parabrahman), radiates in his own property as his 
characteristic, just as a mirror, wherever he moves. In 
the same way, the wisdom of the jlva, through the 
supreme influence, ])ervades throughout the sarlra. 
Therefore it is, in conclusion, determined that in that 
special region, which gives him the opportunity of 
catching the rays of light by virtue of being under the 
influence of Sva {svdkraydt), the jlva is so much capable of 
as to throw out rays in his own capacity. Verily, if it 
is doubted whether so long as the jlva is dependent for 
his gndna and prabha because of the influence of one 
who is different from himself {svarupa vyatirikta), then 
he should be considered as different in his properties 
also from the Supreme. The next Sutra removes this 
doubt: Vyatirekb gandhavattathdcha darsayati (II. 3. 25) 

Sripati reads this Sutra thus: Gunadva aldkavat. Alokavat \ 
A as a prefix to verbs and nouns expresses the senses of near, 
near to, towards, from all sides or all around. Aldka, as read 
by Sripati, would thus suggest light, or lustre, spreading all around, 
which is peculiarly appropriate when used with reference to the 
jJva who, under the influe.rce of the Sva, is held to pervade the 
whole sarlra. 

30 F 
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{There is a distmction as in the case of smell; and thus 
Scripture also declares). 

Just as we experience from different smells their 
different qualities and determine the differences between 
them, in the sarnie way the jiva recognizes himself by 
his guana that he is pervading throughout the sarira and 
every part of it from the particle of a hair to the end of 
the nail and can say that he can feel and experience all over 
the sarira. Tfie Sruti text Albmabhyah dnakhdgrebhyah 
Jdndtyevdyani purushah iti, etc., (This man can feel all 
over and experience his existence) declares that even though 
he dwells in an atomic (aim) form within the region of the 
heart, yet by virtue of power, he proclaims that he lives in 
every part of the sarira. Sruti texts like Tattvamasif^^ 
Aham Brahindsmif^'"' Ayamdtmd Brahmaf^'^' iti, etc., pro¬ 
claim as if the jlva and IBrahman live in the sarira as if 
they were one (jlva Brahmandrekaivdpadesdt).^^'' If it is 
asked whether they are actually one in their lordliness 
(vibhutva), the next Sutra answers the question : Prutkag- 
upadesdt (II. 3. 26) (Their distinctness is taught). 

Sruti texts like Isdnassarva vidydndm ; Isvarassarva 
bhutdndm Yo devdndm prathamam purasidt; Visvddhikd 
rudrd maharshih Pradhdna kshelragnapatirgunesah sam- 

sdra moksha sthiti bandha hetuh Dvd suparnauf^' iti, etc., 
clearly declare tliat jlva and Parabrahman in their respective 
capacities of the controlled and the controller, and in their 
peculiar characleristic,s of jlvatva and Isatva, and in their 
subordinate and independent existences and in the state of 
experiencing bondage and in the shape of being free from 

Chch. Upa., IV. 8. 7. 

linhad. Ul^a., I. 4, U). 

Ibid., II. 5. 19. 

Some of the.se texts are quoted by Anandatirtha in his 
Brahnia-Sutra Bhdshya when commenting on tliis identical Sutra, 
which is according to his text II. 3. 27. 

Mahopa., XIX. 

Ibid., X. 19. 

Sveta. Upa., VI. 16. 

Ibid., IV. 6. 
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such bondage—in all these the two {jlva and Parabrahman) 
are entirely distinct from each other. While they are thus 
distinct from each other, vibJmtva is only due to the 
independent Parabrahman, who is the controller. This 
is the conclusion proclaimed by the Srutis. There are, 
however, seen Srnti texts like Yd vigndne tishthan 
Vigndnam yaguani lanuta, iti, etc. If it is doubted whether 
the jiva cannot be called vigndndtmdi, the next SiUra 
explains the doubt: Tadgunasdratvcithi iadvyapadesah 
prdgnavat (II. 3. 27) { A particle of the essence of Para~ 

brahman's qualities being reflected in the jlva, he is termed 
as if he were a prdgna). 

In this Sutra, the Sibda ‘ tu ’ screens the blame of 
dependency attaching to the jiva, because of the good 
quality reflected by ihe ray of his (Parabrahman’s) 
grace; because also vigndna is all his (Parabrahman’s) 
grace bestowed on the jiva through his goodness. And 
therefore the jiva is extolled as vigndndtmd, thereby 
suggesting that the alma derives that name [vigndndtmd) 
purely through his being associated with Parabrahman. 
According to Smrili texts like Yathd prdgnasyd- 
nanda sdrabhutd guna iti, the word prdgna as applied 
to the jiva is simply intended to pass him falsely as 
dnanda, because of the grace of Parabrahman. Accordingly 
Sruti texts like Yadiisha dkdsa anandd na sydt ; Anandd 
Brahmeti vyajdndf^"’ iti; Prdgnasya hydnanda sdrabhutd 
gunah ; Sa ekd Brahmaiui dnandah ; Anandam Brahmand 
vidvdn nabibhetikutaschnnaP'-^ z’/f, declare that just as Para¬ 
brahman is allx^/w, z\\ gndna, all dnanda, so, this/7m, who 
becomes a gndni by his ( Parabrahman’s) grace, also passes 
as such but falsely by the application of the terms prdgna and 
gndni to him as stated in Sruti texts like Saha Brahmand 
vipaschitd Yassarvagnah iti, etc. In conclusion, the/7m, 


Brihad. Upa., V. 7. 
Taiit. Upa., III. 6. 
IHd., II. 4. 

Ibid., II. 1, 
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who becomes a pragna and a gtmni through his samskara, 
calls himself through his qualities vignani. 

The following Sutra assigns further reasons why he is 
so called : Yavadatmabhdvitvachcha na doshastaddarsandt 
(II. 3. 28/ \Aiid- since the quality of vigndna exists 
wherever the Self is, there is no contradiction here ; thus 
the Scripture declares). The Sruti text Ydyam vigndna- 
niayah prdneshu hridyantarjydtih purushassamdnassannu- 
bhau Idkdvamisancharati, iti, declares that the jlva when he 
attains the stage of vigndnamaya, gets the opportunity to 
catch sight of that luminous Supreme Brahman {prdneshu 
hridyantarjydtih) who, living within the sarira as an 
associate with the jlva, enlightens as to both the internal and 
the external world. In saying this there is no contradic¬ 
tion, because it is only when the jlva becomes possessed of 
dtmabhdvitva (the form of Parabrahman in his mind), that 
he will be in a position to realize the Supreme Brahman 
[taddarsandt), i.e., only by actual sight. Hundreds oi Sruti 
texts like Yathd nadyassyandanidndssanmdre astam gach- 
chanti ndmarupe vihdya i Tathd vidvdn ndmarupdd- 
vimuktah pardtparam purushamupaitidivyam \ GatdJl kaldh 
panchadaidh pratishthd devdscha sarve pratidevatdsu l Kar- 
mdni vigndnainayascha dtind pare'vyaye sarva eklbhavanti 
Esha samprasdddsnidt iarlrdt saniuththdya paramjydti- 
rupasampadya svena rupendbhinishpadyateP'^’^ iti\ etc., declare 
that the jlva, naturally meditating through the nivritti 
mdrga, will subsequently enter the region of Siva 
{Bivatattva) ; being rid of his carnal body will enter the 
kingdom of Siva through Siva-ydga, Siva-dhydna and Siva- 
gndna and become a jlvanniukta (a jlva free from bondage) 
and enter Siva-dhydna samddhi in the midst of burning 
brightness radiating like the lighted camphor, even in 
his anu form and present himself before the Supreme 
Brahman. And therefore there is no contradiction in the 
declaration of the Sruti texts. This clearly shows that the 

^Mund. Upa., II. 2. 8. 

Ibid., III. 2. 7. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 14. 
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jvva through his continuous ardent labour of holy meditation 
and austerity, has finally, like the one in sleep {supta 
purusha) who awoke at once into the illumination of the 
bright day, through enlightenment obtained by knowledge. 
In the comparison of the jiva in his aim form along with 
Parabrahman in his vibhutva, of course, there is a contra¬ 
diction as between the and Brahman, just as there 
is as between the river and the ocean. The former in 
running through his meditation concentrates on the Brahman 
in the form of a vast ocean ; this contradiction between the 
two cannot be prevented {durnivdra). Moreover, if it is 
said that Isvara cannot live in the heart as a separate entity 
giving light to the jvva., and that the aim form of the iiva 
cannot be accepted, being merely an illusion through 
upddhiy then the argument becomes inconsistent {asangata). 
Sriiti texts like Gnd giiau dvdu a/CwlMiumu^'-^ itl, etc., 
clearly declare that jlvas were brought into being through 
bhuta s/'is/iti and remained so until they reached Para¬ 
brahman again all throughout in the a/m form. And 
therefore the anutva of the jlva as its natural form is clearly 
proved as a fact. It has also been proved as an undoubted 
fact that the jivas were in the state of su^/hupti, etc., without 
guana. And that gu'nta is not their natural adjunct in 
their svarupa or their dharina in their original state is 
proved by the Sutva: Pu/nstvddivattvasya satbbhivyakti 
ybgdt (II. 3. 29) {Since, as in the case of virile power, 
etc., there may be niauifestation of that which exists). 

The term tu in this Sutra is intended to clear the doubt 
expressed above, i.c., whether the associated 

with gndna in its original form [svarupa) ; or in its natural 
state. Even in the sushupti state, the fiva is not completely 
free from agndna, because it is only after he becomes awake 
that he is able to refer back to what took place in sushupti 
as something that occurred while he was asleep. Therefore, 
gndna is only what he could acquire as a dharina subsequent¬ 
ly (to his holy practices). Gndna is a dharina to be acquired 
and not one attaching to the jlv a naturally [svarupa dharma), 

Sveta. Upa., I. 9. 
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just as manliness and other extraordinary powers 
become manifest only when the child grows into man¬ 
hood, because they are extraordinary qualities {asdd/id- 
rana dliarma), which though they exist in children, 
yet they are not manifest in them until they become 
men, when only such qualities become manifest in them 
and never earlier, nor at all times. The body [sarira) 
is made up of the sapia dhdtu {i.e., chyle, blood, flesh, 
fat, bone, marrow and semen), which keep continually 
developing themselves and are attached to the svarupa in 
unbroken sequence {svarupdnuband/ti). “ Body ” {sarira) 
means the thing which is made up of the sapta dhdtu, the 
three-fold impurities {irimald), the two births {dviydni) and 
the four-fold feeders {chaturvidha d/idramaya)P~^ {Tatsapta 
dhatu trimalam dviydni ckatiirvidhdhdramayau sariram.) 
This identical meaning was conveyed previously when dis¬ 
cussing the sushupii state. The experience and the varied 
knowledge he had acquired, in that snshupti state, the 
jiva was able to recall in the wakened {jdgrata) state. These 
qualities, therefore, are the natural dharma of the jiva, 
which he can avail himself of always. This point has been 
already discussed. Therefore, even before he develops 
the state of prdgnatva, the svarupa of the jiva was in him. 
Therefore, this dtma svarupa is not always small in 
measure {anuparimdna). And this the jiva, even after 
death, carries with him in a symbolic form, and nothing is 
new in him even in the mukla state. And therefore he 
cannot be said to have not possessed it at any time. More¬ 
over, according to the Sruti text Etebhydbhutebhyassa- 
muthhdya tdnyevdnu viuasyati iti, whatever of a destructible 
kind is possessed by the jiva, during the time he is tied to 
family life, such as birth, death, etc., is not seen by him at 
the time he becomes a mukta. The same is explained in the 
Sruti text Yathd nadyddY'''^ etc., which declares that a par¬ 
ticle of water goes and joins a mass of water. Water attains 
to water at the time of mukti {jald jalavanmuktadasdydm'). 

Annamaya, prdnamaya, mandmaya, vig7ianamaya. 

Mund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 
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Similarly, the jiva as soon as it becomes morally pure 
{sudciha jivasya) finds its home {tat praptitva darsandt) in 
itself at the time o: its realization. Smriti texts 
such as Na pa&yd viritthyum pasyati nardgam ndtaduhkha- 
tdm I Sarvam raJia paivaJi pakyati sar-aamdpndti sarvaiah i 
Nbpajanam smarannidam sariram i/iauasetdit kdmiin pasyan 
ramate. i iti, etc. (the jvi a does not see death, /.<?., he has no 
death; nor suffer illness, nor unhappiness ; but he sees 
everything secretly and finally when he comes out, he sees 
everything clearly all round ; and finally he always recol¬ 
lects and keeps in memory what all he saw and experienced 
and enjoys all he wants for ever) state that the anu form of 
the jtva and the jlva in his well-developed and all-knowing 
state [svarupa) are not different from each other and they 
are never a contradiction to each other. (I hat is, there is 
no contradiction between the anu and prCigna states of the 
jlva.) If it is hereafter doubted how the jlva acquires 
knowledge of Brahman, casting off all his ignorance, etc., 
the next Sutra clears the doubt; Nitydpalabdhyajiupalahdhi- 
prasangb'nyatara niyamb vdnyathd (II. 3. 30) {Otherwise 
there ivould result permanent consciousness or non-con¬ 
sciousness., or else restrictive limitation to either). 

If it is admitted that the jlva is capable of obtaining 
all-pervading influence, then the question arises whether it 
refers to his all-knowing character or being present in all 
places at the same time {i.e., omnipresence). If the first 
alternative be assumed, then the jlva should be conceded to 
have possessed such knowledge at all times, which is not 
true. Also the jlva in his anu state should be conceded to 
have possessed all the cliaracteristics of Parabrahman. But 
according to the above conclusion it is not so. Therefore, 
the jlva should at all times attain to knowledge in due 
course. It means this:—In this world, in order that the 
jlva may realize Bralnnatva, he has to obtain guana by 
meditation and then only he becomes a cause for realizing 
Parabrahman. If not, realization is not possible. If the jlva 
does not continually work through meditation in order to 
realize Brahman, then, mbksha is not realizable. Jlva fails 
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to realize his intended purpose. For our part, it has been 
sufficiently proved and declared that within our sarira, in the 
central region of the heart, the atma remains and prompts 
the j%va to realize (Brahman) by his own exertions. We 
have already declared, after offering sufficient proofs, that in 
all cases wherever there is the cause easily workable, in all 
such circumstances, the j%va constantly meditates upon 
through penance and realizes the atma who remains in him. 
Else, it is not possible, on account of the various kinds of 
sins to which he is attached. Therefore, what has been 
previously proved, holds true. According to the Sruti texts 
Ayamdtmd Brahma iti,^'~'^ etc., BraJimatva is possible of 
realization only if the ksJietra^na is well understood and that 
he alone is the chief kartrii within. Else, it is otherwise. 
This can be realized only when all the illusory bondage 
to which he {jlva) is attached has been absolutely broken. 
In order to throw overboard (eschew) the Advaita argument 
developed in the Jlva-Brahmavdda, the Atma Adhikarana 
i.e.,, {Kartradhikaranam) is begun. 

Atmeti tupa^achchaiiti grdhayanti cha (IV. 1. 3) 
{But as the Atma ; thus he realizes and apprehends). 

In this Sutra the term atma means jlva. This jlva 
being a mumukshu, constantly meditates upon, by prayer, 
etc., in order to realize Parasiva Brahman and thus realizes 
him. Mumukshu means a bhakta {i.e., a devotee) of Para- 
brahman. After knowing the Vedanta, etc., well through 
the Dahara, Sdndilya and other vidyas {i.e., means of medi¬ 
tation) he finally apprehends®"'* the Paramatman, and thus 
realizes him and gets near him.®"^ This is the gist of 
the Sutra as suggested by itself. The term tu in the 
Sutra denotes certainty. Sruti texts like Vadd pasyah 
pasyate rukmavarnam kartdrannsam purusham Brahma- 
ydnim i Tadd vidvdn punyapdpe vidhuya niranjanam para- 
mam sdmyamupaitB"^ i Yathd nadyassyaiidamdudssamudre 

Brihad. upa., II. 5. 19. 

Grahayauti—jdnanti. 

Upagachchanti=prdptiuvanti. 

Mund. Upa., III. 1. 3. 
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astani gachchanti namarupe. vihdya i Tatha, vidvdn ndma- 
rupddvimuktah pardtpardm pitrushamupaiti divyam n®*® iti, 
declare that those who thus meditate on Brahman as laid 
down in the Mundakdpanishad, apprehend Brahman and 
finally realize him. In the Kaivalya Sruti text beginning with 
Hritpundarikam virajant visuddham and ending with Umd- 
sahdydnt paramHvaram prabhum trildclianam lillakantham 
prasdntam i Dhydtvd nmnir gachchati bhutaybnim sainasta 
sdkshim iamasah parasldt^ lit, it is said that Da/iarbpiisakas 
who meditate upon Siva Parabrahman in order to attain 
Bivatativa, finally realize him in this way {i.e., as laid 
down in the Kaivalybpanishad). Updsana is of three 
kinds:—(1) Ahanigrahbpdsandni ; (2) pratikopdsandni; and 
(3) angdvabaddhbpdsandni. Of these, the first is carried out 
according to the method prescribed in the Dakara, Sditdilya, 
Vaiivdnara and Upakosala vidyas. Of these, some hold 
to the Sriiti text Vdcham Brahmetyupdsita (There is 
Brahman in the utterance). This denotes that the chetana 
who is the jivdtma meditates upon Paramatman in order to 
realize him. Some others {i.e., some other vidyas named 
above) hold to the doctrine enunciated in Sutra texts like 
Adhikantu bhedanirdemt and Sruti texts like Visvddhikb 
Rudrb maharshih, iti,^'~'^ etc. Agreeably to these Sdstras, 
the /Im is enjoined to meditate upon the Brahman svdbhi- 
nnatayd {i.e., I am not different from Him). This is 
called Ahamgrahbpdsauam. Sruti texts like Kam Brahma, 
Kham Brahma,^-'^ iti, etc., declare that just as we see 
idols made of copper, earth and stone in the forms of Siva, 
Kesava, etc., so, the Sruti texts like Ndma Brahmet- 
yupdstta,^'^ iti, etc., urge that updsana should be in 
the name of Parabrahman as if he were present in 
these material objects {jadapaddrthas). This kind of 
meditation of Parabrahman, keeping in view the form 
of an idol, is called Pratlkdpdsanam. The third kind 


3Iund. Upa., III. 2. 8. 
Mahopa., X. 21. 

Chch. Upa.,lM.lb. 
Ibid., III. 18. 1. 
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of Brakmbpasana is explained in the chanting of 
the Udgitha {Sdmaveda) where the sacrificial functions 
are executed by meditating on Parabrahman, through 
the performance of ceremonial functions by the meditator 
as updsana. If it is asked whether the jiva, who is 
the updsa/ca, is meditating in his chetana form thinking 
that he is himself the Atma and meditates upon Siva or 
whether he thinks that he is separate from Siva and 
meditates upon Siva as different from him, the reply is that 
Sruti texts like Ayamdtmd, Braliinap'''^ A ham Brahmd- 
smiP"'^ Pragndnam BrahmaP''- i/i, etc., declare clearly that 
the jlva should settle in the belief that he himself is 
Brahman and as such meditate upon Brahman through 
the knowledge of Dahara and other vidyas thinking 
that he is himself Siva [hevala Siua) as enjoined in 
the Srutis that he should do so. And, therefore, it is 
inevitable that he (the jlva) is meditating on himself as 
svdtma, being Brahman himself, the object meditated upon 
{Svasya svdtmatvhia Bmhmdpdsanaina)iivdryam). Though 
Sruti texts such as Vdcham Brahmetyupaslta^ Ndma 
Brdhmetyupdslta, Maud Brahmetyupdslta, Brand Brahme- 
tyupdslia, etc., declare generally that meditation 

upon Brahman should be made by uttering the above Sruti 
texts, even though the utterance in the form and speech is 
inanimate {achetana), yet the Srut is support the Brahmd- 
pdsana oi Atma inihixsmz'anQY. But if it is asked whether 
it is right for mumukshus to meditate in this manner without 
discriminating between the chUana and achetana character 
of their methods of meditation according to the Dahara 
and other vidyas and whether Saddiivdpdsana should 
not thus be done, then the answer is that a reference 
to the Sruti text beginning with Daharam vipdpam 
paramesmabhutam and ending with Tasmin yadanta- 
stadupdsitavyam.^^^ supports the meditation upon Para- 
matman with Dahara vidya. And if it is asked what is that 

Brihad Upa., II. 5. 19. Ibid., 1. 4. 10. 

""" Aitareya Upa., V. 3. Chch. Upa., III. 18. 1. 

Kaivalya Upa. 
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knowledge, the answer is furnished to us in the Sruti text 
Vo vedddau svarah prbktd veddnte clta pratishtkitah \ Tasya 
prakriti Ivnasya yah parah sa mahHvarahP^'" which 
supports SivatattvdpdsajM in this way and enjoins that all 
mumukshus should follow this method without waiting to 
discriminate between chetaiia and achetana, often 
discussed (herein) in several places. It is also stated 
in Kaivalya Sruti texts like those beginning with Hrit- 
pundarlkarn virajam visitddharn and ending in Umdsahdydm 
paramesvaram prabhmn trildchanam nilakantham 
prasantam^ etc., which describe that the llldmangala 
vigraha Siva Parabmkman, who is the embodiment 
of chit-prakriti, should be meditated upon in the 
interior of their hearts by the mumukshiis. Sruti texts 
like Akdsa sarimnt Brahma, Satydtma pranurdmam 
inana dnandam, Sant; samruddhamamruiamA"'^’ iti and 
Prdchina yogyopdsva, iti, etc., all prove that meditation 
should be done in the same way as above. And therefore 
it is concluded as a matter of certainty that meditation should 
be undertaken by mumukshus on Parasiva Brahman without 
exerting to discriminate between chetana and achetana 
character. Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, Sarvo 
vai Rudrah,^^’’ Ritam satyam param Brahma purusham 
krishna pingalam, Urdhvaretam virupdksham visvarupdya 
vai namo nainah, zV/',**® etc., declare that Siva Parabrahman 
is Sarvdtmaka (omnipresent). Sruti texts like Va 
dtmani tishthan dtmand antaro yam dtmdnaveda yasya dtmd 
sariram ya dtmdnamantard yamayati sa ta dtmd antaryd- 
myamruta iti,^^^ etc., and Vd Rudrd agnau yd apsu ya dsha- 
dhlshu yd Rudrd visvd bhuvandvivHa tasmai Rudrdya 
namd astu iti, etc., declare omnipresence for sarvdntarydmi 
chdtandchetana Parabrahman without contradiction. 

Moreover, Sutra texts like Adhikantu bhedanirdesdt, 
Bhedavypadesduhchdnyah, and Sruti texts such 
as Yeshdmisd pasupafih pasundm visvddhtkd Rudrd 

Mahopa., X. 24. Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Taitt. Upa., III. 10. Mahopa., X, 21. 

Brihad Upa., V. 7. 
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maharshih,^'^'^ Isdnassarva vidydndm Isvarassarva bhu- 
tdndm^^^'^ Ks/iaram pradhduam amrutdksharam harah 
kshardtmand visate deva ekahP^~ Tasya bhidhydndt 
yojandt iatvabhdvddbhuyaschdnte visvamdyd 
iti, etc., declare that Parabrahman is visible to the 
naked eye of the mumukshu. They also declare that 
Siva famous as Parabrahman {Sivdkbya Parabrahma) is 
greater than the jiva {Sivdk/iyam Parabrahma jivddadhika- 
meva). Notwithstanding this, if we examine SruP texts like 
Tattvamasip^^ etc., which postulate the bhdddbheda doctrine 
and discriminate between the meditator and the meditated 
object as updsaka and npdsya^ we find that they 
declare in :he final {charamdvasthd) state abheda. 
According to the Mahdvdkya Sruti texts like A ham 
BrahmdsmiP'^^ etc., it is declared in incontrovertible fashion 
that meditation on Siva should be done by uttering 
Bivoham, Further, Sruti texts like Atmdnamaranim 
kritvd pranavanchdttardranim, Dhydna nirmathand- 
bhydsdt pdsam dahati panditah etc., declare that 

mdksha is realir-ed by constant meditation on the vilakshana 
Bivafattva form, freed from all touches of worldly feelings 
and attaining unsurpassed Paramananda {Niratibaya 
paramdnaitda chidachitprapancha vilakshana sivatattva 
prdptireva mdkshah). 

In the extant teachings of the Veddnta doctrine, it 
is declared that release from the animality of the j%va from 
bondage can never be obtained without this form of 
meditation. Without this {i.e., meditation), it is impossible 
to realize Sivatattva yoga. Therefore meditation without 
any kind of break should be constantly employed during 
Sivdpdsana. As declared in Sruti texts like the one 

Ma/wpa., X. 19. 

md. 

Sveta. Upa.. I. 10. 

Ibid. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 
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beginning with DhyayltHanam pradhyayiiavyam,^’^'^ and 
ending with SambhuydPdsa ^nadhye Biva eko dhyeyah sivam- 
karah sarvamanyat parityajya \ iti, etc., a muniukshu 
is forbidden to meditate upon any other form but that of 
Siva. Either in the animate form of mrira or in the 
inanimate form of prapancha, the chief source of 
earning moksha and realizing &ivafaitva (the state or 
condition of Siva) is the constant meditation on Siva and 
none else. Sutras like Tadananyatvam drambhana 
sabdddibhyah, etc., declare that the form of the world 
{prapancha) belongs to Siva as a sort of Sivalattva (state 
or condition of Siva) and as such the world is said 
to be the body of Siva (Sivdtmakatvam nirdishtam). 
Here some hold, agreeably to the Sruti text Prapanchdpa- 
samam sdntam Sivamadvaitam chaturtham manyante, Sa 
dtmd sa vigueyahP*^ iti, etc., and hundreds of other texts, 
that the term dtma is used to denote Parabrahma - Siva. 
And therefore the term Atma denotes Siva only and he is 
the only one who should be meditated upon by mitvmkshus 
through the Dahara, Sdndi/ya, etc., Brahma vidyas and 
worshipped. This is how those famous Rishis like Upa- 
manyu, Dadhlchi, Gautama, etc., meditated upon and wor¬ 
shipped Siva Paramatman in the forms of sravana, manana, 
klrtana, smaraiia, etc., and how they understood Siva 
Parabrahman. The word grdhayanti was taken by them to 
mean jdndti, sdks/idtkarvanti. That is how they under¬ 
stood and how they got perception of Siva. And the term 
upagachchanti was admitted by them to mean prdpiiuvanti, 
i.e., finally reached Siva. Thus they say. 

The indeclinable cha indicates saniuchckaydrtha, while 
the term tu denotes the prohibition of other kinds of medita¬ 
tion than that of Siva. And even this is rightly said by 
them. Thus ends the Atmddhikaranam. 

Atmd prakarandt (IV. 4. 3) {The Atma 071 account 
of the subject 7natter). This Sutra concludes the first 

AiharvaHras. 

^veta. Upa., IV. 18. 

AiharvaHras. 
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Adhikarana — SampadyavirbhutMhikaranad’^^ —of the fourth 
pada of the fourth Adhyaya- 

The effect of dahara, etc., upasana is to attain a sartra 
which is actually that of the form of Sadasiva [Sartra sakshat 
Sadasivarupb bhavati). How.? Sabddt, i.e., by the utter¬ 
ance, Aham Brahmdsmi (IV. 1. 1). He realizes thus his 
real ivarupa ; as water joins with water and fire unites with 
fire, in the same way, the jlva joins with Simsvariipa 
{Sivasvarupena svarupaikya kathaytdt, IV. 1. 2). Thus 
the jlva attains to Bivaloka through the Prabhdkaramandala 
and joins the ^ivaiattva region. If it is doubted whether 
the jlva entering the Bivaloka (Sivaloka prdptireva) was 
one with the body of Parasiva Brahman himself, the next 
Sutra answers the doubt— Atmd prakarandt. In this 
Sutra, the term dtma means Paramatma and is used in the 
sense of jybti (light regarded as the Supreme Spirit). 
It does not mean the region of the Sun {dditya mandala). 
Why ? Because it is a topic by itself {prakarandt). Sruti 
texts like Ya dtmd apahatapdpmd vijaro vimrutyurvi- 
^d/eo vijighatsb pipdsassatyakdmassatyasankalpahP^'^ iti, etc., 
declare that dtmd treats of the topic of Prajdpati Brahman 
and this is purely one which speaks of Paramatman, as ex¬ 
plained in the Sutra, Uttardscheddvirbhuta svarupastu iti. If 
the jlva which has neither beginning nor end {anddi) is not 
at this stage freed from all worldly bondage, then how else 
could it attain such a condition ? Sruti texts like Grid gnau 
dvdu ajdvlsdimau,^''‘‘ etc., declare that the jlva and livara 
are eternally little-knowing and all-knowing respectively, 
characteristics which are opposite in character and always 
co-existing. But as the effect of concentrated meditation 
{Brakmavidyd mahimnd), the jlva becomes quite free from 
the mala-tra.ya bondage and in that liberated condition 
becomes a pure jlva and joins that Paranjybti form in his 
next state, just as a river joins the ocean and is transferred 

The Adhikaratta which deals with that which is brought 
about, accomplished, effectuated or manifested. 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 1. 

Ssveta. Upa., I. 9, 
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into the ocean, as declared in hundreds of Sruti texts like 
Yatha nadyassyajidamdnassamudre astam gachchanti ndma- 
rupe vihdya, Tathd z'ldvdn ndmarupcidvimtiktah pardt- 
param puriishaviupaiti divyamP'' '' Brahma veda Brahmaiva 
bhavati, TattvamasiP'''^ Aham BrahmdsmiP'^"^ Brahmaviddp- 
noti param, Gndtvd Sivam stmtamatyantametip^'' iti, etc., 
which enunciate the truth that the jlva and the Brahman are 
clearly explained to be of a bheda and abheda character. 
Thus ends the Sampadydvirbkuiddhikaranam. 

The Attainment of Mukti. 

What is AnuktY? Hoiu is it attained? Is there any 
coyitinuance of ‘ bheda ’ after attaining mukti ? These are 
questions which are again and again referred to by Sripati. 
Commenting on IV. 3. 9, Samipydttn tadvyapadesah 
[Parabrahma sdmlpya is mukti), he gives an outline of his 
views. After remarking that the sabda ‘ lu ' here clears the 
doubt, he states that Sruti texts like Yd devdndm prabhava- 
schddbhavascha visvddhik?> Rudrd maharshihp'^'^ Hiranyagar- 
bham janaydmdsa purvam sandbudhyd hibhayd samyunaktu, 
etc., declare that the jlva came into origin through Para- 
brahma Siva by the agency of Hiraiiyagarbha and that in 
meditating on him alone lies his union with him. Then 
again the Sruti texts, Tainl&dnam varadam devamldyanp^^ 
nichdyyaindm sdntimafyantameti. Yd devdndm prathamaschd- 
dbhavascha visvddhikd Rudrd maharshiJu Hiranyagarbham 
pasyata jdyamdnam sand budhyd subhayd samyunaktu, etc., 
declare that the jlva through constant meditation gets within 
sight of HiraiiyagarbhaP-''^ through whom he is brought to the 
presence of Parabrahman and within sight of him. He, 

Mund. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid., III. 1. 3. 

Brihad. Upa., 1. 4. 10. 

Sveia. Upa., IV. 14. 

Mahopa., X. 19. 

Ibid. 

Cf- Anandatirtha. Hiranyagarbtia/i, khaprbkfah i^ah Sankara 
evacha srishfyadtnd vartayaii j Skdnda. In the beginning, Parabrahman 
assumes tlie vyakia {sat) form in Htranyagarbha and begins the work 
of creation, etc. 
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the mumukshu {i.e., the released soul), then has no other to 
meditate upon except Parabrahman and enjoy the bliss of 
his sight [svasamipa Hiranyagarbliekshitrutvam subha 
smriti hMutvamcha vyavasthdpandchcha). Sruti texts like 
y’d veda nihitani vuhdydm parame, vyoman, So'smite sarvdn 
kdindn saha Brahmand vipaschitaP^^ etc., declare that the 
updsaka of Parabrahman by nearness to Parabrahman and 
enjoying the bliss of his sight will have been entirely 
granted every wish {sarva kdma) of his. This is the 
established fact. Sruti texts like Tatpurushd mdnavassa 
man Brahma^amayatiP''''- etc. (That being—hitherto a 
mere man—hastens towards the determinate knowledge that 
he is gone away to Brahman) declare that the mumukshu 
is one who has speedily gone near to Siva {Siva eva 
avagamyati). Sruti texts like Siva ekodhyeyah sivankarah 
sarvamanyat parityajyap'^~ etc., state that mumukshus 
should not meditate upon any one other than Siva Parabrah¬ 
man. In order to remove this objection—for meditation 
on Hiranyagarbha is mentioned above in another text— 
the next Sutra mentions the alternative proof: Kdrydtyaye 
tadadhyaksheiia sahdtah paramabhidhdndt. There are the 
Sruti texts which we have heard : Gatdh kaldh panchadasd 
pratishthd devdscha sarve pratidevatdsu ; Karmdni vigndna- 
mayascha dtmd parPvyaye sarva ekibhavantiP'^'' These de¬ 
clare that all devas in whom are invested the fifteenth part of 
Paramatman’s power return to him at the time of mbksha. 
Thus all karmas performed having resulted in abiding 
knowledge, all dtmas become associated with the Imperish¬ 
able Supreme. In the Sutra, the word kdrydtyaye means 
when the mumukshus reach their final stage of bodily 
existence, when they are to cast off their carnal 
sheaths, when the work to be done through their 
sensory organs has absolutely ended. The word atah 
signifies “ therefore ”. Then the word paramabhidhdndt 


""" Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 15. C. 
Sveta. Upa., IV. 14. 
Mund. upa.. III. 2. 7, 
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means that they are therefore termed to be installed along 
with others already in association with Parabrahman {tad- 
adhishthana Brahmadi devatCibhissahc^'^'^ paramabhidhanat). 
This is what is meant when it is said that by the expression 
paramatmanekihhavalva^ i.e., becoming associated with the 
Paramatman. Why mnmukshus should meditate only on 
Hiranyag;arbka is a topic which is pleasant not to discuss. 
Therefore the Sruti texts : Es/ia devapatho Brahmapaiha 
etena pratipadyamdna ;mam mdnavamdvartante Tayor- 
d/ivamdyaimamrutatvameti etc., declare that this is the 
chief way for the devas to reach the path to Brahman 
{Brahmapat/ia) by reaching which this rndnava (being) has 
not to go back for further rotation (of births and deaths) 
and getting into this path, he rises up higher and higher 
until he reaches the deathless stage {amruiatva). The 
Srutis here do not mention Hiranyagarbhapatha but since 
the mumukshu has no further rotation, he is declared to have 
reached the stage known as Chitkaildsa. 

As from Smriti texts like Abrahma bhuvandlldkdh 
punardvrittind'rjuiiay^'^'' etc., we hear that the Brahma and 
other worlds are non-eternal, the world even before it came 
to be created and after its dissolution, existed only in the 
womb of Siva as propounded in the texts Yadd tamastan 
nadivd na rdtrir nasan nachdsachchiva eva kevalah Ta- 
daksharam tatsaviturvnrenyam pragndcha tasmdt prasrutd 
purdni, etc. Sruti texts like Ritam satyam param Brahma 
purusham fcrishna piugaiamp'''^ etc., clearly state that 
Brahmadharma is declared to be existing at all the three 
times—past, present and future—without interruption and 
that ritatva and satyatv i are the characteristic dharmas of 

Note that the words used directly suggest tiiat Brahma and 
other gods are there alreaciy and mumukahus are only installed in 
their group on their olstajning their release—when their sensory 
organs cease to work and carnal bodies are cast off. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 15. 6. 

Ibid., VIII. 6. 6. 

Bhagavad-Gltd, VIII. 16. 

Taitt. Upa., VI. lU. 

Mahbpa., X. 20. 
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no one else but Parabrahman whom the mumukshus should 
meditate upon and none else. 

Smniescha (IV. 3. 11) {On account of the smriti). The 
Smriti texts, &ivdmscd)huta}ivdndm Sivopdsanamuchyate ; 
&ivasydnugrakddeva krimi kitakavat sadd ; ^ivdtmakatvam 
samprdpya na punarjannia labhyate^ etc., clearly declare 
that to those who meditate on Siva alone, there is no 
more return as they will have attained StivdtmakatvaP''^ To 
mumukshus, no other updsana is prescribed. 

In this connection an alternative practice also is 
explained in the next Sutra : Param Jainnmr mukhyatvdt 
(IV. 3. 12) {The highest Jaimini opines ; on account of 
primartness of meaning). The Sruti texts, Ritam satyam 
param Brahma puritsham krishna pingalam Brahmd- 
dhipatir Brahmanddhipatir Brahma Sivo me astu Sadd- 
stvomf'^ etc., declare that the Siva form of Parabrahman 
is the highest form for meditation—the symbolic form 
of pranava. Jaimini thinks that all those who meditate 
on this Siva form of Parabrahman are taken to &ivaldka 
led by dtivdhikas (angels of Kailasa). Why ? Because 
that is the chief place intended for them, according to 
the Sruti text Brahmaviddpnbti paramf^^ etc. For the 
word “ Brahman ” always denotes in its most important sense 
Parabrahmati” only {Brahma sabdasya parasminnevdt 
Brahmani mukhyatvdt) At other times, the word Brahma 
denotes Chaturmukha, dPiranyagarbha, etc., according to 
the sense in which the terms are used in the beginning and 
the end with reference to shadvidha linga tdtparya without 
contradiction {Chaturmukha Hiranyagarbha pakshe upa- 
kramdpasamhdrddi shadvidha linga tdtparye virodhdchcha). 
Therefore in Sruti texts like Tatpurushd mdnavassaendn^''^ 

Assuming diva’s own form- Mahopa.. X. 20. 

"" Mahopa., X, 21. Brihad. Upa., IV. 6. 

This should be compared with Anandatirtha’s words 
Sabdasya Vishnvdveva” (Tlie word Brahma in its highest sense implies 
only Vishnu). He quotes the Sruti text ; Tadeva Brahma paramam 
kavindm. Mahopa., I ; See Brahma-Sutra Bhdshya, I. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa.. IV. 15.6. 
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Brahma gamayati^ etc., the word Brahma should be inter¬ 
preted in terms of Siva {Sivaparatmm). This is the conclusion. 

Further argument as to this is adduced in the next 
Sutra: Darsandchcha . Z. 13) {And because Scripture 
declares it). Yesha samprasadb'smdchchai'irdt samutthdya 
paramjybtirupasampadya svena rupendbhimshpadyate 
Yathd nadyassyandamdudssamudre astam gachchanti ndma- 
rupe vihdya i Tathd vidvdn nd/narupdt zninuktah Pardt- 
param purushamupaiti divyam these and other Srutt 
texts declare that jiva and Brahman are as the attainable 
and the attained {prapynprapakatvencif^^ without contradic¬ 
tion in a manner which exhibits bhbda as well as abheda. 
To attribute to the jiva for ever the state of Brahman 
{Brahmatvam sadd) or to postulate eternal difference 
{sadd bhinnatvani) between the jiva and the Brahman cannot 
ever be accepted {Jivasyaiva Brahmatvam sadd jiva 
bhinnatvamcha ndnglhartavyam). 

The further argument for this is adduced in the next 
Sutra: Na cha kdrye pratyahhisandhih (IV. 3. 14) [And the 
objective is not towards union {ivith Iiiranyagarbhd )\. Visvd- 
dhikb Rudrb maharshihPIiranyagarbham janaydmdsapur- 
vam these and other Sruti texts declare that there is no 
promise that the jiva would attain the Hiraiiyagarbha form. 
Hence the word pratyabhisandhih —there is no declaratory 
statement that the jiva i^viil attain the Hiranyagarbha form. 
There is no declaration, that through the agency of the 
dissolution of the jiva form, he will attain to Hiranyagarbha 
form in mbksha. Tambvam viditvd atimrutyumbti ; 
Ndnyahpanthd vidyate ayandya Gndtvd Sivam sdntam 
atyantameti these and other Sruti texts declare that it is 


Chch. Ufa., VII. 3. 4. 

Mimd. Ufa., II. 1. 

Prdpaka = YTOC.Vix\x\s;^, conveying, leading to attainment. 
Prdpya=')io be reached ; attainable. 

Mahopa., X. 19. 

Ibid., XI. 19. 

Taitt. Ufa., III. 12. 

Atharvaiiras, 
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only after fully knowing Siva through his inana that the 
jiva can attain Sivatdddtmya and sdyujya (intimate 
union with Brahman) and mukti. Those who meditate 
upon ChaturnmkJia Brahma will, according to Srutis, 
Smritis and Purdnas, attain a form of mukti wherefrom no 
further return is declared (to be possible). Sruti texts 
like Asva iva rbmdiii vidhuya pdpam chandra iva 
rdhbrmukhdi pramiichya dhutvd sarvmmakrutam krutdlmd 
Brahmalbkam abhisambhavdmip'^^ point out that wherever 
Brahmalbka is referred to in the Srutis, it is to be under¬ 
stood as applicable to Sivalbka. In this manner, agreeably 
to the maxim, bahavbpyeka yatnita, though many may be the 
trials put forward, yet the objective aimed at is the same ; 
while conforming to the theories (of philosophy) advanced 
by different Acharyas, our own system of philosophy has 
been made to shine. 

Apratlkdlambandnnayafiti Bddardyana ubhayathd cha 
dbshdttatkratidcha (IV. 3. 15) {Those 7iot depending on 
symbols he leads thus, says Bddardyana ; there being a defect 
hi both cases ; and he whose thought is that). Apratlkdlam- 
banarn means those who act contrary to pratikdlambana. 
(Those who do not seek the support of Brahman through 
meditating on images {pratlkas) are called A pratlkdlam- 
banas.) Such of them— i.e., Apratikdlambanas —are led by 
the group of Ativdhikas — i.e., divine carriers of muktas —to 
the presence of Brahman through the Arckirddi mdrga. 
Thus opines Biidarayana. This Sutra declares thus: 
Meditation {updsanam) carries every one to mukti ; but this 
does not apply uniformly in the same way generally to all 
{muktas). Sruti texts like Sarvam khalvidam Brahma ; 
Tajjaldniti sdnta npdsitaf^'’ Aitaddtniyamidam sarvam 
tatsatyam sa dtmd tattvamasi svetaketb Tattvameva 
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Chch. Upa., IV. 11. 1. 

Sripati says that he has interpreted the systems of otlier 
Acharyas —bheda and abheda —in conformity with their views but has 
at the same time made them illustrate the truth of his own system 
of philosophy. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 
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tvameva tat\ Tvani Brahmasi; Akatn Brahmasmi 
etc., declare that this universe consisting of chetana and 
achUana beings is the result of Brahmakarya and is 
pervaded by Brahma {Brahmdlmakatva) and this can be 
realized through meditation whereby the meditator realizes 
Brahmataltva {dhydiiena Brahmatattva prdptyavagamdt). 
The Sutra has the expression ubhayathdcha dosha tat- 
kraUdcha. If this expression is explained in accordance 
with Dvaita Sruti texts like Dvd suparnauP^^ etc., and 
made to declare in updsana that the jlva and the Brahman 
are different, then many A dvaita texts like Tattvamasip^^ 
etc., are tainted with the sin of compromise. If, on the 
other hand, the A dvaita Sruti texts are treated as more 
important, then many hundreds of Dvaita Sruti texts 
would be tainted with the sin of compromise. And 
therefore it is that we have to accept the theory of 
bheda and abheda between jlva and Brahman on the 
analogy of the bhramara and the k%ta and numerous 
other examples of a similar kind. Yesha samprasd- 
dd'smdckcha nrdt sanintihdya paramjydtirupasampadya 
svenarupendbhinishpadyate Yathd 7iadyassyandamd~ 

ndssamudre astam gachchanii ndmarupe vihdyap'''^ etc. 
Sruti texts declare that one should not stick to a one¬ 
sided view and a view which has been repudiated. The 
Sutra uses the expression tat kratuuha. This is the 
realization he has toiled for and obtained at last. As 
the Sruti texts Tam yathd. yathbpdsatap^^ etc., declare 
that the fruit of one’s action will be in accordance with 
his meditation and trials. Therefore whatever one does 
in this world, he will reap the fruit of the same in the 
next, quite in accordance with his action. To the medi¬ 
tators, the meditated (object) will be at hand. Throughout 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 

III. 1. 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 8. 

Ibid., VIII. 12. 14. 

""" Muud. Upa., II. 1. 

Kafha Upa., IV. 10. 
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the Vedanta in its entirety, it is declared that bhedabheda 
should be accepted as inevitable (durvdrya). 

Verily it is seen in SriUi texts like Ndrdyana param 
Brahma tattvam Ndrdyafiah parahP^" etc., that meditation is 
undertaken in connection with Vishnu and many other 
gods. But in the Dahara^ Bdndilya, Upakosala, Vaisvd- 
nara and other vidyas, it is clearly explained that 
that particular form of God which entirely releases beings 
from the bondage of Mdyd should be meditated upon. 
And if it is asked which is that particular form, it is 
explained in the next Sutra : Viseshancha darSiyati 
(IV. 3. 16) {And Scripttire declares the difference). 
Here the indeclinable particle cha indicates certainty 
in the meaning {uischaydrthah). In the midst of 
fwas possessing the paiu form of Brahma, Vishnu, etc., 
Siva Parabrahman is Pasupati. The term viMshancha 
signifies that this is generally borne testimony to in the 
Rig and other Vedas and in the Vedanta. Darsayati means 
shines forth ; i.e,, that this fact is brought to light. Thus 
it is testified to in the following texts of the Rigveda :— 
Antarichchanti tarn jane ; Rudram pard mamshayd 
gribhnanti jihvaydsanam ; A yam me hasto bhagavdn ayam 
me bhagavattarah ; Ayam me visvabheshajo ayam Uvdbhi- 
marshanah, etc., and in the following texts of the 
Yajurveda : Ydte Rudrah Sivdtanuh aghord pdpakdsini ; 
Taydnastanuvd santamayd giriSautdbhichdkaHhi ; Triyam- 
bakam yajdmahe, etc., and it is also seen thus testified to 
elsewhere. 

Moreover, in the Taittiriya in the text, Daharam 
vipdpam, while prescribing for the mumukskus the 
meditation upon Parabrahman within their hearts 
{daharapiindarika)^ it is said in the text. Yd vedddau 
svarah prdktd veddntecha pratishthitah ; Tasya prakriti- 
linasya yah parassa mahesvarahf'^'^ etc., in which the medi¬ 
tation on Mahesvara is prescribed. And also texts 
like Na karmand na prajayd dhanenaf^"' etc., declare that 

Mahdpa., XlT Ibid., X. 24. " 

Kaivalfa Upa,, 2. 
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all those who have freed themselves from worldly 
bondages and family ties and have accordingly become 
viraktas, should in the midst of other devas ardently 
aspire for meditation on Siva. 

The Sruti text beginning with the words Sahasra sir- 
sham etc., eulogizes God Narayaua at length and 

the hymn beginning with PadmakoLi prailkdsam and 
ending with Tasydssikhdydm niadhye Paramdtmd vyavasthi- 
tahp^'’ etc., declares that Narayaua in his three forms should 
be meditated upon in one’s own heart. Then, further on, 
Sruti texts like Adi/ybvd esha elaumandalam 
etc., declare that Siva pervades everything including the 
Adityamandala and the Sruti text beginning with 
Nidhanapatayd iiamah^^'^ and ending with Pdnimantram 
pavitram, declares that Siva Parabrahman pervades every 
part of the universe in his two symbolic forms of Murta 
and Amurta, which cause the creation of the ja^at in its 
manifested condition. The Sruti then prescribes that 
according to the five texts beginning with Sadyd/dtddi, etc., 
and ending with Namd hiranyabdhave eulogizing Siva in 
all his glowing forms, including Uma Sakti, that these 
{Murta and Amurta) forms should be meditated upon by all 
those who seek for mukti. And the Sruti text, Ritam 
satyam param Brahmap'^'^ etc., declares that the forms of 
Krishnapingala Virupaksha and Vi.svarupa are to be medi¬ 
tated upon. In the Kaivalya, the text beginning with 
Hritpujidarlkam virajam visuddham, etc., and ending 
with Tadadi madhydnta vihluamekam vibkum chiddnanda- 
marupamadbhutam ; Umdsahdyam paramesvaram prabhum 
trildchanam nllakantham prasdntam, and other similar texts 
declare clearly that only the Parabrahman form of Siva, 
who is the presiding supreme deity at heart, should be medi¬ 
tated upon in his Murta and Amurta forms. The Smriti 

Mahopa., XI. 1. 

Ibid. 

Chch. Upa., III. 19. 

Mahdpa., XIV. 1. 

“““ Ibid., X. 21. 
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texts, Sarvabhutasthamatmanam sarvabhutdnichatmani I 
Sampasyan Brahma paramam ydti ndnyena hetundP^^ etc., 
clearly declare that Sivopdsana only is capable of granting 
inukti. In Sivasankalpdpanishaci and Bddhdyana Sutra, 
the texts Pardtparatard Brahma tatpardt paratd Harih i 
Yatpardtparatb Isastanme manassivasankatpamastu, etc., 
clearly prove that Mahesvara is the greatest of all deities 
{Mahe&varasya sarvddhikatva nirdesdt). 

As regards the Sruti text Tadvishndh paramampadam 
sadd pasyanti surayah,'^^'^ etc., the Sivapada which is termed 
Kailasa is beyond Vishnupada and this the holy sages with 
their eyes of knowledge {gndua drishti) reach. For it is 
said in the Skdnda '■ Tadvishndh paramant divyam padam 
kaildsa samgnikam i Sivakdrunya IHena sadd pasyanti 
surayah, etc. And also in the Mdndukya, it is said :— 
Prapanchd pasamam sdntam Bivamadvaitam chaturtham 
manyante sa dtmd sa vigneya, etc. Also in the Bvetdsvatara, 
it is seen :—Eka eva Rudrd nadvitlydya tasthe i Yd 
devdndm prathamaschddbhavascha, Visvddhikd Rudrd ma- 
harshih i Hiranyagarbham janaydmdsa purvam, etc.; 
Mdydntu prakritim vindydt nidyinantu mahesvaram i 
Tasydvayava bhutdththam vydptam sarvamidam jagaP^" \ 
Ksharam pradkdnam amrutdksharam Harah kshardtma- 
nd visate deva eka/P°* i Tasydbhidhydndt yd/andt tattva bhd- 
vddbPiuyaschdnte visvamdyd nivruttih i Tamisvardndm pa- 
rainarn mahesvaram tarn devatdndm paramamcha daivatam i 
Patim pafmdm paramam purasidt viddma devam bhuvanesa 
midyanP^'^ i Na tasyakdryam karaimmcha vidyate na tatsa- 
maschdbhyadhikancha drisyate i Pardsya saktir vividhaiva 
sruyate svdbhdviki gndna bala kriydehep'^^ i Na tasya kaschit 
patirasti Idke nacheutdnaiva cha tasya lingam I iti, etc. Also 
it is said in the Atharvasiras :—Devd ha vai svargam Idka- 

Bhagavad-Gi/a, VI. 29. 

Taitt. Upa., IV. 2. 9. 

Sve/a. Upa., IV. 10. 

Ibid., I. 10. 

Kaivalya Upa. 

Sveia Upa., VI. 8. 
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magaman \ Te devd Rudramapruchchan i Kb bkavdniti \ 
So bravlt i Ahamdkah prathamamdsam vartdmicha bhavi- 
shydmicha i Ndnyah kaSi hinnmttb vyatiriktah I iti. 

In the Atharvana sikhd also the same view is pro¬ 
pounded in the text beginning with Dhydyitesdnam pradhyd- 
yitavyam i Sarvamidam Jh'ahma Vishnu Rudrmdrdste, sani' 
prasuyante and ending with Siva ekb dhyeyah hivamkarah 
sarvamanyat parityajya, etc. These and hundreds of other 
texts thus clearly declare that Siva alone is to be meditated 
upon for obtaining Though texts like Vdcham 

Brahmetyupdsita I Prdriarn Brahmdtyupdsila \ Manb Bra- 
hmetyupdsitaP^'' i Ndrdyana paro dhydid dhydnam Ndrdya- 
nah parahP'^^ etc., declare that through word, thought and 
deed, Narayana should be meditated upon with purity of 
mind and body, yet, those learned in the Veda declare 
as the established truth that in order to obtain the form 
of Siva Parabrahman in the end, through the stcshumnd 
nddi, these are the stages through which they (the medi¬ 
tators) have to pass. It;is to obtain this glorified know¬ 
ledge, by which the form of Siva Parabrahman may be 
realized, that Ativdhikas —those holy servants of Siva— 
lead the meditator so that he may obtain the final Kailasa, 
passing beyond all Indra and Upendra Ibkas, there to enjoy 
eternal bliss. 

The attainment of Svasvarupa and Sivatva {Sivatva 
prdpii) being defined as niukti (IV. 4. 22), it does appear 
that Sripati directly answers the question whether there 
is bheda after attaining mnkti. Whether Sivbpdsana prevails 
in mukti is not thus explicitly stated though he quotes the 
Atharvasirah text Siva ekb dhyeyah sivamkarah sarvamanyat 
parityajya, etc., and remarks that none other than Siva 
should be meditated upon {updsaiia). It would seem that 
when svasvarupa is obtained, the updsana would still con¬ 
tinue even in mukti. Mukhyatva {i.e,, Parabrahmatva) 
would remain in Siva while miiktitva would have come to 
the updsaka. The term Bhagavat, he adds, is not 
applicable to anybody else except mukhya, i.e., Parasiva 
Chch. Upa., IV. 5. “O'* Mahbpa., XL 24. 
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{Bhagavat sabdo netarasya mukhyah l Tadvadupadishtam 
laukika praydgat srautavidher ballyastvat ll). Quoting in 
support the Batarndriya text Namaste astu Bhagavan 
VtsvHvardya APakadevdya i iti, he would seem to hold 
that the mukta says : Salutation to Bhagavan Alahddeva, 
the Lord of the. Universe. According to the view of 
Sripati, the Sruti holds strongly that the term Bhagavat 
applies only to Mitkhya and to none else. Parasiva 
Brahman would thus appear to be supreme even in 
mukti and the mukta, though in Siva’s own form, can only 
bow down to him and offer worship to him, even in 
mukti. The fact that Sripati seeks Sruti support for this 
view [Srautavidher ballyastvat) would seem to indicate that 
he strongly holds to this view.®®® 

Sripati’s Position Defined. 

This brief review plainly shows that Sripati holds a 
middle position between Bkeda and Abheda and hence his 
suggestion that we should not push the argument for either 
Bkeda or Abheda to its logical limits. He remarks that 
some matters are best left out uninquired into— avichdrita 
ramamyam. Similarly as between those who claim supre¬ 
macy for Vishnu and those who desire to establish the 
supremacy of Siva, he, despite the fact that he is a strong 
upholder of the supremacy of Siva, identifying him as he 
does with Parabrahman, states that topics of this kind are 
best left untouched— avichdrita ramanlyam. A few exam¬ 
ples ought to suffice to illustrate this middle point of view 
adopted by Sripati:— 

(1) II. 3. 42. Apicha smaryate. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati states that jlvas are 
of Sivdmsa [Jlvdndm sivdmsatvameva abhidhlyate). He 
protests against the view of others that the words “ Harih 

This is strictly in conformity with the view of Anandatirtha 
who quotes Kavianni kdmarupyanusajicharan esha/sdmagaydtinasle, 
a text quoted by Sripati in his commentary on IV. 4. 22. The term 
Bhagavat means “glorious”, “illustrious”, etc., an epithet 
applied to gods, demi-gods and respectable deities. Here it has to 
be taken to mean Parasiva Brahman. 
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Om !” indicate the splendour of Vishnu and that the FMas 
establish the supremacy of Vishnu. He holds that these 
are matters which are best left uninquired into {avicharita 
ramamyam). 

(2) II. 3. 41. Mantravarnat. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati states that the 
argument about atmaikya and the suggestion that Mma indi¬ 
cates Brahman and not jiva, are matters best left uninquired 
into. If inquired into, they are bound to end in affirming 
bhMa. Knowledge will show that though they are all one, 
to our eyes they (Brahman and jlva) look as different from 
each other. Srutis also declare superabundantly that 
Brahma and jiva are different. That the jlvas are many 
and eternal is vouched for by numerous texts. Atmaikyatva, 
which is the view propounded by the Advaitins, is accord¬ 
ingly avicharita ramamyam. He quotes Sruti texts like 
Nityd nitydndm chetanaS'hetandndm, ckd bahundm, yb 
vidadkdti kdmdn, iti,'^'-'‘ etc., in support of his view. Sripati 
suggests that the Adz-aita argument would fail here if 
pushed to the full length. 

(3) II. 3. 40. Amsb ndndvyapadedddanyathdchdpi ddsa- 
kitavdditvamadhiyata eke. 

In commenting on this Sutra, Sripati strongly urges 
that bheddbheda is the only acceptable theory— tadeva rama¬ 
myam. Elaborating, he says that we should understand that 
the jiva is an amsa of the Brahman. Proofs that manifestly 
demonstrate bheda being too strong for rejection, to urge 
anything contrary to it, cannot avail. That Parabrahman 
is the author of creation, that he alone is the controller, that 
he alone invests all with gndna, that all the rest are 
separated from him, that he alone wears, as it were, the rest 
and protects every one and destroys all, and obtaining 
updsana from all, gives them what is owing to them as the 
fruits of their action, and grants mbks/ia to those who desire 
it, and the rest of the purushdrthas {dharma, artha and kdma) 
as the Supreme Lord—if all this is granted, jiva and 
Brahman cannot but be different from each other {Jiva 


910 


Katha Upa,^ V, 13. 
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Brahmanbr bhedah). The rest, being not visible to the eye, 
we cannot argue or explain it in any other way— i.e., by way 
of the Advaita argument. While therefore jasatsrishti, etc., 
are being proved from authorities by Bhedavadins, to under¬ 
take the role of arguing for mithya is not possible. Also, for 
undertaking to prove that Utmci svarupa Brahman is 
akhandaBia rasa chinmatra svarupa, there are no authorities 
available. Further, Parabrahman brings into existence 
many kinds of creations out of his mind, and establish¬ 
ing them with the aid of akasa and the panchabhutas, 
entering them as if he were a iwa, and becoming famous 
with many different names and forms, granting to jlvas 
the experience of bliss and sorrow as they deserve and 
himself staying in them, untouched, and being the authority 
for granting to jlvas all that they may deserve, separating 
them from the bonds of family life and granting them 
moksha —when all this is said of Parabrahman in the 
Sdstras, if we are to reject them all as illusion, as re¬ 
quired by the Advaitavadins, then that would be the 
cry of a mad man {unmatta praldpitatvdpdtdt). So it 
is impossible to argue out successfully that the jlva is only 
Brahman under the control of upddhi. 

(4) ir. 3. 50. Pravesa bkbddditickenndntarbhdvdl. 

In the course of his comment on this Sutra, Sripati says 
that the argument that Brahman is only jlva under the con¬ 
trol of upddhi {Brahmanb upddhivdsdjia jlva iti vddah avi- 
chdrita ramanlyah), is one best left out without argumentation. 
Several Sruti texts like Yatbvd imdni bhutdni jdyanteP'^'^ 
Gnd gnau dvdu ajdvUdnlsau \ etc., are decidedly oppos¬ 
ed to such a view. Also, in Sutras like Utpattirasambhavdt 
iti, etc., Bhagavan Badarayana has at length conclusively 
proved that jlvas are eternal and are not created afresh. And 
therefore, in spite of repeated and harassing opposition, the 
two sets of Sruti texts— bJtbda-xxA. abhbda —cannot be brought 
into harmony. Therefore in consideration of the arguments 
that the jlva is immortal and is always to enjoy the fruits of 
his actions {bhbktatva) and that he should work out his life 
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Tain. Upa., III. 1. 


Sveta, Upa., I. 9. 
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for attaining gnana and that Isvara should be his inner 
being and his controller i^mitaryami and niydmaka) and no 
enjoyer of any part of the fruit of his actions, it is decided 
that the -jiva is not Isvara [Jlvakrila karmasiddheshtmiishta 
phala bhbktruivam nesvarasyeti nirmyate). 

(5) II. 4. 18. Vadeshydttu tadvddasastadvddah. 

Commenting on this Sutra, Sripati says that it is not 

possible to accept the yldvaita theory that postulates the 
identity of the jlva wiih Tsvara. The statement of the 
Advaitins that during creation Isvara entered the visva- 
srishh in the form of fioa is also not reasonable. Because 
this theory is obviously contradicted by numerous Sruti 
and Smriti texts. Invented statements like the one that 
an elephant is a horse and that the jwa is Isvara are impos¬ 
sible of proof. It happens that bimba and pratibimha ai'e 
found in the identical place; but they are different from 
each other. Sruti texts like Yatb vd imdni bhutdni jdyantep'^'^ 
etc., prove clearly that the jiva sarira in its chetana and 
achbtanaloxm, during creation and destruction, is within the 
control of and subordinate to Parabrahman and that it has no 
independent power whatever. In the Sruti text, Pradkdna 
kshetragnapatir gunesah samsdra mbkshasthiti bandha- 
hetuh-P^^ it is declared that Paramesvara is the overlord 
{kartru) above all the /ivas, having in his control grace and 
punishment [tirbdhdiidnugratia). 

And thus it is concluded that Parasiva Brahman grants 
to all those bhaktas in th dr final release all happiness and 
Sivatva, according to the Blirainara kitanydya in the nird- 
bhdra form [Nirdbhdratavd) having freed the jvvas from all 
worldly bondage, the result of previous births. This is 
the gist of the whole ot the Vedanta as understood from 
the Dvaitadvaita siddhdnta point of view. 

(6) II. 1. 14. Tadananyatvamdrambkana sabdddibhyah. 

Cause and effect are closely connected ; effect indicates 

cause. In this lies ananyatva, i.e., without another ; not 
relating to another ; having no other resource left. There 

Taitt. Ufa., HI. 1. Sveta. Ufa., IV. 16. 
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can be no effect without a cause for it being found. To 
know that there is nothing beyond cause and effect, is to 
know mianyatva. The Kanada doctrine that there is some¬ 
thing beyond cause and effect is not maintainable. Rajju 
and sarpa are not connected with each other as cause and 
effect. Kdrya and kdrana are not likewise ananya. Simi¬ 
larly ]%va and Brahman, from the effect of upddhi, are de¬ 
scribed as different from each other. But as there is nothing 
beyond Brahman which can be described as real, it would be 
attributing upddhi to Parasiva. But cause and effect {Jcdrya 
and kdrana) cannot be described as being one and the same. 
If we are to presume Avidyd, in Brahman, then darkness 
and light will have been spoken of as being existent in the 
same place which is contradictory. Then we will be 
compelled to a:tribute agnatva to Brahman himself. This is 
opposed to the Sdshras. If we accept that chaiianya is with¬ 
out a second {advitlya), this also will be opposed to the 
Sdskras. Folfjwing the SruBtext, Yathdrnanabhih srijyate 
grihya/ec/iap^"^ just as the spider which is the cause, 
weaves the delicate web which is the effect and thus shows 
the effect, Paramesvara, as the cause [kdranarupa), creates 
the chidachiddtmaka srishli and in Pralaya he again drags 
the whole of it into himself. In this way, Paramesvara, 
by his creation, care and dissolution of chidachiddtmaka 
prapancha, demonstrates the doctrine of kdrya kdrana 
ananyatva. 

Later Critics of Bhedabheda. 

It has been remarked above that the system of Sripati 
has been styled by him as Bheddbheddtmaka Piseshd- 
dvaiiaY'^' The criticism of Bhedabheda, as propounded 

The Yalhornananabhis sri/'ya/e !;riliyatecha is usually a text 
cited in support of the Bhcdaw\e\v. Afunda. Upa., I. 1. 7. 

The terms Viicshu and Visishta may be fully distinguished 
here. Viiishta in Visishtadvaita means advaita with a distinction ; 
or a kind of advaita that is distinguished (in a particular manner) ; 
a particular, special or distinctive kind of advaita. An advaita charac¬ 
terized by a dist,action. It may also mean a superior kind of advaita 
as viiishta means superior or best of all or excellent. As applied to 
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by Vachaspati Misra in his B/idmaii, has been briefly 
referred to above.As Vachaspati Misra lived about the 
9th century A.D., he may be said to represent the Advaita 
view of his time on this doctrine. Other Advaita and 
Visishtadvaita criticism of it will be considered below. 
As the doctrine has also been examined by the Dvaitins 
as well and as Sripati criticizes certain aspects of both 
dvaita and advaita, it seems necessary to set out briefly 
here the dvaita viewpoint taken in regard to this particular 
doctrine and then advert to other criticism. 

Ramanuja’s doctrine, it might be taken to signify the particular or 
peculiar distinction that Ramanuja makes as distinguished from 
Sankara, that Brahman and Prakriti are identical tind real entities. 
As vihshta in Sanskrit is a name of Vislinu, it might, in addition, be 
taken to stress Ramanuja’s particular regard to this deity, whom he 
holds in his Bhdshya as the one Cod, as the highest Self or Brahman, 
as the Creator, as the pronuilgator of the Pancharatra and as per¬ 
vading the whole world (I. .1. 13 ; 1. 1. 21 ; I. 4. 4 ; II. 1. 15 ; II. 1. 
23 ; II. 1. 24 ; If. 2. 35 ; IL 2. 3). 

Vis'eska in Viicshadvaita means species, kind or variety ; an 
advaita of a special kind or variety ; in other words, a sort or species 
of advaita which is different from Sankara’s or Ramanuja’s. As 
viSeslia also means individuality or particularity. the term vileshadvaita 
may be translated as an advaita doctrine which has an individuality 
of its own. Not only does Sripati assert the reality of Brahman and 
Prakriti but also that the Brahman is posses.sed of vi^es/ia, i.e., 
attributes. Sripati calls his system Dhedabiieddtmaka viSeshddvaita. 
In this sense, the word viihka may be taken to distinctly limit or 
qualify the sense of the word (advaita) following it. In other words, 
we would have to describe it as an advaita with a qualification, while 
Ramanuja’s Visishtadvaita wauld be rightly called an advaita charac¬ 
terized by a distinction. Sripati’s name for his system Bhedabheddt- 
maka visishddvaita would thus mean a variety of advaita which 
embodies in itself the bheda and abheda views. Visesha as used here 
appears to signify nothing more than “peculiar”, “special”, 
“ distinctive ”, “ discriminating” or “variety”. VUesha is used to 
indicate “ variety,” when it is used at the end of a compound, i.e., 
Bhuta viseshah ,— Uttarai dmacharita, 4 ; Pari mala viseshdn, — Pancha- 
fantra, 1 ; Kadali viseshdh, — Kumdrasambhnva, I. 36. Srikantha 
describes his system as Saiva Visishtadvaita. 

See supra. Also the Bhdrnati Chatussutri by S. S. Suryanara- 
yana Sastri and C. Kunhan Raja, page 175 ; Introduction, p. XIX. 
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The Blieddbheda doctrine has been dealt with at some 
length by AnandatTrtha in his Tatvodyoiad^^ The relevant 
passage may be quoted here :— Sarva vailakshanycmglkdrdt 
durghatamapi Brahmapramdimt anglkriyata eva jagatd 
bhin7iam abltinnam uta bPiinndbhhmam Hi vikalpah tatrdpi 
yujyate l Bhinnam chet bheddidi visishtdt mddham bhinnani 
abkinnam vetyddi anavasta i Abhmnam diet mithydruphia 
jay^atd brahindpi mithyaiva sydt i BJiinndbhmnam chit dosha- 
dvayamapi ubhaya vilakshanaut chUt miirvachmnyatvai^t 
BraJwiana eva paiitam i Vad evaaiapi na a7iirvachaniyaivam 
Brahma7iah tcudii jaoaldpi iiasydl \ Visvaiti satyarn iiyddi 
sriitervacJumani ai/'dpi yukta/n \ Nasaltan ndsaduchchate II 
While you accept that Brahman is one having contradictory 
characteristics, though such a conclusion is impossible 
to arrive at, the existence of Brahman is accepted through 
evidence. If this be so, these doubts arise :—Is Brahman 
separate {bhmria) from the world [jagat), or is he one with 
it [abhhma), or is he both separate and non-separate [bhinnd- 
bhmna) ? If jagat is held to be different {bhitma) from 
Brahman, then he must be held to be absolutely different 
and no occasion for a doubt can arise as to whether he is 
divided, undivided and both divided and undivided. If 
jagat is held to be undivided from Brahman, then if jagat 
is said to be 77tUhyd (unreal), then Brahman also becomes 
unreal. If it is said that the jagat is both divided and 
undivided from Brahman, then there arises a double 
discrepancy {dosha dvayam). And both the discrepancies 
then become so inexplicable that Brahman himself cannot 
be explained. If Brahman becomes so difficult of explana¬ 
tion, then jagat Itself is reduced to nothingness {nasydt)P'^'^ 
But the Sruti texts declare Visvmn satyarn, etc.®^“ {i.e., The 

See T. R. Krishnachar’s (Kurabakonam) Edition, p. 241, 
lines 1—2. 

That is, jagat is not merely mithyd, but something worse, 
it is not at all existent, 

Tiie full text of Kig-Veda, II. 24. 12, runs as follows :— 
ViSvam satyarn maghavanayuvoriddfatchana praminanti vratam vdm \ 
Fraghdnvasya mahaid mahdni satya’satyasya karandni vdcham n 
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jagat exists) and Nasattan nasaduchchate, etc. (The world 
is true and eternal). 

In the Karmajiirnayod-^ Anandatirtha touches on this 
question once again. Discussing the nirviseslia theory, 
he asks whether the vailakshanya of Brahman exists in being 
BhMa, Ad/ieda or BhedCibkeda —indifference, in non-differ¬ 
ence or in both difference and non-difference. As 
regards Bheda, it has never been accepted by you (the 
Advaiiin) ; but vydvahdrika is accepted in the light of 
anirvdhatva {i.e., inexplicability). Therefore there is 
really no such thing as vydvahdrika; for if all vyavahdra 
is dispensed with, there is no proof (of anything 
existing thereafter). In vyavahdra, the unreal {mitkyd) 
and the real [tathya), when put to common test, will prove 
indistinguishable like vapour (from the air) and vapour 
from the tears {dhumabdshpaydrdhumatvavat). Therefore 
Abheda cannot be accepted. Consequently there remains 
only Bheddbheda. This too cannot be accepted. In Abheda, 
Brahman is inexplicable [nnirvdchya) — Brahmanbstatsabda- 
ydh parydyatva. You want to make Brahman and tatsabda 
synonymous with each ocher. This synonymity cannot 
be accepted because you have discarded vi&eshana and argue 
nirviseshatva. While you don’t accept viseshatva, you still 
discuss Brahman, assuming taLmbda as synonymous with 
him, which is an attribute. This contradicts your own state¬ 
ment and thus cannot be accepted. You also say that a 
Brahmagnani should not use any other term as synonymous 
with Brahman, if he wishes to attain Brahmatva but still you 
employ the term tat, which is an attributive term and not 
Brahman. Thus your argument ends in contradiction. 
And therefore you have not proved your doctrine— mithyd 
viseshiya chdsiddhirukta. Therefore, the argument for 
Bheddbheda which, relies on the mutual dependence or 
support {anydnydiraya), on unsettledness [anavasta) and on 
a fraudulent device {chakrakam vd) becomes contradictory 

A work on the RigveUii Brdhmatia, 1 to 5 khandas—more 
properly called Karma nirnaya mulabhuta Rigveda hlidvah. (See 
Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 247.) 

38 F 
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and has to be rejected even on your own footing. Nor 
can Brahman be explained to be anything else which 
can appeal to knowledge. Therefore, the suggestion of 
bhMdbheda becomes contradictory. So, that form of bhedd- 
bheda consisting of vilakshmm (contradictory) characteristics 
becomes destroyed refuted). 

In his Vi.diniitattva-Nirnaycd'" also, Anandatirtha dis¬ 
cusses the doctrine of B/ieddbheda. He says ;— Abhinnakha 
mabhedak/ia ya/hd bhedavivarjiiam vyavahdryampruthaktvam 
sydt ytvaimva vundhareh i Abheda bhinnaybrbhedd yadivd 
bhedabJimnayoh 1 Auavasthiti revasya navikshanatdmatih 
mVLlasambandhanuigiidtvd tasmddekam anamtata vyavahd- 
ryani vikyhena dustarah balatohareh i Viseshopt svarupam 
sa svanirvdhakaiasyacha i iti Brahmatarke ' The Brahma 
Tarka S 2 iy%‘. —The expression Abheda denotes undivided¬ 
ness (abhinualvam), as if it were impossible of being divided 
{i.e., incapable of being divided). And the expression vya- 
vahdra denotes absolute difference. So the characteristics 
of Hari {i.e., Brahman) are absolutely different from those of 
others. If Abheda should mean difference among the divided 
things [bhinnaybrbhedah), or if Abheda is understood to 
mean difference existing between two different things, then, 
in either case, there arises unsettlement. And there can be 
no correct understanding arrived at (in either case). Without 
understanding correctly the relationship of the original {i.e., 
Brahman), if we begin to argue, then the argument ends in 
false reasoning in understanding about Hari {i.e., Brahman). 
Because all attributes use the natural forms of Brahman. 
And all attributes are possessed of Hari {i.e.. Brahman). The 
Sruti texts iikamevddvitlydm taimekandndsii kinchana 
Mritydssamrityuindpndd ya iha nduevapasyati i®"* Yathbda- 
kam duyoe vrishtam parvateshii vidhdvati i evam dharmdn 


'F. R. Krishnamachar’s Edition, page 274. 

Chch. Upa., IV. 2. 1. 

Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 19. (In the text i/ia has been interpreted 
by Anandatirtha thus : ike!i Paratnesviira rupeshu avayaveshu dharme- 
shucha kinchana ndnd nasiltyantah h) 
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pruthakpa&yan tdnevdimvid/tdvati etc., declare that there is 
only one Being and no others and that great Being is capable 
of becoming the God of Death, just as a big fall of showers 
on the tops of the mountain makes the water roll in torrents 
and fully reach the sea, all characteristics denote that great 
Being to whom alone those attributes apply. Therefore 
that great Being is the oossessor of all the infinite gunas 
(qualities) and to him alone they apply in the main. And 
those who thus understand Vishnu in the fulness of his 
character will free themselves from the bondage of samsdra 
and enjoy everlasting diianda in his presence [tatsamipe 
samddate). To mukias, Vishnu is an object of shelter {dhra- 
yabhuta) ; and under him all those niuktas serve and livam 
is the Overlord of all. This is the declaration of Parama 
Sruti. The Sruti texts Amrutasyaisha setuh, Sd'snule 
sarvdn kdmdn sa/ia Bm/nnand vipasc//ita,'’~^ etc., clearly state 
that the Lord Vishnu is the great bridge for the mukias to 
pass over free from bondage to the everlasting enjoyment 
of dnanda and he that thus passes over the bridge enjoys 
eternal happiness as the result of realizing of what all he 
desired to enjoy by the side of Brahman [Sai-vdu kdmdn 
saha Brahmand). The Fdd/na Purdna states that all the 
Sruiis exult in glorifying the innumerable and infinite 
qualities of the great Overlord (Vish;iu) and therefore Nara- 
yana is the only faultless and all-bliss. This is the final 
conclusion. 

In his commentary on the Bri/iaddranyaka Upanishad 
also, A.nandatlrtha refers to the Bheddbhdda doctrine.^"^ 
In order to declare that there is no bheddbheda, the word 
iha is used in Sruti texts Ekamevddvillyam tanneha ndndsti 
kinchana Mritydssamrityumdpnbti ya iha ndneva 
pasyatP'^^. In the forms as well as characteristics of Para- 
mesvara, there is no distinction or difference ; nor is there 
anything that can be considered higher or equal to him. 
This means that there is nothing equal to or higher than 

Katha Upa., IV. 14. Tai/l. Upa., II. 1. 

T. R. Krishnamach;ir’s Edition, Brihad. Upa., pp. 492-493. 

Qhch. Upa., IV. 2. I. Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 19, 
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Isvara, or one who can be said to excel him in any respect. 
And therefore Parabrahman is the highest of all (beings). 
And the bhedabheda view is thus refuted because the term 
bheddbheda itself is of contradictory import {virudd/iobhaya 
samybga tva sabdah). (It is just like a clubbing together of 
two contradictory thoughts in a single expression.) And 
the Sruh does not imply such a contradiction, because the 
illustration given in it explains that there is no bheddbheda. 
The illustration in the Sruti text is; — Vathddakam durge, 
vrishtam parvateshu vidhdvati ' Evam dharmdn pruthak 
pasyan tan evdnuvidhd.vati II etc. As the rain which falls 
on the top of a mountain naturally flows down as a stream 
to find Its own destination, similarly all different character¬ 
istics found in various things go to Him, the great Overlord. 
This clearly shows that He is quite different from other 
things. Hence there cannot be any bheddbheda, for he is 
quite out and out different from all others. Bhedena darsa- 
nddvdpi bheddbhedena darSandt i Vishndr gundndm rupdndm 
tadamgdndm mukhddindm i Tathd dnrsana kdldihi kshipm- 
meva tamo vrajet, etc., as declared in the Brahmdnda 
Purdna. The Sruiis and the Sdstras generally denote 
distinctly bheda only and not bheddbheda. The character¬ 
istics of Vishnu as well as his various features, although 
equal in Himself, yet are absolutely different from those 
other beings m the world. The Sruti texts Jyushtam 
yadd pasyatyanyamlsam asya mahimdiiamiti vitasdkah I 
Dvdsuparnau sayujau sakhdyau i Ko veda nihitam guhdydm 
parame vydman I So'snute sarvdn kdmdn saha Brahmand 
vipaschita itP'^^' i Etanidnandamayani dtmdnam upasa7ikramya 
ya imdn Idkdn kdmd?z7ti kd?narupyanusanchararP"^ and 
text beginning with Athdtdnanddsya mimdmsd bhavati 
and ending v'ith Manushyddi brahmdntdndm muktaridin 
dnande sataguna zdseshaschochyate sate i Muktdndmcha 
ayam viseshah i &rdtrtyasyacha akdmahatasyeti viseshandt i 
Nahi Brahmddindm anadhigatah srutyarthah keshamcki- 
dash I Na cha Brahmazm eva kechana kdmahatdh kechazia 
akdmahaldh tfyatra pramd^iamazti l Tasmdt srotriya iti 
Tain. Upa., II. 1, Chch. Ufa., VIII. 8. 
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prdpta sruti phalatvcMi mi(ktyuchchyate, i Akdmakatatvanchci 
mukhyam mukiasyaiva n clearly declare that a mukta, 
by virtue of his realization, has finally attained what he 
desired— ?nukti or Bralimapada. The Sruti texts no¬ 
where accord sanction that a realized person {mukta) 
will have anything more to aspire for. The expression 
Athatanandasya tnlmdmsd bhavaiA''~ declares that begin¬ 
ning from the state of “man” to the state of “Brahman” all 
enjoy ananda from one to hundred parts according to their 
merits as muktas. This itself is the chief characteristic of 
muktas. The attributes srotriya'^yacha and akdma/iatasyacka 
also do not in any way allow the muktas a position any whit 
higher than {adhigalah) the Brahman stage. Therefore the 
expression iroiriya (one who obtained the result declared in 
the Srzitis) clearly means that the mukta has realized what 
he ought to obtain as the result,— i.e., the highest state, the 
state of a mukta Brahman. He has no desire beyond mukti. 
Hence akdmahatah. Therefore .irotriyas are declared to 
be those who have obtained fully their desires.These are 
therefore declared in the Bhdrata as dptakdmah, i.e,, those 
who have realized their desires, i.e., those who have nothing 
else to desire, mukti being the final stage and there being 
nothing beyond it. When Bheda has once been proved all 
round, we cannot revert to a discussion of Abheda or of 
Bhedabheda., as both of these are proved to be non-existent. 
For it has been proved that there is no such thing as bliddd- 
bheda in Vishnu considered as Parabrahman. 

If Bheddbheda cannot be maintained, then either Bheda 
or Abheda will have to go. Sripati’s position is that either 
extreme is impossible in view of the two different types of 
texts we have to deal with in the Srutis. As against 
Advaita, he thinks that neither an attributeless Brahman nor 
an illusory world can be successfully maintained. As 
against Dvaita, Sripati’.s contention is that stressing only 

Chch. Upa., in. 13. 7. 

Cy. Anandatirtha in Brihad. Upa.. III. 4. 14 ;—Prdpta Sruti 
phalatvdttu Srbtriydh prdpta mokshirtah h (See Krishnachar’s Edn., 
p. 493). 
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one set of Sruti texts defining the Dvaita viewpoint as 
against the weight of the other set expounding the A dvaita 
position, would be tantamount to rejecting the authority of 
the latter. Sj'Tpati’s cardinal point is that Bhedavddms fail 
to recognize the Abheda Sutras. They differ, in his 
opinion, from Bauddhas only to a small extent : while 
Bauddhas reject all Srutis ; Bhedavddins reject only a part 
of them. 'I'he difference is thus one of quantity and 
no more.”"^ But Bhedins may urge—as they have—that 
there may be what seem like contradictions between Sruti 
texts. It will not do to say that there are such contradic¬ 
tions. It is your duty not to treat them as contradictory, 
for have you exhausted all the Srutis to say conclusively 
that they are contradictions.^ It is difficult to prove such 
a contradiction. It only shows that you are not able to 
harmonise all the SrtUi texts into a consistent whole. 
A Sruti text says :—Gund srutdh saviruddkdscha devc, 
sanlayas^rutd api naivdtra sankd i Chinlyd chintydkha 
tathaiva doshdh srutdscha nagnaivihi tat/id praStd/t {Sau- 
parna Sruti). The qualities described in the Srutis 
are, though appearing apparently contradictory, really 
not so; because God is faultless, and nothing could be 
doubted of Him which is of contradictory import. In view 
of the fact that His nature could not be fully understood, 
the alleged contradictions cannot either be proved or harmo¬ 
nised by us within our limited range (of knowledge). 
And thus they go for mere observations without any 
proof. God is faultless ; nor are the Srutis contradictory 
in this regard. So runs the Sauparna Sruti, quoted by 
Anandatirtha in his commentary on the Sutra, Sarva- 
dharmbpapatteicha (II. 1. 38). 

A similar critici.sm is offered by Anandatirtlia in regard to 
the lack of diffeience between tliose who hold the Bauddha and 
the Sunyavada doctrines. (See Anandatirtha’s Anuvyakhyana, 
II. 1.29-33.) 

Anandatirtha’s Brahma-Suira Bhashya, II. 1. 38. The Jaina 
doctrine is rejecied by the Sutraktira, according to Anandatirtha, 
because on account of the impossibility of contradictory attributes 
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Another point urged by Sripati against Dvaita- 
vMins is their extreme insistence on the difference 
between ghata and pila {ghatapataybr atyanta bhuia- 
vadinah). As to this point it may be pointed out that 
some Bhedavadins have anticipated this point and answered 
it at some length. Among these, Jayatirtha stands easily 
first. Commenting on the Sutra, Asaditi cheiina pratishedha 
matratvat (II. 1. 8), Jayatirtha in his Nyaya Sudkd sets 
out the truth underlying the criticism that Bhedavadins 
attach undue importance to the ghatapala vdda. In 
its ultimate analysis, this criticism reduces itself to a 
denial of kartrutva to Brahman. What is behind and 
beyond ghata and pata ? There is the kartru, whose 
existence cannot be denied. If his existence is denied, 
then not only the bheda between ghata and pata is denied, 
but also the existence of the creator of this distinction, 
i.e., the kartru. If ghata and pata are not in existence, 
there is no kartrutva behind them. 

If there is no kartrutva, then there is no topic to 
start with. Then, there will be, in consequence, no 
discussion. If we have to accept the existence of ghata 
and pata, then we have to accept the existence of 
kartrutva. Without kartrutva, ghata and pata could not 
have come into existence. In the Sutra, the term 
pratishedha nidtra declares kartrutva to Isvara, because 
his kartrutva is beyond denial. The lordship of Isvara is of 
an all-pervasive nature and it is his special characteristic 
and there it is beyond the control of another. Much 
less is it capable of interruption (or prohibition). The 
indeclinable term mdtra (in this Sutra) indicates his perva¬ 
sive character in its entirety. The words pratishedha mdtra 
accordingly imply that injunctions cannot predominate over 
him {pratishedha mdtra sabdd vidheraprddhdnyam laksha- 
yati). Therefore kdrya and kdrana would have become in¬ 
operative without a kartru, for example ghata and pata. 

being represented as being in one and the same thing. (.See Ibid., 
II. 2. 32-34.) The same reasoning would apply to the co-existence 
of Bheddbheda. (See also Anandatirtha’s Anuvyakhydna, II. 2. 29-34.) 
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Ghata and pata depend purely for their coming into 
existence in their particular forms upon z,kartru. Obviously 
ghata could not have had any existence as such before 
it was made, though the material out of which it was 
made was in existence. If there is no Jzartru, in spite 
of the materials available in the forms of karya and 
kdrana, nothing could be brought into definite form. The 
kartru being undeniable {aidshedhatayd para pratikshepena 
pratlyate) he avails himself of the karya and Parana and 
brings into manifestation {srishli) as the potter having 
under his control the material earth and the wheel brings 
into existence several forms of ghata. Thus it is proved that 
the kartru uncontradiclingly possesses in himself by his in¬ 
herent powers both the powers of {Devasyesha svabhdvbyam) 
karya and kdrana. Just as if we deny the existence of the 
potter, we cannot predicate the making of the pot, in the 
same way, if we deny the kartru, we are reduced to denying 
the utility of the truth of the illustrative example, viz., the 
existence of the ghata, for we should in such circumstances 
have not realized its existence, but only ended in arriving 
at its non-existence. If we attempt to predicate that 
there is such a thing as a non-existent ghata, the very 
idea itself cannot be supported in any form, because its 
very existence is a nullity {abhdvdt). If we want to 
prove nullity {abhdva) through an illustration, the question 
of bhdva and its character must first be illustrated and 
understood. What is bhdva and what is abhdva and what 
are their respective characteristics.? It is possible to 
describe bhdva svarupa from example, but it is not possible 
to do so in the case of abhdva svarupa. Where we deny 
bhdva svarupa, there we have to infer the existence 
of abhdva svarupa. That is why the word nidtra is 
used in this Sutra. It comes to this : By merely denying 
the bhdva rupa which can be attained, we will be 
imagining a non-existent state. This is not what is intend¬ 
ed by the Sutra. It does not attempt to describe 
anything beyond bhdva dharma. It is because it seeks 
to establish the bhdva svarupa that the illustrative example 
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of ghata has been sought (by Dvaiiavadins). Therefore 
it is that the bhava and abhava of ghata svarupa cannot be 
dispensed with by their mere denial so long as kartrutva 
remains in the kulala, whose dharma is clearly to be 
understood. The non-mention of kulala cannot remove 
him from existence. How then can his existence be 
established? It is said that the term mdtra in this Sutra 
indicates the absolute independence of the potter in regard 
to his discretion as to the forms the pots should take 
{mdfrn sabdohi sdkalyf variate). Nobody can hinder his 
independence (in this regard). The thought of denial of 
kartrutva was only adduced by the upholders of the opposite 
doctrine [parenaiydktatvdt). The phrase pratishedha nidtra 
interferes with the independence of the kartru against this 
injunction. Thus, if it is stated that he partook of only 
food, it is understood that he left other things alone and 
partook of food only. Therefore, the mind of the partaker 
of food is signified—his kartrutva is signified in regard to 
the kind of food he has chosen to take, i.e., that he has 
taken only food and not anything else. This peculiar turn 
of mind indicates only a mind which predicates one that is 
thinking of a bhava n'arupa and not abhava svarupa. 
Therefore, the use of the phrase pratishedha mdtra indicates 
that the mind is fixed on bhava svarupa and not on abhava 
svarupa. The topic to be proved is of two kinds : 
svatantram and paratavtram (independent and dependent). 
Paratantra is further divided into bhava and abhava. 
Bhava is in turn sub-divided into chelania and achetaua. 
While abhava does not come under the headings of cheta^ia 
and achetana, what is the utility of considering abhava as 
belonging to one of these two categories ? However, we 
cannot even assume, for example, that there is in existence 
some one, a very intelligent man, but who never had 
actually his existence. What then is the use of saying, in 
such a case, that such a person (an intelligent person) never 
actually existed and that such a person has never been found ? 
A discussion which leaves away the actual connected 
argument and premises a point of no consequence whatever, 
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is impertinence [atiprasangdt). Of course, the Sruti text 
Tan mand kurute does not concede this impertinence. 
Otherwise, the correct conclusion cannot be arrived at. 
If the term prahshedha mdtra had a meaning contradictory 
to the Srutis, then, the Srulis cannot be harmonised. 
The term asat in the Sutra only shows Brahman and 
denotes solely bheda, difference. And this meaning the 
opponent has to contradict because Brahman becomes a 
term of plurality. There cannot be many Brahmans 
independent of each other. Therefore Brahman is defined 
here by the term asat. Truly, the phrase praiishedha mdtra 
used in the Sutra is intended only to indicate the insistence 
to be laid on the right use of one’s intellect for interpreting 
in a feasible manner the Srutis in an harmonious way, 
avoiding thereby all contradictions. Many commentators, 
while accepting the unusual matter contained in this 
Sutra, and conceding the dharma of b/idva, have doubted 
the existence of abhdva but left it however in a state 
of doubt. We cannot fit in bhuva with abhdva dharma 
and abhdva with bhdva dharma. Because there is 
demonstrably no proof available to fit in the characteristics 
of bhdva and abhdva with the characteristics of their abhdva 
and bhdva dharvias ; because they are decidedly of an oppo¬ 
site nature. Between two white cloths, a comparison may 
be easily effected, but not between two unconnected things 
like me.ru and ivandira {i.e., a mountain and a house). More¬ 
over, there is no connection whatever between bhdva and 
abhdva and it is never possible to effect a comparison 
between the two because of their contradictory character. 
A reasonable comparison between two things is possible 
only when both possess the identical qualities and not other¬ 
wise. Take, for instance, a buffalo and a horse. They 
cannot be compared, because of the inimical and opposite 
characters they are naturally endowed with. Such is the 
nature of bhdva and abhdva. Their very natures make 
them the opposite of each other and exclude the one from 
the other. A ghata can never assume by itself that form 
[i.e., the form of a ghata). The dharma of one particular 
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thing cannot be made by itself, so that dharma and 
dharmi cannot be one and the same, unless the dharnii 
is acted upon by the dharma. It, therefore, comes to this : 
dharma is the propei'ty of a particular thing, which can be 
clearly seen in the dharmi as its property. That which is 
made known by its peculiar qualities, i.e., its distinguishing 
property, that is called its dharmi (the possessor of a 
dharma is dharmi)- Dharmi is the possessor of the dharma, 
i.e., the characteristic property. It is not possible to 
describe these two— dharma dharmi —in any other mode. 

Bhava and abhava, therefore, cannot be established by any 
other means beyond their actual essential properties. 
Otherwise, the discussion regarding ^hala and pata will be 
evidently out of the way if the characteristics not existing 
in one are assumed to be as if they were existent. This 
leads to a result undesirable. How can it be said that 
bhava and ab/iava do not possess the dharnn bhava ? Why 
not abhava be considered to be absence of dharma of the 
bhava} Two dissimilar objects which are possessed of dif¬ 
ferent properties compared with two white cloths possessing 
the same comparable characters are instances for compari¬ 
son between bhava and abhava. As an illustration, two white 
cloths may be compared in regard to their respective 
characteristics for obtaining a knowledge of them. Simi¬ 
larly, as an illustration of abhava, may be mentioned meru 
and mandira, the characteristics of which are dissimilar. 
The characteristics found in mtru are not found in mandira. 
In this way, abhavariipa is illustrated. In the same manner, 
the characteristics of ghata being absent in pata, any 
comparison between the two (objects) cannot hold good, for 
in the ghaD is involved the earth for its original property, 
while that is not found in the pata. In this way, all objects 
of a contradictory character—which are different from each 
other—arn stated to be possessed of opposing properties. 
Hence the idea of bhdvdbhdva being considered as abhdvd- 
bhdva and associated with such dharma is repudiated. As 
to things which last eternally and those which are liable to 
eventual destruction, even though they do possess certain 
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contradictory properties, their qualities have still to be consi¬ 
dered in describing them. The same cannot be said of two 
similar things like itikla pata —tw'o white pieces of cloth. 
Because the two white cloths are similar to each other in 
their qualities. The same should hold good in the case of 
all objects of comparison. The opponent has always agreed 
that two dissimilar things do not agree in their properties. 
And it is not possible to discover any points of similarity 
in two things of dissimilar nature. If, in this manner, we 
proceed to compare two dissimilar objects, which from their 
very nature are patently different from each other and begin 
to describe the qualities of each for purposes of comparison, 
we will only end our argument in incoherent talk. 

If we still insist on so comparing existing things with 
things non-existing {i.e., bhdvdbhdva) with their respective 
opposing properties {ab/idvdbhava), then it results in the in¬ 
consistency that the properties and the things possessed of the 
properties {dkarinddharmi) cannot be differentiated. Then, 
there can be no restriction of thought in understanding 
things existing with their properties and things non-existing 
and their properties {bhdvatvena abhdvasya cha abhdvasya 
bhdvatvend) so that things existing may be described as non¬ 
existing—as argued in the Nydya Mlmdmsa under the heads 
of Prdgabhdva, Pradhvamsdbhdva and Atyantdbhdva. And 
then finally a comparison will prevail in knowing which 
things existed and which non-existed. Such must not be 
the way employed for knowing the correct properties of 
things to arrive at a correct conclusion. The whole world 
will not consider such conclusions as deserving of any value. 
Therefore, the terras bhdva and rupa are terms indicating 
properties of particular things. And hence we have to 
understand things existent and things non-existent as we 
come into contact with such of them according to the 
context in which they are referred to. This is the proper way 
of interpreting. Should a reader be taught to lay down a 
rule for himself as to how to understand the usage (of bhdva 
and abhdva) in the context in which they are referred to ? 
The latter part of the question suggests the answer for the 
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former. (He must discover the proof and draw the Inferences.) 
However, certain things—either existent or non-existent— 
such as etc., really never existed before. In order 

to Illustrate how a thing which never existed before could 
be brought into existence, i.e., to give an instance of 
prdgadhdva —reference ma\' be made to the utility of things 
such as the earth, which when made into a rounded ball-like 
thing, can be converted into a irkata of any form that one 
likes. This shows how a thing {paddrtha) could be used 
and what its properties are. Out of the material earth, a 
form has been brought into existence which did not exist 
before. The inference is that a form not existent before 
[prdgabJidva) has come into existence. According to the 
ablieda theory, the dharma-dharmi bkdva is not considered 
as an attribute of quality {visesha saktyd samgachchata iti). 
This may be right for that theory. But as regards the 
second {abhdva) it is, as in the case of the first, unyielding 
and the properties of abhdva are likewise neglected. Who¬ 
ever accepts the fact that ghata can be made from a rounded 
ball of earth, admits also the existence of bhdva ; whoever 
admits that a thing existent is liable to destruction, he 
should be held to admit both prdgabhdva and pradhvamsd- 
bhdva. Whence ghata is brought into its form, it cannot 
be compared with a non-existing thing like pata. Nor can 
it be interpreted in terms of the non-existing thing 
Accordingly the states of prdgabhava and pradkvamsd- 
bhdva may be described as subjects for comparison to con¬ 
vince one of how a non-existent thing came into existence 
and also how it can undergo destruction. This is the only 
way to arrive at the right conclusion by interpreting the 
terms used in a particular context- In order to indicate 
that many things could in this way be compared in order to 
arrive at the correct conclusion, the plural indeclinable hi 
is used by the Acharya (Anandatirtha) in the text {Pratha- 
mehi, II. 20. 14, in his Anuvydkhydna). The topic and the 
matter relating to the topic are related in the same way 
as the supporter and the supported. In order to illustrate 
this view, the Acharya uses the locative case. In all such 
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illustrations, one has to bear in mind the chief topic and 
how the matters relating to it should be viewed and com¬ 
pared, so that the primary and secondary thoughts may not 
be mixed up {^auna mtikhyatva vivakshahimvasya sthilatvat 
iti). Thus it has been clearly proved how bhavct and abhava 
are so intermixed in discussion by argumentators, thus prov¬ 
ing the contradictory conclusion they arrive at, which bears 
testimony in itself to be against the teaching of Sruii texts. 
Now, the Sutrakara, having proved that there is no 
contradiction Ijetween Sruti texts, explains how the term 
Asat should be understood in the correct manner, so that 
such explanatitm might be in harmony with all Sruti texts 
and at the same time disallow all other methods of argumenta¬ 
tion that might be in contradiction with it, and proceeds to lay 
down the next Sutra \ A pi tau tadvat prasangddasamanja- 
sam (II. 1.9). If we discussed the term asat in this manner, 
contradictory to the Sf'uti texts, then our discussion will 
end in disagreement with them {asamanjasam). And thus 
this expression asamanjasam would lead us to assume that 
the Viha (universe) has come into existence without a maker 
{kartru). How is this If we are to accept the theory that 
Jagatkartriitva should be assigned to abhdva, then we would 
have to say that there exists nothing else than ab/idva. Then 
Isvara and all others would have had to come into existence 
out of abhcvaa. But it is not so. For if Isvara is ignored 
and denied to be the maker of the jagat, then we will have 
none else to hold responsible for creation, etc. And there¬ 
fore obviously this is not the meaning of the Sruti text and 
therefore it should not be said that in Pralaya nothing 
existed including Isvara and all other minute forms of 
embryonic matttm capable of bringing about creation again. 
It is therefore to prove clearly, by way of illustration, that 
there were at Pralaya all forms of matter in their undestroy- 
able condition that gkata was chosen to exemplify how 
non-existent things can be brought into creation by the 
maker—the kartru —by means of different kinds of matter 
existing in embryo. The Sutrakara thus formulated the 
last Sutra, only to declare that everything— i.e., all matter— 
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was existent in its embryonic form at Pralaya {asat) and 
not that nothing was existent at Pmlaya. To accept the 
latter proposition would be wrong. Because, the illustra¬ 
tion of the g/iata has been brought in only to drive home 
this point. The all-pervasive character of Paramatman is 
amply proved by evidences, which are not liable to destruc¬ 
tion. These evidences are clear proofs to illustrate the 
minute embryonic existence of everything during Pralaya 
under the all-pervasive control of Parameivara. Where 
are these proofs available and what Sriitis establish this 
position ? 1 he Bhashyalcilra (in his AnuvyakJiyaua) estab¬ 

lishes it in connection with the expression Sarva namshvapi 
iti, etc., occurring in II. 1. 15.”"“ There the word 
Sarva not only includes those existing at present but 
also all those that have been existing for all time. In order 
to remove the apparent inconsistency involved in this 
statement, he points out that from the given premises the 
conclusion follows that the Paramatman’s all-pervasiveness 
is at the root (of the position) {Purushasya vyapti mulam 
anuindnamuckchya/c). '['he illustration itself amply proves 
the statement without contradiction. Therefore it follows 
clearly as an inference that in Pralaya, Paramesvara and 
everything else (favouring srislili) did actually exist [sat 
bhdva) in an embryonic form. If it is suggested by the 
opponent that the jagat originated from abhdva kartrutva, 
even that is destroyed by his own argument. Because if 
the Pralaya was such as to leave no vestige of a Purusha, if 
abhdva Vtsva kartrutva is to occur, even the very occasion 
for such a kalpana (assumption) disappears. Because such 
an assumption evidently has to fall back for its support on 
the kartrutva of the PiuTisha, which was ex hypothesi, de¬ 
stroyed at the Pralaya. Verily in this world, if the kuldla 
did not exist before the ghaia came into existence, no one 
could have had the idea of its maker [Nahi Idke 

See Afiiniydkhydua, II. 1. 15, where the full text of the pas¬ 
sage occui s ; Sarvandseshvapi sadd sishtatvdt yasya kasydnuh | 
Ndsoyam vimaldpi sydnnds itvdl kai tni sestiavdu a Dharmd’dharmd- 
trayatve?ia svlkdryopi nirdlaye i{ Andditvdt Hi ii 
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pragutpatteh kulaldbhdvayoh satdmbhdvd ghatasya kartd 
drishtah). They would have necessarily asked who is this 
kuldlal Naturally one who had not seen the maker, would 
at once reply, “He is the maker of a pot ” and thus free 
himself of the confusion. Again, when in the struggle that 
ensued between Sunda and Upasunda,®“^ when countless 
numbers fell down, there still remained one who was the 
chief cause of their struggle. Thus, there has been never 
an instance where everything went to destruction along with 
the kartru as it is opposed to the principle of kartrutva for 
a kariru cannot destroy himself {Natu ndsa kartuh Puru- 
shasya avisishtaid). Nor while destroying what existed till 
then, can one prevent from coming into existence what is 
going to come into existence in the future. Since he cannot 
foresee what is going to come into existence in the future, 
much less is it within his power to prevent it from coming 
into existence. It really comes to this : leaving the kartrii- 
tva quite free for what is to come into existence in the 
future in due course, he must say that only what has been 
existent—in tlie present—has been destroyed. If not, the 
premises assumed will be overruled and contradicted. It 
cannot be granted for a moment that destruction is possible 
for all three periods of time—past, present and future— 
for no one has any control over what is going to befall at 
the next moment. Nor can it be proved. But if it is to 
be assumed that the destruction of what is going to 
happen is also possible, then it has to be described as an 
anomaly**"® {tatra vyabhichdrasydt). 

See the Mahabharafa for the story of Sunda and Upasunda. 
These were two biotliers, the sons of Nikumbha. They secured a 
boon fi'oni the Creator that they would not die until they should kill 
themselves. On the strength of this boon, they grew very oppressive 
and Indra had at last to send down a lovely nymph named Tilottama, 
and while quarrelling for her, they killed each other—leaving Tilot¬ 
tama alone. 

Vyabhichdrah is going away from ; deviation ; or leaving the 
right course. Hence an irregularity, anomaly or exception to a rule. 
In Logic, a fallacious helu, the presence of the hetu without the 
sddhya. 
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Pralaya^^"^ is the complete destruction of everything 
that has, during the course of ages, been brought into 
existence. Thus, Pralaya is the destruction of existing 
things. There is, however, no reason to co-relate Isvara 
abkavatva with Pralaya, Therefore, there is no reason 
to predicate that Pralaya indicates such a destruction 
as to include the destruction of Isvara, etc. It is thus clear 
that to assume that nothing existed at the time of Pralaya 
and that everything had been destroyed is a clear 
contradiction. Both the Sutrakara and the Bhashyakara 
accordingly left this point for inference on the part of 
their disciples without dwelling at length on it. However, 
this was hinted at Ij)' the Sutrakara in the first words 
of the Sutra beginning with Api tan, etc. The Bhashya¬ 
kara asks ; What is the profit to be derived from a proof 
which establishes such a Pralaya (as evidences the de¬ 
struction of everything including the kartrn) ? Therefore 
laya evidently means the destruction of everything else 
existing except jlva and Isvara which are indestructible. 
And this is the ordinary inference to be drawn. Now, 
we have to prove whether in Pralaya, the jlva and Isvara 
did actually exist. To meet this point, the following 
inferential proofs are available:—At destruction, the 
dharma (matter) and dharmi (properties of matter) were 
never interfered with. In order to drive home this fact, 
the term api in the Sutra is used. The dual term 
tau indicates that jlvatma and Isvara did exist. Duringf 
Pralaya, dharma and dharmi (matter and its properties) 
did continue. Dharma also includes the opposite adharma. 

Pralaya ; Pra + l..'ya : a condition in which the exhausted state 
is allowed to lie in an inactive condition, only to be rejuvenated and 
allowed to gain power and start and grow again afresh, as if quite 
new. In other words, Pralaya is a dormant condition of inactive 
existence. In the compound word Pralaya, laya means lurking or 
hiding. How modern science is approaching this ancient doctrine of 
Pralaya is thus expressed by a scientific writer in closing a series of 
papers in “ The New World Picture ” :—“ The idea of the eternal 
dissolution of matter into waves and the materialization of waves 
back into matter, has now .some experimental foundation.” 

30 p 
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Dharma and adharma, which are always associated with 
the jwdti/ia, can never undergo destruction. There¬ 
fore, even in Pmlaya, though the form of nara^^^ (human 
form) underwent change, dliarma or adharma still remained 
with the bhdva. But if it is objected that this is only an 
arbitrary proof intended to gain ground for alleging that 
ISvara and his kartrutva existed even during Pralaya, the 
reply is that the word dsraya used in the Sriiti text 
{Pralaya ktildvarli d/iarmah sdh'ayak) clearly proves 
that Pralaya also sought the asylum of Isvara. It sought 
refuge in Isvara saying, “Now, I have done my portion 
of the dharma as per your will’’ {Dharmatvdt iddnimtana 
dharmavat). Even dharma is represented as having 
subjected itself to the kartrutva of Isvara in its work 
of destruction. Evidently the seeking of this kind of 
refuge which results in subjecting Pralaya dharma itself 
to the kartruiva of Isvara makes it nothing more than 
perform the function of a jwa. The fact is that in Isvara 
alone the kdrana chetanaf-va exists. It is not possible 
to eradicate this kartrutva from Isvara, who is the sole 
repository of all causes. It is not within the physical 
power of any one force beyond Isvara to remove from Isvara 
his kartrutva and kdranatva and place it in another 
(Nachdfmdriyaydh dharmddharmaybh adhishthdtritvain 
Isvarddanyasya upapadyate). Therefore it should be impera¬ 
tively agreed to that in Pralaya the controlling power 
over dharnid-dharml and the jlvdtma does exist along 
with Paramapurusha. 

Verily, if it :s to be agreed that bhdva only existed 
in Pralaya, then it is not necessary for us to admit 
that dharmd-dhami existed separately seeking asylum in 
Isvara. This point must be made clear—whether bhdva 
is separate from dharmd-dharmi or included in it. Do 
you mean to say that the characteristics of dharmd-dharmi 
exist in the cause or in the effect or in both during 
Pralaya ? Or, if it is granted that Sat signifies alzdra^iatva, 

Nara means dosha sahita jlvdtma, i.e., the jlva taken with 
his taint. 
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then the reply is that we have to accept for granted 
that nothing existed. The contradiction thus arises that 
those things that existed from eternity did exist in 
Pralaya. In certain places, it is also said that everything 
existed during creation. However, nothing came into 
existence during creation which never existed before or 
during Pralaya. If it w'ere otherwise, karya which existed 
from beginningless eternity would have gone without a 
kdrana. Because from A sat, there can be no cause for 
action. (That is, from non-existence, there can be no 
existence.) All causes leading to creation will have to 
be considered as having ceased to exist. Let it be so. 
If it is agreed that from a certain cause not foreseen, 
srishti came into existence in the beginning, then Pralaya 
also should be agreed to have come into existence from 
some unforeseen cause. It, therefore, naturally follows 
that there was in existence something unforeseen from 
beginningless time. This, therefore, has to be assumed. 
Such a thing did exist in Pralaya. Even the present 
existing thing came out of that unforeseen cause which 
was existing from beginningless time, wherefrom our 
present premises came into discussion. As we agree 
to this, the other also will have to be agreed to in 
the same way. It cannot be asked whether there existed 
no cause in the beginning of time. In the same way, 
Pralaya shows plainly that there was enough cause for 
it, Pralaya being the proof for it. How ? In Pralaya 
itself, sufficient illustration of what previously existed from 
beginningless time, the cause of which could not be 
ascertained, is fully proved. Else, there would not have 
been sufficient cause for Pralaya. Pralaya did not destroy 
beginningless time. ff not, how could effect come 
into play without any cause? Therefore, we have rightly to 
infer that cause and effect did exist in the interval of time 
between the beginning of creation and its end (/>., Pralaya ); 
just because there existed things unforeseen in Pralaya, 
therefore we have to infer that gause for it did exist 
jn Pralaya, 
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To understand even adikdla, we have to infer the 
unforeseen causes which existed before in beginningless 
time and thereby seek to establish the causes which 
brought about mahadddi kdranad'‘'^ This must be clearly 
said. In adikCila, nothing could be foreseen. Later on, 
out of the unforeseen causes that existed previously, 
things came into existence, and helped to give rise to 
ddya^n. That which previously did not exist later 
came into existence. This is the general saying. This 
removes the doubt. If so, we ask that which did not 
exist previously, how did it come into existence 
later ? How'ever that may be, it is not questioned how 
that which was not in existence even before the time of 
Pralaya came into existence later. We explain usually 
that which was not in existence previously came into 
existence later. This explanation is objectionable because 
how' could it be possible that w'hat never existed before 
should have subsequently come into existence ? That 
could not possibly be. If there was nothing that could 
as efficient cause {iiimitta kdrana) give rise to the 
existence of everything, though not seen by us, creation 
would not have been possible in the beginning of time. We 
never said for a moment that what we never saw did never 
exist. Then, how is it possible to say that what¬ 
ever came into existence in the beginning of time 
[Adikdla) such as mahadddi, came out of nothing 
as its cause ? If creation came into existence in the begin¬ 
ning, we cannot say, however, it came out of nothing as 
such an assumption w'ould be a clear contradiction, because 
all unforeseen things cannot come within our observation, 
even if we desired. Then, why should we not assume that 
mahadddi carr.e into existence during creation out of some 
unforeseen causes which are not known to us .? As the 
unforeseen causes cannot be closely examined by us, even 

AJahat is the second of the twenty-five elements or tattvas 
recognized by the Sankhyas. In Sankhya philosophy, Mahat 
stands for the great principle, the intellect (distinguished from 
fvlmias)^ the sec;ond of the twenty-five elements above referred to, 
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if we desired, as it is beyond our reach, we have simply to 
grant the existence of the unforeseen causes, in order to 
bring into existence the inoJiadadi srishli. Then, let it be 
granted that from unforeseen causes only things came into 
existence. We cannot, however, deny that there was 
nothing unseen before, for it is not possible to prove such 
a statement. In order to gain a correct understanding we 
have to lean upon a particular conclusion, which is indispu¬ 
table in order to establish what we seek to prove. If you 
cannot grant that there existed what was beyond your 
perception, then there would be no cause whatever for 
anything to come into existence. In that case, where is 
any Pralaya at all and where, the proof for it ? Pralaya 
also, in such a case, would be rendered apramanika and 
would be impossible of belief. Because you did not see it 
with your own eyes. Even so, Lsvara and others, whether 
they existed or not in Pralaya, cannot be perceived by you 
and even a statement about Pralaya would not stand as 
proved. And so the opponent will have his statement 
disproved. This is what we have to understand. Neces¬ 
sarily in Pralaya, we have to assume that certain things 
should have existed which were capable of bringing into 
existence creation in the beginning of time. It is thus : The 
creation of the Universe is a series of creations in one 
continuous flow ( Visvasan/anoyam dr/sya sa/iid.aa &unyaih 
santaimbhirdrabdhah santdnatvdt draniya santdnavat) wTich 
cannot be understood by those who are devoid of a continu¬ 
ous flow' of perception, and it cannot be realized by them 
how this series of creaticsns came into existence ever since 
the beginning of time ; jvist as the trees in the forest [ciraniya 
santdnavatf^" form a I'ontinuous flow (one succeeding the 
other), so is the universe which forms a continuous flow 
of creations, one following the other. Therefore, even 
the present creation of Brahmdnda came out from the 

It may also be explained in another manner, Aram being 
interpreted as “ relating to Aratii ”. Arani is a piece of wood of the 
Sami tree used for kindling the sacred fire by attrition ; tlie fire- 
producing wooden stick {Aranih agniyonih). 
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embryonic state that existed in Pralaya, out of which it 
came into existence in its present form. Even though 
it existed for ever, it is said to have existed from the 
beginning. In other words, that which is like a small 
light has become a big glowing torch. In the same way, all 
these series of generations cannot be rooted out, because they 
still remain in their embryonic state just as a small light 
keeps constantly burning. It is never possible to eradicate 
these little paramruvi wholesale at any time, because they 
are capable of coming to life again. If it is assumed that 
they were so eradicaled, then, we have to assume again that 
they resumed their existence by the air beginning to blow. 
Even the series of terrestrial globes [d/mgdla) cannot be 
thought of as having been rooted out at any time, because 
of their endless series in existence like particles of glowing 
fire. This phenomenon [kriya) is at all times under the 
control of the Supreme Kartru. If so, then, it must be 
agreed to that all dJiarma and ad karma and all causes are 
brought to effect by the Supreme Kartru, just as the happi¬ 
ness or sorrow that attend on the body of Devadatta are 
born of Devadatta’s own peculiar characteristics and his own 
personal endeavours. What all peculiar things Devadatta 
does, owe their origin to his peculiar personal characteristics, 
born of the smell of his previous birth {Sragadivadityadi 
a 7 mmamna zdchitra karycmyathanupapatya). According to 
the Sruti\.Q.y± Jydtishtd/neiia svargakdmd yajefa,^^" Yd Brdh- 
mandyavd gurei tam satdnievayatayct, it has to be un¬ 

derstood that Devadatta, by reason of his own peculiar qua¬ 
lities, offers the Jyotishtdma and other sacrifices and attains 
svarga, etc. This is the right way to understand. Now, if 
you think that it is not so—that it is not by his labour that 
Devadatta attains svarga and that he is ignorant of the 
future, then, you will have to answer whether it was possible 
for Devadatta to earn his happiness or sorrow by his own 
special qualities or as the fruit of the series of actions in¬ 
herited by him [Devadatta sarlrdder Devadatta visesha guna 

Chch. Upa., VIII. 12. 

Jbid., VII. 24. 1. 
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janyatvain kim sakshdt sddhyamuta paramparaydvd). It is 
not, however, the first ; because you hav^e not agreed to 
accept that dharma and adharma which existed previously 
were the ones which impelled Devadatta. And it is also not 
true that the bodily happiness or otherwise of Devadatta was 
not the result of Devadatta’s own labour, just as it was 
seen in Yagnadatta’s instance. It evidently proves itself 
that the results came only out of the labour in previous 
births as the result of the worship offered to deities then. 
It cannot be said that Isvara is responsible for any part of 
the fruits of the actions born of the peculiar characteristics 
of Devadatta. From what is now happening before us we 
are helped to think of what might have been their cause. 
Even the beginning of creation is evidently the result of 
causes unforeseen and antecedent to it and yet we are led 
to think that what did not exist has suddenly come into 
existence. If that is the idea we maintain, there will be 
neither an end to the me ins to be adopted for sacrificial func¬ 
tions such as Jydtishldf/ia, etc., performed in order to win 
svargawQx an attainment of the objects to be achieved by their 
performance. Having adopted an uncertain procedure 
probably an unintended end will be reached ; for generally if 
the deity that is to be invoked in a particular sacrifice is 
unknown, the result is that svarga and the rest (of the 
salvation) sought for will remain unattained. Therefore to 
attain a correct result, he (the sacrificer) should find 
out all advantageous means by which the attainment 
of svarga, etc., might be enabled to be accomplished. 
If so, then, even to obtain a knowledge of Pralaya, we 
have to seek such correct sources of information as will 
help us to secure its correct meaning without any of 
the existing facts being contradicted. It is thus; we 
cannot say that time was not existing even before Pralaya 
and that the expression “ in the beginning ” does 
not suggest that time was not in existence previously. 
It is not right to prerrdse that before Brahman came into 
existence there was absolutely nothing like Brahmanatva 
and even if we did so assume, we will have drawn an 
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inference which is liable to doubt. Therefore, it is not 
enough to take into account only the time at which 
Pralaya occurs, because we will not then have taken 
into consideration all the factors then prevailing (i.e., 
at the time of Pralaya). If we do not so take into 
consideration all the then existing factors at Pralaya, 
then we cannot be expected to arrive at a correct 
conclusion. 

In this v/ay, if you say that it would be an error 
if we assumed that there was before Pralaya a Brahman 
who had neither a beginning nor an end, the reply is 
it is not so. Because, in all Vodantic argument, we 
have to draw an inference. Thus, (to understand the 
position), in the example Parvato agnimim ityMau, to 
determine the question whether there is fire {agni) on 
the mountain or not, we lean on smoke {dhuma) and 
are thus led to draw the inference that there is fire on 
the mountain. This is the only correct manner of 
determining the truth; else our inference would be 
thrown away. If it is said that there are other ways of 
determining the existence of fire on the mountain, then, if 
that be so, how can contradiction find place in the argu¬ 
ment? If the correct method of reasoning correlating the 
different limbs of the argument is employed, having 
regard to the particularity of time, the very face of the 
contradiction will cease to exist. Putting aside the 
point whether an entity like Brahman {Brahmana vyakie) 
came into existence anew {ddyatva), whether it did exist 
without beginning {anddyatva), to prove merely, for the 
time being, the existence of Hiranyagarbha and then 
to say that Hiranyagarbha disappeared in Pralaya can¬ 
not help the opponent to succeed. By first assuming 
the existence of Brahman, do you also assume that visva 
existed with all Brahmanda or that it only came into 
existence as the result of a new creation ? Not the first; 
because it does not answer your purpose. Evidently, it 
is the second ; because you have agreed that at Pralaya, 
everything including Brahmanda went into destruction. 
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If Brahmanda did not exist at first, there can be no Pralaya 
which could come off at the end. If you say that things 
came into existence in the same way that flies come into 
existence in the fruit of audumbara and fire from the 
internal part of the audumbara,^^^ then there would be no 
cause that would give rise to further results and it would 
be just like the sprouting of a cotton plant from a pot 
in which no cotton seed had been planted. Then Time, 
Fire, Rudra, etc.—none of these—should have existed. 
As for the second alternative, there would be no cause 
for Pralaya at all. And the happening of Pralaya itself 
would be impossible of proof. Then, we will have nothing 
whatever to assume, and no kind of existence whatever, 
such as fire, wind, and the series of things, gradually ending 
with darkness and neither tree, mountain nor other object 
left to us, and no Pralaya whatever—thus landing us in a 
vacuum of nothingness {avayavaHunya samaydsidd/ie/t). If you 
assume any one of these—of this series of fire, wind and the 
series gradually endirig with darkness—you will have 
assumed either all of them to be existing or none at all. 

Fifthly, if the terrestrial globe is assumed to be 
in existence always in a successive series {santdna sab- 
dhinbc/iante)^ will we be making an unwarranted stretch in 
our assumption ? In the first place, there is a way for 
establishing the truth. But then the minute embryonic 
particles forming the ingredients, as it were, for the 
scattering of the seeds and bringing into existence the next 
creation, will have to be assumed to have existed without 
destruction. Secondly, if not, there is nothing else left to 
lean upon. Seeing these contradictory fallacies, we have 
to ignore all arguments. Therefore, in order to save 
this position,. ,the granting of such an assumption would 
prove ineffectual, inasmuch as the cause which made 
such an assumption possible would be subject to destruction 
and nothing could possibly come into existence anew. 
Thirdly, it would end in a false conclusion [apasiddhdnta). 

Arani, churning wcod used in the production of sacrificial 
fire. See footnote on page 613. 
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Gradually, there would be an eradication of all argument. 
Fourthly, it is just like assuming the existence of the 
threads of a cloth when the whole cloth has been destroyed, 
which is an evident wrong deviation (from the truth). 
If the minute ])artides {paramdnu) from which the 
existence of the world was assumed to have come into 
existence and developed by multiplication, even such 
an assumption would be rendered false and go without 
proof. 

To assume only one of them would be a wrong 
deviation {vyahkichdrah). A cause for a beginning means 
assuming the existence of a cause for a series of all 
things existing—fire, wind and the rest of the series 
ending with Pralaya. If we assume that one particle 
came into existence and then multiplied itself into two, 
and then Into three and thus in a series of multiples, 
creation came into existence, there will be an occasion 
for a serious objection. Therefore we have to discard 
even the second inference as well. Brahmlncfa did exist 
originally and did not come into existence anew (at 
Pralaya). If we agreed to assume its existence, the source 
from which It was brought into existence would be 
subject to destruction in Pralaya. We should construct 
our arguments in such a way as to establish Pralaya 
from proofs obtained from the Agamas. In order to arrive 
at such a conclusion, the chief thing required is to put 
together proofs (from the Sdstras) which do not contradict 
each other. If we did so, one would not be enabled to 
say that some of the proofs adduced are unimportant or 
uncommon. If important links are thus sought to be 
omitted on the plea that they are unimportant or 
uncommon, then, there will occur a renunciation 
of the support sought from the Agamas. This being so, 
how can it be said that you seek your support from the 
Agamas only 1 Thus, it is clear that every link of proof 
afforded by the Agamas should be accepted and closely 
followed. In this manner, it having been established with the 
aid of proofs drawn from the Agamas that jlva and Isvara 
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did exist in Pralaya, it follows as equally established that 
the properties of all things in their embryonic form did exist 
in Pralaya {dharmadi satvamapi sadhitam). Else, there will 
be a clear contradiction if we concluded that in Pralaya 
there was only abhava in the form of asat. Having thus 
far maintained one side of the argument, and a cause being 
established, the fact that Prakriti and the rest existed is also 
established {Eva/nadi /:.drya;n pakshikritya sdpdddnatva 
sddhane prakrityddi siddkirapi drashtavyeti). In the very 
first Sutra, in order to remove this contradiction of ab/idva 
kartrutva and to repudiate it, the aii/imdua has been clearly 
placed (for correct inference being drawn according to the 
Agamas). The Sutra (propounded by Bfidarayana) Drish- 
tdntdb/idvdp*’^ clearly lays down the principle that the 
creation of the universe was not the result of ablidva 
kartrutva, for Isvara, the Kartd, did exist in Pralaya. 
Pralaya is the result of the will of the Kartd. Out of 
his free will, Pralaya took sha]5e, just as we assume that 
a piece of cloth or stnne such thing (patddau) had a 
maker. In all places wherever ellipses are to be filled in, the 
filling in should be done in such a way as to remove contra¬ 
diction. If we assume that abhdva existed in Pralaya and 
then proceed by admitting mahadadi came into existence, 
this very assumption would be a clear contradiction of the 
actual existence of mattei in embryonic form, which will have 
to be doubted. In order to completely expel such a doubt, 
the expression sarvatra is used .... By the word kartd we 
have to understand that he is a Buddhimdn, i.e., the knower 
of all things. If you assume otherwise, one who begins to 
argue, leaning on abhdva kartrutva, will surely fall into 
contradiction and fail to arrive at a sound conclusion 
{Abhdvakartrutvavddindm pratisiddha sddhanatdprasangdt). 
There will be no use arguing with such a person. Where 
is the objection (to the above statement) t There is no 

The reference is to I. 1. 1. The discussion referred to in it 
is one relating to Brahman and not iibhiiva. The Sutras propound 
a jigndsa about Brahman and not about abhdva. The word Brahman 
includes Brahmasvarupa {A'artd), Agamas, Vedas, etc. 
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ground whatever to infer kartrutva in abhava. The Sutra 
Drishtdntdbhdvat^^'^ clearly meets the opponent’s doubt. 
And this again is amply proved in the Sutra, Svapaksha 
ddslidchcha.^^^ In fact, this Sutra becomes the commentary 
for the previous Sutra. This lays down the procedural 
order to be followed. We should never be at variance 
with the truth of the statement in the Sdstras which says 
kdryatvdt ghatavat, i.e., chetana kartrutva exists always 
as is seen in g/iata. The destruction of chdtana should 
be understood in the same way as a ghaia should be 
when it is destroyed. We should not doubt the fact that 
without chetana kartrutva, it is possible to create as 
is seen in the bringing into existence of a pala {patot- 
pattivat). If we agreed to the proposition that the ghata is 
destroyed, it should not be assumed that we have agreed 
to the (other) proposition that the maker of the ghata is 
(also) destroyed. There is no reason whatever to think of 
the destruction of chetana kartrutva in our argument. It is 
our duty now to discuss and prove whether the chetana kart¬ 
rutva existed quite intact or not in Pralaya. It is generally 
seen that even though all the plants die out in the dry season, 
soon after a time we notice sprouts coming up, thereby 
proving that there were the seeds that had not been per¬ 
ceived. From this phenomenon, we cannot assume and 
premise that at the destruction of the threads of the cloth the 
cloth could come into existence again (of their own accord). 
When the world comes to perish at the occurrence of Pra¬ 
laya, it cannot be assumed that the Great Maker as well as his 
kartrutva have also perished. He had still his kartrutva 
existing in himself. We cannot say for a moment that the 
Maker and his ka.rtrutva originated afresh. Such an 
assumption would be wrong. In order to refute such 


II. 1. 9. The text of the Su/ra is ;—Natic drishtdn/abhavdt 
(Not so ; as there are parallel instances). 

II. 1. 10. This Sutra may be thus rendered: “And on 
account of the objections to his view”. It immediately follows 
Natu drislgdntdbhdvdt, and is referred to below as explanatory of 
the latter. 
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an idea, and to establish that even in Pralaya the Maker and 
his kartrutva did exist and there was no annihilation of the 
Maker and his kartrulva\ the expression asat [a-VsatY^^ in 
the Sutras^ Asadifichei iia praiishedha mdtratvat {\\. 1. 7) 
and nine other Sutras in the Asadadhikdranam has been 
used. It is very easily inferred that such a state of 
annihilation could not have been possible. It is for this 
reason that the next Sutra Drishtdntdbhdvdt was enunciated 
by the Sutrakara, to drive home the fact that kartrutva 
did exist in Pralaya. Kor could it be a fact. If annihi¬ 
lation had been agreed to by the Siitrakara, it would not 
have been possible fo: him to prove the kartrutva of 
Isvara {Isvarasya jagatkartrutvam) from the annihilated 
stage and it would also go against his own utterance 
{ukta virtuidham). The Sutra Sdstraydnitvdt (I. 1. 3) 
also strongly refutes the existence of such an annihilated 
state and argues strongly against such an idea. Inferen¬ 
tial premises must be supported by correct proofs so as to 
lead to the existence of the Maker and his kartrutva. The 
existence of the Maker at all times was never for a moment 
doubted by the Sutrakara nor has he doubted the existence 
of his kartrutva at all times. What is the purpose of our 
going in quest of the proofs provided by the Agamas by 
inferential premises ? It is only to establish the existence 
of Isvara—and his kartrutva at all times—that we seek for 
aid in the Agamas. If it were not so, there would be no 
necessity to begin such a discussion, if the proofs in the 
Veda would not establish the existence of Isvara and his 
kartrutva at all times. Such a jigndsa would be fruitless 
and it were well it had not been begun (at all). Then, what 
should we do ? The onh' answer is that Agamas alone should 
help to clear our doubt and on the clear proofs afforded 
by them we have to lean and agree to. If we, after discussion, 
understand correctly the meaning of the Sruti text Yatdvd 
imdni bhutdni jdyaute etc., and agree to its con¬ 

clusion, then there would be no further cause for us to doubt 

The ^ordAsai denotes the great Avyakta as Brahman, 

Tain. Upa., III. 1, 
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the existence of Isvara and his kartrutva at all times and 
there would be no cause for any contradiction to arise. 
Thus, from correct inferential premises, we have proved 
beyond all doubt that the creation of visva never came out 
of abhava kartrid’Da. Having assumed the doubtful argu¬ 
ment that the visva was created from abhava kartrutva, 
we have arrived at the correct proof that the creation of 
visva is only possible with Isvara kartrutva and his existence 
at all times {Isvara kartrukatvam sa^narthita^n). From 
the same conclusion is met the opponent’s argument and 
the objection against it in the next Sutra, Tarkdpra- 
ttsthdnddapi anyathdnumeyamiti chedevamapyanirmoksha 
prasangah (II. 1. 12). 

Because discussion of one kind has not proved profit¬ 
able, if another indefinite kind of inference is had recourse 
to, away from the provision of the A^mmas, the argument will 
be driven away from the one position that would lead to 
salvation (amrrndksha pras'augah). This is the explanation 
for the objection. The Sutra states that when a start (in 
discussion) is made on the basis of a certain inference, in 
keeping with the Agamas, if one happens to arrive at a 
difficulty (in the purvapaksha), he should not at once 
jump into several other kinds of inferences, exceeding the 
provisions of the Agama, for fear the purvapaksha discus¬ 
sion will not lead us into a correct siddhdnta, and thus fail in 
helping to attain at our object. Generally, the purvapaksha 
starts on account of certain doubts that could not be cleared 
from the proofs {pramana) put forward by us ; we have to 
arrive at the siddhdnta by closely examining such proofs 
which could be harmonised and which could help us to arrive 
at a correct conclusion. Inferences themselves cannot be 
final proofs. Why ? Because, if one inference fails, we should 
not think we can at once start off with another inference. 
What is an inference and what are its limits .? We should 
not premise things that are unnecessary, untrue or ungranted 
by the Agamas, for we cannot get acceptable proofs from the 
Agamas for them nor can we agree to them. Nowhere 
is it found justified that when an argument that has been 
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started, on certain premises, is found to be inconvenient, 
that we should issue forth with another mode of argument, 
contrary to the original one {na tarkbnumanat bhidyata, 
iti). You should not say that the new method of argu¬ 
ment is more profitable and that it is possible to gain 
proof for it. Why? Because logic did not establish 
the original argument [Uirkapratishlhdiiai). And so, we 
have had to seek some (other) kind of solution. No¬ 
body has prevented us from seeking out the solution at 
hand. It is said that tiirough discussion and inferences, 
you have to prove and arrive at the conclusion, removing 
the doubt. Therefore this mode of endeavouring to subsist 
in different receptacles of argument {vyadhikamnd) by 
changing from inference to inference, one contrary to the 
other, is not seen in the Agama. Just because the first 
method of argument proved a failure, that we should start 
off a contrary one is not permissible. It is to remind one 
of this provision that the Sxltrakara sets down this Sutra. 
Discussion (tarka), according to the Agama, should never 
change from one mode of argument to another. Or, if one 
inference does not help to put forth a correct argument to 
establish the truth, the most suitable thing to do is to 
find out proofs which will best harmonise with the Agama. 
(That is, the inference should not question the Agama, 
which has for its sheet-anchor the pervasion of the Brah¬ 
man ; an argument that controverts ParamHvara vydpti 
ends as apratishtkita tarka.).^^^ blow could an argument 
become untrustworthy {apramdna) ? By its inability to arrive 
at a correct conclusion and by its being obliged to draw 
inferences to the contrary. This is how it should be 
understood—the apratishtha character of the argument. It is 
to clear up this doubt that the Sutrakara has laid down 
this Sutra, so that no one may fall into this blunder and 
invariably to find out such proofs which would satisfy the 
Agamic standpoint. Therefore, the searching of proofs for 
an argument means the comprehension of the Agama 
(standpoint). Therefore, the latter part of the Sutra 

JJnstable logic or reasoning ; hence unprofitable, useless, 
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{anyathdnumeyamitichet, etc.) lays down clearly that such a 
constant change of arguments from one to another leads to 
fruitless discussion and ends in the patting off of the 
attainment of mbksha. Agama is fixed as the only means 
of obtaining correct pramdna. In order to lay full stress 
on accepting Agamic proofs as the sole truth, the com¬ 
mentator (yVnandatlrtha) uses the expression akshajdgama 
mtildsya in the later half of the verse (in his Anuvyd- 
kkydiia)^'''' thereby meaning that just as the axle of a 
wheel is to the wheel itself as a pivot, so the Agama is 
the chief pivot on which all arguments by the aid of tarka, 
should be made to turn by the drawing of inferences. 
If Agama is thus accepted, there will be encountered no 
contradiction and the truth will be established. The 
chief point in view is that all inferences to be drawn 
should be authoritative and agreeable to the AgamaP"'' 
What the Sutrakara means is this :—Whatever was drawn 
as inference with the given data, must be proved by the 
Agamic proofs, so as to harmonise the argument with paksha 
linga vydpiimatva. In this lies the skill of the argumentator 
as to how he searches into the Sdsiras to establish the irrefu¬ 
table truth of the inference. If not, his tarka, being away 
from the Agamic proofs, can never establish the truth (of the 
inference). Therefore, it is only through the Agamic 
pramdna that we can establish the truth of the inference. 

What is the purpose of our making an inference ? It is 
only to seek the truth by the help of Agamic proofs. 
First, in order to find it out, we start by making an inference 
from the given data. With the help of it, how can we arrive 
at a correct result, if we do not closely follow the Agama 
and select proofs that will help to harmonise with the 
inference? No fawn {/larinasdvd) ever tries to go against 
its will into the gaping mouths of a wolf, if it wants to get 

See Aynvyakhydna (T. R, Krishnachar’s Edition, page 177): 
A^amdnngrahdbhdve natarkasydt pratishthitah | Akshajdgama muldkyhd- 
syddevd.sya pratishthitah || 

All discussion is subject to the cardinal doctrine Paksha linga 

vydpi. 
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away from it. The very fact that it cannot thus save itself 
is evidence enough for the opposite view. Secondly, even 
if we assume the contrary as a fact and proceed to argue, 
saying that the first inference was a wrong one, then 
what follows ? In such a case, both the inferences will be 
rendered wholly groundless. Thus arise a series of contra¬ 
dictions between one set of proofs and another and 
the doubts relating to the proofs themselves become 
obstructed, the one to the other, and go uncleared. 
It is not infrequently so. Therefore the first aim of the 
argumentator should be to determine the meaning of the 
Agama, in order to obtain a path with its aid. The second 
point one has to keep in view is whether a statement is in 
accordance with Agamic proof or if not, how could such a 
proof be available in the Agama and how is it to be made 
available. This should be the aim of the argumentator. 
At all times, he will necessarily find the proof fully support¬ 
ed by the Agama, because Agama stands for the Sastra 
just as the axle-wheel stands to the wheel itself. The 
established truth will be such a one that it could withstand 
any kind of refutation and the opponent will be successfully 
beaten down. There cannot be two opposing proofs for 
arriving at one established truth, for that would result 
in inconsistency. If every kind of inference can help us to 
arrive at a final conclusion, whether with or without the aid 
of the Agama, then every one will think that all the inferences 
thus drawn are unfounded. In order to save us from this 
position, the Sutrakara has definitely laid down in the 
Sutra that this is the only way to draw an inference. 
Else the arguments by which such contradictory con¬ 
clusions are reached will result in the failure to realize 
mbksha (Evam anirmbksha prasangah). And this is 
clearly pointed out in the Sutra. Therefore, we should 
understand that all inferences drawn should be autho¬ 
ritative and subject :o proof from the Agama. The 
inference drawn should I)e such a one that no opponent could 
oppose it from the Agamic standpoint and it should be free 
from flaws, judged from the position taken by the Agama. 
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If one step of the proof fails to harmonise with the Agama, 
then the whole of the proof will, from the point of view of 
Agama, fail to be authoritative. Also, it will be subject to 
Agamic refutation. If one correct method is not properly 
followed throughout, then the inference drawn will not only 
have failed to establish the truth but also it will have repulsed 
itself. Some commentators have coupled this Sutra with 
Sutras like Navilakshanatvat (II, 1. 4), etc., and 
have thus tried to establish that the world is a material 
cause for Brahman for purposes of creation. If this is 
conceded, Prakrityadhikarana becomes superrogatory. 
For which reason, they split the Sutra into two parts and 
treat the first part Tarkapratishthanat as describing the 
conclusion [siddhdntataya varnayanli). The commentator 
(Anandatirtha) opposes this view. Because the questions 
arise (1) whether the argument has failed and further 
argument is impossible of being adduced ; or (2) whether 
the argument cannot find sufficient Agamic proof to support 
it; or (3) whether it indicates the inadequacy of search into 
the Agama for the requisite proof. The answer to the first 
question is hidden in the question itself. This is in fact so 
(i.e., implicit in it). Because one who attaches himself to 
Sankhya philosophy does not admit that he has failed in 
his argument, even though he fails to secure Agamic support 
and does not mind it. In his own opinion, he does not 
desire to retrace his steps to obtain a connection for fear 
his opinion may prove redundant. In his opinion, he 
thinks that the Siltra Sistraydaitudt (I. 1. 3) is explained 
clearly by the subsequent Sutras, Ikshiterndsabdam (I. 1. 5), 
etc. zxi^ Aymmdnikamapyekeshumiti (I. 4. 1), etc. The second 
standpoint is also objected to on the ground that Agama 
being like an axle-pole {aks/taja) for all its proofs, in 
order to get at it, we have to search how far the kartrutva 
of Parabrahman is proved and select such proofs in support 
of the inference drawn. There must not be the slightest 
room for the opponent to refute. This the Siitrakara 
points out and indicates how to draw the inference and how 
to select Agamic proofs free from flaws. When the Sutrakara 
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has himself thus shown the method of selecting the Agamic 
proofs according to the Brahma Mlmamsa Sdsira, how can 
one say that the Sutrakara has not himself established the 
truth by the method of discussion {tarka) employed by him 
and how can it be open to objection ? Of course one set of 
commentators do blame another set of commentators. 
Notwithstanding their objections, an argument correctly 
put forward, and directly in search of the truth accord¬ 
ing to the Agama, cannot be said to have gone 
off unestablished from the right path. Such an argument 
cannot be easily discarded. Accordingly, the Sutra 
briefly means: no tarka can be easily discarded which 
supports an inference established by Agamic proofs 
intended to postulate the all-pervasive kartrutva of Para- 
brahman {Vydpiyddifnatvena prdmdnydprdmdnya karana). 

Proceeding, he comments on the next Sutra, Etena iishtd 
parigrahd api vydkhydtdh (II. 1. 12). In order to prove con¬ 
clusively that the truth underlying Sruti texts should be 
admitted in their entirety, Sruti texts do not as between 
themselves contradict each other. They cannot each of 
them be refuted with the aid of others. But all of them 
should be interpreted ha'•moniously as a whole for arriving 
at the truth. Tarka should be so used that a harmonious 
interpretation is arrived at and that in a manner not 
inimical to the Agama. This is the gist of the Sutra, 
Etena sisktdparigrahd api vydkhydtdh (II. 1. 12). From 
the above {Sutra), the remaining {Sruti texts) which 
had proved unacceptable to certain wise commentators, 
have also been commented upon (here). In this Sutra 
(II. 1. 12), the Sutrakara says that he has taken 
into consideration what has been left out by wise com¬ 
mentators and has commented without reserve on the 
true import of all Sruti texts, including those which 
have proved unacceptable to them. Some commenta¬ 
tors comment like this: By the expression Etena in 
the Sutra they refer back to the Sutras, Navilakshanatvdt 
(II. 1. 4), etc., which are not to the point. Thus, they 
accept to a certain extent the meaning of the Upanishadic 
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texts, so far as it helps to put forth their argument and 
leave away the rest, for fear of meeting with contradiction. 
They also have been considered as useful to the argument 
and commented upon in this Su/ra, as it is adduced to 
be important by such writers as Manu, Vyasa and other 
commentators. These latter eminent men have taken the 
Sruti texts as a whole in supporting the anvadi karana vdda 
by the Vaiseshikas. That has here been contradicted. 
Let us first consider their doubts and their reasoning. 
The seeking of a solution for this is by means of 
application by analogy {aiidesa)d^* There are, it is said, 
two sets of argumentators—the Sankhyas who hold to the 
doctrine Nirlsvaratva and the Vaiseshikas who hold to the 
Sesvaratva. It is fitting that both these contrarieties should 
be considered. Some hold a view opposed to the granting 
of jagatkdranatva to Brahman. But the Sankhyas refuse 
to concede the very existence of a Brahman. The one 
question that has led to differences of opinion among 
Vedantins as between themselves is the granting of 
jagatkdranatva to Brahman. Even the views of those 
opposing the granting of jagatkciranatva to Brahman have 
been taken into consideration. Vaiseshikas, though they 
grant the existence of Brahman and concede that the 
jagat is the nimitta kcirana, do not agree to the jagat 
being updddna karana. There is thus a little difference 
of opinion here. Hence the use of the word hskta — 
a part of the Sruti remaining unaccepted by the 
Vaiseshikas. Satkaryavadins, who accept the Srutis 
in their totality, need not be considered here, as they 
do not fall under the category of Hshta parigrahas. If 
they are also to be included in this connection, the 
argument will become too elaborate and become rambling 
(viparivartasyCit). In such a case, we would have to 
consider the performance of sacrifices and the pain 

Atideia is of five kinds : SastratideSa, Karydtideia. NimiUdti- 
deia, Vyapadesdtidesa and Rupatideia. Atideiii is usually expressed 
by words showing likeness or resemblances, such as iva., vat, 
sadrvsa, etc. 
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inflicted on animals thereat. This is held over only to 
save a lengthy argument in which the l^eda could be 
shown to support the jjosition that no pain is inflicted 
on the animals offered as sacrifices. Multiplying arguments 
on this scale is not our purpose. Principles and rules 
are numerous. How can this Sutra be limited in its 
application ? The Sutra aims only at disowning the 
attitude of the two sets of argumentators to a certain 
extent, by agreeing to the principle half way, as convenient 
to them, and disagreeing from the remainder. With a 
view to reject the wrong comment and impress on the 
mind the correct inter] uetation, this Sutra has been 
enunciated. Chief among those who have departed from 
the correct interpretation, in our opinion, are those 
who have assigned kartrutva to abhuva and to jagat 
the kartrutva of jlva and the rest. The latter point is 
also in the remaining part of their argument. By using 
the expression api vydk/iydta, it is indicated that all such 
arguments as these, whii/.h have been left out of account 
by them, though they are part of the Veda, have been consi¬ 
dered by the Siitrakara. Though rejected by them, they are 
still part of the Veda and so have had to be considered, as 
they cannot disappear from the Veda because they have been 
rejected by one set of commentators. The Veda admits /Iva, 
pradhdna, satkdla and svabhdva and the arguments which 
support them, and these we have acknowledged according 
to this Sutra. The expression sishta in the Sutra also 
includes the argument about Bra/tma-kdrana-vdda. 

This, some argumentators have not acknowledged. 
In leaving aside this part of the argument, they still hold 
on to the abhdva kartruvdda. This, again, is explained by 
means of application by analogy {atideAa) and proved. 
The word sishta has, therefore, been used in the Sutra. 
In order to set out clearly the doubts of those commen¬ 
tators which made them disagree to that portion of the 
tattva, the expression sishta has been used in the Sutra, 
thus helping to prove by referring to the contrary views 
held by them. It is not to help their disagreement but to 
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clearly explain the real meaning of the Vedic expression 
and to establish the bhdva kartruvdda. Some of the com¬ 
mentators referred to support the argument jiva pradhdna 
vdda and try to establish asat kartrukatva. It is not right. It 
has been clearly proved in the foregoing Sdtra and rejected. 
It is unnecessary to refer to it here to avoid repetition. 
The Sruti texts Tojt mano kuruke, etc., are strong proofs 
that mafias (mind) is only one of the seats in bring¬ 
ing about an action into existence and therefore manas 
cannot be called as asat or ablidva. We must understand 
it in the manner we have explained in the previous Sutra, 
Asaditichenna pratishedha mdtratvdt. From the expression 
pratisked/iamdtra used in the Sdtra, it is to be clearly 
understood that asat cannot be the agent nor can kartrutva 
be ascribed to it.®"'”'’® In order to instruct clearly that asai 
which ends in suuydt cannot possess any agency, the 
expressions pratishedkamdtra, etc., were used in the Sutra. 
Also, the Sruti texts Ak.xsmdiidam dvirdslt iti, etc.®“’ 
[This (universe) came into being accidentally] declare that 
without mind {mandvind), asat would be merely sunya and 
nothing could have come into existence. So that it comes 
to mean this : in the foregoing argument, it was proved that 
abhdva could not have been the cause for the universe 
coming into existence; now, it is proved that sunya is 
not capable of bringing anything into existence. Abhdva is 
thus synonymous with sunya. What was said before is that 
nothing could come into existence without kartrutva —and 
now it is affirmed that a kartru is of the utmost necessity. 
Asat has no kartrutva assigned to it [i.e., to create the 
world, etc,). The statement that asat has no kartrutva 
assigned to it is not one made by the commentator. This 
has been said above. Yet there is no punarukti dosha 
here. Because it is made by the commentator with the 
object of anticipating the objection of the opponent and 

asu.so word Asat should be understood as avyakta as in the 

words of the Sruti text: Asabda asparSa arupa avyaya agandha 
{Katha Upa., III. 15). 

Kig-Veda, I. 1. 1. 
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answering it in advance and for laying bare the proofs 
that could be adduced from the A<ramas. It is only to 
prove these aspects of the matter, wb., asat {abhava) kaytru- 
vdda ; bhdvasya kartrutz am and kartrutvam vind na kdrya- 
sya utpattih^ that the discussion of the matter has been 
brought up and the doubts cleared. 

Therefore never think oiabhava as possessing kartrutva 
—abhava kartrutva ; nor of creation of the universe by jiva. 
Of course, Sruti texts like, Jivdt hhavanti bhuldnip^^ Pra- 
dhdnddidam utpannamp '^ Akasmddidam dvirdsit iti^ etc.,”*'® 
support only bhdva kartrutva and not abhava kartrutva, just 
as for example, ghata dadhi, kaniaka taikshnya, etc. These 
examples are illustrative of the truth of the Sruti texts. 
Jivas and others cannot counteract the innate qualities of 
things—the piercing quality of the thorn, etc., or the 
agency required for placing the curds in a ghata. If 
we say that jtvas and others can counteract the innate 
qualities of things, our words will prove untrue. The above- 
quoted examples are intended to illustrate the character¬ 
istics of asatva and acheia-natva. Do you then say that asat 
kdranatva cannot be attributed to asat or is it that you attri¬ 
bute to asat akartrutva also ? It is not the first; because 
the examples above quoted contradict it (such a position). 
Nor is it the second ; because we do not attribute kartrutva 
to abhava. The expression kartrutva should everywhere be 
understood as carrying with it the sense of {i.e., as implying) 
kdranatva also. From this it should not, however, be under¬ 
stood that Isvara, by I'eason of his possessing kdranatva, 
would create jlvas afresh at creation, because they 
have existed at all times. By a fresh creation of visva, there 
is no contradiction of the previous conclusion [i.e., that 
PraJaya does not mean complete annihilation of kdrya and 
kdrana, but it is only development into srishti of what 
existed in the embrycnic form at Pralaya). The jivas 
themselves do not know what all have been existing which 


Rig-Veda, IX. 96. a. Bhdgavata, VI. 9. 11. 

Rig-Veda, I. 1. 1. 
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causes them to come into existence as helps at creation. 
This aspect of the matter has already beeen agreed to 
(by us). The jlvas cannot avail themselves of opportu¬ 
nities of knowing all those materials that cause the bring¬ 
ing about of their creation, as they are unable to know them. 
The kartru himself knows the causes of srishti as 
evidenced by the Agamas. The Srutis refute uncontra- 
dictingly the pradkdna-kdratm-vada and subsequently 
establish Sesvara Sdnkhyn doctrine. And therefore there 
is no contradiction meant here. Whatever it may bCi the 
right of prohibition is not in Pradhdna and the rest of 
them, because they are achetana. If we still hold and 
argue that they have such a power, then it results in 
uncertainty {anekdntika vdda)d'''' And further it ends in 
yuktivirbdha, i.e., becomes opposed in reasoning to the pui'va- 
paksha ; and this has been pointed out briefly in the words 
pratishedhanididralvdt and drishtdntdbhdvdt. Further, from 
the Sutras, Svapaksha dbshdchcha and drishtdntdbhdvdt, the 
argument becomes unsupported by authority {aprdmdni- 
katva), and therefore your doubts are cleared from your 
own words. It makes no difference to us—your raising 
this point. It is the same as before, i.e., as if you had not 
put it forward {Aviseshitassamdnak). And this is how 
we have proved by analogy {atideha). [Kdra7iatva to Brah¬ 
man has not been assigned groundlessly.) Further, verily 
if you ask again how it could be contradictory if we argued 
that the jiva possesses the kartrutva and how it could be 
yukti viruddha, our reply is that the very fact that there 
was causation for every thing, leaves no room for any¬ 
thing to be made afresh by the jlva, for it is said akriitam iti, 
nothing is made newly that did not exist previously. And 

Uncertainly ; being not to the point. Anckantika is the name 
given to one of the five main divisions of helvabhasa (fallacies) 
otherwise called savyabhichara. It is of three kinds :—(i) Sddharatia^ 
where the belu is found both in the sapaksha and vipakslia, the 
argument, therefore, being too general ; (ii) Asddharana, where the 
hetu is in the paksha alone, the argument being not general enough ; 
{in) Anupasamhari. which embraces every known thing in the paksha, 
the argument being non-conclusive. 
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therefore the panchami {vibhakti) is used to denote that nothing 
was created afresh {achelimd^akrutamcha drishtva), Theem 
sabda denotes that there could be no doubt whatever [asan- 
digdJid) as to the existence of the jlva at the time of Pralaya. 
If any doubt had been entertained, the panchami would not 
have been used. The jxvas also were never made {akrutatva) 
but they existed. They existed with the mahat (the great 
principle), etc. Hence it is that panchami has been used. The 
mahat includes all jlvas ; therefore it is that mahat's function 
is the causing of creation. Mahadadi also have to be actually 
taken to be like jlvas. But mahadadi are not achctana. It 
would be wrong to suj.'pose that pradhana is capable of 
action—because it is only an achetana vastu. In the same 
way it is wrong to suppose that asat is capable of action— 
though it is a vastu, it is only like a pot, an achetana vastu. 
However, it has already been agreed to that srishti comes 
into being only for the sake of jlvas and pradhana also is 
brought into creation as upaddna Parana in order to help 
the jlvas. In order to denote that these jlvas are devoid of 
independence, and are al ways subject to Parabrahman, this 
Sutra has been enunciated- Therefore, the argument is not 
unwarranted. Verily if it is said that jlvas also were made 
by Tsvara just as any other vastu, we have to say “ It is not 
so,” for it is not right to apply such an argument in the 
case of Isvara. Because Sruti texts like Sa idam sarvam- 
asrujata iti,^'^" etc., clearly declare that Isvara being above 
all did create mahat, etc., under his supreme control. But 
to interpret Sruti texts like these in any other manner 
without understanding them correctly, would land us in an 
unwarranted stretch of the argument, would affect the 
inferential presnise as to kartrutva and kdraiiatva of Brah¬ 
man, and would render us unauthoritative. Thus, this 
matter has, in the light of your objections, been dis¬ 
cussed without varying the meaning of the Sruti 
texts and displaying any bias, and brought to a con¬ 
clusion. texts like Jlvdt bhavanti bhutdni etc., 

Chch. Upa., VII. 1. 26. 

Rig-Veda, IX. 96. 5. 
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clearly denote the superiority of Parabrahman in his bhava- 
pradhana in respect of all kartrutva, he being the Supreme. 
And the term jlva" wherever used in Sruti texts like 
those referred to above, should be understood to mean Para¬ 
brahman ; any other interpretation will end in contradicting 
other Sruti texts like Namani sarvani yamiivisanti etc. 
Verily if it is assumed that ordinary jlvas are capable of 
creating, then, such a view would go against the example 
quoted in Sruti texts that earth by itself cannot become 
ghata (without a kartrii) and thus such a view becomes 
contradicted. Sruti texts like PJanyato nti kavtH itip'’'" etc., 
clearly prove that the Supreme Brahman is the only kartru 
and independent and above all. This has been sufficiently 
proved by the examples set out above and this is the only 
way to arrive at a reasonable and satisfactory conclusion. 
By this argument we have rejected every kind of trick 
{updd/ii) that has been directed against it. Generally /was 
are devoid of svatantra^ just as the earth is incapable of 
becoming a ghata by itself; and therefore the svatantra of 
Parabrahman is rendered manifest and placed beyond all 
attack. Thus everything has been rendered clear. 

Commenting later, on the Sutra, Ainsditdiidvyapadesd- 
danyathdchdpi ddsakitavdditvamadhlyatyeke (II. 3. 40), 
Jayatirtha directly meets by anticipation the criticism 
(adverted to by SrTpati) that the Bhcdins are atyantayor 
ghatapatavddinah. In doing so, he begins by stating that 
some (commentators) amplify this Sutra by suggesting that 
jwa is an a/nsa of Paramatman. This amsa is indeed 
beginningless. Paramatman is also beginningless. These 
are (individually) not capable of being divided. The Sruti 
terms them achchedyatvdtp'^^' Both cannot be localized in a 
particular spot. Just like ghata, the jlva is subject to 
unityatva, i.e., to changes in form. What then is the signi¬ 
ficance of the terms Abhinnatva and Bhinnatva} In this 

Bhdllaveya Sruti, as quoted by Anandatirtlia. 

Agnivesma Sruti, as quoted by Anandatirtlia. 

So also in the Smritis. Cf. Bhagavad-Gitd, II. 24, Actuhe- 
dyoyam addhyoyam akledyo aidshya eva cha, etc. 
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connection, it has to be remarked BhMa. is only condi¬ 
tional®'*’ (aupddhika) while Abheda is natural [svdbhdvika). 
This tipddhi (this conditional existence), which, some say, is 
avidyd, is without beginning {atmdya) and is indescribable 
{atzirvdchya), while others opine that it is real and due to in¬ 
ternal attachment {Satyamdvdntahkaranddikam iti). Why is 
this difference in opinion ? Because there are Sruti texts like 
Dvd suparnau Aityd nitydndtn etc., signifying 

Bheda ; and there are other Sruti texts like Tattva- 
masi Aham Brnhmdsmi itip"^^ etc., which signify 

Abheda. It cannot be said in regard to one single 

^wa by itself [Ekasya fivasya Brahmanah iti) that 
it bears, in regard to Brahman, the relationship of 
Bheda and Abheda. Such a statement should be appli¬ 
cable to all {jlvas). For which reason, certain commentators 
postulated that /ivas that attain to Brahmatva, some 

can be Brahmaddsa and some others Brahmakitava. 

This does not seem to be right. If it were so, what 

is the kind of A bheda that they postulate in regard 
to Brahmaddsas ? Is it of a primary or of a secondary 
nature, implying, by Avay of illustration, only a similarity 
etc., between the two—jlva and Brahman {sddrusyddilaksha- 
nah)} If it is alleged to be the first [i.e., primary)., it has 
to be discarded ; because the expression api in the SiiBa 
postulates that much of relationship between the jlva and 
the Brahman and no more. That is, in its essence abheda 
is meant only to stress bheda {Tatpaksho mukhydbheda 
pakshah). Jlva, on account of upddhi, is, even in mdksha, 
different from Brahinan {Jlvasya aupddhika eva para- 
mdtmano bhedah). Those who argue abheda as svdblidvika 
in mukti argue out in effect only bheda and not abheda 
{Abhedastu svdbhdvika iti vadatd muktau bheddbhdvb 

That is, pertaining to attributes or properties ; an effect 
produced. 

Mwid. Upa., III. 1. 1. 

Katha Upa., V. 13. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 9. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 10. 
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vachyah). To suggest that in mukti the jlva is possessed 
of avidya but free from antahkarana^ is contrary to the 
previously quoted Sruti texts, because these plainly enun¬ 
ciate that even in mukti, j%va and Brahman are different. 
Accordingly as it is against the pramdnas, it is fit to 
abandon this standpoint (that the bheda postulated is of the 
primary kind). If ft is alleged to be the second (or 
secondary kind), it also deserves to be rejected, because 
the jiva being achetana, Ab/ieda indicates only the mukta's 
distinctive feature of similarity with Brahman {sddrusyam 
iti upalakskananif'^- as compared with those who have not 
attained that state. It is clear from this that the superiority 
of Brahman stands out of itself unaffected {Tat pradhdna- 
katvddyaplti drasktavyam). If A bheda is agreed to, how 
is it possible, then, to accept the opposite of it {viz., 
BkMa) ? Accordingly it is meet to repudiate it. If it 
is said that A bheda prevails only in cases of certain 
people who attain to mukti from samsara, even this is 
opposed utterly to reason. Moreover, the acceptance of the 
theory that Bheda and A bheda prevail as between ;wa 
and Brahman, would also be opposed to Sruti texts. 
Because Bheddbheda means Bhedenasahitd bJiMa, i.e., 
A bheda that exists along with Bheda {B hMenasahitb Bhedb 
Bheddbhedah.) Nowhere could such a relationship {Bhedd¬ 
bheda) be said to exist. Without such a joint existence 
(of Bheddbheda), it is improper to enumerate the second 
{Abheda) with the first {i.e., Bheda) {na upasankhydtavya). 
While there is no such real collective existence (of 
{Bheda and Abheda), there can be no such thing in existence 
as Bheddbh&da isamuddyamrute, nakechit bheddbheda ndsti). 
Therefore, there being no existence without its natural 

Upalakshatjam : A mark, characteristic or distinctive feature. 
Implying something that has not been actually expressed; impli¬ 
cation of something in addition or any similar object where only 
one is mentioned. The idea seems to be that Abheda indicates only 
a partial or one-sided similarity and in that respect is only a 
distinctive mark of a /iva in tnukti. Hence the word sddruiya is 
used to indicate “likeness,” “resemblance,” or “similarity”. 
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characteristics, there can be no such thing as Abheda 
{svagunddln vind abhedd ndsti). Accordingly, the charac¬ 
teristics of jlva and Brahman are natural to each of the 
two and cannot be harmonised [Etena jlva Brahmand 
bkeddbhedau dvdvapi svdbhdvikau). Bheda is not a thing 
that has been fettered b/ the upddhi termed avidyd and 
the like {natu bhedd'vidyddyupddhi nibandhanaK). And 
therefore even in mdksfta, Bheda prevails, and we reject 
Abheda in mukti., as propounded by the Yddava Prakdsa, 
because it is clearly contrary to Bheda vachafias (found 
in the Srntis) {Aid mukidvapi Bhedasadbhdvdt ndsmdkam 
muktabheda vachana virddha Hi vada7i yddava prakdsdpi 
nirastah)A'^'^ d'he expressions kvachit and kenackiP'^^ 
occur here and there (in arguments of this nature) but 
they are opposed to a large number of Sruti texts {viseska 
Sruti virddhdt). While there is nothing like Bkeddbheda 
existing between jlva and Brahman, how then could the 
Bkeddbheda Sruti texts been brought out by way of 
illustration to explain the Sutrat The answer is that 
Badarayana has explained the Sruti texts (referred to) 
from his own point of view in this Sutra. Sruti texts 
declare only Bheda and describe the distinctive features 
of Bheda and Abheda that are generally found in jlva 
and Brahman {Upalakshanametat Bheda sruiayascha 
ityapi drashtavyam). Because each of these belongs to 
his own (respective) amia. This is how the Sutra has 


Yddava Prakdsa •.— The work of Yadava Prakasa is referred 
to by Ramanuja in his Sri Bhdshya. He is taken as typical of those 
who propound the view that “the general cause, i.e.. Brahman, is 
pure Being in which all distinctions and changes such as being an 
enjoying subject, and so on, have vanished, while however it is 
endowed with all possible potentialities.” See Sri Bhdshya. com¬ 
mentary on II. 1. 15 (Tadar luyalvam dramhhanaiabdddibhyati). This 
theory is severely criticised by Ramanuja as opposed to all Scripture, 
Smriti, Itihdsa. Purdna and Reasoning {Ibid.), d'radition says that 
Yadava Prakasa was the teacher of Ramanuja. 

Kvachit-. —Met with occasionally; rare; unusual. 

Kenachit-. —By some persons, in the indefinite sense indicating 
the unimportance of the person or persons referred to- 
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to be understood. The statement that the jlva is a 
part {i.e., an amSa) of Paramatman, is a solemn declaration 
{pratig;n'ljata arthah). The words nanavyapadesat in the 
Sutra show that the jlvas are relatively different from 
each other just like son, brother, etc. The words 
any athac ha pi denote that though they (son, brother, etc.) 
are different from each other, yet their relationships exist 
in this manner (as sons, brothers, etc). In the same way 
Sruli texts also indicate BhMa and Abheda between 
jlva and Brahman. These Sruli texts also broadly 
declare that the jlva is only an amm of Brahman and 
nothing more. If perchance jlva is utterly different 
{bhinna) from Brahman, just as what ghata is to pata, i.e., 
extremely different, then all the AbhMa Sruli texts 
would have been obstructed. Similarly, if perchance jlva 
is utterly abhinna from Brahman, then, all the Bheda 
Sruli texts would be invalidated. We should not, because 
there are Sruli texts supporting both Bheda and 
AbhMa, endeavour to club them, the two sets of Bheda 
and A bheda \ Sruli texts), into one harmonious whole 
(Vadi jlvb Brahmanb ghata iva patadatyantabhiunassyattada 
bheda srutayah uparuddhyeran i Vadiva Brahmabhinnah 
sy at tar hi bheda srutayo bddkayeran i Nacha bheddbhedd- 
irayaiiena irutidvaya sdmanjasyam vdchyam). It is 
nowhere exemplified that if this is not done, the Sruli 
texts would be contradicted {Na kenackidityuddhruta 
sruli virbdhdt). From the mere fact that there are 
Bheda and A bheda Sruli texts, we cannot combine what 
are opposite .Sruli texts and say as a demonstrated 
conclusion that jlva is an amsa of Brahman {Aid 
bheddbheda srutyanyadhd7iupapattyd jlvd Brahmandmsa 
anglkdrya Itycva suh'drtha Hi). It is neither right that we 
should use the expression Bheddbheda as one expression 
by itself nor as conveying this meaning {i.e., as conveying 
a consistent meaning of the Sruli texts). For it is said, Yatd 
bhedenatasyayamabhedmacha giyate i Ataschdmsatva mud- 
dishtaftt bheddbhedau na mukhyata Hi u®''® Those Sruli texts 
The authority is not quoted. 
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which declare for BhMa cannot be held to declare for AbhMa. 
As those Srutis have declared amsatva to be their primary 
object, the idea of BhedabMda is not the important 
matter (£.?., ammlvrt. and not Bhedabheda is the important 
point). When we admit that we have correctly understood 
the Paramatma amkitva, then vve should not agree also to 
the BhMdbhMa theory. Because the characteristics of 
amiatva cannot be properly determined. To this, the reply 
is that we have already admitted that there is no difference 
as between the Matsya and other avatdras as all the amms 
are admitted to be one without difference {Matsyddishu 
paramesvara amne^hu abbedasya anglkritalvdt). But as 
regards the jlvas, the expression ParaniHvara amsa is 
used simply in order to show that there is shc/i a similarity 
as between them (as there is between the different avatdras 
of Vishnu). This similarity as between the jlvas shows 
their constant subordination to Parabrahman in their 
existence. By this, it is declared that the characteristics 
of virility {pumstva) etc., possessed by Parabrahman in 
his aimatva, are denied to the jlva. 

Thus what seems to be suggested in regard to the 

jiva in the very name of the Ad/iikarana is rejected. It 

is not possible to inte.'{)ret the amkitva (of the j%va) even 
by any hidden mode yprakd rant arena). The expression 
cha in the Sutra (A mso ndndvyapadesat) warrants the 

restriction of the meaning of the term amsa in this way that 
the is subordinate to Brahman {Tadadlnnasattddima- 
tvani chetyarihah). Really, the term amsa has been used 
in the Sutra to denote that there is absolutely no difference 
between the avatdras, Matsya and the rest. Nevertheless, 
the term anda when used in connection with jiva is 

merely intended to denote a proportionate similarity in 
its characteristics when compared with the entire amsatva 
as seen in the different avatdras of Parabrahman. And 
therefore the terra amsa, when applied to the /Iva, has only 
a secondary significance {Tathdpi mukhydmsa sd- 
drusyam iatsattaiva sattdvatva lakshanam eva jivasya 
amsatvam gaunbyam amsasabda Hi). The term amsa 
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is possessed of several meanings, among which the most 
primary one is seen in the Matsya and other avatdras (of 
Vishnu), in which each avatdra consists of the svarupdmsa 
in its entirety. But when the term aima is used in 
respect of the jlva, it is not so. For, the amsatva of 
the j%va is possessed of varying characteristics. Hence 
it bears a secondary significance, as declared by the 
Agamas {agania vdkyam pathati). The Agamas declare 
clearly that the jlva bears only a small amount of similarity 
[kinchit sddrnsya mdtram) to Brahman. The expression 
“ amiatviti" used by the Acharya (Anandatirtha) should be 
construed as covering both these two aspects of its signifi¬ 
cance, viz., the first lakshmm indicating the capacity to create, 
etc., the svarupamdiczAngpuyiidnandikain (entire bliss) and 
the sihiti indicating the measure of his all-pervading omni¬ 
presence {sarvay;atatvddiparimdnam). These are the chief 
characteristics of the first aspect of amsatva. These are to 
be understood as indicating the never-changing svarupdmsa 
of Brahman. As regards the jdvdmsa, it is otherwise. 
This also, the Sutra illustrates from the examples of ddsaki- 
tavdditvam. This explains further the import of the subsequent 
Sutra, Prakdiddivattn naivamparah. The jivas in their 
amsatva can never bear the same likeness (sdmya) to Para- 
mesvara in the same manner as the avatdras, etc., do in their 
different manifestations. Because Matsya and other avatdras 
bear the likeness of svarupdmsa while the j%vas bear a 
divided likeness tvibhinndmsd eva). In order to break down 
the misconception of similarity as between the two, the 
subsequent Sutra, Prakdsddivattu naivamparah (II. 3. 47) 
was propounded by the Sutrakara to illustrate his position. 
These illustrations sufficiently show that it would not be 
meet to lake the word in one and the same significance.®'^® 
In order to remove the doubt whether it should be under¬ 
stood as applicable both to Bheda and Abheda in their respec¬ 
tive applications {ubhayatra bhP.ddbheda sadbhdvdditydsankd 

I.e., The word has a double significance and must be under¬ 
stood in one way when applied to Brahman and in another when 
applied to jiva. 
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nirdsdyahhdshyam), this interpretation has been offered. 
In fact, the existence of self-conceit in /was is pointed to in 
the term afnsa in its significance. In order to bring out 
the force of pride (egotism) existing in jlvas, the term amsa 
is further explained in the subsequent by clear illus¬ 

trations and this makes the position very explicit. 
Commenting on the Sutra, Prakdsddivatiu naivamparah 
(II. 3. 46), the Acharv'a (Anandatirtha) says that the 
sun is within his own disc, his own measurer and his 
own sharer. The rays of light that proudly proceed 
from the sun and the sun in the Suryamandala are both 
the same {amsa and amsi are both the same), fn this 
way {i.e., this idea of oneness) we have to carry everywhere. 
The word atha (used by Anandatirtha) is used in a collec¬ 
tive sense. Because the sun overspreading the seven oceans 
with his lordly rays (his auiki) and himself {amsi) are one. 
The priihvi which extends to an area measuring paiicJidsatkoU 
is, as amsa, the same as the mountain Meru, its amsi 
{Amslbkuid dharddevi m~')'iivdderabhimdnini devatdpi amsa- 
riipa eka eva). Meru and the Himavat are termed males in 
the Purdnas because they are famed for their hardness. 
Some Sruii texts declare that the earth is very hard ; this 
is only to represent that, in certain places, the earth is also 
hard. Here, the characi.eristic of the earth (svarupdinsa') is 
explained in its variety only. In the same way, Bhagavan 
Vishnu (Parabrahman), who is ainki, is one and the same in 
his many different avatdr is ■avA. absolutely without difference 
in his amsa. This is how we have to understand. Para¬ 
brahman is immutable {avyaya), and always full of good 
qualities {saddpuriiaguuah), both in amsa and in amsi. This 
is the idea that is propounded in the succeeding Sutras for 
demonstrating the abkeda point of view as between the 
svardpdmsa of Parabrar.rnan and avaldrdmsas. The dif¬ 
ferent amsas {vibhinndmsi) of the jlva are next expounded 
by way of illustration. Next to Paral^rahman are the 
devatas who have fallen a’i\'ay {sadd apabhrashta ndmaka deva- 
tdmsa), who are also of the amsarupa, such as .Siirya, 
Varuna, Prithvi, etc., who are quite different from each 


41 
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other and are in their inverted order from Parabrahman. 
In this Sutra, Badarayana has established that the jlvas in 
their amsas are thus severally different from each other in 
the inverted order when compared with Paramesvara's 
svarupamsas which are absolutely one and the same. 

With great skill, in the next Sutra, Anugndparihdrau 
dehasambandhdjjybtirddivat, this difference between Para- 
mesvara—as amSi and amU —is demonstrated. In this Sutra 
and in those succeeding it, the commentator further illustrates 
how the jiva is of vibhinnduisa on account of the egotistic 
feeling {abhimdna) in him. And on this abhimdna of the jiva, 
the commentator proceeds to say that the jiva is always 
embodied in a body, w'hich even divine beings, though they 
may possess the capacity to be invisible (to us), cannot avoid. 
Hence the cha sabda —which occurs in the AsautalUchdvya- 
tikarak (II. 3. 49)—is intended to denote the collective 
sense. Silrya and the rest are subordinate in srishti and 
sthili to Parabrahman [prasdddyaita), that is both for 
coming into srishti {pratibandha) and for absolution 
{iiivritfitvdt). By the word amigrdhya, we have to under¬ 
stand that they possess bodies w'hich have been polluted by 
the taint of abhimdnaddsha (attachment). Suffice it to say 
that jlvas as a/usas are different from Parame.svara [Para- 
mHvarddbhedain) ; that the bheda is of varying kinds and 
that it is never one like the svarupdmsa of Parabrahman as 
manifested in his many avaidras. I'he very wmrd anuprdhya 
denotes “ subject to grace This in itself plainly denotes 
that jlvdima is different from svarupdmsa. texts like 

Neshyate, naiva/c, jay ante iti, etc., strongly support this 
view of subordination (of jlvdmsa). The Sutra, Asantate- 
schdvxatikarah (II. 3. 49) strongly supports this view in 
that the jlvdmsas are held to be absolutely different from 
Parameivardrnsa (tat jivdinmndm paramesvarddbhedaineva 
sddhayatprafiyate) and not identical with Matsya and other 
avatdrdmsas [Na tii matsyddlndm abhcdam). Matsya and 
other avatdrdmsas are in the possession of the attributes 
of perfect dnanda and other good qualities. The Sutra, 
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Anugnapariharau, etc., (II. 3. 47) indicates, on the 
other hand, that the jivamsa is subordinate to Para, 
brahnminsa. It must never be understood that jivamsa 
is equivalent to the svarupdmsa of the Maisya and other 
avatdras. Thus, it has been established by proofs that 
jivamsa is absolutely different from Isvardmsa. And thus 
it is established by many proofs that the jiva is different 
from Isvara {evam amsasyCipi jivasya Isvarddbhedah pramdn- 
aih samarthitah). Yet, if any one still tries to prove that 
jivamsa sabda is intended to be identical with Parabrah- 
mdmsa and tries to find out proofs for it, he will fall into 
confusion of the kind noted above. And in his attempt 
to establish a contradiction, he will arrive at a result which 
is expounded in the next Subra, Abhdsa eva cha (II. 3. 50). 
According to this Sutm, the jxvas bear a sem.blance 
to the Parabrahmdmia. This is the import of the Sruti 
text, Tathaitasmin Piirushottaim etai jivajdtam dtatam 
etadevdsya tadamsatvam Hi, etc. (That is, though born 
as an arnsa of Paramatma, Paramatma is complete, in his 
amsatva, whereas he—the jlva —is different from Para¬ 
matma and calls himsell an amsa.) This text by itself 
does not establish the Pavabrahma ams.itva of the jlva. 
Because there is this text contrary to it (in the mantra of the 
Rig-Veda)\ Pddd'sya v'lsvd bhutdni tripddasyd amritam divi 

(In a small fourth part of Parabrahman is the whole 
universe ; the remaining three parts are unseen in the world 
of immortality).®’® The iyu sabda {dkdsa) covers up the 
entire worlds Anantdsana, Sveiadvipa and Vaikunlka which 
are implied by the term pdda. This word pdda also means 
amsa. Merely because the jlva is referred to as ainsa, it is 
not permissible to claim identity with amsatva or pddatva of 
Parabrahman. And therefore we cannot invent a place for 
the jlva which is identical with Parabrahman. Next, the 
term natviti is used by the Acharya. Plow can the jlva 
as arnsa claim identity with Parabrahman, while Para- 
brahman’s every arnsa is entire in itself as described in the 
Sruti text, Pumpddavat pu mshasya amritapddatrayam ? 

Rig. Taitt. Araifyaka. KI. 12. 


Ibid. 
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If it is asked {kutaJi) how can every ainsa of Parabrahman 
be entire in itself, the answer is Narayanam pradurbhdva- 
rupam {jwdmsebhyah param vilakshanam) —the avatdra 
rupas of Narayana, etc., are manifested forms among Para- 
brahman’s infinite and unimaginable forms. The mma of 
jiva when compared with Parabrahman is quite separate 
and quite the reverse in its character. Hence different. 
The Sruti says Jagadd, etc.—that Parabrahman in his 
svarupa has ddhidaivddi svarupa {ddhidaiva, ddhydima and 
ddhibhautikd) which is determined in every part of it ipdda) 
and srishli begins in the amsa itself. In order to explain 
the ddhidaivddi svarupa etc., this section was begun so as to 
enable one to understand this state of difference existing 
between the amm of Parabrahman and the aima of the jiva ; 
and to give a firm impression of it, the Acharya summarises 
and states it in the further sloka, Akshaya iti —Parabrahman 
in his svarupa is akshaya, i.e.., he has no sarvra which he is 
to assume and to lose, while the jlva in his amia necessarily 
assumes one and casts it off. Therefore it is that in Pralaya 
also He undergoes no change (because he has no sarlra). 
This is at length described in the Suiras, Asambhavastu 
iatonupapatteh and IVa'tmd sr/iler nityatvdchchatdbhyahP'’'^ 
The Acharya says Lakshmydvdsa iti. Parabrahman always 
exists with Lakshmi and Lakshmi is ever at His will. Even 
in Pralaya, Parabrahman, while in His entire svarupa, keeps 
Lakshmi also in Her entire svarupdmsa. This is at length 
explained in the Viyadadhikarana (II. 3. 1)—that Lakshmi 
with the will of Parabrahman starts the creation by bring¬ 
ing into manifestation Brahma and others with their abhi- 
mdna'^^‘^ ending ultimately in their respective bodily 
forms only during srishli (lUpatti) and none during 
mukti. In thus treating of the order of creation and de¬ 
struction, srishti and pralaya, it is intended to show the 
relative importance of jivas in their respective amsas {tdra- 
tamya)- This is treated of at length in the Adhikarana, 

II. 3. 9 and II. 3. 17. 

Pride (in a good sense) ; i.e., Sarira in which it ultimately 


ends. 
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Viparyayena tu kramota siimpadyate,e.ic.''^^^ The gist of Viya- 
dad/iikarana is further elaborated in the Sutras following it, 
wherein it is said that Prakriti appears as Lakshmi. Then 
Sankarshana assumes the form of Prana. Then, again, 
Prakriti assumes the form of Saraswati and Bharati. 
These two latter are als(- the original forms of Prakriti. 
Thus with the united kartrutva of Prakriti and Purusha, 
Brahma is made to mandest himself in inahattattvarupa. 
Then he develops into alu-iukaratattva ; then, again, appears 
as Indra, Skanda and olher tattvabhimmiis (/.<?., primary 
agencies of creation). In order to reject the misconception 
that they are superior to the anisa of Parabrahman, these 
symbolic names indicate dieir grades in subordination to 
Parabrahman. This is exj tlained in the Sutras, Tathdprdndh 
etc.®^" Thus sriskti and pralaya are the order in which 
Parabrahman manifests his kartrutva. And the Sutras, 
Tejdtastathdhydha and Tadabhidhydnddevafu tallingdtsah 
(II. 3. 15 and 16), indicate that the spirit {tejas) of each 
belongs to himself. The Panchami [vihhakti] used clearly 
shows the meaning of the Sutra, Pardt tu tat sruleh. 
(Both in sriskti and pralaya all jlvas are, in the order of 
gradation, subordinate to Parabrahman.)®®'* The liberation 
from janma and laya is what is called mbksha. Liberated 
from both these— janma and laya —to be eternal [nitya), is 
niukti. In mukti also, though there is no janma again, the 
fact of affectionately praising the Parabrahman, is in itself 
being subordinate to Parabrahman. This is established at 
length in the Sutra, Tadadlmiatvdt art/iavat.^^'^ Thus, this 
subject of gradation of Brahman and other jlvas in their 
amsas has been discussed and determined throughout this 
pdda {i.e., II. 3.) It will thus be seen that the criticism 
of the Dvaita view that undue stress is laid on BhMa 
by the upholders of that theory has been met, in anti¬ 
cipation, as it were, by Jayatirtha, It will also be conceded 
that the position of Srijrati in regard to Ahheda in the 
mbksha stage is widely different from that of the A dvaita 


II. 3. 14. 
II. 4. 1. 


II. 3. 38. 
I. 4.3. 
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school of th(3ught. That is the very reason why he 
designates his system as Viseshadmi^a and not merely 
Advaita. His conception of Advaita may perhaps be 
described as Advaita with a difference and embodying the 
BhMa and Abheda views combined in a harmonious manner. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Jayatirtha in his Nyaya Sudhdd'^-' (1. 1. 1.) lays down the 
principles of Brahma Tarka which should guide discus¬ 
sions relating to the Brahman and the value to be attached 
to opposing Sruti texts. His argument is that Sruti texts 
are, broadly speaking, of two kinds : Savakdsa, those which 
leave room for discussion ; and Niravakdsa, those which 
leave no room for discussion. He thus enunciates these 
two principles ;— 

(1) Ato nanu adkikabalavirddhc na hinabala pramdnam 
bhavati. Where there is a stronger opposing argument, 
there the weaker proof cannot prevail. 

(2) Sdvakdia niravakdsaydk niravakdsam balavat. 
Between the sdvakdsa and the niravakdsa arguments, only 
the niravakdsa argument will prevail. 

(3) Sdvakdsdc/ia advaita srutih. The Advaita Sruti 
texts quoted in support of Brahmaikya belong to the 
sdvakdsa order as they leave much room for discussion and 
contradiction. 

(4) Bheda srutistu niravakdsak. The Bheda Sruti 
texts, i.e., those that declare the BhMa doctrine, belong to 
the niravakdsa group. 

(5) A to niravdkdsatayd balavatyd bhedasrutyd sdvakd- 
satayd durbaldydh advaitasruteh bddhb yukta iti. Therefore 
it is but right that those Niravakdsa Sruti texts which 
hold, without giving room for discussion, the Bheda 
doctrine prevail over those Sdvakdsa Advaita Sruti texts, 
which are weak in their argument and leave scope for 
discussion. They are weak and rightly sublated. 

These principles, as will be seen, differ from those 
formulated by the Advaita school of thought. Rama¬ 
nuja in setting out the Mahdpurvapaksha argument, which 

T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 66. 
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is said to embody the Advaitic view,®'''® thus summarizes 
them : There being a conflict between the two sets of 
passages (those which describe Brahman as possessed of 
qualities and those which describe Brahman as devoid of 
qualities), we {i.e., the upholders of the Advaitic view) 
—according to the Altmdmsd principle referred to above®®’’ 
—decide that the texts referring to Brahman as devoid 
of qualities are of greater force, because they are later 
in order than those t/hich speak of Brahman as having 
qualities.”®®® 

Commenting in h’s Auuvydkhydna^^'^ on II. 3. 29 
Tadguna sdratvdt tadryapadHah prdgnavaf, Anandatirtha 
definitely rejects Bheddt keda. He says :— 

SddridydchchapyadJidnatvdt svdlaniryddapi chdbhiddm i 
Ahurisena jlvasya na svarupdbhiddm kvachit H 
Sthdnaikyamaikama'yancha muktasya iu visishyaie ' 
Sddnisyancha viseshena jaddndm dvayameva tu ii 
Bhavet sddruiyaumtyalpant triCiyam paramdtniand ' 
Isarupakriydndm cha gundndrnapi sarvasah t 
Tathaivdvayavdndni (at svardpaikyam tu mukhyatah 
Yathddakam durge vrishlam parvateshu vidhdvati i 
Evam dharmdn pyuthak pasyan tdnevdnuvidhdvali'>' 

Iti sruter nob hay au cha bhJdddbheddkhyamishyate li 
Ekamevddvitlyam ta7tueha ndndsti kinchana i 
Mritydssa rnrityumdpudti ya iha ndnevapasyati 
Iti srutdvivetyasmd ' bheddbhdda nirdkritih i 
Ivdbhaye cha sddrudyam iti vdksabdanirnaye t 
In the text Brahmavidbrahmaiva bhavatl sddrusya 
and svdtantrya are promised by Isvara to the jiva. Never 

It has been suggested that this Mahapurvataksha view 
enunciated by Ramanuja represents the Advaitic view developed 
by Vimuktatman in his work Ishta-Siddhi, which has been set 
down to the middle of the 11th century A.D.—See M. Hiriyanna, 
Ishta-Siddhi, Introd. xi—xiii. 

Mlmamsa Sutras o* Jaimiui, VI. 5. 54, where Kachchavimo- 
chana in tire Jydtishthdma sacrifice is explained. 

Sri Bhdshya, I. 1. 1. See Thibaut’s Vedduta-Sutras with 
Rdmdnuja’s Commentary, p]'. 25-27. 

080 2 ^ Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 193. 
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was Isvara’s undifferenced svarupa granted to the jiva. 
Sthanaikya is all that has been provided for the mukta. 
This sddndya (between l&a and jlva) differs as much as 
the sddrusya of the nmktas does from that of the jadas (such 
as pearls, rubies, etc.). The sadymya of the jlva is of the 
third order and utterly small. In quality it differs from 
Isvara in its lordship (Isalva), form {rupa) and in action 
[kriya). In every other quality the fiva is in the third 
order.®”" Similarly in bodily form, it differs. In fact, 
nothing beyond svariipaikya^'‘*"‘^ is promised to the mukta. 
Just as the showers pouring on the summit of a mountain 
flow towards the sloping ground, thereby finally reaching 
the ocean, similarly all dharmas find their own avenues and 
flow till they reach their final end. Thus the Sriiti does 
not accord sanction to the double system known as 
Bhedabheda position. And the Sruii text Ekameva, etc., 
declares that Parabrahman is only one and in Him there are 
no divisions and he who contemplates on Him in the idea 
that he differs from himself (in his forms) will meet with the 
death of deaths. Thus, by the help of the Sruti texts them¬ 
selves, the theory of Bhedabheda is rejected. The indeclin¬ 
able adverb iva in the Sruti text denotes mere sddndya 
(likeness) between the two as declared in the Sabdanirnaya. 

The same idea is suggested but not developed by 
Anandatirtha in his Brahma-Sutra Blidshya in the com¬ 
mentary on the same Sutra (II. 3. 29). Only because the 
jlva possesses for his essence qualities similar to those of 
Brahman, he is spoken of, says Anandatirtha, as in the case 
of the all-wise Brahman. As the essence of the jlva 
consists of only wisdom, bliss and other Brahman-like 
qualities, the statement is made that the jlva is one like 
Brahman ; as in the Sruti text Sarvam khalvidam Brahma 
tajjalduiti sdnta updsitap^'^ etc., Brahman is spoken of as 

Trividlia fn'iisajighdsfu Deva Manusha Ddnavah I 

I'aira del'd niukti yogyd mannshestiu utiarndstathd " 

Tattvasankhydna. T. R. Kiishnachar’s Edn., p. 237. 

Sva+rupap aikya, Aikya means only similarity, i.e., what 
the jlva deserves. Eke miikhydnya kevaldh. ^Nighantii). 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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identical with all the world, on account of Brahman possess¬ 
ing all the qualities which are predicated of the whole 
world. But he quotes the following from the Bhavishyat- 
piirdiia to indicate the limit of the likeness between the 
jlva and Brahman : “ Tlie souls are separate ; the perfect 

Lord is separate ; still owing to the similarity of intelligent 
nature, they are spoken of as Brahman in different 
Scriptural disquisitions.”"’'' 

In commenting on If. 2. 33 {Naikasimnnasambhavdt)^ 
though he does not refer !o the Bhdddhhcda theory, Ananda- 
tirtha states that the Su.rakara rejects the Jaina theory 
because of the impossibiliiy of the existence of contradictory 
attributes being in one and the same thing at the same time. 
He suggests that the Bapfabhajigi nyciyn, according to 
which seven different itk ocIs are said to be in the same 
thing at the same time, is not maintainable as they are 
contradictory of each other, and so cannot be admitted 
to be in the same thing. These seven moods are : ” Some¬ 
how it is ; somehow it Is not; somehow it is and is not; 
somehow it is indescribable; somehow it is and is in¬ 
describable ; somehow it is not and is indescribable; 
somehow it is and is not and is indescribable.” ‘‘It might 
be being; it might be non-being; it might be being as 
well as non-being; it might be different from what is 
being as well as non-being, etc.” These contradictory 
attributes cannot be admitted to be existent in one 
and the same thing from their very nature, i.e., such 
an admission would be, lie says, against all reason and 
proof, while the authorities to prove it are wholly absent. 
Ramanuja urges, while commenting on this very Sutra, 
as will be shown below, that what applies by way of 
objection to the Bheddbhrda theory, applies to this Jaina 
doctrine of Saptabhangi nydya also. Ramanuja and 
Anandatirtha treat both the theories as a species of 
paralogism which cannot be maintained as contradictory 
attributes cannot be helc to co-exist in the same thing 
at the same time. 

Anandatirtha, Brahma-Sulra Bhdshya, II. 3. 29. 
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Anandatirtha, in interpreting Sutras I. 4. 24 to 
29 (from Prakritischa prati^na drishiantaniiparodhat to 
lltena sarve vyakliyatah vyd/c/iydtdP), states that Brahman 
is also called Prakriti, agreeably to the argument and 
illustrative instances. He quotes the text “This verily 
is the Person whom ail the names declare; just as 
all the rivers going to the sea, flow towards and enter 
it, so do all names enter and declare the Perfect Being-.” 

o 

Prakriti is Brahman only because of his divine will 
being called Prakriti. Anandatirtha quotes the Sruti text 
“Let him know the Lord’s Will to be Prakriti and the 
Supreme Lord to be the master of the Will,”-’® ' According 
to this text, Prakriti is only the Will of the Lord. The 
Srtiti text is quoted: “ He is Will ; He is the guiding 

thought; He is wisdom ; He is bliss.” This is so, because 
he is both Prakriti and Purusha. In support, is quoted 
the text of the Paingins’ Sruti which directly describes the 
Brahman as both Prakriti and Purusha : “He is 
woman ; He is man ; He is Prakriti; He is the Purusha ; 
He is Brahman ; He is the support; He is the light; Who 
is the Lord Hari, the cause of all ; Himself without 
a beginning or end, but the end of all; the highest 
of the high; the original present in all.” Prakriti is 
Brahman only for the reason He moulds forms out of 
Prakriti {i.e,, Prakriti the material cause), in wTich He 
also exhibits Himself in various ways and makes every¬ 
thing. That Brahman is Prakriti is seen from the 
etymology of the word Prakriti'. “ he works eminently”. 
Brahman enters into Prakriti, the material cause, shapes 
it differently and in the different shapes He dwells as a 
ruling principle for which purpose He assumes numerous 
forms. The Bhdillaveya Sruti is quoted to this effect ; 
“ Now indeed the Lord enters with Prakriti, makes 
himself many ; hence Pie is Prakriti, hence Pie is Prakriti, 
they say.” Next the Ndradiya Purdna is cxiQd'. “The 
Supreme Lord Govinda, though He undergoes no change. 


993 
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only having entered into Prakriti the changeable, is 
spoken of as Prakriti.” The suggestive remark is added : 
“ No other interpretaticui is to be put upon it, for that 
would be against the authority of Scripture.” In con¬ 
formity with this view, that Brahman while He enters 
Prakriti and makes Himself, Himself undergoes no change, 
is further strengthened in the Amivydkltyana, in the 
comments on the corresponding Sutras (I. 4. 24 to 29). 
This exposition is taken up by Jayatirtha and expanded 
at length into an argument which shows how these 
Sutras are an exposition of Badar.lyana’s views against the 
BhtddbhMa theory. 

Anandatirtha in his Anuvyukhydiia,^'^^ commenting 
on 1. 4. 24 (PrakritAc/m pratignd drisktd)itdnupard- 
dhdt) says :— Na cha prakriti sabdena BrahmbpdddHamu- 
chchyate i Avikdrassadd suddhd nitya dtmd sadd Harih i Sa- 
daika rupa vigndna bale; dnanda rupakah i Nirvikdro'ksha- 
rah suddhb nirdtankb'jard' marah i Avibvd visvakartd'jd 
yah parah sd'bhidhlyate i: Nirvikdrama^iaupamyam sadai- 
karasa makshayam i Brahmeti Paramdtmeti yanividiir vai- 
dikd jandh n Iti Sruti purdndktyd na vikdri jandrdana/t ' 
Parddhvna vAeshdptirajiivartydnyathd bhavalt 'I Kshlrddivad 
vikdrassydt naiva sa sydt hareh kvachit II Apdddnatva- 
mevdsya yadyupdiddnateskyate II 

The use of the Prakriti does not mean that Brahman 
is liable to undergo vikdra. The Sruti declares Avikdrali 
sadd suddhah, he., that Brahman is Avikdra 2 .rA ever suddha, 
nitya (eternal) and is called Atma and ever removes 
one’s sin. Brahman always has eka rupa and is 
always all-knowing, all-potent and all bliss. Such a one, 
who never undergoes any change {riirvikdra), is called 
aksharah, suddhah, nirdtankaJi, a/arah, amarah, avisvah, 
visvakartd and ajah- He alone is declared as paraJt 
i.e., Mahesvara. Such a one who undergoes no vikdra 
cannot bear comparison as there is none other to compare 
with him. Therefore he is termed Brahman and Para- 
matman by great sages who are well versed in the Veda. 

T. R. Krishnachar’s Edition, p. 172. 
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Similarly do the Srutis and Purdnas declare Janardana to be 
mrvikdrin. But here and there, it is seen as if Brahman 
is subjected to others’ control {parddhlna). This is either 
a seeming misconception or a misjudgment. Curd is a state 
of vikdra from milk, but the change of curd into milk is 
unheard of. Parabrahman never undergoes such a state 
of vikdra, which disables him from going to his original 
state. Mere mention that he is the kdraua [apdddna) 
and also the kartru [updddna) does not make him lose 
the state of n!rvikdraiva. 

This has been accepted by all—that Parabrahman 
is like a father {pitrn) and is also creator of the visva. 
But it is also agreed that he was not born out of the 
viHva. Just as the spider throws out the thread of its 
web, without itself showing any vikdra in the act, 
Parabrahman, out of his entire kdranatva and agency, 
creates vihn as a result of action {kdryarupatayd). 
Furthermore, he is the great cause, being the visva kartru, 
he creates out of his mere will as declared by the Sruti 
text Ichckdmdtrdt Pr'abhdh srishtih avikdrasya sarvadd \ 
Svabhdvd'yamanantasya ra/oyenabhava; jagat. So declares 
the Bhdllaveya Sruti which says that out of His (Para- 
brahman’s) mere Will, vdva srishti came into existence. 
Commenting on this passage, Jayatirtha says : — 

Neti I Vasya kshlrasya vikdro yaddadhi tasmdt kshlrd. 
danyathd tasya dadhnah kendpi kvdpi na drisyata ityarthah i 
Evama7iyathd darsanasya siddhdvikdra vikdri bhdvddvyd- 
vrittih " Tatah. kun ityata aha II 

Sarvagndi iti n Hi sabdo yasmddityarthe tasntdnuatayd 
vikdri vikdra bhdva iti seshah II Ayamatra praybgah l 
Jagat bi'ahma vikdro na bJuivati i Tatd anyatve ndpala- 
bhyamdnalvdt \ Yd yatd ariyatvendpatabhyate sa ua tadvikdrd 
yathdghatah patasya i Yascha yadvikard ndsaii tatd 
'nyatvendpalabhyate i Yathd dadhikshlrdditi i Yadvd jagad 
brahmaiti 7iduyduya vikdra vikdrini < Anydnyamanyatvend- 
palabhyamdnatvdt i Ghatapatavaditi praydgah i Nachdyama- 
siddhd hetuh ' Yassarvagna iti brahmanah sarvag^iatva 
sravandt i Guana kdryasya sarvathdpymiupalambhena jagatd 
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gndnabhavmmmanat l Viriiddha dharmadhikaranaybschan- 
yonya manyatvbpalambka niyamat iti bhavenbktam I 
Sarvagndditi i Naim vikfira vikdrindr bhedabhedabhyupayra- 
mdt kaihamayam heturitichenna i Bhedenaiva upalambhasya 
hetutvdt \ Tarhi drishidn/assddhana vikalah i Sarvatra 
mayd Bheddbheddbhydm sankaraiydbhyupagamdt i Tat 
kim tvadabhyupagama mdtrena ^hata pataybrabheda utb- 
palambhdt i Nddyah i Madabhyupagamena kuddha bhcdasyaiva 
grdhyatvdt I Nadvitiyah i Asiddheh i Abheddnupalambhbvd 
helutvhia vivakshitah l Nanvayam asiddhb hetuh i Jagad- 
brahmand abhinnam sat-vddbrahmavadityanumdnend bhedb- 
palambkdditi chbnna i Kharvam svarnendbhinnam saivdt 
svarnavaditydbhdsa sanidna yoga kshematvdditydha \ Abheda 
iti I Yadi jagadbrahmanbh sddhyeta tarhlti seshdh i Kharva- 
mayah kharparamvd i Nanvidam ishiameva i Kharvasvarna- 
ybrabhedasya maydngikritatvdt itichenna i Abheda kabdena 
bheddbhdvasya vivakshitatvdt i Aira pyamdna virbdha iti 
diet I Jagat brahmanb'atyantam bhidyate i tatsvarupdnugati- 
mnyatvdditi tvadanuindnasydpi pramdna virbdha iti sainam 
samddhdnam i Atyanta bhbdb mama na kvdpltyaprasiddha 
vikeshanateti chenna ' Mbkshdbhdva prasangdt i Tathdhi i 
Gndnena nivritta karmandcha mdkshbbhyiipeyate i Tadicha 
gndnani agndnamapi bhdvati i Ativvittam karma pravritta- 
mapi bhavatiti kaiham mbkshasddkanam sydt i Gndnatvadind 
tadbhdve agndndderapi 'adbhdvasydt l Gndnddikam gndnd- 
di svarupena atyanta bhimiam agndnddi svarupena tu 
bhinndbhinnamatb na kdrya sankara iti diet i Tathdpi 
agndnddyabhedena svakdryasya kartavyatvdt i Evam 
nibkshbpi samsdrd bhinva ityambkshasydt i Mbkshdtma {td)- 
nd sadbhdvena mbkshatje samsdrbpi tathd sydt i Yadi 
chdyamabhedb'nnpalabhyamdnb arthakriydsu nbpayujyate. i 
Tadd vyasanitayaivdbhyupagantavyah sydditi i Brahma 
svarupdni!gati kunyatvdt na tat parindmbyam prapancha 
ityuktam i Tatra kim sarvasvarupdnagati kunyatd abhipre- 
td I Utdkindiit anugama kunyatd M Nddyah i Sarvdnugamd 
bhcivepi ghatddindm mridddi vikdratva darkandt i Na 
dvitlyah i Satvdnugamena vikdra vikdri bhavbpapatte- 
rityata dha > Abheda iti i AbfK,db vikdri vikdra hhdvah i 
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Nanu na suvarnasatvam kharvhiug^atam i Tat kathama- 
yam prasangah l Tat kim brahma satvameva viyadMinam i 
Adhy&tichenna \ Pramdmi bhdvdt i Prdndvai satyam, 
tes/idmesha satyam ityddi Sruteh prana satyatvasya 
brahmddhlnatdrthatvdpapattAi i Bralnnana eva sdmdnya 
sattd viyadddavanugateti chit tarhi katham na svaryiasattd 
kharve nugatd \ Atha manyase kdranameva kdrydtmand 
bhavatiti parindmavddindm matam i Tatascha kdranam 
yatsvabhdvd vyabhichdritadanugamah kdrye' vasydbhyupa- 
gantavyah \ Anyathd kdranameva kdrydtmand bhavatiti 
riktam vachassydt i Avyabhicharita svabhdvdnu game 
kdranasyaivdnanugama prdpteh i Nacha sanmdtra sva- 
bhdvam suvariiam i Ena kharvam tadvikdrassydt i Kintu 
iadavyabhichdri siwarnatvddyaymgame satiti i Evam tarhi 
jagadapi katham brahma parindmassydt i Nahi sanmdtra 
svabhdvam brahma l Kintu vigndnamdmandain braktne- 
tyddi srntyd vigndnddlndmapi iadavyabhichdri svabhdvatvd- 
vagamdt \ Nacha vigndnddyanugamah prapancke'stlti 
samam i Nairn kshirdvyabhichdri svabhdva mddhurydnugati 
vidhuram dadhi, iadvikdro drisklamiti chenna i Satkdrya- 
vdda bhanga prasangdt i Kshirakdryam dadinti nischaye- 
na mddhuryam kshlrasvabhdva iti kalpyate \ Mddhuryasya 
kshira svabhdvatd nischaye vd i Kshlravindse tatkdranasya 
dadhyupdddnatvam kalpayata iti na doshah i 

A pichdgamairanumdnaischa brahmand nirvikdratve 
siddeh satyaprachynta {svarupa) svabhdvasyaiva brahmand 
jagadupdddnatvam yd many ate tarn pratyetau prasanga vipa- 
ryaydvuktdviti kd virddhah i Etena pradhdnasya jagadupddd- 
natve pyayam samdno ddsha iti nirastam i 

Atha matam i Dvirupam brahnidpyupagamyate l 
Anantananda chiddtmakam saddtmakamcheti l Tatrddyena 
rupena nimittam i Dvitiyendpdddnam i Aid na kaschidiiktd 
doshah i Tathdhi l Yattdvaduktamnirvikdratvam tachchichakti 
vishayatvd chchrutydderadushanam i Nimittakdranena chi- 
chchaktikena prakriti pradhdnddyabhidhdnam sachchaktikam 
brahma parinamatityanglkare na yiikti virddhdpi i Sadd- 
tmakasya jagadupdddnatvdchchaitanyd dyananugamdpi na do- 
shah I Sadanugamasya vidyamdTmtvdt i A nyatva darsanamcha 
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navirudhyate 1 Yato yasmadanyatva mupalabhyate sarva- 
gnCbt I Tannitnittame,va 7ibpadanam i Yachchbpadmiam 
sadruparn na iasmad bhbde nbpalabhyata ityasankyaha i 
Bhageiieti i Yadi brahmmiah sadbhagena parinamah chidbha- 
ghia nirvikaratvammig%krtyatb \ Tadavaktavyam i Taybrbha- 
gaybrabhedb bhedabhedau I'O, i Na tavadabhedah i Dvaybrapi 
parmamitvadi prdpiyabhagadvaya kalpand vaiyyarthydt i 
Ndpi bhedabhedau abhedena sankara prasangdt i Bhedd- 
bheda kdryam nirunaddhitkhet l Kim tarhyapraybjakendbhe- 
dena i Tasmdd bhdgaybratyauta bhedevdnglkarainyah i 
Tatah kw7ityata dha • Yb hhdga ifi i Parasparamatyanla bhi- 
nne dve vastutii i Tatraikam nirvikdram jagannimittameva i 
Apara^itu parindmi jagadupdddna meveiyanglkdrenebva- 
rasya kevala nimittatva vltdind masuidka^n kaschidvivddah i 
Nirvikdrasya ■jagamiimifiasydsmdbhirdvaraf.vena parmd- 
minb jagadupdddnasya pradhd7iatvma sidkritatvdt i Vivddd- 
bhdvdchcha prakritischetyddi svL.ird7}dm a}idrambhd yeveti i 
Atra yb bhdga Hi pardbhyupagajnhibktam- i Svamatena tu 
yadvasiviti gndtavyaui \ Nahi bhdgiitam vind bhdgassa77tbha- 
vati I Ndpi vikdryavikdriribh ka&chit bhdgi vidyate i Na7i- 
vasfi vivdda vishayah i A'imittbpdddma bhedavddmd uimitta- 
syaiva brahi7iaivamabhyup7ga7iiya/e i Maydtu saddnanidna7ida 
chiidm samuddyasyeti tadai'thamadhikaraitdrambha iti diet i 
Kimidam brahmatvam ' [Kim) Byahma iidmavatvam uta 
jagatkdi'ariatvddi lakshaydrthavatvam i Adyam dushayaii i 
Bhinndndm iti i Tadbliavedityabhyupagamamaha > Tataschd- 
yamarlhah l Yaddyarthena vivddb'stitadd iidrambhaifiyamevd- 
dhikaraiiarn i Sabdamdtre parhia vivddd kdraiidt i Kdrriepya- 
sabda sdstratvdditi i Dvi/ lyepi vivektavyam i Kim parasparam 
bhiund ssatchiddnandddyak pratyekam brahmani i Uta te na 
brahmaiii i Kintu tatsamuddya eveti i Nddyah ekamevddvi- 
tiyam ityddi srutivirodJult i Dvifiyepi tatsamuddybndma kim 
tadupaddnakam dravydntaram saiikhyd, vd samybgb vd i 
Sarvatrdpi dbshamdha i Brahmeti i Tadeti nianasi sthitdndm 
pakshdiidm vikalpitdndm vdngikdye i Kvachit pakshe hi 
sabdendnupapatteh prasiddhatd,mdha \ Atra hi brakmbpdddna- 
sya vd tadguninb vd jagadupdddnatvam prdptamiti visvasya 
brahmbpdddnakatd Tzasydt i Nahyupdddnagunigatdk saktayah 
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karyadravye gimeva sambhavanti i Tadupadanatvaderasam- 
bhavat 1 A thavci brahmmtah karyatvat ^tinatvachcha na 
visvbpadaiialvani sambhavaflh vyakhyeyam i Atra brahmb- 
padanatetyupalakshanam i Brahma nimittakata cha na yukte- 
tyapi drashtavyam II 

Jayatirtlia’s position may be briefly set down. The 
milk is seen to undergo a change resulting in curd ; but the 
curd does not admit of undergoing the process of reversion 
to its former condition of milk. Such is not the change 
that Brahman is expected to undergo in the creation of the 
world {Srishti). Out of his mere will, Srishti becomes 
manifest, himself undergoing no change whatever. The 
changes seen in Srishti are only changes in Pradhdna by 
the power of his (Brahman’s) will. The term hi clearly 
indicates that Brahman undergoes no change whatever 
during this transformation of Pradhdna in SriUhi. Accord¬ 
ingly jagat. cannot become a transformed condition of 
Brahman. Brahman is quite independent from what is 
manifested out of his will. For the very reason that 
ghata and pata being made out of earth and cotton materials 
are subject to the agency of the potter and the weaver, 
similarly jagat is the manifested result of the will of Para- 
brahman without absolutely any change in himself. For, 
no such change is ever observed in Parabrahman; what all 
is otherwise seen in the manifested jagat itself is as the curd 
transformed from milk. Nor can it be said that jagat is 
capable of showing any vikdra in Brahman during the 
series of changes it undergoes. In order to illustrate this 
truth the examples of ghaia and pata have been brought 
in. These two illustrations were not brought in for any 
other ineffectual purpose. Brahman is declared Sarvagna 
and in all his manifestations the greatest output of know¬ 
ledge is exhibited by him and his master workmanship 
leaves nothing to be questioned. In every particle of work 
in Srishti, no contradiction could ever be pointed out either 
in character or in the result, for the very reason that he 
is Sarvagna. Nor can it be doubted that during the 
transformation of Pradhdna carried out at his will no 
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contradictory aspect of BhMa and Abheda can be pointed to 
throughout his manifestation. In every particle of trans¬ 
formation, he proves himself quite out of touch with the 
Pradhdna and its varied changes. Else, the illustrations 
would prove against his Sarvagnatva. If it is asked that in 
certain places BhMa is indicated and in certain others 
AbhMa is perceived, and the question raised why should not 
BhMa and AbhMa be conjointly considered, the answer is 
that the illustrations above quoted, ghata and pata, do not 
allow of such a fused consideration. These illustrations 
show fully that the agents—the potter and the weaver— 
are absolutely different from the things made by them. 
In no way can they be proved to be a part of the 
changes that ghata and pata have undergone. Similarly, 
jagat in its manifested form is absolutely free from 
Brahman at whose will it became manifest. And it cannot 
be said that Brahman himself underwent any change at 
all by reason of his manifestation. A gold bangle is in 
a form assumed by gold different from gold itself; 
though gold is made to appear in the form of a bangle, 
yet, the gold is there, the change of form is also there 
and the agency through whom the change was made is 
also clearly seen. In this illustration, the gold and the 
bangle are one and the same, while the agent that brought 
the gold into this different form is absolutely different and 
underwent no change whatever. The illustration amply 
proves that in the very same way jagat and Brahman are 
absolutely different from each other as gold and the maker 
of change in its form, ft also proves beyond all doubt 
that gold in its svarupa underwent no change whatever 
in transforming itself into a bangle. If it is asked “ where 
lies this atyanta b/iMa, and that it is not quite clear on 
account of its mere attributive character,” then the reply is 
there is no Moksha, because of the very same reason, Moksha 
being subject to His Grace. It is therefore said that Moksha 
is the result of nivritti kanna (action clone without desire). 
And this can be attained both from gndna and ignorance, for 
sometimes nivritti karma assumes the form of pravritti 
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karma. In such a case, how can Moksha be expected ? If 
gndna and agndiia cannot be distinguished, the result also 
cannot be distinguished. Thus what one thinks that he is 
doing out of his wisdom, he may be actually doing as the 
result of his ignorance. Unless one distinguishes ih-zi gnmta 
is absolutely di£l;erent {atyaiita hhinna) from agfidna, he will 
have no room to commingle gndna and agndna in the form of 
Bhinnatva and Abhinnatva. Therefore every one, in order 
to obtain Moksha, should work out of mere wisdom. There¬ 
fore it is held that Moksha is absolutely different from and 
free from the bondage of Samsdra. Unless one holds 
such a decisive opinion, he cannot free himself from the 
bondage of Sartisdra. Nor will his actions be productive of 
any good result to make him realize Moksha. Thus his 
actions will all be reduced to a sorrowful end. It must not 
be thought that Brahmasvarupa is realized from the 
mere assertiou of the non-existence of jagat. Because if 
it is held that there existed nothing and everything but 
Brahman was sunya, then there is nothing to assume 
whereby ghata and pata could have been put forth as 
examples out of Pradhiina, which was subject to vikdra. It 
was proved that Brahman himself would not undergo vikdra, 
because he is always avikdra. Then, what is Abheda ? 
It is vikdrivikdra b/idva. Evidently it should signify some¬ 
thing which undergoes change because it is liable to change 
—a natural state subject to change. It cannot be said 
that gold is such a thing. Then, what is the proof ? 
Can it be said that Brahman, in his sat, is identical 
with Akdsa and the rest of them ? If it is so affirmed, 
it should be said that it is not so ; for there is no proof 
that it is so. For the Sriiti texts, Brand vai satyam 
teshdmesha saiyam iti, etc., prove that Brand is real ; 
and that this Brand is subordinate to Brahman and 
that Brahman alone is generally ruling over all and 
not merely as gold in relation to gold bangle. Those 
who maintain the Barindma vdda hold that cause ends 
in the result, Kdranameva kdrydtmand bhavati iti. There¬ 
after, the cause which is the root always exhibits itself 
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necessarily through the result. Karana is thus reduced 
to mere void [riktam vachassyat). 

In instances where the truth is unopposed, the causes 
leading to the truth alike are unopposed and open to no 
contradiction. For example, gold is not only naturally of a 
pure quality but also all articles made of it, of different 
sorts, are also of the same pure quality. And there is no 
reason to dispute its quality. When that is so, how can 
jagat be said to be a thing transformed out of Brahman 
vikdra)} Similarly Brahman cannot be said to 
be of the same svabhciva as gold illustrated above. But as 
the Sruii declares Vigndnam anandam Brah7va iti, etc.. 
Brahman is all-knowledge and bliss in form and cannot 
to any extent separate himself on account of his sal 
nature from knowledge and bliss. Else the satsvabhdva 
of Brahman would be put into opposition to the Snitis. 
It is certain that curd is an altered state from that of 
milk; for this is the only state into which milk can 
naturally and ultimately turn into. Of course sweet¬ 
ness is naturally one of the qualities of milk and at one time 
this quality is liable to destruction, at which stage it results 
in exhibiting itself as curd. And we cannot say that this 
kind of conversion is a fault. Moreover, all dgamas and 
anutudnas assure and assert that Brahman is absolutely 
nirvikdra. If one says that creation (srishti) by Brahman 
is but his natural tendency, there is nothing to contradict 
such a statement; no one can dispute it. And in so far as 
Pradhdva is considered a mere subordinate cause, subject 
to Brahman’s will in the matter of srishti, it is equally 
open to no contradiction. Accordingly the opponent’s 
objection is discarded, The fact is Brahman has two 
forms ; one is anauIdnanda chiddlmaka form and the 
other saddtmaka form. Out of the first, all causes are 
stored {apaddiia) ; from the second (form), all causes play 
upon the npdddiia kdraya in bringing into manifestation 
Pradhdna. And there is absolutely no contradiction in this 
statement. What was said previously, vis., Brahman under¬ 
goes no vikdra, is again reaffirmed that it is so, because of 
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his faultless chitsaJdi and this does not contradict the Srutis. 
The question arises whether from the satmkti form of 
Brahman comes the nimittakdraim {apdddna kdrana), 
thereby ending in the name of Prakriti-Pradhdna [updddna 
kdrana). If this view is accepted, would there be any 
contradiction with the Srutis, in employing such an argu¬ 
ment ? There w'ould be no contradiction. For Brahman 
being saddtma, the manifestation of jagat is his mere 
nature and hence there is no contradiction. His saddtmaka 
form is above all charge of vikcira. His manifestation of 
Pradhdna does not in any way affect him during the trans¬ 
formation of Pradhdna into jagat. And therefore it has 
been declared that Parabrahman, who is Sarvagna, is 
beyond all vikdra. By his mere will, the cause comes into 
play. If it is doubted whether sadrupa consists of his 
updddna and whether it is completely different from the 
jagat, the reply is Bhdgeneti, i.e., it is by mere difference. 
If Brahman through his .mt ultimately puts the chit into 
manifestation through his nirvikdratva, then, he is called 
avyakia. If it is asked whether the two parts, the mani¬ 
fested and the unmanifested, are Bheda or Abheda or 
Bhedabheda, the reply is it is not Abheda, because both 
the parts have the will of Parabrahman in their parindma 
and therefore it cannot be said to consist of Bhedabheda 
for Abheda in this combination simply expresses no 
commingling. Thus Bhedabheda becomes confused and 
contradicted. Then, in such a state, Abheda becomes 
a mere rhetorical expression. Therefore the two parts 
being absolutely different from each other, we have to 
accept only Bheda as true. Then, what is the result ? 
When the two parts are utterly different from each 
other, of which one, the Brahman, is nirvikdra, jagat 
becomes only a nimitta kdrana. And subject to his 
wall, jagat undtirgoes various vikdras at the mere will of 
Parabrahman. And this proves that we have no dispute 
whatever. So, it is declared that Parabrahman being 
absolutely nirvikdra, jagat is subject only to his natural will 
in all his lordship (over it) and undergoes changes under 
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the name of Pradhana- In order to remove this dispute, 
the Suira, Prakriteicha pratig^nddrishtdnidnuparddkaf 
was laid down by the Siitrakara. Else there would 
have been no necessity for this Sutra. It has been stated 
above that the two parts (forms of Brahman) are absolutely 
different from each other. In your view, it is not granted 
that Brahman has two different forms. Without a thing to 
be divided, there can be no division. Unless there is a 
thing ready to be divided, there can be no division. 
Nor can there be vikdra unless there is a thing ready 
to undergo vikdra. Let this be the matter for discus¬ 
sion. The Bhedavadiii says that the nimitia kdrana of 
Parabrahman is purely a source of cause and nothing more 
in Brahman. We therefore say that the saddnaiida form 
of Brahman always rules over the chitsamuddya. In order 
to prove this, the adhikarana is begun. If so, then, what 
is this Brahmatva in Parabrahman.? Is this Brahmatva in 
Brahman merely a name or is it something in him for 
manifesting the jagat in its varied form ? The first view 
is contradicted because of its divided character. This 
means that where we dev not agree and where we always 
differ, there we should not begin the adhikarana. For the 
agreement merely ends in argument. Only when one is 
ready to stand to the literal meaning of the expressions an 
argument should be advanced. If it is asked whether in 
Parabrahman sat, chit, dnanda, etc., are different from each 
other or one in combination, the reply is “It is not the 
first P'or, the Sruti text Ekamevddvitlyam is contradict¬ 
ed. As regards the other view, the combination consists 
of both the nirvikdra and vikdra forms under the name of 
updddna kdrana and other combinations. There is fault 
attaching to all these views. For Brahman, when it is once 
determined in mind and accepted, there can be no cause for 
disagreement. The expression hi proves without a doubt 
the declared meaning of the updddiia kdrana of Parabrahman, 
which is his natural characteristic in bringing Pradhdna into 
Srishti in its varied aspects. Else Brahman’s lordship over 
updddna kdrana would not have existed. Brahman’s lordship 
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is amply shown in Srishti in various transformations by his 
mere will in which lies his Brahmatva. Else, it {Brahmatva) 
would not have existed in him. It cannot be said that Para- 
brahman’s npaddtia kdrana and the various manifestations 
of Pradkdna in bringing the universe into existence, cannot 
be said to be interdependent on each other. Hence in Brah¬ 
man's chief nimitta kdranatva lies his Brahmatva. Hence 
also he is the ovtnlord of all manifested vikdra forms of jagat 
under his will and control. This is no mere subtle argument 
but proved from an examination of all Srutis and dgamas. 

Ramanuja’s Criticism of Bhedabheda. 

We have referred above to Jayatirtha’s criticism of 
Yadavaprakasa’s view. Not much different is the criticism 
of Ramanuja from the Visishtddvaita standpoint. Com¬ 
menting on Sutra II. 1. 15, Tadananyatva mdrambhana 
sabdddibhyah, he offers a strikingly strong criticism 
of Yadavaprakasa’s conception of Sat. “Others again 
{Yddavaprakdsa), ’’ he says, “hold that the general cause, 
i.e., Brahman, is pure Being in which all distinctions 
and changes such as being an enjoying subject, and 
so on, have vanished, while however it is endowed with 
all possible potentialities. During a pralaya this causal 
substance abides self-luminous, with all the distinctions of 
consciousness of pleasure and pain gone to rest, comparable 
to the soul of a man held by dreamless sleep, different 
however in nature from mere non-sentient matter. During 
the period of a creation, on the other hand, just as the 
substance called clay assumes the forms of jars, platters, 
and so on, or as the water of the sea turns itself into foam, 
waves, bubbles, and so on, the universal causal substance 
abides in the form of a triad of constituent parts, viz., enjoy¬ 
ing subjects, object of enjoyment, and a ruler. The attributes 
of being a ruler, or an object of enjoyment, or an enjoying 
subject, and the perfections and imperfections depending 
on those attributes, are therefore distributed in the same 
way as the attributes of being a jar or pitcher or platter ; 
and the different effects of these attributes are distributed 
among different parts of the substance, clay. The objects 
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of enjoyment, subjects of enjoyment, and the ruler are 
one, on the other hand, in so far as ‘ that which is ’ 
constitutes their substance ; just as jars, platters and pitchers 
are one in so far as their substance is constituted by clay. 
It is thus one substance only, viz., ‘ that which is ’, that 
appears in different conditions, and it is in this sense that 
the world is non-differerit from Brahman.” Demurring 
to the reasoning adopted, Ramanuja says—‘‘ But this 
theory is really in condict with all Scripture, Smriti, 
Itihdsa, Piircma and Reasoning. For Scripture, Smriti, 
Itihdsa and Purdna alike teach that there is one supreme 
cause, viz.. Brahman—a being that is the Lord of all Lords, 
all-knowing, all-powerful, instantaneously realizing all its 
purposes, free of all blemish, not limited either by place 
or time, enjoying supreme unsurpassable bliss. Nor can 
it be held that above the Lord there is ‘ pure Being ’ of 
which the Lord is a part only. For ‘ This which is 
” being ” only was in the beginning one only, without a 
second; it thought, may I be many, may I grow forth 
‘Verily, in the beginning this was Brahman, one only. 
Being one it was not strong enough. It created the most 
excellent Kshattra, viz., those Kshattras among the Devas 
—Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrityu, 
Tsana ’ ‘ In the beginning all this was Self, one only ; 

there was nothing whatS' lever else blinking. He thought, 
shall I send forth worlds ’ ‘ There was in truth 

Narayana only, not Brahma, not Tsana, nor heaven and 
earth, nor the nakshatras, nor the waters, nor Agni, nor 
Soma, nor Surya. Being alone he felt no delight. Of 
him merged in meditation ’ etc.®®* —these and other texts 
prove that the highest cause is the Lord of all Lords, 
Narayana. For as the terms ‘ Being,’ ‘ Brahman,’ ‘ Self,’ 
which are met with in sections treating of the same topic, 
are in one of those parallel sections particularised by the 
term ‘ Narayana’, it follows that they all mean Narayana, 
That the Lord only is the universal cause is shown by the 

Chch. Upa., VI. 2. 8. Ait. Ar.. II. 4. 1. 1, 2. 

Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 11. Mahopa., I. 1. 
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following text also, ‘ He the highest great lord of lords, 
the highest deity of deities—he is the cause, the lord of 
the lords of the organs, and there is of him neither parent 
nor lord Similarly the Manu Smri/i, ‘ Then the divine 
Self-existent (Brahma)—desirous to produce from his 
own body beings of many kind—first with a thought created 
the waters and placed his seed in them Itihasa and 
Piiranas also declare the Supreme Person only to be the 
universal cause, ‘ Narayaiia, of whom the world is the 
body, of infinite nature, eternal, when desirous to create 
and sent forth from a thousandth part of himself the souls 
in two divisions. ’ ‘From Vishnu the world originated 
and in him it abides.’ 

Nor is it possible to hold that the Lord is pure ‘Being’ 
only, for such ‘ Being ’ is admitted to be an element 
of the Lord; and moreover all ‘ Being ’ has difference. 
Nor can it be maintained that the Lord’s connection with 
all his auspicious qualities—knowledge, bliss, and so on—is 
occasional (adventitious) merely ; it rather is essential and 
hence eternal. Nor may you avail yourself of certain texts 
— vis., ‘His high power {Sakli) is revealed as manifold, as 
essential, and (so) his knowledge, strength and action ’ 

‘He who is all-knowing, all-cognising’^"“^, and others—to the 
end of proving that what is essential is only the Lord’s 
connection with the potentialities [Sakti) of knowledge, 
bliss, and so on. For in the Svetdsvatara text the word 
‘ essential ’ independently qualifies ‘ knowledge, strength 
and action ’ no less than ‘ Sakti ’ ; and your explanation 
would necessitate so-called implication {lakshana). Nor 
again can it be said that in words such as sarvagna (all¬ 
knowing), the formative suffix expresses potentiality only, 
as it admittedly does in other words such as pakaka 
(cook); for grammar does not teach that ail these {krit) 
affixes in general express potentiality or capability only. 
It rather teaches^''®’’ that a few /f’/'/Z-affixes only have this 

Svela. Upa., VI. 7. 9. Mund. Upa.. I. 1. 9, 

Mahopa.. I. 6—8. Cf. Panini. III. 2. 54. 

&veta. Upa., VI. 8. 
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limited meaning; and in the case of pakaka and similar 
words we must assume capability to be denoted, because there 
is no other explanation open to us. If, moreover, the Lord 
were held to be only a part of the Sat, as the whole, would 
be superior to the Lord just as the ocean is superior to a 
wave, and this would be in conflict with ever so many 
scriptural texts which make statements about the Lord, cp. 
e.g. ‘ Him the highest great lord of lords ’ ; ‘ There is 
none seen like to him or superiorIf, moreover, mere 
Being is held to be the Self of all and the general whole, 
and the Lord only a pariicular part of it, this would imply 
the stultification of all those texts which declare the Lord 
to be the general Self and the whole of which all beings 
are parts of, and to ha\'e their being in, pitchers (which 
themselves are only special things made of clay). Against 
this you perhaps will plead that as Being in general is fully 
present in all its parts, and hence also in that part which 
is the Lord, all other things may be viewed as having their 
Self in, and being parts of, him. But from your principles 
we might with equal right draw the inference that as 
Being in general is fully present in the jar, the Lord is 
a part of the jar and has his Self in that! From enuncia¬ 
tions such as ‘ the jar is,’ ‘ the cloth is,’ it appears that 
Being is an attribute of things, and cannot therefore be a 
substance and a cause. By the ‘ being ’ of a thing we 
understand the attribute of its being suitable for some 
definite practical effect; while its ‘ non-being ’ means its 
suitability for an effect of an opposite nature. Should it 
on the other hand be held that substances only have being, 
the (unacceptable) consequence would be that actions, and 
so on, are non-existent. And if (to avoid this consequence) 
it were said that the being of actions, and so on, depends 
on their connection with substances, it would be difficult 
to show (what yet should be shown) that ‘ being ’ is every¬ 
where of one and the same nature. Moreover, if every¬ 
thing were non-different in so far as ‘ being ’, there would 
be a universal consciou.sness of the nature of everything, 
Sveta^ Upa,y VI. 7. 8. 
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and from this there would follow a general confusion of all 
good and evil every one would have conscious experience 
of everything). This point we have explained before. P'or 
all these reasons non-difference can only have the meaning 
set forth by us. 

Nor is I'lamanuja satisfied with the view of 
Bhaskara. “ Those again who (like Bhaskara),” he 
remarks, “hold the effect also to be real — the 
difference of the soul and Brahman being due to 
limiting conditions, while their non-difference is essential ; 
and the difference as well as the non-difference of Brahman 
and matter beino- essential—enter into conflict with all 

<.T> 

those texts which declare that the soul and Brahman are 
distinct in so far as the soul is under the power of karman 
while Brahman is free from all evil, etc., and all those texts 
which teach that non-sentient matter undergoes changes 
while Brahman does not. P'or as, according to them, 
nothing exists but Brahman and the limiting adjuncts, 
Brahman—as being indivisible—must be undivided while 
entering into connection with the upadhis, and hence 
itself undergoes a change into inferior forms. And if 
they say that it is only the power {sak(i), not Brahman 
itself, which undergoes a change: this also is of no 
avail since Brahman and its power are non-different.”^®'-'^ 

In another place, in establishing the Great Siddhanta, 
Ramanuja more directly attacks the BhMabhMa view 
and shows how it is, in his opinion, untenable. Comment¬ 
ing on I. 1. 1, he enlarges at some length on the point that 
perception never has for its object that which is devoid of 
all difference. He says :—“ The same arguments tend to 
refute the view that there is difference and absence of 
difference at the same time (the so-called Bhedabheda view). 
Take the judgment ‘ This is such and such’; how can we 
realize here the non-difference of ‘ being this’ and 'being 
such and such ’.^ ‘ The such and such’ denotes a peculiar 

See Rainiinuja’s Sri Bhdshya, II. 1. 15. George Thibaut’s 
translation in the Vol. XLyill, The Vedanta Sutras with 

Ramanuja’s Commentary, Part III, page 459. 
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make characterised, e.g., by a dewlap, the ‘this’ denotes 
the thing distinguished by that peculiar make ; the non¬ 
difference of these two is thus contradicted by immediate 
consciousness. At the mitset the thing perceived is per¬ 
ceived as separate from all other things, and this separation 
is founded on the fact that the thing is distinguished by 
a special constitution, le: us say the generic characteristics 
of a cow, expressed b\- the term ‘such and such’. In 
general, wherever we cognize the relation of distinguishing- 
attribute and thing distinguished thereby, the two clearly 
present themselves to our mind as absolutely different. 
Some things— c.g., staffs and bracelets—appear sometimes 
as having a separate, independent existence of their own ; 
at other times they present themselves as distinguishing 
attributes of other things or beings {i.c., of the persons 
carrying staffs or wearing bracelets), other entities— e.g., 
the generic character of cows—have a being only in so far 
as they constitute the form of substances, and thus always 
present themselves as distinguishing attributes of those 
substances. In both cases there is the same relation of 
distinguishing attribute and thing distinguished thereby, 
and these two are apprehended as absolutely different. 
The difference between the two classes of entities is only 
that staffs, bracelets and similar things are capable of being 
apprehended in separation from other things, while the 
generic characteristics of a species are absolutely incapable 
thereof. The assertion, therefore, that the difference of 
things is refuted by immediate consciousness, is based on 
the plain denial of a certain form of consciousness, the 
one namely—admitted by every one—which is expressed 
in the judgment ‘This thing is such and such.’ This same 
point is clearly expounded by the Sutrakara in II. 2. 33 
{Evanchdtmdkdrtsnyam); also in II. 2. 34 [Na cha paryd- 
yadapyavirodho vikdrddibhy-^ t/z). ” ^ “ 

Then, again, in commenting on I. 1. 1, Ramanuja pro¬ 
pounds how Bhedabheda involves, like Bheda and Abheda, 
the reflection of all those texts which teach that Brahman 
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is the universal Self. “It appears,” he says, “ that those as 
well who hold the theory of the absolute unity of one non- 
differenced substance, as those who teach the doctrine of 
Bheddbheda (co-existing difference and non-difference), and 
those who teach the absolute difference of several substances, 
give up all those scriptural texts which teach that Brahman 
is the universal Self. With regard to the first mentioned 
doctrine, we ask, ‘if there is only one substance ; to what 
can the doctrine of universal identity refer ?’ The reply will 
perhaps be ‘to that very same substance ’. But we reply, this 
point is settled already by the texts defining the nature of 
Brahman {T/ic True, Knowledge, the Infinite is Brahman ,— 
Taitt. LIpa. II. 1), and there is nothing left to be determined 
by the passages declaring the identity of everything with 
Brahman. But those texts serve to dispel the idea of 
fictitious difference ! This, we reply, cannot, as has been 
shown above, be effected by texts stating universal identity 
in the way of co-ordination ; and statements of co-ordina¬ 
tion, moreover, introduce into Brahman a doubleness of 
aspect, and thus contradict the theory of absolute oneness. 
Tht BheddbhMa view implies that owing to Brahman’s 
connection with limiting adjuncts {upddhi) all the 
imperfections resulting therefrom—and which avowedly 
belong to the individual soul—would manifest themselves 
in Brahman itself; and as this contradicts the doctrine that 
the Self of all is constituted by a Brahman free from all 
imperfection and composing within itself all auspicious 
qualities, the texts conveying that doctrine would have to 
be discarded. If, on the other hand, the theory be held in 
that form that bheddbheda belongs to Brahman by its own 
nature (not only owing to an upddhi), the view that Brahman 
by its essential nature appears as individual soul, implies 
that imperfections no less than perfections are essential to 
Brahman, and this is in conflict with the texts teaching that 
everything is identical with Brahman free from all imper¬ 
fections. For those finally who maintain absolute difference, 
the doctrine of Brahman being the Self of all has no meaning 
whatsoever—for things absolutely different can in no way 
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be one—and this implies the abandonment of all Vedanta 
texts together.” Ramanuja then points out at length how 
his own view—that the entire aggregate of things, intelligent 
and non-intelligent, has its Self in Brahman in so far as it 
constitutes Brahman’s body—is in accord with all Sruti 
texts. “ Those, on the other hand,” he says, ‘‘who take their 
stand on the doctrine proclaimed by all Upanishads, that 
the entire world forms the body of the Brahman, may accept 
in their fulness all the texts teaching the identity of the 
world with Brahman. For as genus {jati) and quality (guna), 
so substances [dravya) also may occupy the position of 
determining attributes {znieshana), in so far namely as they 

constitute the body of something else. The body is, in 

reality, nothing but a mode of the Self; but, for the purpose 
of showing the distinction; of things, the word ‘body’ is used 
in a limited sense. Analogously words such as ‘whiteness’, 
‘generic character of a cow’, ‘species’, ‘quality’ are used in 
a distinctive sense (although ‘whiteness’ is not found apart 
from a white thing of which it is the prakMa and so on). 
Words such as ‘ god ’, ‘ man ’, etc., therefore, do extend in 
their connotation up to the Self. And as the individual souls, 
distinguished by their connection with aggregates of matter 
bearing the characteristic marks of humanity, divine nature, 
and so on, constitute the body of the highest Self, and hence 
are modes of it, the words denoting those individual souls, 
extend in their connotation up to the very highest Self. And 
as all intelligent and non-intelligent beings are thus mere 
modes of the highest Br.ihman, and have reality thereby 
only, the words denoting them are used in co-ordination with 
the terms denoting Braliman.” Rrimanuja adds that he 
has made this point clear in his earlier work, the VMartha 
Sangraha and quotes the Sutra, Ahneti tupagachchanti 
grdhayanticka (IV. 1. 3) in support of his position remark¬ 
ing that it declares that “the identity of the world and 
Brahman consists in the relation of body and Self.”^"°^ 

Commenting on I. 1. 4 {Tattii samanvaydt), Ramanuja 
sets out at length the view that scriptural texts have. 


Ibid., 134-138. 
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for their subject, Brahman which constitutes the highest 
aim of man. Such, he states, is the connected meaning 
of the whole aggregate of words which constitutes the 
Upanishads. As against this view, he puts forward several 
different views, each of which he rejects. Among these 
is the BhMdbheda view which he elaborates in considerable 
detail and then rejects. It is interesting to note that 
he eventually rejects it on the ground that the idea of 
BheddbhMa is contradictory and cannot be maintained. 
This position is reached after a long argumentation which 
is worth some consideration, having regard to the force 
with which it is put forth and the closeness of the 
reasoning adopted. 

“ Nor can we approve,” he says, “of the doctrine held 
by some that there is no contradiction between difference 
and non-difference ; for difference and non-difference cannot 
co-exist in one thing, any more than coldness and heat, or 
light and darkness. Let us first hear in detail what the holder 
of this so-called bAeddb/ieda view has to say. The whole 
universe of things must be ordered in agreement with our 
cognitions. Now we are conscious of all things as different 
and non-differeni; at the same time ; they are non-different 
in their causal and generic aspects, and different in so far as 
viewed as effects and individuals. There indeed is a 
contradiction between light and darkness and so on; for 
these cannot possibly exist together, and they are actually 
met with in different abodes. Such contradictoriness is not, 
on the other hand, observed in the case of cause and effect, 
and genus and individual; on the contrary we here distinctly 
apprehend one thing as having two aspects—‘this jar is clay’, 
‘this cow is short-horned’. The fact is that experience does 
not show us anything that has one aspect only. Nor can it 
be said that in these cases there is absence of contradiction, 
because as fire consumes grass, so non-difference absorbs 
difference ; for the same thing which exists as clay, or gold, 
or cow, or horse, etc., at the same time exists as jar or 
diadem, or short-horned cow or mare. There is no com¬ 
mand of the Lord to the effect that one aspect only should 
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belong to each thing, non-difference to what is non-different, 
and difference to what is different. But one aspect only 
belongs to each thing, because it is thus that things are 
perceived! On the contrary, we reply, things have two-fold 
aspects, just because it is thus that they are perceived. No 
man, however wide he may open his eyes, is able to distin¬ 
guish in an object— e.o^., a jar or a cow—placed before him 
which part is the clay and which the jar, or which part is 
the generic character of the cow and which the individual 
cow. On the contrary, his thought finds its true expression 
in the following judgments : ‘ This jar is clay ‘ this cow is 
short-horned’. Nor can it be maintained that he makes a 
distinction between the cause and genus and as objects of 
the idea of persistence, and the effect and individual as 
objects of the idea of discontinuance (difference); for, as a 
matter of fact, there is no perfection of these two elements, 
in separation. A man may look ever so close at a thing 
placed before him, he will not be able to perceive a differ¬ 
ence of aspect and to point out ‘this is the persisting, general 
element in the thing, and the non-persistent, individual 
element.’ Just as an effect and an individual give rise to the 
idea of one thing, so the effect plus cause, and the indivi¬ 
dual plus generic character, also give rise to the idea of one 
thing only. This very circumstance makes it possible for us 
to recognise each individual thing, placed as it is among a 
multitude of things differing in place, time, and character. 
Each thing thus being cf'gnized as endowed with a two-fold 
aspect, the theory of cause and effect and geireric character 
and individual, being absolutely different, is clearly refuted 
by perception. 

“But, an objection is raised, if on account of grammati¬ 
cal co-ordination and the resulting idea of oneness, the 
judgment ‘ this pot is clay ’ is taken to express the I'elation 
of difference plus non-difference, w^e shall have analogously 
to infer from judgments such as ‘ I am a man’, ‘ I am a 
divine being' that the self and the body also stand in the 
bheddbheda relation; the theory of the co-existence of dif¬ 
ference and non-difference will thus act like a fire which a 
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man has lit on his hearth, and which in the end consumes 
the entire house ! This, we reply, is the baseless idea of a 
person who has not duly considered the true nature of co¬ 
ordination as establishing the bheddbheda relation. The 
correct principle is that all reality is determined by state of 
consciousness not sublated by valid means of proof. The 
imagination, however, of the identity of the self and the 
body is sublated by all the means of proof which apply to 
the Self. It is in fact no more valid than the imagination of 
the snake in the rope, and does not therefore prove the non¬ 
difference of the two. The co-ordination, on the other 
hand, which is expressed in the judgment ‘ the cow is short¬ 
horned ’ is never observed to be refuted in any way, and 
hence establishes the bheddbheda relation. 

“For the same reasons the individual soul [jiva) is not 
absolutely different from Brahman, but stands to it in the 
bheddbheda relation in so far as it is a part {amia) of Brahman. 
Its non-difference from Brahman is essential {svdbhdvika)\ 
its difference is clue to limiting adjuncts [aHpddhika). This 
we know, in the drst place, from those scriptural texts which 
declare non-difference—such as ‘Thou art that’^'^'’®; ‘There is 
no other seer but ‘This Self is Brahman’'®''^; and the 

passage from the Brahmasdkfa in the Samhiidpanishad of the 
Atharvanas wltich, after having said that Brahman is Heaven 
and Earth, continues, ‘The fishermen are Brahman, the slaves 
are Brahman, Brahman are these gamblers; man and woman 
are born from Brahman; worn en are Brahman and so are 
men.’ And, in the second place, from those texts which 
declare difference: ‘He who, one, eternal, intelligent, fulfils 
the desires of many non-eternal intelligent beings’"'^'; ‘There 
are two unborn, one knowhng, the other not knowing ; one 
strong, the other weak’““-; ‘Being the cause of their connex¬ 
ion with him, through the qualities of action and the qualities 
of the Self, he is seen as another’““^; ‘The Lord of nature 
and the souls, the ruler of the qualities, the cause of the 

C/u/i. Up:u, VI. Chch. Upa., U. 5. 13. 

Brihad. Upa., Ill, 7. 23. Sveia. Upa., I. 9. 

Ibid., [I. 5. 19. Ibid., V. 12. 
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bondage, the existence and the release of the ; 

‘He is the cause, the lord of the lords of the organs ’; 
‘One of the two eats the sweet fruit, without eating the 
other looks on’^®^''; ‘He who dwelling in the Self ; 
‘Embraced by the intelligent Self he knows nothing that 
is without, nothing that is within’‘ Mounted by the 
intelligent Self he goes groaning’^®'®; ‘Having known him 
he passes beyond death’‘"■®. On the ground of these two 
sets of passages the individual and the highest Self must 
needs be assumed to stand in the bheddbheda relation. 
And texts such as ‘He knows Brahman’^°'k which teach 
that in the state of Release the individual soul enters 
into Brahman itself; and again texts such as ‘But when 
the Self has become all for him, whereby should he 
see another’^®"", which forbid us to view, in the state of 
Release, the Lord as something different (from the 
individual soul), show that non-difference is essential 
(while difference is merely anplidkika). 

“But, an objection is raised, the text ‘He reaches all 
desires together in the wise Brahman,’ in using the word 
‘together’ shows that e\ en in the state of Release the 
soul is different from )brahman, and the same view is 
expressed in two of the Saims, v/P., IV. 4. 17 ; and IV. 4. 
21 {Jagadvydpdra vai'jani prakaranddasaunihitatvdchcha 
and B/ido'aindtrasdmya linyrdchcha). This is not so, 
we reply; for the text, ‘There is no other seer but 
he’’®''' and many similar texts distinctly negative 
all plurality in the .Sell. The Taittinya text quoted 
by you means that the man reaches Brahman with 
all desires, i.e., Brahman comprising within itself all 
objects of desire; if it were understood differently, it 
would follow that Brahman holds a subordinate position 
only. And if the Sutra IV. 4. 17 meant that the released 
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soul is separate from Brahman, it would follow that it is 
deficient in lordly power; and if this were so 
the Sutra would be in conflict with other Sutras such 
as IV. 4. 1 [Sampadydvirbhavassvena sabddt). For 

these reasons, non-difference is the essential condition ; 
while the distinction of the souls from Brahman 
and from each other is due to their limiting adjuncts, 
i.e., the internal organ, the sense organs, and the 
body. Brahman indeed is without parts and omnipresent; 
but through its adjuncts it becomes capable of division 
just as ether is divided by jars and the like. Nor must it 
be said that this leads to a reprehensible mutual depen¬ 
dence—Brahman in so far as divided entering into conjunc¬ 
tion with its adjuncts, and again the division in Brahman 
being caused by its conjunction with its adjuncts; for these 
adjuncts and Brahman’s connection with them are due to 
action {karma), and the stream of action is without a 
beginning. The limiting adjuncts to which a soul is joined 
spring from the soul as connected with previous works, 
and work again springs from the soul as joined to its 
adjuncts; and as this connection with works and adjuncts is 
without a beginning in time, no fault can be found with our 
theory. The non-difference of the souls from each other and 
Brahman is thus essential, while their difference is due to 
the upddhis. These npddhis, on the other hand, are at the 
same time essentially non-distinct and essentially distinct 
from each other and Brahman; for there are no other 
upddhis (to account for their distinction if non-essential), 
and if we admitted such, we should again have to assume 
further upddhis, and so on in infinitum. We therefore 
hold that the npddhis are produced, in accordance with the 
actions of the individual souls, as essentially non-different 
and different from Brahman. 

“To this bheddbfmda view the Purvapakshin now objects 
on the following grounds :—The whole aggregate of Vedanta 
texts aims at enjoining meditation on a non-dual Brahman 
whose essence is reality, intelligence and bliss, and thus 
sets forth the view of non-difference ; while, on the other 
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hand, the karma-s,tc\iioi\ of the Veda, and likewise perception 
and the other means of knowledge, intimate the view of 
the difference of things. Now, as difference and non¬ 
difference are contradictory, and as the view of difference 
may be accounted for as resting on beginningless Nescience, 
we conclude that uni^ersal non-difference is what is 
real. The tenet that difference and non-difference are 
not contradictory because both are provided by our con¬ 
sciousness, cannot be upheld. If one thing has different 
characteristics from another there is distinction {bJiMd ); of 
the two the contrary condition of things constitutes non¬ 
distinction {abheda ); who in his senses then would maintain 
that these two—suchness and non-suchness—can be found 
together? You have maintained that non-difference belongs 
to a thing viewed as cause and genus, and difference to the 
same viewed as effect and individual; and that, owing to 
this two-fold aspect of things, non-difference and difference 
are not irreconcilable. But that this view also is untenable, 
a presentation of the question in definite alternatives will 
show. Do you mean to say that the difference lies in one 
aspect of things and the non-difference in the other? or that 
difference and non-difference belong to the thing possessing 
two aspects? On the former alternative the difference 
belongs to the individual and the non-difference to the 
genus; and this implies that there is no one thing with a 
double aspect. And should you say that the genus and 
the individual together constitute one thing only, you aban¬ 
don the view that it i.s difference of aspect which takes 
away the contradictorine.-s of difference and non-difference. 
We have moreover remarked already that difference in 
characteristics and its opposite are absolutely contra¬ 
dictory. On the second alternative we have two aspects 
of different kinds and an unknown thing supposed to 
be the substrate of those aspects; but this assumption 
of a triad of entities proves only their mutual difference 
of character, not their non-difference. Should you say 
that the non-contradictoriness of two aspects constitutes 
simultaneous difference and non-difference in the thing 
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which is their substrate, we ask in return—How can two 
aspects which have a thing for their substrate, and thus are 
different from the thing, introduced into that thing a com¬ 
bination of two contradictory attributes {viz., difference 
and non-difference)? And much less even are they able 
to do so if they are viewed as non-different from the thing 
which is their substrate. If, moreover, the two aspects on 
the one hand, and the thing they inhere on the other, be 
admitted to be distinct entities, there will be required a 
further factor to bring about their difference and non- 
difference, ami we shall thus be led into a in regressns in 
infinitum. Nor is it a fact that the idea of a thing in¬ 
clusive of its generic character bears the character of unity, 
in the same way as the admittedly uniform idea of an 
individual; for wherever a state of consciousness expresses 
itself in the form ‘ this is such and such ’ it implies the 
distinction of an attribute or mode, and that to which the 
attribute or miHe belongs. In the case under discussion, 
the genus constitutes the mode, and the individual that to 
which the mode belongs; the idea does not therefore possess 
the character of unity. 

“For these very reasons the individual soul cannot 
stand to Brahman in the bhedabheda relation. And as the 
view of non-difference is founded on Scripture, we assume 
that the view of difference rests on beginningless Nescience. 
But on this view want of knowledge and all the imperfections 
springing therefrom, such as birth, death, etc., would cling 
to Brahman itself, and this would contradict scriptural 
texts such as ‘He who is all-knowing’ ‘That Self free 
from all evil’d®-'^ Not so, we reply. For all those imper¬ 
fections we consider to be unreal. On your view, on 
the other hand, which admits nothing but Brahman and 
its limiting adjuncts, all the imperfections which spring 
from contact with those adjuncts must really belong to 
Brahman. For as Brahman is without parts, indivisible, 
the upadhis cannot divide or split it so as to connect them¬ 
selves with a part only ; but necessarily connect themselves 
Mund. Upa., I. 1. 9. Chch. Upa., VIII. 1. 5. 
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with Brahman itself and produce their effects on it. 
Here the following explanation may possibly be attempted. 
Brahman determined by an iipadhi constitutes the individual 
soul. This soul is of atomic size since what determines 
it, viz., the internal organ is itself of atomic size; and 
the limitation itself is without beginning. All the imper¬ 
fections therefore connect themselves only with that special 
place that is determined by the 7ipadhi, and do not affect 
the highest Brahman which is not limited by the upadhi. 
In reply to this we ask—Do you mean to say that what 
constitutes the atomic individual soul is a part of Brahman 
which is limited and cut off by the limiting adjunct; or 
some particular part of Brahman to which, without thereby 
being divided of, is connected with an atomic upadhi-, or 
Brahman in its totalitv as connected with an upadhi-, or 
some other intelligent being connected with an upadhi, or 
finally the upadhi itself? The first alternative is not pos¬ 
sible, because Brahman cannot be divided; it would moreover 
imply that the individual soul has a beginning, for division 
means the making of one thing into two. On the second 
alternative it would follow that as a part of Brahman would 
be connected with the upadhi, all the imperfections due to 
the upadhis would adhere to that part. And further, if 
the upadhi would not possess the power of attracting to 
itself the particular part of Brahman with which it is con¬ 
nected, it would follow that when the jipadhi moves the 
part with which it is connected would constantly change; 
in other words, bondage and release would take place at 
every moment. If, on the contrary, the upadhi possessed 
the power of attraction, the whole Brahman—as not being 
capable of division—would be attracted and move with the 
upadhi. And should it be said that what is all-pervading 
and without parts cannot be attracted and moved, welt then 
the upadhi only moves, and we are again met by the diffi¬ 
culties stated above. Moreover, if all the upadhis were 
connected with the parts of Brahman viewed as one and 
undivided, all individual souls, being nothing but parts of 
Brahman, would be considered as non-distinct. And should 
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it be said that they are not thus cognized as one because 
they are constituted by different parts of Brahman, it would 
follow that as soon as the upadhi of one individual soul 
is moving, the identity of that soul would be lost (for it 
would, in successive moments, be constituted by different 
parts of Brahman). On the third alternative (the whole of) 
Brahman itself being connected with the iipadhi enters into 
the condition of the individual soul, and there remains no 
non-conditioned Brahman. And, moreover, the soul in all 
bodies will then be one only. On the fourth alternative the 
individual soul is something altogether different from Brah¬ 
man and the difference of the soul from Brahman thus 
ceases to depend on the upadhis of Brahman, And the fifth 
alternative means the embracing of the view of the Charvaka 
(who makes no distinction between soul and matter).” 

Ramanuja reverts to this topic of Bhedabheda once 
again when he comments on II. 2. 31 {Naikasmhinasam- 
bhavat). As is well known, he considers under this 
Sutra the Jaina theory of the Saplabhangi nydya, with 
whose help, he says, the Jainas prove that all things— 
which they declare to consist of substance [dravya and 
parydya) (particular states of substances)—to be existing, 
one and permanent in so far as they are substances, 
and the opposite in so far as they are parydyas. As 
the particular states of substances are of the nature 
of Being as well as Non-Being, they manage to prove 
existence, non-existence and so on. “With regard to 
this,” he says, “the Sutra (II. 2. 31) remarks that no 
such proof is possible, ‘Not so, on account of the impos¬ 
sibility in one’ ; i.e., because contradictory attributes 

such as existence and non-existence cannot at the same 
time belong to one thing, not any more than light and 
darkness. As a substance and particular states qualifying 
it—and (by the Jainas) called parydya —are different 
things {paddrtha), one substance cannot be connected 
with opposite attributes. It is thus not possible that 

George 'I'hibaut, Veddtita-Siitras with the Commentary by 
Ramanuja, 189-196. 
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a substance qualified l)y one particular state, such as 
existence, should at the same time be qualified by the 
opposite state, i.e., non-existence. The non-permanency, 
further, of a substance consists in its being the abode 
of those particular states which are called origination 
and destruction; how then should permanency, which is 
of an opposite nature, reside in the substance at the 
same time ? Difiference {bhinnatva) again consists in 
things being the abodes of contradictory attributes ; 
non-difference, which is the opposite of this, cannot 
hence possibly reside in the same things which are the 
abode of difference ; not any more the generic character 
of a horse and that of a buffalo can belong to one animal.” 
This matter, Ramanuja adds, he has already explained 
at length under I. 1. I {A/hdtd Brahmajlgndsd) when 
refuting the B/ieddbheda theory.^"-’ 

Sankara’s (!>iticism of Bhedabheda. 

We now turn to the criticism offered from the 
Advaita standpoint. We have, ere this, referred to the 
Bhdmati's comment on Svdms I. 4. 20 {Pratigndsiddheflinga- 
mdsmaraihyah) and I. 4. 21 {Ulkramishyata Poambhdvd- 
dityaudulomi/B and pointed out how the theories of 
Bhedabhedavdda and Sa ^.yabkedavdda have been traced to 
them by its author. Sankara in commenting on these two 
Sutras and on 1.4. 22 (Avast/dteriti kdsakritsnah) which 
follows them, rejects definitely the first two views pro¬ 
pounded in them and attaches himself to the third. ” Of 
these three opinions,” he says, “we conclude that the 
one held by Ka,fekritsna accords with Scripture, because 
he agrees with what all the Vedanta texts (so, for instance, 
the passage ‘ That art thou ’) aim at inculcating. Only 
on the opinion of Kasakritsna, immortality can be 
viewed as the result of ihe knowledge of the soul ; while 
it would be impossible to hold the same view if the 
soul were a modification (product) of the Self and as such 
liable to lose its existence by being merged in its causal 
substance. For the same reason, name and form cannot 
Ibid., 516-518. 
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abide in the soul (as was above attempted to prove by 
means of the simile of the rivers), but abide in the limiting 
adjunct and are ascribed to the soul itself in a figurative 
sense only. For the same reason the origin of the souls 
from the highest Self of which Scripture speaks in some 
places as analogous to the issuing of sparks from the fire, 
must be viewed as based on the limiting adjuncts of the 
soul. The reierence here is to the BhMablieda view, 
which is thus rejected by him. It is for this reason that 
Sankara interprets I. 4. 20 in the manner he does. 
“ Asmarathya,” he says, “ although meaning to say that 
the soul is not (absolutely) different from the highest Self, 
yet intimates by the expression, ‘On account of the fulfil¬ 
ment of the pi-ornise ’—which declares a certain mutual 
dependence—that there does exist a certain relation of 
cause and effect between the highest Self and the 
individual soul (f.<?., not on the relation of absolute 
identity).” His disposal of the Satyabhedavada of 
Auclulomi is equally clear. “The opinion of Audulomi, ” 
he says, “ again clearly implies that the difference and 
non-difference cf the two depend on difference of condition 
{i.c., upon the state of emancipation and its absence). ” 
Commenting on the words ” Because the soul when it will 
depart is such." {Ufkmmishya^a evambhdvdt, etc.), he adds 
that ” the statcnnent as to the non-difference of the soul 
and the Self (implied in the declaration that the Great 
Being rises, etc )^‘’-® is possible, because the soul when— 
after having purified itself by knowledge and so on—it 
will depart from the body, is capable of becoming one with 
the highest Self. ” He winds up by observing that “ the 
individual soul and the highest Self differ in name only, 
it being a settled matter that perfect knowledge has for its 
object the absolute oneness of the two; it is senseless to 
insist (as some do) on a plurality of Selfs, and to maintain 

lois -pjjg Brihaddranyaka text which declares that the Great 
Being which is to be seen arises from out of these elements ; “Rising 
from out of these elements he vanishes again after them. When he 
has departed there is no more knowledge.” 
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that the individual soul is different from the highest 
Self and the highest Self from the individual soul. For 
the Self is indeed called by many different names, but 
it is one only. Nor does the passage ‘ He who knows 
Brahman which is real, knowledge, infinite, as hidden in 
the cave’‘“'® refer to some one cave (different from the 
abode of the individual soul). And that nobody else but 
Brahman is hidden in the cave we know from a subsequent 
passage, viz,, ‘Having sent forth he entered into it,’ 
according to which the Creator only entered into the 
created beings. Those who insist on the distinction of 
the individual and the highest Self oppose themselves to the 
true sense of the Vedanta texts, stand thereby in the way 
of perfect knowledge, which is the door to perfect beatitude 
and groundlessly assume release to be something effected 
and therefore non-eternal (while release, as often remarked, 
is eternal, it being in fact not different from the eternally 
unchanging Brahman). And (if they attempt to show that 
mbksha, although effected, is eternal) they involve them¬ 
selves in a conflict with sound logic.” 

In commenting on ILL 13 {Bkoktrapatteravib/idgas- 
chet sydllbkavat), Sankara answers the objection whether 
non-duality which has been made out by a connected inter¬ 
pretation of Vedic texts can be held to be proved false by 
pratyaksha, etc., i.e., by sensuous perception, empirical 
inference and the like which reveal a distinction between 
the perceiver and the things perceived. He poses the 
question in this telling fashion: 

” Another objection, based on reasoning, is raised 
against the doctrine of Brahman being the cause of the 
world. Although Scripture is authoritative with regard 
to its own special subject-matter (as, for instance, the 
causality of Brahman), still it may have to be taken in a 
secondary sense in those cases where the subject-matter 
is taken out of its own grasp by other means of right 
knowledge; just as manlras and arthavddas have occasionally 

Taitt. Upa., II. 1. 

Ibid., II. 6. 
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to be explained in a secondary sense (when the primary, 
literal sense is rendered impossible by other means of 
right knowledge). Analogously reasoning is to be 
considered invalid outside its legitimate sphere; so, 
for instance, in the case of religious duty and its 
opposites. Hence Scripture cannot be acknowledged to 
refute what is settled by other means of right knowledge. 
And if you ask, ‘ Where does Scripture oppose itself to 
what is thus established’ we give you the following 
instance. The distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoy¬ 
ment is well known from oi'dinary experience, the enjoyers 
being intelligent, embodied souls, while sound and the 
like are the objects of enjoyment. Devadatta, for instance, 
is an enjoyer, the dish (which he eats) an object of enjoy¬ 
ment. The distinction of the two would be reduced to 
non-existence if the enjoyer passed over into the object of 
enjoyment, and vice versa. Now this passing over of one 
thing into anotlrer would actually result from the doctrine 
of the world being non-different from Brahman. But the 
sublation of a v.'ell-established distinction is objectionable, 
not only with regard to the present time when that distinc¬ 
tion is observed to exist, but also with regard to the past 
and the future, for which it is inferred. The doctrine of 
Brahman’s causality must therefore be abandoned, as it 
would lead to the sublation of the well-established distinc¬ 
tion of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment.” 

To this objection he replies, ” It may exist as an 
ordinary experience.” He then says :—” To the preceding 
objection we reply, “It may exist as an ordinary experience. 
Even on our philosophic view the distinction may exist, 
as ordinary experience furnishes us with analogous in¬ 
stances. We see, for instance, that waves, foam, bubbles, 
and other modifications of the sea, although they really 
are not different from the sea water, exist, sometimes 
in the state of mutual separation, sometimes in the state 
of conjunction, and etc. From the fact of their being non- 
different from the sea water, it does not allow that they 
pass over into each other ; and, again, although they do 
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not pass over into each other, still they are not different 
from the sea. So it is the case under discussion also. 
The enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment do not pass 
over into each other, and yet they are not different from 
the highest Brahman. And although the enjoyer is not 
really an effect of Brahman, since the modified creator 
himself, in so far as he enters into the effect, is called the 
enjoyer (according to die passage, ‘ Having created he 
entered into it ’ stid after Brahman has entered into its 
effects it passes into a state of distinction, in consequence 
of the effect acting a> a limiting adjunct; just as the 
universal ether is divided by its contact with jars and 
other limiting adjuncts. The conclusion is, that the 
distinction of enjoyers and the objects of enjoyment is 
possible, although both are non-different from Brahman, 
their highest cause as analogous instances of the sea and 
its waves demonstrates.” 

Between the perceiver and the things perceived, there 
is thus really no distinction as in the case of the ocean 
in connection with which we perceive both duality and 
non-duality. In the foi m of waves, it is dual and as a body 
of water, it is non-dual. Only, he suggests, these opposites, 
duality and non-duality, cannot co-exist in that thing which 
does not altogether admit of even a distinction of aspects 
and is absolutely one Therefore, he argues, when it is 
possible to distinguish :wo aspects—non-dual as Brahman, 
and dual as differentiated into the perceiver and the 
objects of perception—the Vedic doctrine cannot be dis¬ 
puted because it is opposed to our perception of duality. 
Here, it will be seen, while duality of aspects is conceded, 
the co-existence of opposites in a thing which does not 
admit of even a distinc tion of aspects and is absolutely one, 
is opposed. 

Again, in commenting on the next following Sutras 
II. 1. 14 to II. ]. 20, Tadananyatvamarambhana sabdd- 
dibhyah to Yathdc/iaprdmdih, Sankara first considers the 
question: Is this non-duality in duality absolutely real or only 
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apparently so ? The prinm facie view is that it is absolutely 
real ; for it never proves false in the case of Brahman any 
more than in the case of the ocean. The Siddhanta is 
established that there is neither duality nor the comming¬ 
ling of duality with non-duality. The refutation contained 
in II. 1. 13, Bhbktrapatt&ravibhdgaschetsydllokavat^ was, 
says Sankara, set forth on the condition of the practical 
distinction of enjoyers and objects of enjoyment being 
acknowledged. In reality, however, that distinction, he 
remarks, does not exist because there is understood to be 
non-difference (f.r., identity) of cause and effect. The 
effect is this manifold world consisting of ether and so on ; 
the cause is the highest Brahman. Of the effect it is 
understood that in reality it is non-different from the cause, 
i.e., has no existence apart from the cause. How so 
“On account of the scriptural word ‘ origin ’ and others.” 
The word ‘ origin ’ is used in connection with a simile 
in a passage undertaking to show how, through the know¬ 
ledge of one thing, everything is known, as in the 
Chchdndbgya text’^^*: “ As, my dear, by one clod of clay 
all that is made of clay is known, the modification the 
effect, the thing made of clay) being a name merely which 
has its origin in speech, while the truth is that it is clay 
merely” etc. The meaning of this passage is that, if 

there is known a lump of clay which really and truly is 
nothing but clay, there are known thereby likewise all 
things made of day such as jars, dishes, pails, and so on, 
all of which agree in having clay for their true nature. 
For these modifications or effects are names only, exist 
through or originate from speech only, while in reality 
there exists no such thing as a modification. In so far 
as they are names—individual effects distinguished by 
names—they are untrue; in so far as they are clay, they 
are true. This parallel instance is given with reference 
to Brahman; applying the phrase “ having its origin in 
speech” to the case illustrated by the instance quoted, 
we understand that the entire body of effects has no 
Chck. Upa., VI. 1. 4. 
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existence apart from Brahman. Later on, again, the text, 
after having declared that fire, water and earth are the 
effects of Brahman, maintains that the effects of these three 
elements have no existence apart from them, “ Thus has 
vanished the specific nature of laurning fire, the modifi¬ 
cation being a mere name which has its origin in speech, 
while only the three colours are what is true.”^®'*’' Other 
sacred texts also whose imrport it is to intimate the unity 
of the Self are to be quoted here, says Sanka.ra, in accord¬ 
ance with the words ' and others ” of the .S'-w/ra;. Such 
texts are “ In that all this has its Self; it is the True, it is 
the Self; Thou art that “ This everything, all that is 

Self “Brahman al(>ne is all this “The Self is all 

this “ There is in it no diversity.”^®"® On any other 

assumption it would not be possible to maintain that by the 
knowledge of one thing everything becomes known, as the 
text quoted above declares. We therefore must adopt, 
adds Sankara, the following view. In the same way as 
those parts of ethereal space which are limited by jars and 
water pots are not really different from the universal 
ethereal space, and as the water of a mirage is not really 
different from the surface of the salty steppe—for the 
nature of that water is that it is seen in one moment and 
has vanished in the next, and moreover, it is not to be 
perceived by its own ir.ture, /.<?., apart from the surface of 
the desert—so, this manifold world, with its objects of 
enjoyment, enjoyers and so on, has no existence apart from 
Brahman. 

But, says Sankara, it might be objected that Brahman 
has in itself elements of manifoldness. As the tree has 
many branches, so Brahman possesses many powers and 
energies dependent on those powers. Unity and manifold¬ 
ness are, therefore, both true. Thus, a tree considered 
by itself is one, but st is manifold if viewed as having 
branches ; so the sea in itself is one, but manifold as 

Chch. Upa., VI. 4, 1. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7. 

Brihad. Upa.. II. 4. 6 


Maud. 

Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2. 
Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 25. 
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having waves and foam; so the clay in itself is one, 
but manifold if viewed with regard to the jars and 
dishes made of it. On this assumption the process of 
final release resulting from right knowledge may be 
established in connection with the element of unity (in 
Brahman) while the two processes of common worldly 
activity and of activity according to the Veda, which depend 
on the Karmakmula, may be established in connection with 
the element irf manifoldness. And with this view the 
parallel instances of clay, etc., agree very well. This 
theory, Sankara remarks, is untenable because in the 
instance—quoted in the Upanishad—the phrase “ as clay 
they are true ” asserts the cause only to be true while the 
phrase “ having its origin in speech ” declares the unreality 
of all effects. But, it may be said, he adds, that Scripture 
itself, by quoting the parallel instances of clay and so on, 
declares itself in favour of a Brahman capable of modifica¬ 
tion ; for we know from experience that clay and similar 
things do undergo modifications. This objection, Sankara 
remarks, is without force, because a number of scriptural 
passages by denying all modifications of Brahman, teach it 
to be absolutely changeless [i-utasi/m). Such passages are, 
“ This great unborn Self, undecaying, undying, immortal, 
fearless, is indeed Brahman”^®"'^; “ That Self is to be de¬ 
scribed by No, no ” “It is neither coarse nor fine”.'-®'“ 
For to the one Brahman the two qualities of being subject 
to modification and of being free from it cannot both be 
ascribed. And if you say, “ Why should they not be both 
predicated of Brahman (the former during the time of the 
subsistence of the world, the latter during the period of 
reabsorption) just as rest and motion may be predicated (of 
one body at different times) ? ” Sankara answers that the 
qualification “absolutely” (/&M<!7..Nv'//fl:) predicates this. For 
the changeless Brahman cannot be the substratum of varying 
attributes. And that, on account of the negation of all 

Brihad. UlHi., IV. 4. 25. 

Ibid., III. !). 26. 

Ibid., III. 8. 8. 
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attributes, Brahman really is eternal and changeless has 
already been demonstratedd®^^ 

It has been remarked that Sankara is much more 
emphatic in his rejection of the BhMdbheda in his commen¬ 
tary on the Brihaddrmiyaka Upanishad, which, indeed, has 
been claimed in certain quarters as one continuous protest 
against it. In commenting on Byihaddranyaka Upanishad, 
V. 1. 1. {Om purnamodah purnamidav!, etc.), Sankara 
criticises the Bheddbhhla view. First, he remarks that 
Brahman is infinite, all-pervading, like the ether, without 
a break, and unconditionvid. So also, he says, is this con¬ 
ditioned Brahman manifesting through name and form and 
coming within the scope ot relativity (of the universe), infinite 
or all-pervading indeed in its real form as the Supreme Self, 
not in its differentiated finni circumscribed by the limiting 
adjuncts. This differentiated Brahman, the effect, proceeds 
from the infinite, or Brahman as cause. Although it 
emanates as an effect, it does not give up its nature, infini¬ 
tude, the state of the Supreme Self—it emanates as but the 
infinite. Taking the infinitude of the infinite, or Brahman 
as effect, that is, attaining perfect unity with its own nature 
by removing through knowledge its apparent otherness 
that is created by ignorance, through contact with limiting 
adjuncts, the elements, it remains as the unconditioned 
infinite Brahman alone, vfithout interior or exterior, the 
homogeneous Pure Intelligence. Next, Sankara reiterates 
that what has been said before, viz., “ This (Self) was indeed 
Brahman in the beginning. It knew only Itself. Therefore 
it became all” (I. 4. 10) is the explanation of this 
mantra. He suggests thar ‘ Brahman ’ in that sentence is 
the same as ‘ That is infinite ’ ; and ‘ This is infinite’ means 
‘ This (universe) was indeed Brahman in the beginning ’ 
and he quotes another Sruli text in support, “ Whatever is 
here is there and whatever is there is here.”^®^ ’ He adds 
that Brahman, which is the theme of all the Upanishads, is 

See George 'I’iiibHut, Vcitanla-Suh as wUh the Commetitary 
by Sankardcharya, Part I, Sutras II. 11-24, pp. 320-347. 

Katha. Upa., IV. 10. 
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described in this mantra to introduce what follows ; for 
certain aids, to be mentioned immediately thereafter, viz.^ 
Om, self-restraint, charity and compassion, have to be 
enjoined as steps to the knowledge of Brahman—aids, that, 
occurring in this supplementary portion, form part of all 
meditations. It is at this point, he takes up the other point 
of view represented by the BJiMabhMa and criticises it. 
First, he enunciates the position thus ; 

“ Some^®'^ explain the mantra thus : From the infinite 
cause the infinite effect is manifested. The manifested 
effect is also infinite or real at the present moment, even in 
its dvaita form. Again, at the moment of dissolution, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite effect into itself, the 
infinite, causal form alone remains. Thus in all the three 
stages of origin, continuance and dissolution, the cause and 
the effect are infinite. It is just one infinity spoken of as 
divided into cause and effect. Thus the same Brahman 
is both dvaita and advaita (Dvailddvaitdhnakamekam 
Brahma). For instance, an ocean consists of water, waves, 
foam, bubbles, etc. As the water is real, so also are its 
effects, the waves, foam, bubbles, etc.—which appear and 
disappear, but are a part and parcel of the ocean itself—■ 
real in the true sense of the word. Similarly the entire 
dvaita universe, corresponding to the waves, etc., on the 
water, is absolutely real, while the Parabrahman stands 
for the ocean water. If the universe is thus real, the 
karmakdnda portion of the Vedas is also valid. If, however, 
the dvaita world is but apparently so—if it be a creation of 
Avidya, false like a mirage and is in reality the one without 
a second, then karmakdnda portion, having nothing to work 
upon, becomes invalid. This would only mean a conflict, 
for one portion of the Vedas, viz., the Upanishads, would 
be valid, since they deal with the Reality, the one without 
a second, but the karmakdnda would be invalid, since it 
deals with dvaita, which is unreal. To avoid this conflict. 


1044 reference here is said to be to the view taken by the 
Bhartriprapancha. 
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the Sruti speaks of the reality of both cause and effect, like 
that of the ocean, in the mantra, ‘ That is infinite,’ etc. 

“ All this is wrong, for neither an exception nor an 
option—which are applicable to specified objects—is pos¬ 
sible with Brahman. It is not a well-considered view. 
Why ? Because an exception can be made with regard to 
some part of an action, where the general rule would other¬ 
wise apply. For example, in the dictum, ‘ Killing no animal 
except in sacrifices the killing of animals prohibited 
by the general rule, is allowed in a special case, viz., 
a sacrifice such as the Jydfishtdma. But that will not 
apply to Brahman, the Reality. You cannot establish 
Brahman, the one without a second, by the general rule, 
and then make an exception in one part of it; for 
it cannot have any part, simply because it is the one without 
a second. Similarly, an option also is inadmissible. For 
example, in the injunctions, ‘ One should use the vessel 
Shodasi in the Atiratra sacrifice ’, and ‘One should not use 
the vessel S/iddasi in the Atiratra sacrifice,’ an option is 
possible, as using or not using the vessel depends on a 
person’s choice. But with regard to Brahman, the Reality, 
there cannot be any option, about its being either dvaita or 
advaita, for the Self is not a matter depending on a person’s 
choice. Besides there is a contradiction involved in the 
same thing being both one and many. Therefore this is 
not, as we said, a well-considered view. 

“ Moreover, it contradicts the Sruti as well as reason. 
For instance, Sruti passages that describe Brahman as Pure 
Intelligence, homogeneous like a lump of salt, without a 
break, devoid of such differences as prior or posterior, 
interior or exterior, including the external and internal, 
birthless, ‘ Not this, not this,’ neither gross nor minute, 
not short, undecaying, fearless and immortal—passages 
that are definite in their import and leave no room 
for doubt or mistake—would all be thrown overboard as 
mere trash. Similarly, it would clash with reason, for a 
thing that has parts, is made up of many things and has 
Chch. Upa., VIII. ir,. 1. 
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activity, cannot be eternal; whereas the eternity of the Self 
is inferred from remembrance, etc.—which will be contra¬ 
dicted if the Self be transitory. Your own assumption 
too will be useless, for if the Self be transitory, the karma- 
kdnda portion of the Vedas will clearly be useless, since it 
will mean that a man will be getting the reward for some¬ 
thing he has not done, and be deprived of the reward for 
what he has actually done.” 

Meeting here the possible objection that there are the 
illustrations of the ocean, etc., to show the dvaitddvaita of 
Brahman, and that, therefore, one cannot say that the 
same thing cannot be both one and many, Sankara replies : 
Not so, for they refer to something quite different. 
We have said that dvaita and advaita are contradictory 
only when applied to the Self, which is eternal and 
without parts, but not to effects, which have parts. 
Therefore your view is untenable as it contradicts the 
Sruti, the Smriti and reason. Rather than accept this, 
it is better to abandon the Upanishads. Besides, your view 
is not in accordance with the Scriptures, for such a Brah¬ 
man is not fit for meditation. A Brahman that is teeming 
with differences, comprising thousands of evils in the 
shape of births, deaths, etc., has parts like an ocean, 
a forest and so forth, and is heterogeneous, has never 
been presented by the Srutis either as an object of 
meditation or as a truth to be realized. Rather they 
teach Its being Pure Intelligence ; also, ‘ It should be 
realized in one form only ’ (IV. 4. 20). There is also 
the censure cn seeing it as multiple: ‘ He goes from 

death to death who sees difference, as it were, in it ’ 
(IV. 4. 19; Ka. IV. 10). What is deprecated by the 
Srutis is not to be practised ; and that which is not 
practised (as being forbidden) cannot be the import of 
the Scriptures. Since the multiple aspect of Brahman, 
in which it is regarded as heterogeneous and manifold, 
is condemned, it is not to be sought after with a view 
to realization; hence it cannot be the import of the 
Scriptures. But the homogeneity of Brahman is what is to 
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be sought after, and is therefore good, and for that reason 
it ought to be the import of the Scriptures. 

“You said that one part of the Vedas would be invalid 
in the sphere of Karviakanda because of the absence of 
the dvaiia world, while another part would be valid in 
the realm of advaita. This is wrong, for the Scriptures seek 
to instruct merely according to existing circumstances. 
They do not teach a man, as soon as he is born, either 
the dvaiia or the advaita of existence, and then instruct him 
about rites or the knowledge of Brahman. Nor is dvaiia 
required to be taught; it is understood by everyone as 
soon as he is born; and nobody thinks from the very 
outset that dvaiia is false, in which case the Scriptures 
would first have to teach the reality of the dvaiia world and 
then establish their own validity. (The unreality of the 
universe is no bar to the validity of the Scriptures), for 
even the disciples of those who deny the Vedas (and do 
not believe in the objective universe)^"'*" would not hesitate 
to accept the authority of their Scriptures when they are 
directed (to do something helpful in accordance with them) 
by their teachers. Therelore the Scriptures, taking the 
dvaiia world as it is—created by Avidya and natural to 
everybody—first advise the performance of rites calculated 
to achieve the desired ends, to those who are possessed of 
that natural ignorance and defects such as attachment and 
aversion, afterwards, when they see the well-known evils of 
actions, their factors and their results, and wish to attain 
their real state of aloofness, which is the opposite of dvaiia, 
the Scriptures teach them, as a means to it, the knowledge 
of Brahman, consisting in tlie realization of the advaiia of the 
Self. So when they have attained that result—their real state 
of aloofness, their interest in the validity of the Scriptures 
ceases. And in the absence of that, the Scriptures too 
just cease to be Scriptures to them. Hence the Scriptures 
having similarly fulfilled their mission with regard to 
every person, there is not ihe least chance of a conflict 

The reference here is said to be to certain Schools of 
Buddhism. 
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with them; for such dvaita differences as Scripture, 
disciple and discipline terminate with the knowledge of 
advaita. If any of these survived the others, there 
might be a conflict with regard to it. But since Scripture, 
disciple and discipline are interdependent, not one of them 
survives the rest; and when all dvaita is over, and only 
advaita, the one without a second, the Good, alone stands, 
with whom is conflict apprehended ? Hence also there is 
no non-contradiction either. 

“ Even taking your position for granted, we have to 
say that it is useless, for even if Brahman be both one 
and many, there will be the same conflict with the 
Scriptures. That is to say, supposing we admit that the 
same Brahman has both forms of dvaitadvaita like the 
ocean, etc., and that there is no other thing, even then we 
cannot escape.* the charge of a conflict with the Scriptures 
that you have levelled against us. How For one and 
the Parabrahman has both forms of dvaita and advaita 
and plurality ; being beyond grief, delusion, etc., it would 
not seek instruction; nor would the teacher be different 
from Brahman, for you have admitted the same Brahman 
to be both one and many. If you say, since the dvaita 
world is manifold, one can teach another, and it will not be 
instruction imparted to or by Brahman, we reply that you 
contradict your own statement that Brahman in its two-fold 
aspect of dvaita and advaita is one and the same, and that 
there is nothing else. Since that world of dvaita in which 
one teaches another is one thing, and advaita is of course 
another thing, your e.xample of the ocean is inappropriate. 
Nor can we presume that Brahman, if it is one conscious¬ 
ness, as the ocean is one mass of water, will either receive 
instruction from, or instruct, anyone else. If Devadatta is 
both dvaita and advaita consisting of the hands, etc., it is 
absurd to think that between his tongue and ear—both parts 
of him—the tongue will instruct and the ear only receives 
the instruction, while Devadatta himself will neither 
instruct nor receive any instruction, for he has only one 
consciousness, as the ocean is made up of the same volume 
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of water. Therefore such an assumption will clash with 
the Sruti and reason, and frustrate your own object. Hence 
our interpretation of the mantra, ‘ That is infinite,’ etc., 
is the correct one.”^"’’' 

Sripati’s View of Bhedabheda. 

We may now turn to Sripati to see how he interprets 
the self-same which Ramanuja and others have inter¬ 

preted as suggesting the rejection by the Sutrakara of 
both the Sapiab/tangi and Bl/eddbheda doctrines. Sripati 
includes under likasminnasainbhavddhikaranam the follow¬ 
ing five Sutras : Naikasminnasambkavdt ; Evanchdtmd- 
kartsnyam ; 8ardrdndm chdnavasthita parividnatvdt ; 
Nachaparydyddapycivirddhd vikdrddibhyah ; Antyavast/iites- 
chbhhayauityatvddavi&eshah. Sankara, Bhaskara, Rama¬ 
nuja, Srikantha, Anandatirtha, Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
Vignanabhikshu do not mention the Sutra, Sarlrdndm chd- 
vavasthita parimdnatvdl. For what purpose did Sripati 
include this particular Sutra in this Adhikarana ? In 
Naikasminnasambhavdt, Sripati rejects the simultaneous 
existence and non-existence as enunciated in the Sapta- 
bhanginydya. Since he says the changes are evidenced 
in a really existing thing {vastti) which is subject to vikdra 
or change of form at different times, the different forms 
are seen to be admitted but not their simultaneous exist¬ 
ence and non-existence. The Sutra disproves, according 

See Bn/iaddra/tyaka VpanisJiad, V. .1, Swami Madhavananda’s 
Edition, pp. 801-813. 

It may be useful to state that the introduction of a new 
Siitra like this by Sripati whicli does not appear in the texts of other 
Bhashyakaras is not peculiar :o him. The Sutra entitled Fratigna 
virddhat (l. 1. 9) is peculiar to Ramanuja and Sripati while Ata cva 
cha sa Brahma (l. 2. 16) appears only in Ramanuja and not in 
Sankara, Anandatirtha and Sripati. Again, the Sutra entitled 
Drityatecha (ll. 1. 7) is peculiar to Anandatirtha, being omitted by 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Sripati. The same remark applies to the 
Sutras entitled Pratignanuparddhachcha (II. 4. 3). Similarly Yuktei- 
cha (II. 3. 19), Yathetamanivam cha (III. 1. 9) appear only in 
Anandatirtha. The entitled Pravruttescha (II. 2. 2) appears 

only in Anandatirtha and Sankara and not in Ramanuja and Sripati. 
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to Srlpati, the Jaina doctrine only but not the real 
existence of matter and its different forms of existence at 
different times. Matter {dravya) has two inevitable states 
of existence : its original and its altered conditions; for 
it is always subject to change. We have, therefore, to 
accept the existence of two states of matter, genesis 
(utpatli) ; destruction {vindsa) ; its altered condition 
{parindmavis'isha) and its eternality (nityatva). In the 
altered condition, matter is seen with its opposing 
characteristics. This is called bhinnatva. Its original 
condition [viparitam cha) is what is called abhimiatva. 
If it is asked how are these opposite states to be intimately 
united {samavaiti)^ the reply is that if at different times 
we admit and agree to the existence of bheda and abJidda 
{kdlabkedena bkedabkedmigt/cdre), then only such intimate 
union may occur, but not just as a horse {asva) and buffalo 
{makisha) being intimately united in one and the same 
animal at the same time, which is impossible. It is also 
observed in this world generally that things are classed 
differently. If it is asked, again, how Sivatmaka Para- 
brahman, who is one and all-pervading, is observed in the 
chelana and achetana worlds, which are of different 
characters, and still he pervades through these two in his 
all-knowing {Sarvagnatva) character, the reply is that 
with Parabrahman’s omnipotence, he is capable of exhibi¬ 
ting that he is all-one ; he is kshetra and ksketragiia also. 
Kshetra and kshetragna are naturally of the same undivided 
character {abhimmtvlpi). Naturally meditation on >Siva 
Parabrahman is the character {svabhdva) of jlva in 
trying to liberate himself from bondage and realize the 
eternal blissful all-glorious Parabrahman. Ultimately the 
Klta assumes the form of Bhramara through meditation 
{dhydna) and dhdraim, such realization being the gist of 
all Vedanta. But the doctrine of the Jaina School which 
attains the simultaneous appearance of matter in the 
changed condition and the unchanged condition involves 
really a serious contradiction and cannot be accepted. 
One thing, however, is a fact and that is that matter 
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allows of its existence i]\ different states at different times. 
But the Kshapanakas argue otherwise. Hence this Sutra 
rejects their argument. 

Propounding the next Sutra, Evanchdtmakartsnyam, 
Sripati says: “7;^ this ivay follows the 7ion-universality of 
the Atma.” Commenting on the Sutra, he says that 
the non-universality of the Atma is to be agreed. This 
amounts to saying that the /iva is to exist in a particular 
locality {pradHa). Then, it has to exhibit itself in bodies 
ol Sthulamd Suksh}nalorms]\is\. like ants, etc. {pipilikddi). 
Jlva, then, has both tiny little forms of existence and 
heavy body forms like elephants, etc. For it is stated 
that when the realizes Moksha, the sukshma form 

prevails and he attains to Paraloka. The next Sutra 
establishes these states of existence. Sarlrdndm chdnava- 
sthitaparimdnatvdt. Il is stated in the Sastras that flies 
(jftasaka) on account of their good deeds in one birth, are 
born as big elephants (gaja) in their next birth- It 
cannot then be said that the tiny little form of a fly could 
not be born with the huge body of an elephant. And 
conversely, a huge-bodied elephant as the result of its sinful 
deeds is said to assume the form of a fly in its next birth. 
And this cannot either be denied. So that, if these two 
conditions are accepted, the jlva is subject to these altered 
states of existence in these two forms. If this is objected 
to, the next Sutra afiirms their different states of existence : 
Na cha parydyddapyavirodhb vikdrddibhyah. This Sutra 
clearly proves these two states of existence, the contracted 
and expanded [sojikbcha and vikdsa) forms and their exist¬ 
ence cannot be objected to as contradictory, for we 
generally see the separate existence of the jlva in the 
forms of elephant, horse, son, daughter and fly {gaja, 
turaga, putra, putrikd and masakd). That the jlva enters 
into these forms can neither be denied nor contradicted. 
And it is also seen that jlvas exist with bodily forms 
{sdvayava) not in the forms of ghata and pata, both of 
which are subject to destruction in their assumed forms. 
If this opinion is contradicted, the next Sutra proves 
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such a state as existent ultimately as a constant factor ; 
Antyavasthitaschbbhaya nityatvddavUeshah. Of course; 
the jiva will, in its final existence, realize the Moksha state 
by parinduia and then assume a separate form of existence. 
These two forms of existence are inevitable until both 
attain their finality. None who are wise will refuse 
acceptance to this view and if any one denies it, he rejects 
the truth of the Sritlis. 

Thus it will be seen that Sripati tries to exculpate his 
position of bheddbheda from that of the Jaina system to 
which Ramanuja so plainly wants to graft it. His 
direct answer is that time is a factor which is lost sight 
of by the Jaina theorists while he allows scope for it. 
That matter is liable to change and that matter has two 
inevitable states of existences, he does not deny ; but that 
matter can exist and non-exist simultaneously in the same 
form he stoutly denies. The Sutra he additionally cites— 
Barlrdndtn chdnavasthitaparimdnatvat — gives him the 
foundation for his theory that the two states of existence 
of a vastu —that vastii is subject to vikdra and that vastu 
has its unaltered original form—cannot be denied. From 
this position, he lays down the two forms of Brahman— 
murta and amurta. The Sastra lays down both [ubhayatvdt) 
hheda and abheda and if you reject the one you reject 
the other and thus deny the Veda. As the Sutrakara 
lays down both bheda and abheda, bheda and abheda have 
to be accepted. The Sutrakara says, ubhayanityatvdt, 
both are eternal, i.e., chetandchetandtmaka murtdmurta 
forms are both eternal. 

In arguing for Bkeddbheda., Sripati seeks invariably 
the help of uydyas, like nadisamudravat, ckchdydtapavat., 
tamah prakdsavat., bhramarakitavat, etc. These com¬ 
parisons involve things which indicate neither inseparables 
nor separables. They are always fused and dual in their 
character. Of course, they are absolutely different in 
their individual existence. In order to prove that these 
two always co-exist, he relies on the Sutra IV. 4. 4, 
Avibhdg-ena drishiaimt. In commenting on this Sutra, 
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he quotes the first of these nyCiyas, viz., nadisamtidravai 
and says that the mukta-j'iva stands in relation to Parasiva- 
brahman as the nadi does to the samudra in the divided 
and undivided form [bh'imabhiunatvhia naiva iishthati). 
Even if they were different like Ilia and ta-ndula, they 
cannot always be different and be apart from each other, 
t.e., in the bhiiina state—the river has to inevitably join the 
sea, stand in a commingled condition and apparently 
look as one. In order to support this fact—that they stand 
in this condition—he quotes the Sruli texts Vadapadyah 
pasyaie rufymavarnam kxrlaraimPam punishaui Bnihma- 
ybnink Tadd vidvdn punyupdpe vidkdya niranjanaiii paramam 
sdmyamtipaiii ii and So'binde sarvdii kdmdn saha Bralunand 
vipasckitd \ Hi. These texts declare, he says, that a imikla- 
jlva, though similar in form, stands in association with 
Brahman. And this state, Sripati considers, for the 
muktaplva as appearing undivided from Brahman {Brak/nd- 
bhimiatvlna drishlatvdt). The jiva has undergone the 
change from the state of bondage and enjoys the miikta 
state. In this state, we cannot accept that the Brahman 
and jiva as different from each other [Baddhdvasthd- 
vanmuktdvasthdydm jwabrakmandrbhedo iidngikaranlyah). 
(Because the Sruti texts quoted above contradict such 
a statement.) This state of attaining the likeness of 
Siva [parmivasdmyatva) is the highest form that the 
jiva could realize through the dahara, etc., updsauas 
which aim at the attaining of this exulting, effulgent 
and permanent joyful state, i.e., state in which enjoyment of 
the form of Parasiva Brahman {Lingduubhavadasdvisesha- 
miti) is made possible. If it is asked how are the differing 
opinions of the purvdchdryas to be harmonised with this 
view, we have to state that they have taken an one-sided view 
of the Sruti text. Bhagavan Badarayana has answered these 
different opinions in his answers to Jaimini, Audulomi, etc., 
(IV. 4. D and 6). In IV. 4. 12, Dvddamhavat ubhayavidham., 
Badarayana reiterates this view. Similarly, in IV. 4. 13 
Sandhydvadupapatteh, Sripati urges that, according to the 
nyaya Ubhayavidhabaidt ubhayasiddhih., the two forms of 
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Parabrahman [murta and amurta) sum up the gist of the 
whole of the Vedanta. And therefore it is only by postu¬ 
lating bhMabheda that you can harmonise all Sruti texts 
{Sarvasrutisamanvaydya). And in this opinion he says 
Badarayana agrees. 

Differences between Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha, 
Anandatirtha and Sripati, 

Enough has been said to show that though Sripati 
calls his system B/iedCib/ieda, his conception of abkeda is 
exceedingly thin. He almost entirely dissents from 
Sankara’s views and rejects the fundamental factors of the 
Advaita system. Like Ramanuja, he upholds Dvaita. 
His abhMa or advaita would seem to mean merely nitya- 
sdmlpya, sdi'Upya and bhdgamdtra, which makes equality 
{samaiva) infinitely small as between Isvara and jiva- 
Both are -nitya ; but there the sense of equality ceases. 
While Isa is Pitrna, the jlva is Apurna ; while Isa is 
Prabhu or Sakta (He is called Muk/iya by Sripati) the 
jiva is ASa/cta ; and finally while Isa is Sarvasvatantra, 
the /Iva is San>dd/nnatantra. The characteristics men¬ 
tioned indicate clearly sdrupyabhukti, to which is limited 
Sivasdmarasya. Equality (or identity) is only in form and 
does not, according to him, transcend that limit. Else¬ 
where also, .Sripati speaks of the sdrupya form of 
Brahman and not of the sdyujya {svasvarupatayd param 
brahma) and describes mukti in these words : niratisaya- 
svarupdnanda sdks/ii svaprakdsa sivarupa pardhambhdvd- 
pattih muktih. Though he upholds Dvaita, Sripati does 
so only upto a point. Madhva’s system has been described 
as the Pancha bheda mata, which includes five kinds of 
difference: (1) Everydiffers from every other/iya; 
(2) Every jlva differs from Brahman; (3) Every jada 
differs from every other jada ; (4) Every jada differs 
from Brahman; (5) Every jada differs from every jlva 
{cf. Jlvesaydrbhidd chaiva jlvabhedah parasparam i Jade- 
saydrjaddjidm cha jadajlvabhidd tathd II Panchabhedd 
ime nitydJi sarvdvasthdsu chocPiyate). Sripati holds that the 
jlva differs from Brahman in the samsdra stage of existence 
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{livabrahmanbh samsdradasdyam svdbhdvika bkinnatvam ; 
nidkshadasdydm tadvadabhinnatvam ; Brahmmid murtdmur- 
tatvam, etc., IV. 4. 22). The difference between Sripati, 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Srikantha and Anandatirtha will have 
been clear from what has been thus far said. Sripati 
rejects Sankara's jaganmithydtva and the Maya theory. 
He does not agree with Ramanuja’s theory that the jagat, 
which consists of cheiana and achetana beings, is the body 
of Isvara. He does not agree with Anandatirtha in regard 
to absolute bhinnatva, both before and after moksha, though 
he accepts other parts of Anandatirtha’s system, such as that 
Isvara, Jlva and Praknti are auddi (without beginning). 
With Srikantha, he upholds the position that Siva is the 
supreme deity but he does not follow Srikantha in the 
visisbdddvaiia turn he gives to his system. On the other hand, 
he assigns the kartrutva of the chttmta and achelana beings 
to Brahman. In other words, he holds the chUana and 
achetana prapancha as different from and dependent upon 
Brahman. (II. 3. 1. K'a viyad asrutck, where he says Sva- 
paksha vtkskepddtdoshagand/tdbhdva kshdpandya Brahma 
kdryatvendbhimata cheiamc/teiana prapancha kdrya pra- 
kdrb vishodyate). He does not agree with Sankara and 
Ramanuja when they suggest that certain Sastras should be 
treated as Purvapaksha and certain others as Stddhdnia 
{e.g., see II. 3. 1 which both Sankara and Ramanuja treat 
as a Purvapaksha Sutra while Sripati treats it definitely as 
a Siddhdnta Sutra), very much like .Anandatirtha, as a 
comparison of the comments of both Anandatirtha and 
Sripati on this Sutra will show. Similarly, as regards the 
Sutra II. 3. 20 {Ndnuratachchruteriti chennetarddhikdrdt) 
which Sankara holds as a Purvapaksha Sutra, Ramanuja 
treats as a Siddhdnta Sutra. Sripati, however, makes it part 
of his argument for establishing the truth of the Adhikarana, 
Utkrdntigatyadhikaranam, which according to him is intend¬ 
ed to reject the Advaita doctrine that the jlva and Brahman 
are one. But Sripati would seem to treat each Adhikarana 
by itself and that in such a manner that it is made to 
strengthen the position he desires to set forth in it. The 
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middle position he occupies will thus be seen to be one for 
which he has had to work with great circumspection and 
care. 

The stress he lays upon the supremacy of Siva and 
his identification of Siva with Parabrahman is in keeping 
with his position as an exponent of the Virasaiva position. 
Partly religious learnings and partly the position of impor¬ 
tance occupied by Virasaivas during his period account for 
this standpoint. As before remarked, following Basava, 
in the 12th centary A.I)., VIrasaivism attained its summit 
of regal support and popular favour about the beginning 
of the 15th ceniury A.D. The reign of Deva Raja II 
(1423—1446) of the Vijayanagar dynasty was marked 
by the production of some of the most well-known works 
on VIrasaivism. Among the writers of the period were 
Mahalinga Deva, the author of Ekbltara Shatsthala and the 
Shatsthala VivU'.a ; Lakkanna Dandesa who wrote the §)iva- 
tattva-chintamani ; Kumilra Bankaniitha, the author of 
ShatsthalopadeHa ; Chamarasa, who wrote the Pmbhulinga- 
llle] and Kallumatha Prabhudeva, the author of Linga- 
llla Vilasa. An age that was responsible for works of 
this kind could not have gone dry in the philosophical 
field. Sripati, who wrote about this period, reinterpreted 
the theory of B/ieddhhcda in a manner that while it retained 
as much of the Bheda doctrine as might be deemed 
essential for the elucidation of VIrasaivism on the philo¬ 
sophical side, endeavoured to keep to the A bheda doctrine 
in so far as it was required to make it square with the 
Sagtma Brahman which is postulated by the theory. 
Bheddbheda, as presented by Sripati, endeavours to 
combine realism with idealism and presents a position 
which is, in the main, in keeping with the fundamental 
articles of faith of VIrasaivism. Hence it is that 
Sripati calls this theory Bheddbheddtmaka Viseshddvaita, 
that is, it is a theory wTich embodies the Bheda and 
A bheda doctrines with belief in a qualified Brahman and 
Advaita in the Moksha dasd. How is this mdksha to be 
attained ? This has been elaborated above, but it might 
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be useful to sum up Sripati’s position in a few words. 
By adherence to the theory of BhMWiMa and the practice 
of Shatsthala, &ivaiva is attained on the analogy of the 
Bhramarakitanydya. By updsana, dhydna, dhdrana and 
guana, the earthly sheath is cast off and Bivatva is attained. 
ShaUthala is the connecting link between the jwa and the 
Brahman. The jwa attains Brahmatva by gndna. Guana is 
obtained by drashtavya (closely examining the truth) ; 
Gdtavya (learning the Smritis by the guru's upadesa) ; 
mantavya (meditation); and uidkidhydsiiavya (concentration). 
If concentration is thus acquired, the result is the jiva 
attains to Sivatva. Without knowledge of Shatsthalji, such 
attainment is impossible. For guana, initiation into it is 
essential. Shatsthala accordingly marks the six stages 
which signify the acquisition of the gndna which leads on to 
sdinarasya, or equality with Brahman, These six stages 
are termed bhakti, maPesa, prasdda, prdnalinga, sarana 
and aikya. What aikya means and what sdmarasya 
means, Sripati has set down in no unintelligible terms, as 
will be seen from what iias been said above. Lingdnga- 
sdmarasya would, according to him, mean that the 
individual j'lva {anga) has attained the form of the subtle 
frame or body, the indestructible original of the gross or 
visible body (the lingo). That is the form described by 
Sripati in the words Svasvarupatayd param brahma. 
And we should note that, in keeping with the spirit of 
VIrasaivism, it is laid down by Sripati that even after 
7ndksha, i.e., even after sdmarasya is attained, the npdsaua 
would still continue for the jlva, i.e., even in the mukti 
stage. Mukhyatva, according to him, would remain in 
Parabrahma Siva and thus he would remain supreme even 
in Mukti and the Mukta, though in Siva’s form, would be 
offering worship to him. 

'Phe organic view of B/idddbkcda which Sripati 
represents and which for him has come to mean the basis 
of knowledge, ethics and even, in a sense. Reality, is due 
mainly to his close reading of the Upanishadic texts and 
of the necessity he seems to have felt of harmonising them 
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in a manner at once simple and intelligible. To him it 
is a philosophy for it has helped a rational interpretation 
of Reality as a M'hole. To him the world is actually before 
and within us—just as it seems to be. To him, it is the 
negation of philosophy to try to regard it as if somehow it 
was put there by our minds or were built up through an 
instrument uncritically called knowledge. That there is 
an objective world in which we ourselves have our places 
as objects is a basic fact of experience. Such experience 
is ours at a certain standpoint and level which might have 
been different. But for us it is our necessary point of 
departure: it is our “that”. To seek for the genesis 
of knowledge in which it appears is to misconceive the 
problem. P'or such a genesis must be itself a fact within 
a knowledge which is its own entire knowledge. We come 
thus to a view of the objective world and ourselves in it as 
a reality of which we are distinctly conscious in an 
experience which includes and is inseparable from feelings 
and sensations as falling within it. The world is some¬ 
thing more than the particular minds which compose it. 
The minds are objects of experience in and along with it. 
They are thus finite {Vises/idtma/ea) but because they are 
fashions in which knowledge presents itself through them, 
they are always more than they take themselves to be. Their 
foundation is broader than they are, and that is why the 
penetrative power of thought knows no limit that it does 
not itself create, and is incapable of superseding. But it is 
conditioned by its state in nature, its point of departure. 
Sripati suggests that knowledge should be interpreted as a 
whole. Difficulties will then disappear, if not they will 
appear insuperable. What objective idealism should 
effectively aim at is : No barrier must be set to knowledge 
or its interpretation. Daily experience may present it at 
levels which we can recognize and with a demarcation of 
subject from object. But these are on the face of the 
partial aspects and distinctions within a fuller and more 
complete entirety which is our objective in a sustained 
effort to knov.a It is in the ideal of that entirety of 
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knowledge that we find what enables us to look beyond 
partial aspects that are merely fragmentary, and having 
reached the conception of the entirety inductively as implied 
from the beginning, later on to interpret by means of it 
deductively from above. Thus, according to him, philo¬ 
sophy is an attempt at a rational interpretation of Reality as 
a whole. 

It may be urged that Sripati is unable to distinguish 
between philosophy and religion. But the answer should 
be that if the perfectly real can alone be perfectly known, and 
if to know Brahman, the perfectly real Being, is eternal life, 
the goal of philosophy is the same as the goal of religion— 
perfect knowledge of the I’erfect. Nor can a man’s philosophy 
be completely separated from his religion. Sripati shows 
us the way to bridge the dilemma of idealism and realism, 
a dilemma which still confronted the philosophical con¬ 
troversies of his time. In declaring all realism to be 
ideality, idealism does not, according to him, imply that 
objectivity is a subjective illusion, or that the framework 
and contact of the universe is such stuff as dreams are 
made of; on the contrary, it affirms, in his view, that the 
real is the ideal because only the ideal is concrete, and every 
attempt to set up the object as reality in complete indepen¬ 
dence of the subject of experience and of the conditions of 
experience in vain. Success could only be, as has been 
well put, the hypostatizaiion of an abstraction. Abstrac¬ 
tions are not unreal in the absolute sense, but it is in their 
claim to independent reality that the antinomies of ordinary 
thought arise. Sripati thus makes the great historical 
development of philosophical speculation known as the 
BhMdbheda, which, as we have seen, has its roots deep- 
drawn in the Sutras themselves. In him we recognize the 
wonderful philosophical abilities of the mediteval Indian 
theologian combined to the abilities of a philosopher who 
tries to harmonise Realism with Idealism. He endeavours 
to exhibit truth and reality, as he sees them, in the light of 
the criterion which is the positive non-contradictory whole. 
His philosophy must have taken its form and colour from 
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what he must have most deeply made his own in life; or 
rather what he most deeply made his own in life was 
selectively determined by the same leanings and impulses 
which his philosophy has expressed in no uncertain fashion. 
The position which BhMa in his conception holds is of 
interest in determining the range that Abheda holds in it. 
Abheda, as we have seen, is criticized at great length by 
him, its various constituent parts being attacked by him in 
no uncertain voice. But the basic principle of Abheda ,—the 
oneness, the unity of the whole universe, the maker and the 
made—is never lost sight of by him. Like Plato, he not 
only confirms die dualism of “this” world and “the other”, 
but also passionately strives to demonstrate the unity of 
things, the unity of the universe. He demonstrates that 
“the other world” is not in its nature remote but is here 
and now for you, if you could but see it and live it. With 
higher experiences, he suggests an end of dualism in 
principle though fragments of dualistic formulae might 
float in the ocean of his thought undissolved for the moment. 
The law of value—that which is filled with the more real 
and is more really filled—and the vital stability of experience 
led to this result. His philosophy was thus, like Plato’s 
again, philosophy as it takes up in its embrace both the 
ideal and the real, at once the sensible and the super¬ 
sensible world. 

Western Thought and Bhedabheda. 

This brings us to Western philosophers, whose views 
may be considered briefly in order to see if they have 
propounded or held doctrines analogous to Bhedabheda. 
Mediteval philosophy was based on that of Aristotle, who 
propagated the doctrines of Plato. Indeed, Aristotle has 
been reckoned the oracle of the scholastic philosophers 
and theologians in the Middle Ages. The very incarnation 
of the philosophic spirit, Aristotle, by the vast field of 
speculation he covered by his many writings, has influenced 
besides the progress of modern thought and clear science 
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which establish the value of his works. Scholastic philo¬ 
sophy made, with the aid of Aristotle, an attempt at 
reconciliation between dogma and thought, between faith 
and reason, an attempt to form really a scientific system 
on that basis founded on the pre-supposition that the 
creed of the Christian Church was absolutely true and 
capable of rationalization. This held the ground in Europe 
during the period beginning with the fall of the Roman 
Empire in 476 A.D. and closing with the invention of 
printing, the discovery of America and the revival of learn¬ 
ing in Europe in the fifteenth century. It is in the period 
succeeding the Middle Ages that we get the iirst attempts 
at bold speculations relating to Man, Nature and God. 
The direct cause of this vas the Revival of Learning that 
marked the Renaissance (15th and 16th centuries A.D.). 
The capture of Consta vtinoplc in 1453 by the Turks 
drove learned Greeks inU) Italy. Their arrival quickened 
the growth of study of Cl issical, especially Greek, literature. 
This, in its turn, aided, by the iiu'cntion of ])rinting, the 
gradual extinction of the dry, barren scholasticism so far 
in vogue in Europe. The new learning, based on the 
study of ancient models in the literature and art 
of Greece and Rome, .ovakened in the cultured classes 
the free and broad humanity which inspired them. The 
Renaissance thus marks an epoch—the transition from 
the rigid formality of mediaeval to the enlightened freedom 
of modern times. First among the products of the 
Renaissance was the L.alian Giordano Bruno, the bold 
and fervid original thinker, who was burned as a heretic 
in 1600 A.D., after seven years spent in prison, at the 
hands of the Inquisition. Bruno, though currently 
described by European w riters as a pantheist, was really a 
qualified monist. He regarded God as the living 
omnipresent soul of the universe, and Nature as the living 
garment of God—as the Earth-Spirit does in Goethe’s 
Faust —a definition of Nature which finds favour in the 
pages of Sartor Resarias and sounds as a mere echo of 
Ramanuja’s conception of VRishladvalta. In illustration 
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of Ramanuja’s view, one single passage taken from his 
commentary on Badarayana’s Sutra II. 1. 15, Tad- 
ananyatvam drambhanadabdadibliyah will prove instructive. 
After quoting numerous Sruti texts and remarking that 
these intimate that non-difference only is real, he 
says :—“ It is in this way that we prove, by means of 
the texts beginning with drambhana, that the world is 
non-different from the universal cause, i.e., the highest 
Brahman. Brahman only having the aggregate of 
sentient and non-sentient beings for its body and hence 
for its modes {prakdras) is denoted by all words what¬ 
soever. The body of this Brahman is sometimes 
constituted by sentient and non-sentient beings in their 
subtle state, when—just owing to that subtle state—they 
are incapable of being (conceived and) designated as apart 
from Brahman whose body they form. Brahman is then 
in its so-called causal condition. At other times the body 
of Brahman is constituted by all sentient and non-sentient 
beings in their gross, manifest state, owing to which they 
admit of being thought and spoken of as having distinct 
names and fc)rms: Brahman then is in its “ effected ” 
state. The effect, i.e., the world, is thus seen to be 
non-different from the cause, i.e., the highest Brahman. 
And that in the effected as well as the causal state of 
Brahman’s body as constituted by sentient and non-sentient 
beings and of Brahman embodied therein, perfections and 
imperfections are distributed according to the difference 
of essential naaire between Brahman and its body as proved 
by hundreds of scriptural texts we have shown above. 

Bruno, who was open to Neo-Platonic influences, admits 
only one first principle, cause, or substance in the universe. 
Much like Rlmanuja—and other Visishtadvaitic philo¬ 
sophers of India—he is never tired of dwelling on the unity 
of all things, which he regards as a multiform unity 
embracing the whole and present in every part. He 

1010 Vedanta-Sulras with the Commentary of Ramanuja, 

458-459. See also Ramanuja’s commentary on I. 4. 27, Parinamat, 
Tliibaut, 402-407. 
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rejects the notion of formless matter, and maintains that 
matter and form are inseparable. Finite things differ from 
one another, not in other being, but only in their mode of 
being so that in them the one substance is not diverse 
but only diversely fashioned and figured; all things are in 
the universe, and the universe in all things. The study 
of Nature seems to disclose two substances of mind and 
body, but further con'emplation reduces them to one; 
and the ultimate object of all philosophy and science 
is declared (with an ironical reservation as to super¬ 
natural knowledge) to be the perception of unity. In 
one dialogue the speaker who represents Bruno’s own 
opinions asserts that the “ first principle ” is infinite in 
all its attributes, and that one of those attributes is 
extension {uno ampUs.- ’nia dimensionale infinite). Again, 
it is animated, in as much as it includes all life as part 
of one and the same being ; all particular lives are effects 
of the divine life present in all things, Natura est deus 
deus tn rebus. The terms attribute and mods appear in 
Bruno in a manner which suggest Spinoza’s adoption 
of them, though the precision with which he uses them 
is his own. Similarly , in parts of Bruno’s writings, much 
prominence is given to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of God, or 
the one perfect object; and the power and surpassing ex¬ 
cellence of this ideal and intellectual love are dealt with, as 
Pollock remarks, with exuberant poetic fancy. Notwith¬ 
standing the wide difference between Bruno’s manner and 
Spinoza’s, the thouglit and even the expressions are often 
strikingly like those of the Essay on God a7id 

Contemporaneous with Bruno was Jacob Boehme 
(1575-1624), the celebrated German mystic, who also 
suffered for his views at the hands of the men of the letter. 
His philosophy anticipated in no small measure the secret 
of Hegel, who, indeed, acknowledges him as one of the 

See Pollock, Spinoza: His Life and Philosophy, Chap. Ill, 


98-99. 
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fathers of German philosophy. His writings bear witness 
to a scheme cf mystical philosophy which sets forth the 
trinity in unity of the Hegelian system, that is, viewing the 
divine as it is itself, as it comes out in Nature, and as it 
returns to itself in the human soul. These are the first 
instances—Bruno and Boehme—we have in modern western 
philosophy of anything like a systematised conception of 
Reality consisting in one-ness—the One Substance of 
Spinoza. Spinoza (1632—1677), indeed, is said to have 
come largely under the influence of Bruno. This is evident 
as much from the system of thought we associate with the 
name of Spinoza as from his writings. Almost every 
one—for instance. Pollock, Avenarius and Sigwart—stresses 
the influence of Bruno, while Hale White gives a selection 
of parallel passages froni Bruno in his translation of 
Spinoza’s Ethics which is decisive in the matter. Spinoza 
was also largely influenced by Descartes (1596-1650) and 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1619), who were both his contem¬ 
poraries, and by the writings of Francis Bacon (1561-1626), 
who had just died when he was born. To the last of these, 
the father of the inductive method of scientific inquiry, he did 
not owe more than his method and the scientific attitude. 
Spinoza had ev;dently studied the Novui}!. Organum as 
some Baconian phrases occur in his writings, but as 
Pollock says, the influence Bacon exercised on him “ at all 
events, was a transitory one”. To Descartes he owed 
more, though his allegiance was brief, for he invites atten¬ 
tion to his differences with him, not only on minor issues 
but also on fundamental points. All the same, Spinoza 
owed to Descartes his knowledge of contemporary metaphy¬ 
sical thought, and what is more, his knowledge of physical 
science. As Pollock observes, Spinoza derived his notions 
of physical science and his doctrine of conservation of 
matter to Descartes. His Principles of Cartesianism 
Geometrically Denmislrated shows that he well knew the 
system he discarded. Descartes’ philosophy starts with 
Doubt, and by one single step it arrives at Certainty. 
“ If I doubt, it is plain, I exist ” and from this certainty. 
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that is, the existence of the thinking subject, he deduces 
his whole system. If all comes from the formula 
cogito, ergo siini, “ I think, therefore I exist,” i.e., the 
thinking ego exists ; in which thinking, philosophy ere 
long sums the universe up, regarding it as a void, without 
thought. The extent of Te influence exerted by Cartesian- 
ism on Spinoza has been increasingly doubted in recent 
years. It is now suggested that he owed more to his Jewish 
parentage than to Cartosianism. At any rate his starting 
point and inspiration is now sought for in the religious specu¬ 
lations of his Jewish predecessors. Histories of philosophy 
describe his theory as the logical development of Descartes, 
doctrines of the One Infinite and the two finite substances. 
Mr. Pringle-Pattison, however, remarks, Spinoza himself was 
never a Cartesian. He brought his pantheism and determin¬ 
ism with him to the study of Descartes from the mystical 
theologians of his race.’t.^’ Earlier than Pattison, Pollock 
has remarked that the pantheist, or as he calls it the 
mystical element in Spinoza, is to be traced to the mediitwal 
Jewish philosophers, with whose works Spinoza is known 
to have been familiar. 

Spinoza postulated a system—popularly called to-day 
Spinozism—which regards God as the one self-subsistent 
substance and both matter and thought attributes of Him. 
The foundation of Spinoza’s philosophy is the doctrine of one 
infinite substance, of which all finite existences are modes 
or limitations (modes of thought or modes of extension). 
God is thus the immanent cause of the universe ; but of 
creation or will there can be no question in Spinoza’s 
system. God is throughout as equivalent to Nature. The 
philosophical standpoint comprehends the necessity of all 
that is—a necessity that is none other than the necessity 
of the divine nature itself. To view things thus is to view 
them, according to Spinoza’s favourite phrase, sub-specic 
ceternitatis. His doc:rine has been summed up thus ; 


See I’ringle-Patu'soii’s article on Spinoza in the Encyclopmdia 
Briiannica, XXV (Eleventh edition). 
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Whatever is, is; and that is extension and thought. 
These two are all that is; and besides these there is 
nought. But these two are one; they are attributes of 
the single substance (that which, for its existence, stands 
in need of nothing else), very God, in whom, then, all 
individual things and all individual ideas (modes of exten¬ 
sion those, of thought these) are comprehended and take 
place. Spino.-ca, it will be seen, includes under the term 
extension all individual objects, and under thought all 
individual ideas, and these two he includes in God, as 
he in whom they live and move and have their being— 
a great and fruitful conception, being the speculative ground 
of the being of all that lives and is. This oneness of 
Spinoza ran the risk of being called “ atheistic ” in his 
own life-time—that was the reason why he refrained from 
publishing his Ethics during his life-time, it being publish¬ 
ed a year after his death—and in later times came to be 
generally spoken of as “ pantheism ” or “ mysticism ”. The 
greatness of Spinoza, in Western eyes, consists in not merely 
placing the pantheistic or mystic element besides the scienti¬ 
fic element, but fusing it into one with it. The scientific 
element is that of the unity and uniformity of the world. 
Nature, as conceived by him, includes thought no less than 
things, and the order of nature knows no interruption. 
Again, there is not a world of thought opposed to or inter¬ 
fering with a world of things; we have everywhere the 
same reality under different aspects. Nature is one as well 
as uniform. The combination of these two elements—the 
physical and speculative—is what makes, in the opinion of 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Spinoza’s philosophy great.’The 
pantheist or mystical element is traced by Sir Frederick to 
the mediaeval Jewish philosophers, with whose works, it is 
known, Spinoza was familiar. “ This, ” adds Sir Frederick, 
“ is to some extent a matter of direct evidence.” A claim has 
also been put in, and with likelihood practically amounting 


Sir Fredijrick Pollock, Sp'moza : His Life and Philosophy, 


80 - 81 . 
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to certainty, for Giordano Bruno. Now Bruno himself 
was subject in certain ways to Oriental influences, while the 
Jewish and Arabic Schools of the Middle Ages were again 
strongly imbued with Neo-Platonism, and Neo-Platonism in 
turn has a semi-Oriental character. It seems impossible 
even if it were worth while, to disentangle all the details. But 
it remains sufficiently clear, whatever theory we may adopt, 
that the East has a considerable share in this portion of 
Spinoza’s materials. Next, as to the scientific element, Sir 
Frederick says that it '* may be assigned without hesitation 
to Descartes, though Spinoza carried out the scientific view 
of the world farther and more vigorously than Descartes 
himself.” As regards ils union with the mystical element, 
it is material to remark, adds Sir P'rcderick, that ” a nascent 
scientific impulse runs tlirough the naturalism of the Renais¬ 
sance philosophy as repi-esenlcd by Bruno and others ; and 
thus, the line of contact was in a manner already traced.” 
The monistic element is given, in Sir Frederick’s opinion, 
‘‘by reaction from the dualism of Cartesian philosophy ” and 
determined chiefly, in his opinion, by considerations of a 
scientific order. The pantheist idea may also have its part 
—that, one would think, is permitted by way of concession. 
‘‘But we can strike,” remarks Sir Frederick, ‘‘no exact 
account between the two, for Spinoza had completed the 
fusion of the mystical and scientific principles before he 
settled hiis monism in its final form.” Though Spinoza 
might have had ideas and suggestions of a general kind 
from Descartes, and a good deal of more definite material 
from Hobbes, Sir Frederick holds that the conception of 
natural law is ‘‘ the most independent work of Spinoza’s 
genius ”. 

It will be readily seen that Sir Frederick Pollock in 
analysing the birth and growth of Spinoza’s philosophical 
ideas sets down w'hat he calls the ” pantheist or mystic 
element ” to Jewish philosophers. Writing further on this 
topic, he traces the Jewish influence to Moses Maimonides 
(1135-1204 A.D.); Chasdai Creskas (14th century); Gersoni- 
des (1288-1340) ; and the Kabbalah. Of these, Maimonides 
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was the great Jewish Rabbi, who, born at Cordova, came to 
be regarded by tire Jews as their Plato and called “ The 
Lamp of Israel ” and “The Eagle of the IDoctors ’ . He 
was a man of immense learning and taught his co-religion¬ 
ists to interpret their religion in the light of reason. He 
wrote a Coininoiiai'y on the Mio^hna and the Second Lara but 
his chief work is the Aloreh Ncbochini^ or Ctuidc to the 
Perplexed. Cersonides, who was born at I?agnal in 
Provence, was thoroughly Aristotelian in his outlook, 
though he professed to be a mere interpreter of the 
Scriptures. The influence of these writers on Spinoza is 
admitted to be “ comparativ'ely slight’’ in the purely 
philosophical part of his work. As a matter of fact, Spinoza’s 
object was indeed opposite to that of Maimonides. He 
was not impressed with Maimonides’ artificial system of 
interpretation and suggests that it is idle to seek philosophy 
in the Scrijitures. In the Ethics, in particular. 
Sir P'rederick admits, there are only traces of influence of 
these Jewish writers “ apart from the doctrine of the mind’s 
eternity ’’ (in the P'ifth Part), which Sir P'roderick believes 
“ comes from the Averroists through Cersonides.’’ The 
Averroists were, it might be added, the followers of 
Averroes (112i5-l 19S), the celebrated Arabian physician 
and philosopher, a Moor by ’oirth and a native of Cordova, 
who devoted himself to the study and exposition of Aristotle, 
earning for himself the title of the “ Commentator ’’, though 
he appears to have coupled with the philosophy of Aristotle 
the oriental doctrine of emanations. It must also be remark¬ 
ed that certain of the views of Maimonides were not peculiar 
to him. They were the common possession of the scholastic 
writers and peidiaps might be further traced much farther 
back to Neo-PI itonism. Next as to Chasdai Creskas, his 
chief work Adonai, or the Light of the Lord, contains 
many thoughts and views which come “near to characteristic 
points of Spinoza's philosophy’’. He evidently exercised a 
great deal of in iuence on Spinoza, in regard to the making 
up of “extension’’, his idea of the perfection of God consisting 
not in knowledge as the Aristotelians hold, but in love, and 
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his conception of determinism. But Spinoza took his 
suggestions in detail and worked them into a systematic 
connection of his own which, as Pollock puts it, “ would 
probably have found litlle favour in Chasdai’s eyes The 
influence on Spinoza ol the mystical literature represented 
by the Kabbalah has also been widely discussed. The 
metaph 3 'sical foundations of the later Kabbalah appear to 
have been derived by si.irne road not fully known from Nco- 
Platonisrn and they bear evident traces of imitation from 
Greek. 'I'he doctrine of emanations and intermediate 
powers between God and the world was adopted as a coun¬ 
terblast to Maimonides ind the rationalists. In Spinoza’s 
time, this system had attained its highest development. 
Spinoza himself refers to its “follies”. The doctrines of 
emanation and the transmigration of souls are both funda¬ 
mental to it and these are incompatible with Spinoza’s 
system. But he sho\'/.s marked respect to the earlier 
Kabbalistic system. “ Only an accomplished Orientalist 
can be entitled ” says Pollock, “to a positive opinion on the 
sources and antiquity of these speculations.” But at the 
same time, he admits that “ all mysticism is Eastern in its 
ultimate origin, and the choice would seem to be substan¬ 
tially between holding that the Jewish mysticism was in¬ 
directly delivered from (he East through Neo-Platonism and 
the Alexandrian Schools, or that it came, as we know that 
modern Jewish theolog}- came, earlier and more directly 
from the old Persian religion, in which case Jewish and 
Alexandrian mysticism would be related to one another, 
not in a direct line of descent, but as parallel and partly 
intermixed streams fron: the same fountain-head.” Perso¬ 
nally, Pollock would adhere to the latter view. He also 
notes the fact that Giordano Bruno, whose relationship to 
Spinoza is known, was not free from Neo-Platonic influence. 
Bruno is known to have used the writings of the Jewish 
Neo-Platonist Avicebrt'n (Ibn-Gebirol) who lived about 
1200 A.D. This was another road by which, says Pollock, 
“Neo-Platonic ideas may have found their way to Spinoza.” 
In his speculative writings, Avicebron is known to have 
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followed Plotinus, the Neo-Platonist (207-270), who, as we 
know, taught a system of philosophy which based itself on 
the intuitions of the soul elevated into a state of mystical 
union with God, who in his single unity sums up all and 
whence all emanates, all being regarded as an emanation 
from Him. Pollock draws attention to the close resem¬ 
blance there is between Bruno and Spinoza in regard to the 
prominence given by both to the identification of the highest 
kind of speculative knowledge with the love of God, or the 
one perfect knowledge and the exuberant manner in which 
they dwell on the power and surpassing excellence of this 
ideal and intellectual love. Despite the fact that even their 
expressions are similar. Pollock thinks, that as this topic is 
“ so much the common property of all mystic and mystically 
inclined writers ” it is hardly possible to hold that these 
resemblances “add very much to the evidence of a specific 
connection between the two thinkers.’’ It would, he says, 
be no great matter for surprise if an equally good parallel 
could be produced from the Persian Sufis, whom Spinoza had 
certainly not studied. The strong resemblances that exist 
between Spinoza’s doctrines and the mystical schools of 
medieval Christianity are also referred to by him. But he 
dismisses all these as sources of Spinoza’s philosophy for 
“ there is neither evidence nor probability to warrant any 
belief in a historical connection”. But cultural and religious 
contacts have a tendency to influence metaphysical and 
religious thought and that is what seems ignored by Pollock. 
As to Sufism, for instance, there is reasonable ground for 
belief that, at least in its later stages, it borrowed from Hindu 
philosophy. Its chief doctrines are, according to Klein,^®®-’ 
that the souls cf men differ in degree, but not in kind from 
the Divine Spirit, of which they are emanations and to 
which they ultimately return ; that the spirit of God is in 
all He has made and it in Him ; that He alone is perfect 
love and beauty and that hence love to Him is the only 
real thing and all besides is mere illusion ; that the present 


1053 Klein, The Religion of Islam (l906). 
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life is one of separation from the Beloved ; that the beauties 
of nature, music and art revive in man the divine idea and 
recall his affections from wandering from God to other 
objects. The highest state of bliss is oneness with God, 
absorption in the Eternal—oneness in the sense as being 
inseparable from God and absorption in the sense as being 
always together, in all conditions, as associates which is 
“ Dualism appearing as Monism The Sufis are also 
required—as among Hindus—to implicitly obey their 
teachers. The doctrine that the soul is a direct emanation 
from the Deity seems incompatible with the fundamental 
article of the Muslim faith which exalts God as a being 
passing all comprehension, but such is the influence of 
cultural contact that it overcomes even such obstacles and 
produces changes too remarkable for words. 

Thus the common saying that the system of Spinoza 
owes as much to the Jewish Rabbis as to Descartes is 
only partially true. It is nearer the truth to say that while 
it owes something to the Rabbis, it owes much to Giordano 
Bruno who himself owed a great deal to Oriental influences, 
while the Jewish Rabbis and Arabic Schools of the mediteval 
times were again strongly imbued with Neo-Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism in its turn had been largely coloured by 
Hindu thought and doi trine. The Christian mystics, too, 
to whom Pollock refers, were, it is admitted, profoundly 
influenced by Neo-Platonism and Dionysian thought. It is 
to-day conceded that Dionysius, the Areopagite,^®“‘ was a 

Dionysius, St., the Areopagite (judge of tlie Areop.-egus) 
according to Acis XVII ; ->4, was a convert of St. Paul’s, became 
bishop of Athens and died a martyr in 95 A.D. He has been long 
regarded as the father of mysticism. He is said to have been the author 
of writings imbued with a pantheistic idea of God and the universe. 
While some have expre.?.sed doubts as to the authenticity of this 
tradition, modern opinion seems to favour it. Dean Inge holds that 
the mediaeval mystics were “ steeped ” in Dionysius. His works 
(6th century A.D.) were translated into Latin by John Scotus Erigena 
(9th century) who worked up his theories “ into a consistent philoso¬ 
phical system”. See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism (7th Edn.), 
101-122. Harnack places him in the second half of the 4th century 
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Neo-Platonist. “ No one doubts at present,” writes 
Max Muller in his ThcosohJiy or Psycholoo;ical Rcli<yion, 
“ that the writer was a Neo-Platonist Christian, and that he 
lived towards the end of the fifth century, probably at 
I'idessa in Syria.” The fact that he was a Neo-Platonist 
and that he had been at one time in Alexandria, which was 
the centre for Indian thought in his days, shows that his 
source of inspiration should have been India. Admittedly 
Neo-Platonism has Indian elements in it—elements too 
which, it is significant, have no basis in Greek, Jewish or 
Christian thought. It is not Christianity that has influenced 
Neo-Platonisra but it is Neo-Platonism that has shaped 
Christian thought. ”'I'he influence of Christianity” says 
Harnack, ” whether Gno.stic or Catholic, on Neo-Platonism 
was at no time considerable - . • • If we search Plotinus for 
evidence of any actual influence of Jewish and Christian 
phraseology, we search in vain ; and the existence of any such 
influence is all the more unlikely because it is only the later 
Neo-Platonism that offers striking and deep-rooted parallels 
to Philo and the Gnostics.On the other hand, there is to 
be seen a close similarity—some have termed it “identity ”— 
between Indian beliefs and doctrines and Neo-Platonism. 
Ammonius Sakkas of Alexandria (175-200 A.D.), the founder 
of Neo-Platonism, gave a religious and mystical turn to Greek 
philosophy. It was he that combined to the ideas and doctrines 
of Plato and Pythagoras, the Hindu ideas and doctrines. His 
teaching was such that it could not be traced to any known 
philosophy current in the Alexandria of his day. Tradition 
says he lived in contact with travellers who reached Alexan¬ 
dria from almost all countries in the East or the West, 

A,D. Dean Inge remarks that Dionysius is quoted not mucli beyond 
500 A.D. 

Adolph Harnack (born 1851), the German theologian and 
Professor, has written on the history of dogma in the Christian 
Church, on Gnosticism, early Christian literature and the .Apostle’s 
Creed. On the last of these, he has written in a manner which has 
not commended itself to the orthodox. As to Indian ideas being 
current in Alexandria, see H. G. Rawlinson, Inlercoursc between 
India and the Western World. 
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including Palestine, Syria, Chalda'a, Persia and India, besides 
Greece and Rome. His teaching was held to be so novel 
that he came to be called “God-taught”. Among his 
students were Longinus, Origen, Hcrennius and Plotinus. 
Of these, Plotinus was the most distinguished. Plotinus 
had his practical spiritual training under Ammonius and for 
long, kept his teachings a secret. He, indeed, did not make 
them known until some of his co-students had published them. 
It has been suggested that \ he novel character of Ammonius’ 
teaching is also confirme:! by this fact. In view of the 
general similarity that exists between the Hindu and the 
Neo-Platonic views, it seems fair to infer that the teaching 
of Ammonius was derived from Hindu sources. A 
consideration of the views of I'lotinus, his greatest 
pupil, seems to confirm as in this view. It was Plotinus 
who actually developed and systematised Ammonius’ doc¬ 
trines and theories. Born at Lycopolis in Egypt, he studied 
under some teachers in Alexandria and finally became a 
pupil of Ammonius. Eleven years he studied under this 
great master and then desired to know first hand the philo¬ 
sophy of the Persians and the Hindus. He accordingly 
joined the army of Marcus Antonius Gordianus, grandson 
of the Emperor of the same name, who was surnamed 
Africanus and was Empero?- from 238-244 A.D., in the hope 
of reaching Persia and India. But as misfortune would have 
it, though Gordianus drc^ve back the Persians beyond the 
Euphrates and relieved Ardioch, he was assassinated by his 
own soldiers while pre]iaring to cross the PZuphrates. 
Though he was thus effectually prevented from accomplish¬ 
ing his ambition, Plotinu> must, from his very objective, 
be held to have been a spirit which claimed kindred with 
that of Persia and India. Phis view is confirmed by the 
nature and character of philosophy he developed and syste¬ 
matised. By him all odstence is referred not to two 
principles, but only one. “ God or the primal Ivssence 
is the simple unity that lies above all multiplicity. As such^ 
God is without thought, because thinking requires plurality; 
and without will, because willing pre-supposes duality. God 
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is the absolutely transcendent One, exalted above every 
thing, abo\'e consciousness and unconsciousness, above 
rest and motion, above life and being. Hence God is 
entirely unattainable in our knowledge. Thinking must 
here abandon itself and become Not-thinking, if it is to 
apprehend God in blessed vision and unite itself with 
Him. But at the same time God is the original source 
and ground of all things ; finite things arise out of Him 
by emanation of what is absolutely simple unfolding itself 
into an ever-advancing series of finite things, that are 
always the more imperfect the farther they are removed 
from God. In all things, therefore, there is only one divine 
power and essence, but in different degrees of perfection, 
so that every higher existence embraces the lower with 
itself. Finite things long for a return to their origin, 
and this is especially true of the human soul, which, banish¬ 
ed into this earthly life as a punishment for former sin, 
strives to soar aloft to its higher home.... The higher goal is 
immediate intuition of the primal divine Being. This is 
the true philosophy, the perfection of the spirit and like¬ 
wise the highest happiness. By such intuition the soul 
becomes completely one with the primal Being and sinks in 
ecstasy into deity.”'®"'' 

Dean Inge, who has written at length on Plotinus, 
remarks that he laid ” the coping stone on the edifice of 
Greek philosophy by a scheme of idealism which must 
always remain one of the greatest achievements of the 
human mind ”. He welds into one compact whole several of 
the most characteristic doctrines of mysticism which in 
Plato are only thrown out tentatively. Among the doctrines 
developed b)- him are his theory of the Absolute, whom he 
calls the One, or the Good, and his theory of the Ideas which 
differs from Plato’s- Plato represents the mind of the 
World-Artist as immanent in the idea of the Good, while Plo¬ 
tinus makes the Ideas immanent in the universal mind. In 


See B. Punjer, History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion 

(1887). 
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other words, the real world (which he calls the “intelligible 
world,” the sphere of the Ideas) is in the mind of God. 
Further, in his doctrine of vision, he attaches an importance 
to revelation which was new to Greek philosophy. Above 
all, to his psychology, which is really the centre of his 
system, the Christian church and Christian mysticism 
became most indebted. With the sou! is the meeting-point 
of the intelligible and the phenomenal. It is diffused every¬ 
where. Animals and vegetables participate in it and the 
earth has a soul which sees and hears. The soul is im¬ 
material and immortal, for it belongs to the world of real 
existence, and nothing that is can cease to be. The body is 
in the soul, rather than the soul in the body. The soul 
creates the body by imposing form on matter, which in it¬ 
self is no-thing, pure indetermination, and next door to 
absolute non-existence. (If matter were nothing, it could 
not desire to be something; it is only no-thing.) Space and 
time are only forms of oar thought. The concepts formed 
by the soul by classifying the things of sense are said to be 
“ Ideas unrolled and separate,” that is, they are conceived 
as separate in space and time, instead of existing all together 
in eternity. The nature of the soul is triple ; it is presented 
under three forms, which are at the time the three stages of 
perfection which it can reach. There is first and lowest the 
animal and sensual soul, which is closely bound up with the 
body ; then there is the logical, reasoning soul, the distinc¬ 
tively human part; and lastly, there is the superhuman stage 
or part in which man ‘‘ thinks himself according to the 
higher intelligence, with which he has become identified, 
knowing himself no Icmger as a man, but as one who has 
become altogether changed, and has transferred himself into 
the higher region”. The soul is thus “made one with 
Intelligence without losing herself; so that they two are 
both one and two ”. 'i'he soul is not altogether incarnate in 
the body; part of it remains above, in the intelligible world, 
whither it desires to return in its entirety. The world is 
an image of the Divine Mind, which is itself a reflection of 
the One. It is therefore not bad or evil. “ What more 
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beautiful image of the Divine could there be ”, he asks, 
” than this world, except the world yonder ?” And so it 
is a great mistake to shut our eyes to the world around, 
‘‘ and all beautiful things The love of beauty will lead 
us up a long way—up to the point when the love of the Good 
is ready to receive us. Only we must not let ourselves be 
entangled by sensuous beauty. Those who do not quickly 
rise beyond this first stage, to contemplate “ideal form, 
the universal mould,” share the fate of Hylas; they are 
engulfed in a swamp, from which they can never emerge. 
The universal resembles a vast chain, of which every being 
is a link. It may also be compared to rays of light shed 
abroad from one centre. Everything followed from this 
centre, and everything desires to flow back towards it. 
God draws all men and all things towards Himself as a 
magnet draws iron, with a constant unvarying attraction. 
The whole universe is one vast organism, and if one 
member suffei's, all the members suffer with it. This is why 
a “faint movement of sympathy” stirs within us at the 
sight of any living creature. All existence is drawn up¬ 
wards towards God by a kind of centripetal attraction, 
which is unconscious in the lower, half conscious in the 
higher organisms. Plotinus’ Trinity are the One or the 
Good, who is above existence, God as the Absolute; the 
Intelligence, who occupies the sphere of real existence, 
organic unity comprehending multiplicity—the One—.Many, 
as he calls it, or, as we might call it, God as thought, God 
existing in and for Himself; and the Soul, the One and 
Many, occupying the sphere of appearance or imj)erfect 
reality—God as action. Soulless matter, which only exists 
as a logical abstraction, is arrived at by looking at things 
“in disconnexion, dull and spiritless ”. It is the sphere 
of the “ merely many ”, and is zero, as “ the One who is 
not ” is Infinity. The Intelligible World is timeless and 
spaceless, and contains the archetypes of the Sensible World. 
The Sensible World is our view of the Intelligible World. 
When we say that it does not exist, we mean that we shall 
not always see it in this form. The “ Ideas ” are the 
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ultimate form in which things are regarded by Intelligence, 
or by God. Evil is disintegration. In its essence it is not 
merely unreal but unreality as such. It can only appear in 
conjunction with some low degree of goodness—as Plotinus 
finely puts it, “ Vice at its worst is still human, being mixed 
with something opposite to itselfThe “lower virtues’’, 
as he calls the duties of the average citizen, are not only 
purgative, but teach us the principles of measure and rule, 
which are Divine characteristics. As the Sensible World 
is a shadow of the Intelligible, so is action a shadow of con¬ 
templation, suited to weak-minded persons. From this 
proceeds the doctrine—styled “heartless’’ by Dean Inge—that 
public calamities are to the wise man only stage tragedies— 
or even stage comedies. Finally as to the conditions under 
which the vision is granted. “ The soul, ’’ says Plotinus, 
describing the ecstatic r ision, “ w'hen possessed by intense 
love of Him divests herself of all form which she has, even 
of that which is derived from Intelligence; for it is impossi¬ 
ble, when in conscious possession of any other attribute, 
either to behold or to be harmonised with Him. Thus the 
soul must be neither good nor bad nor aught else, that she 
may receive Him only. Him alone, she alone. While she 
is in this state, the One suddenly appears, ‘ with nothing 
between’, and they arc no more two but one; and the 
soul is no more conscious of the body or of the mind, 
but knows that she has what she desired, that she 
is where no deception can come, and that she would not 
exchange her bliss for all the heaven of heavens. Dean 

Inge thinks that the vision of the One is no part of Plotinus’ 
philosophy, but “ a mischievous accretion’’. “What,” he 
asks, “ is the source of this strange aspiration to rise above 
Reason and Intelligence, which is for Plotinus the highest 
category of Being and to come out on the other side of 
Being?” Plotinus says himself elsewhere that “he who 
would rise above Reason, falls outside it”; and yet he 
regards as the highest reward of the philosopher-saint to 

See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, Seventh Edition (I93.‘i), 
91-96. Also, his study of The Philosophy of Plotinus, 2 vols. (1929). 
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converse with the hypostatised Abstraction who transcends 
all distinctions. Accordingly Dean Inge holds that the 
vision cannot be a part of Plotinus’ philosophy. P'or he 
adds, though the “super-essential Absolute’’ may be a 
logical necessity, we cannot make it, even in the most 
transcendental manner, an object of sense, without depriving 
it of its Absoluteness. What is really apprehended is not 
the Absolute, but a kind of “form of formlessness,” an idea 
not of the Infinite but of the Indefinite. It is then impossi¬ 
ble to distinguish ‘ the One’, who is said to be above all 
distinctions, from undifferentiated matter, the formless 
No-thing, which Plotinus puts at the lowest end of the 
scale.How then did the theory of the “ vision ” of the 
One become part of the Neo-Platonic system ? Dean Inge 
thinks that its accretion was due to two different causes. First, 
he says, “ there was the direct influence of Oriental philoso¬ 
phy of the Indian type, which tries to reach the universal by 
wiping out alt the boundary-lines of the particular, and to 
gain infinity by reducing self and the world to zero ” ; and 
secondly, there was the influence as well of the blank trance 
which was a real psychical experience, quite different from 
the “visions”, of which we have abundant evidence. But 
to dismiss the “ vision ” thus from the philosophy of Ploti¬ 
nus cannot be justified, because in keeping with the Hindu 
system with which Plotinus allied himself, both immanence 
and transcendence have to be conceded to the God predi¬ 
cated by Plotinus. Not only that ; there are other parts of 
Plotinus’ theory which show the influence that the Hindu 
system exerted on his own. Plotinus’ conception of the One 
is the same as Brahman ; the Absolute is as inexpressible to 
him as to the authors of the Upaiiishads \ his Divine Mind 
seems to be analogous to the Isvara in the Vedanta system; 
his World-Soul represents the Himnyao-arbha of the 
Vedilnta ; and his Nature takes the place of Prakriti. Then, 
again, his view of man as spirit, soul and body corresponds 
to kdrana, sukshma and sthula upddhi ; his three spheres 


Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism, 98. 
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of existence or states of being, or hypostases of being 
correspond to the avasthil-traya^ the three states of jdgrata, 
svapna and sushupti ; and his ecstasy is indistinguishable from 
samadhi. Finally, he is a believer in the theories of reincar¬ 
nation and karma, his law of Necessity being akin to the 
latter. Of course, parallels of this kind can be set up easily 
between two different systems of thought, but still when 
the general probability of Plotinus’ relation to Hindu 
thought, as systematised in the Upanishads, is once conceded, 
all points of coincidence have a certain cumulative effect, 
though each may in itself be capable of a different explana¬ 
tion. It will be seen that Dean Inge, in common with 
other writers, fully ackmnvledges that Neo-Platonism owes 
its doctrine of ecstasy directly to the influence of Oriental phi¬ 
losophy of the Indian type, though he doubts if it was really 
part of Plotinus’ teachings. According to tradition Plotinus 
practised ecstacy— samadhi —and if his disciple Porphyry is 
to be believed, ended his life in the manner of the Indian 
yogis, i.e., by deliberately entering into samadhi and giving 
up the body. His last words were : “ Now I seek to lead 
back the Self within me to the All-Self.Evidently as 
Max-Mtiller says, “ Plotinus and his school seem to have 
paid great attention to foreign, particularly to Eastern, 
religions and superstition-, and endeavoured to discover in 
all of them remnants of divine wisdom.” Porphyry of 
Tyre (233-305 A.D.), the disciple and biographer of 
Plotinus, developed Neo-Platonism on its religious side. 
The replies which have come down to us against his 

Encyclopcediii Brihin-iu-a, vo\. XIX, page 373, article on Neo¬ 
platonism. Porphyry records the fact that on four occasions during 
the six years of their iiiteri ourse, Plotinus attained to this ecstatic 
union with God. See also .Dean Inge’s Plotinus, V"ol. I, pages 
114-121. Dean Inge records that when Pute(di, his friend and 
physician, came to see him for the last lime, he uttered these last 
words : 1 was waiting for you, before that which is divine in 

me departs to unite itself with the Divine in the Universe.” 
See also Swami Ashokananda, The Influence of J?idian Thought on 
the Thought of the West, Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora 
(1931). 
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animadversions against his Christian contemporaries suggest 
the wide influence exercised by the doctrines of Plotinus on 
the Christian church of the day. His disciple and successor, 
lamblichus of Coele-Syria (333 A.D.), developed the mys¬ 
tical side and taught a system of theurgy {divya-drishti), which 
would seem to indicate the part the “ vision ” had been playing 
in the Neo-Platonic system. Next, Proclus (412-485 A.D.), 
born in Constantinople, built up a whole system of dogmas 
and philosophy, which depict Neo-Platonism as a fully 
blown system of thought. Neo-Platonists like Synesius of 
Cyrene {circa 430 A.D.), who was a disciple of the Neo- 
Platonist Hypatia of Alexandria, and Bcethius (470-524 
A.D.), one of the last of the Neo-Platonists, when they 
became Christians carried their Neo-Platonism into their 
new religion. 

The question whether the influence of Persian and 
Indian thought can be traced in Neo-Platonism, or whether 
that system was purely Greek—including in that word the 
Hellenized Jew—is discussed by Dean Inge and it is worth 
while to note his view as well here. Though he remarks 
that it is a quite hopeless task to try to disentangle the various 
strands of thought which make up the web of Alexandrianism, 
“there is,” he says, “no doubt that the philosophers of Asia 
were held in reverence at this period.” Origen, in justifying 
an esoteric mystery-religion for the educated, and a mythi¬ 
cal religion for the vulgar, appeals to the example of the 
“ Persians and Indians ”. And Philostratus, in his life of 
Apollonius of Tyana, says, or makes his hero say, that 
while all wish to live in the presence of God, “ the Indians 
alone succeed in doing so. And certainly there are parts 
of Plotinus, and still more of his successors, which strong¬ 
ly suggest Asiatic influences. (Proclus used to say that a 
philosopher ought to show no exclusiveness in his worship, 
but to be the hierophant of the whole world. This eclecti¬ 
cism was not confined to cullus.) When w'e turn from 
Alexandria to Syria, we find Orientalism more rampant. 
Speculation among the Syrian monks of the third, fourth, 
and fifth centuries was perhaps more unfettered and more 
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audacious than in any other branch of Christendom at any 
period.” To illustrate this remark, Dean Inge refers to 
the book of Hierotheus, which the canonised Dionysius 
praises in glowing terms as an inspired oracle. Dionysius, 
indeed, professes that his own object in writing was merely 
to popularize the teaching of his master. Hierotheus was 
the holy man converted by St. Paul and the teacher of the 
original Dionysius the Areopagite. The book attributed to 
him is believed to have been written really by one Stephen 
bar Sudaili, a Syrian mystic, who is assigned to the 5th century 
A.D. According to Hierotheus, everything is an emana¬ 
tion from the Chaos of bare indetermination which he calls 
God, and everything will return thither.There are three 
periods of existence. First, the present world, which is 
evil, and is characterised by motion ; secondly, the pro¬ 
gressive union with Christ, who is all in all—this is the 
period of rest; and thirdly, the period of fusion of all 
things in the Absolute. He says that the three Persons of 
the Trinity will then be swallowed up, even the evil spirits 
being thus ending their existence. Further, these three 
world-periods are also phases in the development of indivi¬ 
dual souls. In the first, the mind aspires towards its first 
principles ; in the second, it becomes Christ, the Universal 
Mind ; and in the third, its personality is wholly merged. 
Much space is given to t.he adventures of the Mind including 
the ladder of perfection. The writer of the book—whether 
it was Hierotheus or the Syrian Stephen bar Sudaili— 
professes to have attained to ecstatic union more than once 
and describes the process of preparation for it in wmrds 
characteristically ybgic. ‘‘To me,” he says, ‘‘it seems 
right to speak without words, and understand without 
knowledge, that which is above words and knowledge; 
this I apprehend to be nothing but the mysterious silence 
and mystical quiet which destroys consciousness and dis¬ 
solves forms. Seek, therefore, silently and mystically. 


1000 with what has been said in the preceding pages in the 
Commentary on the Sutra, Asadttichenna pratishedhamatratvat, II. 1, 7. 
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the perfect and primitive union with the Arch-Good.” 

It is interesting to note the various transmutations the Mind 
undergoes in its ” ascent At one stage, it is crucified 

‘‘with the soul on the right and the body on the left ” ; it 
is turned for three days ; it descends into Hades ; then it 
ascends again, till it reaches Paradise, and is united to the 
tree of life: then it descends below all essences, and sees 
a formless luminous essence, and marvels that it is the same 
essence that it has seen on high. Now it comprehends the 
truth, that God is consubstantial with the Universe, and 
that there are no real distinctions anywhere. So it ceases 
to wander. “All these doctrines,” concludes the seer, 
“ which are unknown even to angels, have I disclosed to 
thee, my son”(—Dionysius, probably). “ Know, then, 
that all nature will be confused with the Father—that 
nothing will perish or be destroyed, but all will return, be 
sanctified, united and confused. Thus, God will be all in all.” 
Dean Inge’s remark on this description of the process of 
apotheosis is significant. “There can be no difficulty,” he 
writes, “in classifying this Syrian philosophy of religion. 
It is the ancient religion of the Brahmins, masquerading in 
clothes borrowed from Jewish allegorists, half-Christian 
Gnostics, Manicheans, Platonising Christians and pagan 
Neo-Platonists.Dionysius, who uses his master’s theory, 
is even more distinctively Hindu in his thought, so much 
so that he may be said to carry the Hindu ideas into 
Christianity as it prevailed in the 5th century A.D. He 
was a theologian, and not a mere mystic. As Dean Inge 
puts it, his main object was “to present Christianity in the 
guise of a Platonic mysteriosophy ” and he uses the techni¬ 
cal terms of the mysteries wherever he can. His philosophy 
is that of his day—“ the later Neo-Platonism, with its 


1001 Commentary on the Sutras, Om dvrittir 

asakridupadeiat : Lingdchcha ; and Atmeti iupjgachchanti grdhayanti 
cha, IV. 1. 1-3. 

\v. R. Inge, Christian Mysticism, 101. Tlie summary of 
Hierotheus’ docthne is taken by him from I'rothingham’s account of 
Hierotheus, Ibid , 102, f. n. 1. 
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strong Oriental affinities His theories are those of 
Proclus rather than Plotinus. He is so Oriental in his view 
that Dean Inge is tempted to class him as a Syrian monk 
who “probably perpetrated a fraud—a pious fraud in his 
opinion—by suppressing his own individuality and fathering 
his books on St. Paul’s Athenian Convert Though 
pretended to have been '.vritten in the first century A.D., 
it is full of the later Neo-Platonic theories of probably the 
second half of the fourth century A.D. As Dean Inge 
remarks, readers of the sixth century A.D. did not see any¬ 
thing strange in the success that the “imposture ’’ attained 
and the mediaeval church was even ready “ to believe that this 
strange semi-pantheistic Mysticism dropped from the lips of 
St. Paul.” The fact of the matter is that Christianity early 
absorbed Hindu ideas and its so-called mysticism is 
entirely Hindu in its origins. Proclus propounds a tri¬ 
nitarian view of the universe and regards the All, abstract¬ 
ly viewed as contained in the Divine, ever emerging from 
it and returning into A. This doctrine, as we know, is 
implied in the Gospel of St. (I. 1), and appears in a 

loii,! Gospel of St. John is presumed to have been written by 
St. John at Ephesus about 73 A.D. Recent criticism assigns it to 
somewhere between 160 and 170 A.D. Though its authenticity has 
also been greatly debated, I rare is no question that its portrayal of 
Jesus as the light of life shows its author as a person who should 
have imbibed a great deal of the Neo-Platonic philosophy current in 
the second century A.D. The Gospel of St. Joiin, says Arnot Nauraann 
in his Jesus. “ cannot be placed earlier than the second century, 
and arising as it did as a protest against Judaising parties and 
as a defence of ideas of re igion conceived in an unhistorical way, 
all the details in the story, as regards localities, time and personal 
characteristics, have been adapted to the requirements of that 
Christian philosophy in which the Gospel is steeped, or have been 
misplaced through its intiuence. To the author of this Gospel, 
Jesus is the ‘ Word of God,' that is to say, the second person of the 
Godhead, who existed before Abraham, and in fact took part in 
the creation of the world if. 1.3; 'VUI. 5. 8 ; XVII. 5). Holding 
this view, he is naturally obliged to represent the appearance of 
Jesus as the thinly-veiied manifestation of a Divine Being. 
.The author’s conception of the religion of Jesus, pervaded 
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highly developed form in Hegel. But it is a later idea and 
is traceable to outside influences exerted on Christianity 
when it was still under development. Dionysius beginning 
with the Trinity, identifies God the Father with the 
Neo-Platonic Monad and describes Him as “ Super-essential 
Indetermination,” ” Super-rational Unity the Unity which 
unifies every unity ”, ‘‘Super-essential Essence”, ‘‘Irrational 
Mind”, ‘‘Unspoken Word”, ‘‘ the absolute No-thing which 
is above all existence ”. But he is a good Platonist. “ The 
Good and the B-eautiful,” he adds, “are the cause of all things 
that are ; and all things love and aspire to the Good and 
the Beautiful, which are, indeed, the sole objects of their 
desire.” Then he tries to reconcile the two ideas—the 
Platonic with the Hindu. “Since then,” he says, “the 
Absolute Good and Beautiful is honoured by eliminating 
all qualities from it, the non-existent also must participate 
in the Good and Beautiful.” Dean Inge characterises this 
attempt at reconciliation as the “pathetic absurdity” to which 
we are driven “ if we try to gr,aft Indian nihilism upon the 
Platonic ideas.” Dionysius found the co-existence of the 
two sets of ideas and what he attempted was a reconciliation 
and no more. And the fact that Dionysius attempted such 
a reconciliation should be set down to his credit rather than 
be made a matter for adverse criticism ; as “ God is the 
Being of all that is,” Being being identical with God or 
Goodness, evil as such does not exist. It only exists by 
its participation in good. Evil must arise from “ disorderly 
and inharmonious motion ”. “ All evil is done with the 

object of gaining some good ; no one does evil as evil. ” 
Evil in itself is that which is “ no-how, no-where and 
no-thing. God sees evil as good.” All this is in 
accordance with Hindu theory. According to this theory, 
there is nothing intrinsically evil in nature. Evil has 
neither objective existence nor ultimate reality, apart from 

throughout by the spirit we have indicated, is certainly sublime 
enough, but it is far removed from the simple, sober, naive facts of 
history as we find in the Gospels according to Mark, Matthew and 
Luke.” 
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Brahman whose real nature consists of good only. The 
true principle is that sin is its own punishment and virtue 
its own reward. That is the essence of the law of Karma. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Dean Inge should see 
from this point of view, certain of the chapters in Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reali/y show “ a certain sympathy with 
Oriental speculative Mysticism,” “Oriental ’’ here standing 
for “ Hindu Nor is it surprising that he should see in 
other parts of the theory of Dionysius the influence of 
“the old religion of India”. Dionysius propounds the 
theory that all things flow from God, and all will ultimately 
return to Him. The first emanation is the Thing in itself, 
corresponding to the J('hannine Logos. He gives it the 
names of “ Life in Itseli: ’’ and “ Wisdom in Itself”. “ The 
Divine Wisdom,” he -.ays, “ in knowing itself will know 
all things ”. “ It will know the material immaterially and 

the divided inseparably, and the many as one, knowing all 
things by the standard of absolute unity.” In creation, 
the “ One is said to become multiform ”. The world is a 
necessary process of God’s being. He created it “as the 
sun shines”, “ without premeditation or purpose”. But he 
does not assert that all separate existence will ultimately be 
merged in the One. 'Fhe highest Unity gives to all the 
power of striving, on the one hand, to share in the One ; on 
the other, to persist in their own individuality. And more 
than once he speaks of God as a Unity comprehending, 
not abolishing, differences. “ God is before all things 
“ Being is in Him, and He is not in Being.” The trans¬ 
cendence of God is thus safeguarded, while immanence is 
not denied. The outflowing process is appropriated by the 
mind by the positive method—the downward path through 
finite existences: its conclusion is, “God is All ”. The 
return journey is by the negative road, that of ascent to 
God by abstraction and analysis : its conclusion is, “ All is 
not God ”. The mystic, according to Dionysius, “ must 
leave behind all things both in the sensible and in the 
intelligible worlds, till he enters into the darkness of 
nescience that is truly mystical.” This “ Divine darkness,” 
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he says in another place, “ is the light unapproachable ” 
mentioned by St. Paul. It is dark through excess of light. 
“ This doctrine, ” remarks Dean Inge, “ really renders 
nugatory what he (Dionysius) has said about the persistence 
of distinctions after the restitution of all things” ; for as 
” all things agree in the dark,” so, ‘‘ for us, in proportion 
as we attain to true knowledge, all distinctions are lost in 
the absolute ”. 

According to Dionysius, the soul is bipartite. The 
higher portion sees the ” Divine images” directly, the lower 
by means of symbols. Symbols, he suggests, should not be 
despised for they are, in his view, “ true impressions of 
the Divine characters,” and necessary steps, which enable 
devotees to ” mount to the one undivided truth by analogy”. 
Dionysius holds that this is the way we should use the 
Scriptures whose symbolic truth and beauty can be perceiv¬ 
ed only by those who free themselves from the “ peurile 
myths ” in which they are sometimes embedded. Dean 
Inge is somewhat startled by the language used in this 
connection by Dionysius, a saint of the Church. But there 
is no need for any surprise for Dionysius was something 
more than a mere saint; for he was also one who had attained 
to enlightenment. Dean Inge notes that the theory pro¬ 
pounded by Dionysius that we can approach God only by 
analysis or abstraction was not an “ invention ” on his part, 
but found also in Plotinus (third century A.D.) and Proclus 
(fifth century A.D.). Proclus, indeed, we find using 
phrases like ” sinking into the Divine Ground ”, ” for¬ 
saking the manifold for the One ”, etc. This would make the 
doctrine as old as the beginning of the third century A.D. 
Since Basilides also is seen to hold it, it may be even refer¬ 
red back to the early part of the second century A.D., as 
Basilides is kno'.vn to have died about 139 A.D. Basilides, 
indeed, presents it in an extreme form. “ We must not,” he 
says, ‘‘even call God ineffable, since this is to make an asser¬ 
tion about Him. He is above every name that is named.’”®*** 

Dean Ing{;, Christian Mysticism, 111, quoting Haniack, III, 
242, 243. 
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Christian tradition absorbed the doctrine. Dean Inge 
points out how Cyril’s catechism repeats the common-place 
of Christian instruction that “ in Divine matters there is 
great wisdom in confessing our ignorance At the bottom, 
Dean Inge remarks, “ the doctrine that God can be de¬ 
scribed only by negatives is neither Christian nor Greek, 
but belongs to the old religion of India.”^®'”’ Though he 
misapprehends the implications of the doctrine, there is no 
doubt that he is right in seeking for the root of the doctrine 
in “ the old religion of India What texts he has in view 
he does not specifically mention. Since he quotes not long 
after the Vydntasdra,'^"'^''’ it is, perhaps, permissible to go 
back to well-known Upanishadic texts on which generali¬ 
zations of this kind should be held to be based, for example, 
the famous one in the Kdlhakbpanishad, VI. 12, Naiva vdchd 
na manasd, etc. TaKiinyopauishad, II. 4 and 9, Vato 
vdchd luvartante, etc. The Veddiiiasdra itself opens with 
a description of the Brahman which is largely negative in 
character. Brahman, for instance, is termed Akhanda, 
partless, a negative description. Again, he is called Sachchi- 
ddnanda, which has to be interpreted negatively, being 
placed between two negative epithets. Sat does not predi¬ 
cate being of dtman but only denies “ becoming ” of it. In 
the same way, chit and unanda do not predicate intelligence 
and bliss but only den\' objectivity and strife that arises 
from the consciousness of mere diversity.^”'''® Dean Inge 
elaborates at some length the negative argument and its 

/bid., 111 . 

quotes Hunt’s summary of the philo.sopliy of the Vedanta- 
sdra as given in the latter’s Pan/tuism and Christianily, 19. The 
Viddntasdra referred to here is the work of the same name by 
Sadananda, the disciple of S'arasimhasarasvati, who lived about the 
beginning of the 16th ceiitu y. His chief sources are the Mdndu- 
kybpanishad and the Patuhadasi attributed to Vidyaranya. 

Katha. Upa., VI. Id, which may be thus rendered : Neither 
by words nor by mind can one perceive the divine source ! no, not 
by the eye—for none apart from the believers true, can grasp the 
Real. 

roes Sankaracharya s commentary on Tailt. Upa., II. 1. 
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consequences. “ Since God is the Infinite, and the In¬ 
finite is the antithesis of the Finite,” he I'emaiks, ‘‘every 
attribute whiclr can be affirmed of a finite being may be 
safely denied oi God.” Hence, God can only hit described 
by negatives ; He can only be discovered by stripping off all 
the qualities and attributes \vhich veil Him ; He can only 
be reached by diverting ourselves of all the distinctions of 
personality, and sinking and rising into an ‘‘ uncreated 
nothingness ” ; and He can only be imitated by aiming 
at an abstract spirituality, the passionless ‘‘ apathy ” of an 
universal which is nothing in particular. Thus we see that 
the whole of those developments of Mysticism which despise 
symbols, and hope to see God by shutting the eye of sense, 
hang together. They all follow from the false notion of 
God as the abstract unity transcending, or rather excluding, 
all distinctions. Of course, it is not intended to exclude 
distinctions, but to rise above them; but the process of 
abstraction, oi- subtraction, as it really is, can never lead 
us to ‘‘ the One ”. The only possible unification, he says, 
with such an lafinite is that of the Nirvana. Dean Inge, it 
would seem, misses the whole point of view involved in the 
conception of the Nirguna Brahman. Even though describ¬ 
ed as Nirguna, it is not pure nothing, for it is fundamentally 
one, with our own self, which it is impossible to negate. 
God is not abstract Unity transcending distinctions but the 
ultimate Reality. According to the doctrine of Advaita, 
of which Dean Inge is really thinking in this connection, 
the only Reality is the Supreme Brahman. It postulates an 
organic Unity of the whole which is ever maintained by the 
power of the Brahman. Both the inanimate objects of 
nature and the individual dtmau are comprehended in the 
Brahman. They have their essential being in the Brahman 
by an organic Unity which does not permit the world of 
any separate existence apart from the Brahman. Neither 
the inanimate objects nor the individual dtmau can exist or 
fulfil their fuiictions of their own accord apart from the 
Brahman, who controls the world from within by inexora¬ 
ble laws, maintaining a synthetic unity of the world as 
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a whole in its different states of creation, preservation and 
destruction. This primal doctrine of Unity is what 
is known as Advaita. It postulates the unity of the entire 
world in the Brahman. The Upanishadic texts, Sarvam 
khalvidam Brahma, etc. and Sadeva saumyedamag-ra dsit, 
etc.^°“® fully establish, in the opinion of Advaitins, this 
doctrine of organic unity of the world. It is needless to 
add that this doctrine of organic unity of the world should 
not be confounded with the doctrine of pantheism as it is 
commonly understood in i;he West. Pantheism in the latter 
sense takes cognizance o: only the empiric world of reality. 
Thus, Weissenborn defines Pantheism as the system 
which identifies God and the all of thinyys, or the unity of 
Pantheism, thus conceived, does not comprehend 
the whole metaphysical truth. It simply attempts to identify 
the Supreme Being and the Universe, including those in 
it. It does away with the distinctions between matter and 
spirit, cause and effect, and subject and object of the 
empiric world. The di ctrine of Advaita correctly con¬ 
ceived, does not seek ti> identify spirit with matter in its 
manifest condition in the world. Spirit is immaterial and 
cannot be identified witli matter which is not real. This 
being so, what the Advaita aims at is to attempt to identi¬ 
fy the individual d/mau with the Supreme Brahman and to 
set up a relation of non-separateness between the self and 
nature, the individual dt>naii and matter having their being 
in pure spirit, thus preserving the unity of the world. 
This relationship is po.stulated in the great Upanishadic 
texts: Akam Brahindsmi Tattvamadf^''^- Pragndnam 
Brahma Ayamdimd, Brahma etc. The second of 


Chch. Upa., III. 13. 1 and VI. 2. 1. 

K. R. Hagenbach, History of ChrisHan Doctrines (1880), 

III, 323. 

Brihad. Upa., 1. 4. 10. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 8. 7, 

Ait. Upa., V. 3. 

Brihad. Upa., II. 5,19.; cf. Sadeva Saumya, Chch. Upa., 
VI. 2. 1 and Sarvam khalvidam Brahma, Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1. 
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these texts may be taken to sum up Vedantic thought at its 
highest. It is the text on which Uddalaka bases his teach¬ 
ing to Svetaketu in the Chchandogya Upanishad. Dean 
Inge suggests that the negative view popularised in the 
West by the “old religion of India” held the ground 
throughout the mediseval period. “ It held sway, ” he 
says, “ for a long time—so long that we cannot complain 
if many have said, ‘ This is the essence of Mysticism 
It is interesting to note what he thinks was the cause which 
made popular in Europe the via negativa, which, in meta¬ 
physics, religion and ethics he regards as “ the great 
accident of Christian Mysticism How it became the 
ruling passion as it were of Christian thinkers is described 
by him in terms which it is well to note. “ The break-up 
of the ancien: civilization, with the losses and miseries 
which it brought upon humanity and the chaos of brutal 
barbarism in which Europe weltered for some centuries,” 
he says, “ caused a widespread pessimism and world 
weariness which is foreign to the temper of Europe, and 
which gave way to energetic and full-blooded activity in 
the Renaissance and Reformation. Asiatic Mysticism is 
the natural refuge of men who have lost faith in civilization, 
but will not give up faith in God. ‘ Let us fly hence to 
our dear country ! ’ We hear the words already in Plotinus 
—nay—even in Plato. The sun still shone in heaven, 
but on earth he was eclipsed. Mysticism cuts too deep to 
allow us to live comfortably on the surface of life ; and so 
all ‘ the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligi¬ 
ble world ’ pressed upon men and women till they were 
fain to throw it off, and seek peace in an invisible world of 
which they could not see even a shadow round about them.” 
This explanation for the spread of what is termed “ Asiatic 
Mysticism ” may be true to the extent it goes, but it does 
not explain the whole position. “ Asiatic Mysticism ” is 
not the refuge of people who have “lost faith in civilization” 
but of people who have believed in it, but set due bounds to 
it in their scheme of life. Its spread into the West was 
primarily due to the fact that it was the natural line of 
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development that religicm and with it philosophy sought in 
the centuries following the rise of Christianity. It was an 
Eastern religion and it followed its modes of thought—the 
thought in which it wa.^. born and had had its living. The 
Renaissance and Reformation did not altogether kill it. 
The broad humanism of the former prepared the way for 
the latter which may be fully described—at least in the 
domains of religion and philosophy—as a spent force. 
Though described as a revolt of light against darkness, it 
had, even during the tim-i it had its highest effect, no uniform 
effects on the states of Europe. Its appeal varied from nation 
to nation and country to country. Austria, according to 
Carlyle, preferred “ steady darkness to uncertain new 
light in Spain people stumbled “ in steep places in the 
darkness of midnight ” ; Italy shrugged its shoulders and 
elected " going into Dilettantism and the Fine Arts ” ; and 
France “ with accounts run up on compound interest ”, had 
to answer the “unit of si mmons” with an all too indiscrimi¬ 
nate “ Protestantism ” of its own. Whether this enshrines 
a true picture of its effec'..s or not, there is nothing to show 
that it barred the march of mysticism in Western Europe. 
Martin Luther himself (1433-1546) published a remarkable 
book by an unknown writer, German T/ieolo,oy^ which is held 
to have prepared the way for the Reformation. This work 
is mystical in tone and contends that ” the more the Self, 
the I, the Me, the Mine, that is, self-seeking and selfish¬ 
ness, abate in a man, the more doth God Himself, increase 
in him. ” Pollock finds much in common between this 
writer and Spinoza. Valentine Weigel (1533-1588) is 
another mystic of the Reformation period. He holds that 
God is conscious in man of His own being and that in 
pitying man He has p;ty on Himself. F'ollowers of 
Weigel continued down to the 18th century. St. Juan of 
the Cross (1542-1591) is perhaps the greatest Catholic mystic 
of modern times. He tried to restore Medimval Christianity 
as a protest against the far.atics of the Renaissance. ‘‘ Obey 
God ; cast thyself on Him ; He resembles no created thing ; 
put your faith in Him ; contemplate on Him ; and your 
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soul, by participation, becomes God.” In this mystic 
state, ” the soul gives God to God; for she gives to God 
all that she receives of God; and He gives Himself to 
her.” Jacob Boehme (1575-1624), the great Nature mystic, 
has already been, referred to. William Law, the English 
mystic (1686-1761), translated Boehme’s work and thus 
became the exponent of his views in England. Michael 
Molinos, the founder of Quietism (1640-1696), expounded 
Spanish mysticism. On most of these Dean Inge himself 
has written at some length.^®’’ What has been said thus 
far is sufficient to show that the Renaissance and the Reforma¬ 
tion did not do away with mysticism which is deep-rooted 
in the Christian religion because of its root origins in con¬ 
templative Hindu thought. Nor does Dean Inge himself 
hold that the “ negative road is a pure error ”. As he him¬ 
self frankly admits, ” there is a negative side in religion, both 
in thought and practice. We are first impelled to seek the 
Infinite by the limitations of the finite, which appear to the 
soul as bonds and prison walls. It is natural first to think 
of the Infinite as that in which these barriers are done 
away. And in practice we must die daily, if our inward 
man is to be daily renewed-•••” The individual has 
generally to pass through the quagmire of the “ everlasting 
No ”, before he can set his feet on firm ground ; and the 
Christian races, it seems, were obliged to go through the 
same experience, Moreover, there is a sense in which all 
moral effort aims at destroying the conditions of its own 
existence, and so ends logically in self-negation. Our 
highest aim, as regards ourselves, is to eradicate not 
only vice but temptation. We do not feel that we have 
the victory until we no longer wish to offend.But a 
thought crosses the mind of Dean Inge and he says that a 
being wbo is entirely free from temptation would be either 

See Dean Inge, Christian Mysticism ; for German Theology 
at pages 363-365 ; for Luther, at page 196 ; for Weigel, at pages 
274-76 ; for Boehme, at pages 277-86 ; for Molinos, at pages 231-34 
and for Law, at. pages 278-86. 

Ibid., 115-116. 
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more or less than a man—either a beast or a God, as 
Aristotle has it. There is, accordingly, “ a half truth ”, in 
his opinion, “in the theory that the goal of earthly striving 
is negation and absorption It at once becomes false, he 
adds, ” if we forget that it is a goal which cannot be reach¬ 
ed in time, and which is achieved, not by good and evil 
neutralising each other, but by death being swallowed up 
in victory. If moralit}- ceases to be moral w’hen it has 
achieved its goal, it must pass into something which includ¬ 
es—as well as transcends—a condition which is certainly 
not fulfilled by contemplative passivity.” This criticism 
would be true if the premises on which it is based were 
granted to be true. Bm. as Dean Inge himself admits, it 
would be a misuse of the term vian'.'gativa, to interpret it in 
this extreme manner. The negative road marks but the line 
of argument which establishes the transcendence of God, 
as the “affirmative road” establishes llis immanence. A 
theory or practice is not tested by its extremest abuse of it. 
The negative mode stresses the affirmative and the so-called 
“ contemplative passivity”, at least so far as the Upanishads 
go, is intended to affirm the affirmative. The text goes 
“ Let him meditate (upchKa) on mind as Brahman” and con¬ 
cludes “ Me who knows this (nyffo) shines, warms, etc.”'“” 
P'urther on we have the text, by means of “ teach me 

the deity on which you meditate.’”®^'* Similarly we have texts, 
which hav'e the same meaning as the text “ He who knows 
Brahman reaches the Highest ”— viz., “ the Self should be 
seen, be heard, be ref}ei;ted on, be meditated upon {iiidi- 
dZ/ydsiPivya)”] “ Then he sees him meditating {d/iydyamdna) 
on him as without parts” and others use the verb d/iyai 
to express the meaning Oi vid. Dkyai means to think of 
something not in the way of mere representation but in the 
w'ay of continued representation. And upas has the same 
meaning ; for we see it used in the sense of uninterrupted 
concentration of the mind on one object. It has, therefore, to 

Chch. Upa., III. 18. 

Ibid., IV. 1. 2. 

Munda. Upa., III. 1, 8. 

47 F 
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be concluded that the verb vid is used interchangeably with 
dhyai and ttpds, the mental activity referred to in texts such 
as “ He knows Brahman” and the like is an often-repeated 
continuous representation/®®® The “ contemplative passi¬ 
vity ” suggested by Dean Inge is a non-existent, indefinite 
idea and his suggestion that the negative way is liable to abuse 
—as it did in tie case of the early Christian mystics—is only 
partially—if at all—true. As he frankly admits, even these 
Christian mystics should not be judged with “ impatience 
or contempt ” The limitations incidental to their place 
in history, ” as he justly remarks, ” do not prevent them 
from being glorious pioneers among the high passes of the 
spiritual life, who have scaled heights wdrich those who talk 
glibly about the mistake of asceticism have seldom ever seen 
afar off.”^®®^ This, indeed, is a just appreciation of the 
teaching of the early Christian mystics. They are easily 
charged as being pantheists in the looser sense of the term. 
But as Mr. H. B. Workman says, however much they 
might play with phrases tending to convey loose ideas of 
pantheistic belief, there are few' of them who do not seek to 
conserve personality. ‘‘ For the mystics were conscious, ” 
as Mr. Workman remarks, ” that the originality of Chris¬ 
tianity’®®" consists in its revelation through the person of 
Christ of the depth and inexhaustibleness of human 
personality.” Accordingly in the Christian mystics, dangerous 
as their language with reference to absorption may be at 
times, there is always an emphasis of purpose ; in the later 
mystics, for instance, much is made of the wall—and this 
in itself is fatal to pantheism of the looser variety. This is 
so, because the foundations of belief of the early Christian 

See (he illuminating comment of Ramanuja on IV. 1. 1, 

Av riUirasakrid npadciat. 

Dean Inge, Chris/ian Mysticism, 117. 

As compared with Judaism, and not with Hinduism in 
which the looser pantheistic ideas do not find any prominent place. 
Indeed, they are put into the shade in almost every known text of 
the Upanishads which speak of the all-inclusive character of the 
Rrahman, 
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mystics, who led the way in this matter, were based on 
Upanishadic teachings via the Neo-Platonists, as above 
indicated. Not much is required by way of proof to show 
that “ absorption ”, according to Upanishadic ideas, does not 
mean loss of personality. Indeed, the stress laid on this 
particular idea by the different schools of philosophy in 
India, more particularly by the Dvaitins, Vishistadvaitins, 
the Bhedabhedins and otliers, is proof positive of the affir¬ 
mation of personality even after the attainment of salvation. 
There is thus need to distinguish between types of panthe¬ 
ism and this, indeed, is what Dean Inge is compelled to do. 

“True Pantheism’’, according to Dean Inge, ‘‘must 
mean the identification of God with the totality of existence, 
the doctrine that the Universe is the complete and only ex¬ 
pression of the nature and life of God, who in this theory is 
only immanent and not transcendent. On this view, every¬ 
thing in the world belongs to the Being of God, who is 
manifested equally in everything; whatever is real is 
perfect; reality and penection are the same thing.” For 
a perfect example of this type of pessimism, we have to go, 
he says, to India, and quotes the text ‘‘ The learned behold 
God alike in the revered Brahman, in the ox and in the 
elephant, in the dog and in him who eateth the flesh of the 
dogs.” fie styles this type of ‘‘pantheism ” an ‘‘error ” 
and describes it as leading to ‘‘ all manner of absurdities 
and even immoralities as inconsistent with any belief in 
purpose, either in the wuole or in the parts ; that, according 
to it, evil cannot exist for the sake of a higher good but 
must be itself good. ‘' It is easy to see,” he adds, ‘‘ how 
this view of the world may pass into pessimism or nihilism ; 
for if everything is equally real and equally Divine, It makes 
no difference, except to our tempers, whether we call it 
everything or nothing, good or bad.” This is an extreme 
way of putting the case against pantheism and though Dean 
Inge rescues most of the mystics with whom he deals from 
this error, he thinks lickhart comes perilously near it and 
Emerson seriously compromised in its direction. So far as 
Upanishadic teaching is concerned, it is enough to state 
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that it represents the stages marked by realism, theism, 
pantheism and idealism. It, indeed, presents, as Deussen 
has well remarked, “ a very varied colouring of idealistic, 
pantheistic or theistic shades without becoming contradictory 
in the proper sense of the term. For the fundamental 
thought, that is held fast at least as a principle at all stages, 
even at the lowest which maintains the independent exist¬ 
ence of matter, is the conviction of the sole reality of the 
atman ; only that side by side with and in spite of this 
conviction more or less far-reaching concessions were made 
to the empirical consciousness of the reality of the Universe, 
that could never be entirely cast off ; and thus the Universe 
disowned by the fundamental idealistic view of the sole 
reality of the aiman was yet again partially rehabilitated. 
This was effected either by regarding it pantheistically 
as an apparition of the only real atina7i or theistically as 
created by and out of the a/man, but yet contrasted 
with it as separate, or realistically as pr.ikriii occupying 
from the very beginning an independent position by the 
side of the piin/sha, although in a certain sense dependent 
on the latter. Texts of the kind quoted by Dean Inge 

should not accordingly be taken as typical of the teachings 
of the U pan:shads. Their position in the context 
where they appear is explainable as those which, for 
instance, declare that with the knowledge of the atman all is 
known’and which accordingly deny a universe of plura¬ 
lity.While this height of thought was reached, a 
prolonged stay on it was naturally impracticable. The 
universe was still something existing; it lay there before 
the eyes of the Upanishadic teachers. It was necessary to 
find a way back to it. This was accomplished without 
abandoning the fundamental idealistic principle, by conced¬ 
ing reality of the manifold universe, but at the same time 

I’aiil Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads (1906), 161. 

Brihad. Upa., 11. 4. 5 ; Chch. Ufa., VI. 1. 2 ; and Hand. 
Ufa.. I. 1. 3. 

Na iha nard asti khichmia, Brihad. Ufa., IV. 4. 19 ; Katha, 
Ufa., IV. 10-11. 
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maintaining that this manifold universe is in reality Brahman, 
Sarvam khalvidam Brahaia}^^^ Idealism, therefoi'e, enter¬ 
ed into alliance with the realistic view natural to us, and 
became pantheism—not of the type described by Dean Inge 
but of the higher kind which the Upanishadic sages absorbed 
to make their teachings rise to the highest heights imagin¬ 
able. “ This,” as Deusscn aptly reminds us, “was the case 
already in the definition of satyasya satyam, ‘ the reality of 
reality The unive:se is reality {satyajn), but the real 

in it is Brahman alone. The same is true when in 
Chcha,ndb<rya Upmris/’ad, VI. 6, the rise of the manifold 
universe is traced in a realistic manner, accompanied by 
the repeated assurance t'lat all these changes are “ depen¬ 
dent on words, a mere name ”. With this are connected 
the numerous passages which celebrate Brahman as the 
active principle through the entire universe :—“ He is all- 
effecting, all-wishing, all-smelling, all-tasling, embracing all, 
silent, untroubled ' the diman is beneath and above, in 
the west and in the east, in the south and in the north ; 
the is this entire universe “the Sun rises from 

him, and sets again in him“ all the regions of the 
sky are his organs the four quarters of the universe 
(east, west, south and north), the four divisions of the 
universe (earth, air, sky and ocean), and the four vital breaths 
(breath, eye, ear and wanas), are his sixteen parts;^®®' fire is 
his head; his eyes Sun and Moon; his ears, the regions of 

C/u'/i. U/m., III. 14. 1. 

losT Upa,, II. 1. 20. This doctrine may be traced back 

to the great Naradiya Suki i of the Rig-Vida (Griffith, Rig-Veda, X. 
129). 4'he Purusha SPikta is also interpreted as conveying the idea 
that the Supreme Soul having animated the universe, became also 
present in man, either in a minute form or of indefinite dimensions. 
(See Wilson, Rtg-Veda, X, 7. 6). 

duh. Upa., III. 14. 2. 

Chch. Upa., VII. 25. 2 ; cf. Mund. Upa., II. 2. 11. 

1090 Upa., I. 5. 23 ; Katha. Upa., IV. 9 ; Atharva-Vida, 

X. 8. 16. 

Brihad. Upa., 1\. 2. 4. 

Chch. upa., IV. 4-9. 
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the sky; the revealed l^eda is his voice; the wind his breath ; 
the universe his heart; from his feet is the earth; He is the 
inmost self in all things.”'®”" In what manner, however, is 
the relation of Brahman to this his evolution as the manifold 
universe to be conceived? Deussen would answer ‘‘as 
identity”, following in this the later Vedanta, which appeals 
to the word used to express attachment.’®”' But this word 
is, as he justly remarks,'””” a mere make-shift ; there is 
still always a broad distinction, between the one Brahman 
and the multiplicity of his appearances. A concession is 
made to the empirical consciousness, tied down as it is to 
space, time and causality. Brahman is regarded as the 
cause antecedent in time, and the universe as the effect 
proceeding from it. The inner dependence of the universe 
on Brahman and its essential identity with him is represented 
as a creation of the universe by and out of Brahman. We 
find ourselves at a point where we apprehend the creation 
theories of the Upaniskads —unintelligible though they may 
seem from the standpoint of its idealism—form an uncon¬ 
scious accommodation to the forms of our intellectual 
capacity, A few of the more important texts which 
set out the essential identity of the created universe 
with the Creator may be noted here. In the Brihad- 
aranyaka we read: ‘‘Just as the spider by means of 
its thread goes forth from itself, as from the fire the tiny 
sparks fly out, so from this Atman all the spirits of 
life spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living beings. 
Its secret name {Upanishad) is : ” The Truth of truth. ” 

‘‘ The Reality of reality.” ‘‘The vital force is truth, and 
it is the truth of that.”'””® These illustrations of the spider 
and the fire are repeated in another UpanishadP^'^"' That 

Mund. Upa., II. TT 

Chch. Upa., VI. 1. 3 ; see also Sankara’s commentary on 
Brahma-Sutras, II. 1. 14, Tadanunyatramarambhana sahdddibhyah. 
This Sutra is II. 1. 15 according to Ramanuja. The word arambhana 
is to be noted in this Sutra. 

The Philosophy of the Vpanishads, 163-166. 

Brihad. Ufa., II. 1. 20. 

Mund. Upo., I. 1. 7 ; II. 1. 1. 
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the material substance or things also is derived solely from 
Brahman is taught in connection with the illustration of the 
spider, in the text of the SveJdsvafara Upanishad,^^'^^ where 
Brahman is described as the god “ who spider-like by 
threads which proceed from him as material (prad/idnam), 
concealed his real nature”. The last words, according 
to Deussen, mean that Brahman, by not bringing objects 
forth from himself, but changing himself into the objects, 
” has concealed his real nature ” {svabhdvato • • • • svdm dvri- 
nbt). In this sense it is said as early as the Rig-Veda that 
Visvakarman by his entrance into the lower world was 
‘‘concealing his original state” {pi'at/taindr/icPdd)P°^^ Simi¬ 
larly another Upanishadic text declares’that the Aiman 
has “ entered ” into this universe “ upto the finger-tips, as 
a knife is hidden in its sheath, or the all-sustaining fire in 
the fire-preserving (wood). Therefore is he not seen ; for 
he is divided ; as breathing he is named breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, and as thinking 
mind.” According to another text, the Atman is amritam 
satyena chchannam, ‘‘ the immortal, concealed by (empirical) 
reality and in a third, we read that ‘‘it is with him as 

with a lump of salt, which, thrown into the water, is lost 
in the water, so that it is not possible to take it out again ; 
whence, however, we may always draw, it is salt throughout.” 
This thought is developed in another text.””-’ To meet 
a possible objection the same idea occurs in another text”®’’ 
in an altered form; ‘‘ It is with him as with a lump of salt, 
which has no (distinguishable) inner or outer, but through¬ 
out consists entirely of taste,” etc. Likewise, in this 
manner, efforts are made in other texts to show that 
Brahman by his transformation into the universe has 
forfeited nothing of the perfection of his own nature. This 


Sveta. Upa., VI. 10. 
Rig-Veda, X. 81. 1. 
Brihad. Upa., I. 4. 7. 
Ibid., I. 6. 3. 

Chch. Upa., VI. 13. 
Brihad. Upa., IV. 5. 13. 
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idea was not a new one to the Upanishadic seers. It is 
seen in the in the famous PurHsha Sukta, 

where it is said that all beings are only a fourth of the 
Purusha while the three other fourths remain immortal in 
heaven. This teaching appears in the Upanishads again 
and again/"®'"’ in one of which it is elaborated in a manner 
which is strikingly impressive. This text referring to the 
Brahman as Gayatri, describes one-fourthof his as consisting 
of the three worlds (Earth, Sky and Heaven), the second 
of the triple knowledge of the Veda, the third of the three 
vital breaths, while the fourth, exalted above the dust of 
earth, shines as the The same idea is expressed 

still more clearly in another well-known text which says 
that Brahman, after having created the three worlds with 
that which lies above and beyond them, himself entered 
“ that half beyond Still another Vedic text describes 

the infinite nature of Brahman,'^®** in keeping with which is 
the famous Upanishadic text 0>n Purnamadah purna- 
midam, etc.“®® which stresses the theme that though a 
man may journey from the perfect to the perfect, yet 
that which is perfect yet remains over and above all. It 
holds forth that Brahman is infinite, that this universe is 
infinite, and that the infinite proceeds from the infinite. Then, 
taking the infinitude of the infinite (universe), it remains as 
the infinite (Brahman) alone. This same idea is amplified 

Rig-Vei!a, X. 10. 3. 'I'he full text is : “ Such is his greatness ; 
and Purusha is greater than this ; all beings are one-fourth of 
Iiim ; his other diree-fourtlis, (being) immortal, (abide) in heaven.” 
And X. 10. 4 is as follows:—“Three-fourths of Purusha ascended; 
the other fourth that remained in this world proceeds repeatedly and 
diversified in v.arious forms, went to all animate and inanimate 
creation.” Deussen’s citations have been checked and corrected. 

Chch. Ul>a., III. 12. 6, which repeats the Rig-Veda \ 
Alaitr. upa., VII. 11. 

Brihad. Upa., V. 14. 1. 

Satap. Br., XI. 2. 3. 

Atharvii-Vida, X. 8. 29. 

Brihad. Upa., V. 1. 1. ; this reiterates what is enunciated 
in I. 4. 10 ; cf. also Katha. Upa., IV'. 10. 
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in greater detail in the beautiful verses of another Upa- 
nishadic text, which have been thus rendered in inimitable 
manner by Deussen :—*' The light, as one, penetrates into 
space, and yet adapts itself to every form ; so the inmost 
self of all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet 
remains outside. The air, as one, penetrates into space, 
and yet adapts itself ti.' every form ; so the inmost self of 
all beings dwells enwrapped in every form, and yet remains 
outside. The Sun, the eye of the whole unix-erse, remains 
pure from the defects of eyes external to it; so the inmost 
self of all beings remains pure from the sufferings of the 
external worlds.”^’'Thus, it will be seen that though 
there are passages in Te Upanishads which identify the 
dJtuaii as the infinitely small within us with the infinitely 
great outside of us, and in this way the identity of the two, 
the (itman and the univiu-se, is incessantly emphasized, as 
though it were a matter which stood greatly in need of 
emphasis, still, as Deussen has pointed out, the equation 
that “ atiimn = universd ” has remained “ very obscure ”. 
The one atman and the manifold universe, often as they 
were brought together, always fell asunder again. A 
natural step was therefore taken, when more and more as 
time went on, instead of this unintelligible identity the 
familiar empirical category of causality made its appearance, 
by virtue of which the atman was represented as the 
cause chronologically antecedent and the universe 
as its effect, its creation. Thus a connection with 
the ancient Vedic cosmogony became possible. Several 
Upanishads'-^'^'- can be quoted to support this position. 
It is characteristic at this point that the atman, after 
having evolved the uidverse from himself, enters him¬ 
self into it as soul. Thus, we read, in the Chchandbgya 
Upanishad : “ That deity resolved : ‘Verily into these three 
deities (heat, water, food), I will enter with this living 


Katlia, Upa., V. 5, 11. 

Chch. Upd., III. 19; VI. 2. Taitt. Upa.. II. 8; Ait. Upa., 


I, 1, etc. 
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selfAgain in the Taittir%ya Upaniskad, vve have 
the following: “ After he had created the universe, he 
entered into :'t ” and in the Aitareyn UpaniAiad, we 
read : “ He reflected : ‘ How could this subsist without me ?’ 
■ • • - accordingly he. cleft here the crown of the head, and 
entered in through this gate Even at this stage, the 

individual soul maintains its identity with the dtman. It 
is not like everything else, a created work of the ; 

but it is the dfmaii himself as he enters into the world 
he has created. But the stage is soon reached when the 
contrast between the Supreme and individual souls appears. 
This was early anticipated but later on the individual 
soul became more and more definitely opposed to the 
Supreme Soul as “ another With the rise of theism, 

a theory of pre-destination was also evolved.^”' The 
Sveidsvatara Upaniskad, on which Sripati relies so much, 
is the best evidence of this theism. But it must be re¬ 
membered, however, that here all the earlier stages of 
development, the idealistic, pantheistic and cosmogonistic, 
continue to exist side by side, as already remarked, as 
indeed generally in the religious sphere the old is accustomed 
to assert its time-honoured right by the side of the new, 
the fruits of which are readily seen in the far-reaching 
inner contradictions, with which we are often confronted. 
Thus, not only the origin of Indian pantheism—strictly so 
called, according to which the universe is real, and yet the 
dtman remains the sole reality, for the dtman is the universe 
—is very different from the pantheism of Europe but also its 
identification with the philosophy of the Upaniskads is apt to 
be wholly misleading. Even in the West, pantheism has 
been defined in a variety of views and it will not do to con¬ 
fuse these different views with one another. Weissenborn 

Chch. Upz., VI. 3. 2. 

Tai/t. 

Upa., I. 3. 11. 

See Brihad. Upa., IV. 4. 22 ; Kaus/i. Upa., III. 8. 

See Katha. Upa., I. 3 ; Svela. Upa., IV. 6, 7, 5, 8, etc. 

See A'aMa. Upa., II. 2. 3 ; Mund. Upa., III. 2. 3. 
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defines it as the system which identifies God and the 
all 0) llitH'^'s, or the unity of thaiiisl"'^^ At least six 
forms of Pantheism are known in the West. Mechanical 
or materialistic pantheism represents God as being the 
mechanical unity of e.mstence; ontological pantheism, 
which postulates abstract unity, represents God as being 
the one substance in all—this school being associated promi¬ 
nently with the great name of Spinoza; dynamic pantheism, 
which represents God as being the only force in all ; 
psychical pantheism, which represents God as being the 
soul of the world ; ethical pantheism, which represents God 
as being the universal mt;ra] order, a school at whose head 
stands Fichte ; and logical pantheism, which is enunciated 
by f-iegel. These different views of Western pantheism 
show how dangerous it would be to seek to define Upa- 
nishadic pantheism, as we find it developed in the texts 
above quoted, in terms not strictly covered by them. If 
Christian mystics are loosely charged with being 
pantheists, the Upanishadic seers are worse so, for 
the charge is not only loose but also entirely unsubstanti¬ 
ated. d'he fact that pantheism in the Upanishads is 
connected with idealistic and realistic thought should never 
be forgotten in any discussion pertaining to its exact 
connotation. Dean lage finds consolation in the 
dictum of Amiel that “ Christianity, if it is to triumph 
over Pantheism, must absorb it Upanishadic teaching 
has, indeed, triumphed over it by actually absorbing it. 
This is best illustrated in the BliMabheda of Sripati which 
is a serious attempt at reconciling theism with pantheism. 
From what has been thus far said, it will be clear that both 
Neo-Platonism and early Christian mysticism were largely 
influenced by Hindu religion and philosophical thought, 
and they in their turn influenced Western philosophical 
thought, especially, through Bruno, the great philosophy 
propounded by Spinoza. This philosophy outlined a 


““ See K. R. Hagenirach, History of Christian JJodrines, 
III, 323. 
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world-idea, which in its essence is the idea underlying the 
system of Bheddhimia postulated by Sripati. In this view 
of Spinoza’s philosophy, it is necessary to set out briefly 
its main features. 

Spinoza’s System of Philosophy. 

To metaphysical speculations on the nature of the 
Deity derived from his studies of Hebrew writers and 
others who had come under the influence of Hindu thought, 
Spinoza combined the scientific aspect of the world, 
revealed by Descartes. Though he perceived at first 
some conflict between the two views, as he pondered, he 
found their outlines fused ; and he saw that really there was 
only one view to propound. The universe unfolded itself 
to him as the necessary result of the Perfect and Eternal 
God. Though he owed something to Bacon and Hobbes, 
yet he was indebted mainly to the Jewish Rabbis, the 
Neo-Platonists and Descartes. Briefly put, Spinoza con¬ 
ceived as a vast unity all existence, actual and possible. 
Indeed, between the actual and the possible he recognizes 
no distinction. I'or, if a thing does not exist, there must be 
some cause wiiich prevents its existing, or, in other words, 
renders it impossible. This unity he terms, rather in¬ 
differently, Substance or God. Being the sum of existence, 
it is necessaidly infinite, for there is nothing external to 
itself to make it finite; and it can be the Cause also of 
an infinite number of results. It must necessarily operate 
in absolute freedom, for there is nothing by which it can be 
controlled ; yet, it must necessarily operate in accordance 
with eternal and immutable laws, fulfilling the perfection 
of its own nature. Substance displays itself through an 
infinite number of Attributes, but of these only two. Exten¬ 
sion and Thought, are knowable by us. This being so, the 
rest may be left out of account in our inquiries. These 
Attributes are not different things, but different aspects 
of the same thing.^^’® Extension and Thought are thus 

As Mr. R. H. M. Elwes remarks, Spinoza does not make it 
clear whether the difference is intrinsic or due to the percipient. 
See Chief Works of Spinoza, I. Introd. xvi. 
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not parallel and interacting, but identical, and both acting 
in one order and connection. Accordingly all questions 
of the dependence of mind on body or body on mind, are 
summarily done away with. Every manifestation of either 
is but a manifestation of the other, seen under a different 
aspect. Attributes display themselves through an infinite 
number of Modes; some eternal and universal in respect of 
each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of all physical 
facts ; others having no eternal and necessary existence, but 
acting and reacting on one another in ceaseless flux, 
according to fixed and definite laws. These latter have 
been compared in relation to their Attributes to waves in 
relation to the sea ; or to the myriad hues which play over 
the iridescent surface of a bubble. Each is the necessary 
result of that which went before, and is the necessary 
precursor of that which will come after. All are modifications 
of the underlying film. The phenomenal world is made 
up of an infinite number of. these Modes. It is manifest 
that the Modes of one Attribute cannot be acted upon by 
Modes of another Attribute, for each may be expressed 
in terms of the other; within the limits of each Attribute 
the variation in the Modes follows an absolutely necessary 
order. When the first is given, the rest follow as inevita¬ 
bly as from the nature of a triangle it follows that its 
three angles are equal to two right angles. Nature is 
uniform and no infringemmit of her laws is conceivable 
without a reduction to chaos. Hence it follows that a 
thing can only be called contingent in relation to our 
knowledge. To an infinite intelligence, such a term 
would be unmeaning. Hence also it follows that the 
world cannot have been created for any purpose other 
than that which it fulfils by being what it is. To say that 
it has been created for the good of man, or for any similar 
end, is to indulge in grotesque anthropomorphism. Among 
the Modes of Thought mav be reckoned the human mind ; 
among the Modes of Extension may be reckoned the human 
body ; taken together they constitute the Mode man. 

Man’s mind, according to Spinoza, is the idea of 
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man’s body, the consciousness of bodily states. Bodily 
states are the result, not only of the body itself but also 
of all things affecting the body. Hence, the human mind 
takes cognizance, not only of the human body but also of the 
external world, in so far as it affects the human body. Its 
capacity for varied perceptions is in proportion to the body’s 
capacity for I'cceiving impressions. The succession of 
ideas of bodily states cannot be arbitrarily controlled by 
the mind taken as a powTr apart, though the mind, as the 
aggregate of past states, may be a more or less important 
factor in the direction of ifs course. We can, in popular 
phrase, direct our thoughts at will, but the will, which we 
speak of as spontaneous, is really determined by laws as 
fixed and necessary, as those which regulate the properties 
of a triangle or a circle. The illusion of freedom, in the 
sense of uncaused volition, results from the fact, that men 
are conscious of their actions, but unconscious of the 
causes whereby those actions have been determined. The 
chain of causes becomes, so to speak, incandescent at a 
particular point, and men assume that only at that point 
does it start its existence. They ignore the links which 
still remain in obscurity. 

If mind be simply the mirror of bodily states, how 
can we account for memory ? When the mind has been 
affected by two things in close conjuiiction, the recurrence 
of one reawakens into life the idea of the other. Mind is— 
to put it illustratively—like a traveller re-visiting his former 
home, for whom each feature of the landscape recalls 
associations of the past. From the interplay of associations 
are woven memory and imagination. Ideas may, however, 
be adequate or inadequate, in other words, either distinct 
or confused. Both kinds are subject to t’ne law of 
causation. Imlsity is merely a negative conception. All 
adequate ideas are necessarily true and bear in themselves 
the evidence of their own veracity. The mind accurately 
reflects existence, and if an idea be due to the mental 
association of two different factors, the joining, so to speak, 
may, with due care, be discerned, General notions and 
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abstract terms arise fr<irn the incapacity of the mind to 
retain in completeness more than a certain number of 
mental images; it, therefore, groups together points of 
resemblance, and considers the abstractions thus formed 
as units. 

Knowledge is of three kinds ; opinion, rational know¬ 
ledge, and intuitive knowledge. The first alone is the 
cause of error; the second consists in adequate ideas of 
particular properties of things, and in general notions ; and 
the third proceeds from an adequate idea of some Attribute 
of God to the adequate knowledge of particular things. 
Reason does not regard things as contingent, but as neces¬ 
sary, considering them under the form of eternity as part 
of the nature of God. Tlie Will has no existence apart 
from particular acts nf volition and, since acts of 
volition are ideas, the Will is identical with the under¬ 
standing. Next as to the emotions. In so far as it has 
adequate ideas, /.c., is purely rational, the mind may be 
said to be active; in so far as it has inadequate ideas, it is 
passive and therefore subTct to emotions. Nothing can 
be destroyed from within, for all change must come from 
without. In other words, everything endeavours to persist 
in its own being. This endeavour is simply the result of 
a thing being what it is. When it is spoken of in reference 
to the human mind only, ii is equivalent to the Will; in 
reference to the whole man it may be called appetite. 
Appetite is thus identified with life; desire is appetite, 
with consciousness thereof. All objects of our desire 
owe their choice simply to the fact that we desire them : 
we do not desire a thing, because it is intrinsically good, 
but we deem a thing good, because we desire it. Every¬ 
thing which adds to the bodily or mental powers of activity 
is pleasure, everything which detracts from them is pain. 
From these three fundamentals—desire, pleasure and pain— 
the entire list of human emotions is deduced. Love is 
pleasure, accompanied by the idea of an external cause ; 
hatred is pain, accompanied by the idea of an external 
cause. Pleasure or pain may be excited by anything. 
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incidentally, if not directly. Almost all the emotions 
arise from the. passive condition of the mind, but there is 
also a pleasure arising from the mind’s contemplation of 
its own power. This is the source of virtue, and is purely 
active. And in what does this virtue consist ? The answer 
to this question leads on to the consideration of man, 
in so far as he is subject to the emotions. Spinoza here 
defines the terms “perfect” and “imperfect”, “good” 
and “evil”. A thing can only be called “perfect” in 
reference to the known intention of its author. That is 
“ good ” which we know with certainty to be useful to us ; 
we style “ evil ” that which we know will hinder us in the 
attainment of good. By “ useful ” we mean that which 
will aid us to approach gradually the ideal we have set 
before oursel res. Man, being only a part of nature, must 
be subject to emotions, because he must encounter cir¬ 
cumstances of which he is not the sole and sufficient 
cause. .Emotion can only be conquered by another emotion 
stronger than itself; hence knowledge will only lift us 
above the sway of passions, in so far as it is itself “ touched 
with emotion ”. Every man necessarily, and therefore 
rightly, seeks his own interest, which is thus identical 
with virtue ; but his own interest does not lie in selfishness, 
for man is always in need of e.xternal help, and nothing 
is more useful to him than his fellow-men. Hence indi¬ 
vidual well-being is best promoted by harmonious social 
effort. The reasonable man will desire nothing for 
himself, which he does not desire for other men ; therefore 
he will be just, faithful and honourable. Thus, rational 
eiTiotion rather than pure reason is necessary for subduing 
the evil passions. What are the means whereby man may 
gain mastery over his passions.? These depend on the 
definition of passion as a confused idea. As soon as 
we form a cle;ar and distinct idea of a passion, it 
changes its character and ceases to be a passion. With 
due care, it is possible to form a distinct idea of every 
bodily state. Accordingly, a true knowledge of the passions 
is the best remedy against them. While we contemplate 
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the world as a necessary result of the perfect nature of 
God, a feeling of joy will arise in our hearts, accompanied 
by the idea of God as its cause. This is the intellectual 
love of God, which is the highest happiness man can 
know. It seeks for no special love from God in return, 
for such would imply a change in the nature of the Deity. 
It rises above all fear of change through envy or jealousy, 
and increases in proporlion as it is seen to be partici¬ 
pated in by our fellow-men. “The human mind.’’ says 
Spinoza, “cannot be wholly destroyed with the body, but 
somewhat of it remains, which is eternal.’’ The eternity 
thus predicated cannot mean indefinite persistence in time, 
for eternity is not commensurate with time. It must mean 
some special kind of existence ; it is, in fact, defined as 
a mode of thinking- As we have seen, the mind con¬ 
sists of adequate and inadequate ideas ; in so far as it 
is composed of the former, it is part of the infinite mind 
of God, which broods, as it were, over the extended 
universe as its expression in terms of thought. As such, 
it is necessarily eternal, and, since knowledge implies 
self-consciousness, it knows that it is so. Inadequate ideas 
will pass away with the body, because they are the result 
of conditions, which are merely temporary, and insepa¬ 
rably connected with ihe body, but adequate ideas will 
not pass away, inasmuch as they are part of the mind 
of the Eternal. Knowledge of the third or intuitive 
kind, above mentioned, is the source of our highest 
perfection and blessedness; even as it forms part of 
infinite mind of God, so also does the joy with which it 
is accompanied—the intellectual love of God—form part 
of the infinite intellectual love, wherewith God regards 
Himself. 

According to .SpinDza, morality rests on a basis quite 
independent of the acceptance of the mind’s Eternity. 
Virtue is its own rewar;l. and needs no other. He holds 
passionately to this doctrine. For him who is truly wise. 
Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself. 
“ And though the way thereto be steep, yet it may be 

48 F 
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found—all things excellent are as difficult, as they are 
rare.””^" 

Such in brief is the system of Spinoza, if ft can be 
called one.“'^ It has been compared to Sankara’s system 
of Advaita by more than one writer. Pollock himself was 
evidently inclined to this view, as we see him prefix to a 
chapter, as a motto, a couplet descriptive of Sankara’s 
main teaching, for explaining Spinoza’s fundamental doctrine 
of the unity of the world. The first line offers the admo¬ 
nition: “Know in thyself and the world one self-same 
soul’’; and the second one demands: “Banish the dream 
that sunders part from the whole.’’ Another writer suggests 
that the substance of Spinoza corresponds to the Upanishadic 
saf. and at man ; he compares the Kdrya Brahman to Spinoza’s 
natura naiurans\ and the Kdrana Brahman to Spinoza’s 
nahiranaturata. The last of these has, it is added, all the 
properties of Spinoza’s Substance. He is infinite in all things 
finite and is eternal in all things fugitive. He is the ultimate 
and the highest reality. In this view, Sankara anticipated 
Spinoza’s theory of knowledge by a thousand years. But 
the criticism is offered that neither one—neither Sankara 
nor Spinoza—explains the world; they, it is said, only 
xplain it away, because they are acosmists, affirming the 
Atman (or Brahman) or Deus God) and denying the 

R. H. M. Elwes, Chief IVorks of Benedict de Spinoza, I, 
Iiitrod. ; also Sir Ersiderick Pollock, Spinoza, His Life and Fhilosop/iy, 
especially Chap. IX- 

Pollock’s version of the pas.s.age quoted i.s as follows ;— 

“And if the way I have shown to lead hither seems exceed¬ 
ingly hard, yet it may be discovered. That truly must be hard 
which is so seldom found. For if salvation were so easy and 
could be found with little trouble, how should it come to pass 
that nearly all mankind neglect it? But every excellent work is 
as difficult as it is rare.’’ (These are the last w'ords of Spinoza’s 
Ethics.) 

Sir Frederick Pollock has remarked that Spinozism as a 
living and constructive force is not a system but a habit of mind 
{toe. cit., 381). He adds : “ The genuine and durable triumphs of 
philosophy are not in systems but in ideas.” {Ibid.) 
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world. To .Sankara, it is said, Being or Sat is identical 
with perfection. By a similar thought, Spinoza, we are 
told, identifies Substance with God. Spinoza begins his 
system with the Substance, without any preceding inquiry 
as to its reality. From tliere he proceeds to the attributes, 
and thence to the modi in order to explain the world away. 
Sankara proceeds in the same way. Brahman, or being, 
requires no further proof for its existence, because from 
it springs forth all possibility of thinking and recognition. 
To Sankara, intuitive and immediate recognition is the 
highest form of knowledge. He too visualises the world. 
Sub specie cctcruitatis. The totality of things he sees as 
an indivisible oneness fr(‘m which everything flows with 
mathematical necessity. All miracles and extraordinary 
events are as taboo to Sankara as they are to Spinoza, for 
to both everything hapy.ens only by absolute necessity. 
Both were engineers o; fate who tried to encase it in 
immutable and unchangeable laws. It will thus be seen, 
we are told in conclusion, that the monism of both 
Sankara and Spinoza is correlated to pantheism in equal 
measure, because both reore.sent the same type of conscious¬ 
ness.”-- White a good part of the argumentation as to 
similarity in reasoning observable in Sankara and Spinoza 
may, perhaps, prove acceptable to some, the conclusion 
drawn from it would not. Does Spinoza postulate really 
monism ? This view of S ainoza has not been approved even 
by certain Western scholars, notably by John Caird, who 
lays bare the contradiction that would result in accepting 
such an interpretation. .Spinoza’s conception of Substance 
as unity in the abstract would, in a word, be in conflict 
with his concrete idea of .Auttributes and Modes, as applied 
to finite beings. If Substance is absolute and indetermi¬ 
nate, it cannot display itself, as postulated, through an 
infinite number of Attribiites nor could there be Extension 
and Thought, the only two Attributes knowable by us. 
Concisely conceived, Spinoza’s theory must be understood 


Melamed, Spinoza and Buddha^ 241, 251, 254. 
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to correlate the Substance with the idea of its displaying 
itself through an infinite number of Attributes and allow 
these Attributes again into displaying themselves through 
an infinite number of Modes ; some eternal and universal, in 
respect of each Attribute, such as motion and the sum of 
all physical facts ; others having no eternal and no necessary 
existence but acting and reacting on one another in cease¬ 
less flux, according to fixed and definite laws. These 
latter have been compared in relation to their Attributes 
to waves in relation to the sea; or to the myriad hues 
which play ever the iridescent surface of a bubble. The 
conception underlying a theory like this shows that Spinoza 
by postulating it was trying to connect the infinite with the 
finite, thus providing for the manifestation of the finite from 
the infinite. The Self-Evolution of the Infinite would thus 
seem to be the bed-rock on which Spinoza’s theory is based. 
This idea is inherent in the theory of BJieddbheda and it 
would seem that, in its essence, Spinoza’s system, in so far 
as it is a system, is of the B/ieddbheda variety. “ Exten¬ 
sion ” and “ Thought ” help towards the maintenance of the 
doctrine of aternitas and thus is got over the need for the 
absorption of the finite in the infinite- This, it will be 
seen, is the \-ery position advanced by Sripati in the enun¬ 
ciation of his own theory. There is unity, and yet there is 
diversity; unity in the Substance and Variety, through 
Extension and Thought and the infinite number of Modes 
that Attributes can themselves display. 

About the time that Spinoza propounded his philoso¬ 
phy, there were others who put forward views that were 
far different from his own. Among these were Descartes 
and Hobbes, :o each of whom, as we have seen, Spinoza 
owed something; Leibniz; and Locke. Of these, Descartes, 
who introduced the mathematical method into philosophy, 
accepts the reality of the world of experience in so far 
as this is distinct. Next, he concedes supernaturalism 
and as such accepts that the world is the creation of 
God and is wholly dependent on Him for its continued 
existence. Finally, he holds that the created world consists 
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of two classes of things, bodies (or “extended things”) 
and minds (or “thinking things’’), between whom there 
can be no interaction, the}? being quite distinct- The 
soul can, and through tl ;e aid of God, direct but not produce 
the movements of the body. Hobbes (1588-1679), while 
opposed to supernaturalism, extended the scope of mecha¬ 
nistic explanation to the whole world of reality. His 
naturalism landed him in materialism. To him, matter 
and motion become the .sole realities and account for every¬ 
thing. The pressure of matter on the sense organs produces 
sensations, and sensations produce knowledge. Sensations 
and thoughts are only kinds of motion, while mind—or soul 
— is also matter. The same tendency—the tendency to 
persist in their present Cfjndition, whether of motion or of 
rest—characterises all things. God may be the first Cause, 
but man cannot have an) idea of Him. Spinoza, as we have 
seen, was influenced by Descartes, from whom he took 
over the mathematical method. But it was from Hobbes that 
he derived his naturalism, which he applied more syste¬ 
matically than even Hobbes. To him reason became 
supreme and with the aid of reason, he tried to discover 
the inter-connection that exists between things. With him, 
accordingly, naturalism and rationalism go together, though 
naturalism, in his hands, becomes something quite different 
from the naturalism of Hobbes. He finds place in Nature 
for both the material and the spiritual, for the divine and 
the human. To him, accordingly. Nature is God and God 
is Nature. To Spinoza, God is All and All is God. 
Every finite object or event is dependent on innumerable 
others, which ramify in all directions. Each of these is, 
in its turn, dependent on innumerable others. A world 
consisting of such contingent objects and events would be 
unintelligible. There should therefore be predicated some 
self-dependent reality—which Spinoza calls “Substance”— 
which sustains all dependent things and events. This self- 
dependent, self-existing “ Substance ”, however, need not 
be sought in any external creator. The cosmic system— 
or Nature—may in its entirety take the place of God. 
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This conception of God avoids the problem of creation 
from nothing. God is thus deemed to be co-extensive with 
Nature. Nature or God is accordingly all-comprehensive, 
infinite and perfect. Nature is, besides, dynamic, exercis¬ 
ing every existing form of energy. Each ultimate kind of 
energy is an Attribute of God. Of these ultimate Attri¬ 
butes, man only knows two. And these, according to 
Spinoza, are Extension and Thought, i.e., physical energy 
and mind energy. As before stated, Spinoza holds that 
there may be infinity of other Attributes. All material 
bodies and physical events are “ modes ”, i.e., modifications 
or states, of the attribute Extension, and all minds and 
mental experiences are modes of the attribute Thought. 
The apparent interaction between body and mind arises 
from their being concomitant modes of the constitutive 
Attributes of the one ultimate reality. The various finite 
modes are not illusions, but real while they last; and even 
when they pass away, they do not utterly disappear. For, 
the One remains in which the many change and change 
again. To Spinoza, God is not a Person. He is more 
than a Person; he is super-Personal, for he is more 
than what we can understand by designating him a “person”. 
And he is, for this reason, not the less worthy of love. 
Indeed, Spinoza’s philosophy ends in “ the intellectual love 
of God”, which, as Professor Wolf well expresses it, 
“is the fruit of that highest intuition to which man attains 
when, after an adequate discipline of intelligence and char¬ 
acter, he arrives at a synoptic vision of One and All.” 

John Locke (1632-1704), who was born in the same 
year as of Spinoza and lived for twenty-seven years after 
Spinoza’s death, propounded a philosophy which was 
limited to the study of human nature and human knowledge. 
His Essay oh ike Human Understanding was intended to 
show that all our ideas are derived from experience, i.e., 
through the senses and reflection on what they reveal. The 
mind has the power of reflecting upon the course of its ideas, 
and in reflection, higher ideas {such as power, cause, 
unity, relation) are formed. He thus explains universal 
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ideas on an empirical basis. According to him, there 
are thus no innate ideas. The understanding being depen¬ 
dent on sensations, it can reflect on these and combine them 
into more complex wholes, but it cannot add to them. 
Sensations, however, are only appearances of the primary 
qualities of things—extension, shape, solidity, number, 
motion, sensations of .secondary qualities—colour, smell, 
sound, taste—are merely subjective effects produced in us 
by primary qualities, and are not copies of anything 
objective. Then as to substances (bodies and souls) our 
ideas are vague, and cannot be justified by sense-experi¬ 
ence. It is accordingly impossible to say whether the soul 
is a spiritual substance or a material substance endowed with 
the capacity to think. Man, being strictly limited to his 
experience, does not know the real essence of anything. 
Every person can be sure only of his own existence, by 
intuition, and of the existence of God as the cause of his 
existence.Locke reaches his conclusions by the use of 
the inductive method. He thus makes observation his 
starting point and rejects all metaphysical ideas as to the 
origin of knowledge—innate ideas, pre-established harmony, 
divine inspiration. 

Leibniz (1646-1716), who w^as a contemporary of 
Spinoza and corresponded with him, propounded a theory 
of reality which is wholly psychological in character. Its 
pivotal points are his doctrine of monads, the principle of 
pre-established harmony, and the law of continuity. He 
tries to reconcile mind and matter in what Dr. Aveling has 
described as “a panpsychism a universe in which all 
that exists is held to be spiritual. To Leibniz, mental 
substances are independent activities, essentially individual, 
yet together constituting a world. These active forces he 


Prof. Saintsbury makes the characteristic remark tliat 
“ Locke is eminently— i.e., before all his contemporaries—of such 
stuff as dreams are not made of.” He is wholly a prosaic, practical 
man and Englisliman. 
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calls “ monads Like material atoms, they are simple, 

indivisible and indestructible; they are also, according 
to Leibniz, endowed, in varying degrees, with the power of 
mental representation. The human soul is such a monad, 
conscious of what it represents. Others represent the 
universe confusedly or even unconsciously, and so reflect 
every other monad in existence. The world consists of these 
immaterial monads in an ascending scale of perfection, their 
place being determined by the degree of clearness with which 
each actively represents the rest. I'hey are thus of all 
degrees of development, some having but a very low kind of 
consciousness or sub-consciousness, others are in a higher 
dream-state, yet others are wide awake, and have clear 
thoughts, while God enjoys the most intense and most active 
consciousness. The monads are infinite in number and 
infinite in gradation, no two monads being exactly alike. 
Each monad is self-contained and is not affected by the others, 
except only by God who has created them by a kind of 
emanation, or “ fulguration ”. The appearance of inter¬ 
action between different monads is due to a “ pre-established 
harmony ”. God has so made them that they all act in 
harmony. The corespondence of the succession of ideas in 
the mind with the movements of the monads of the body is 
explained in the light of the same theory. Soul and body 
agree like two clocks, originally set going by God and 
absolutely synchronised. As observed by Professor Wolf, 
the whole theory bears the “ impress of supernaturalism ”. 
The motive which prompted this theory on Leibniz’s part, 
according to him, was “ the anxiety to justify the belief in 
the ultimate reality and permanence of individual souls”. 

It will be seen that Leibniz makes a difference between 
minds and ordinary souls. In ordinary souls, for instance 
the souls of brutes, there is some connection between 
conscious perceptions in accordance with the laws of memory 

Monad, from Greek monos, alone; an ulliinale atom; a 
micro-organism of extremely simple character. 1\\ \\\^ Monadologx, 
Para 1, Leibniz dotines it as “a simple substance which enters into 
compounds ; simple, that is, without parts ”. 
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and imagination ; but minds, which have clear and distinct 
apperceptions, are further gifted with reason. Ordinary 
souls are the living mirrors of the universe of created things, 
whereas minds are also images of the Divinity himself, the 
Author of nature, and are capable of knowing the system of 
the universe. This makes minds capable of entering into 
a kind of society with God, so that they are members of the 
City of Minds, the most [lerfect state under the most perfect 
of monarchs. Just as within the world of nature there is 
harmony between the two kingdoms of efficient and of 
final causes, so there is a harmony between the physical 
kingdom of nature and the moral kingdom of grace. In 
other words, there is accord between God as Architect 
of the machine of the universe and God as Monarch of the 
divine City of Minds.By reason of this harmony, there 
is no good action without reward, and no evil action without 
punishment. All things work together for the good of the 
righteous in a universe which is the image of the infinite 
perfections of God.""“ According to Leibniz, then, sub¬ 
stances are really unities and cannot be affected by anything 
outside themselves; that if the constituent elements of 
things are real unities, they must be the only real unities, 
and that if they are t) keep together as real unities, 
they can only be com pounded by aggregation; that we 
have in experience an in>lance of such a real unity in our 
self, which, though indivisible into parts, but yet is capable 
of great variety ; that the mind is unaffected in its experi¬ 
ence by anything outside of itself, which shows that real 
unities are pregnant with their own nature ; that the essence 
of material substance is not extension, nor even motion, 
but force, a character in things which is pre supposed by 
solidity and motion; that real entities must, therefore, 
be conceived to be endowed with force in the same manner 


A i^eneralization based on Leibniz’s own words occurring 
in his AJonado/ogy, Paras 85 to 89. 

See Monadologv, Pas a 90. Vide The Philosophical Writings 
of Leibniz, ed. Mary Morris and C. R. Morris. 
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as the soul is endowed with activity ; that since there can¬ 
not be any interaction between real unities, there must be 
pre-established harmony in order to give unity to the uni¬ 
verse, as without such harmony, there would be a chaotic 
plurality and everything would be purposeless, which seems 
absurd ; that reality is governed not by mechanical laws, 
but by the taw of sufficient reason; that the real world is not 
the only possible world, but the best of possible worlds ; 
that everything is ordered not by a mechanistic necessity 
but by the moral necessity to work for the highest good of 
minds ; and that this is achieved by making the kingdom 
of nature subservient to the kingdom of minds, God being 
at once the Architect of the one and the Monarch of the 
other.*’"" Leibniz thus postulates that minds are the 
mirrors of the Divinity himself; they are capable of know¬ 
ing the system of the universe; they are capable of 
entering into a kind of society with God ; they are members 
of the City of Minds, the most perfect state under the most 
perfect of monarchs.“"* There is thus evidence enough to 
indicate that Leibniz postulates not only individuality of the 
soul, but also its permanence; not only its permanence but 
also its association with God ; not only its association with 
but also its origin in God. In these views, Leibniz 
approaches certain aspects of the BkMabMda view. He 
holds that “ there is never, strictly speaking, absolute 
generation nor perfect death, consisting in the separation 
of the soul. And what we call gmer.ilion is a development 
and a growth, while what we call death is an envelopment 
and a diminution.” In die next paragraph, Leibniz adds 
that “ philosophers have been much embarrassed over the 
origin of forms, entelechies or souls. But to-day when 
exact researches on plants, insects and animals have revealed 
the fact that the organic bodies of nature are never 
produced frorri a chaos or from putrefaction, but always 


See C. R. Morris, Inlrodudion to the Philosophical Writings 
of Leibniz, xxiv-xxv. 

Monadoiogy, Paras 83'85. 
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from seeds, wherein there was certainly some performation, 
we conclude not only that the organic body was already 
present before concepticm, but also that there was a soul in 
this body ; that, in a word, the animal itself was present, 
and that by means of conception it was merely prepared for 
a great transformation, so as to become an animal of another 
kind. We even see something of this kind apart from 
birth, as when worms become flies, and caterpillars become 
butterflies. 

Leibniz did not agree with Spinoza in fundamental 
points and expresses his dissent from him in some of his 
works.Pollock strongly criticizes Leibniz’s attitude 
towards Spinoza, and his ■' lone of systematic depreciation”, 
as he calls it, in his works. He even says that Leibniz’s 
attitude “encouraged injustice towards Spinoza” and 
contributed its share “ in keeping Spinoza out of his 
rightful place Whether this is so or not, there is no 

question that Leibniz, holding the views he did, could not 
but disagree from the views of Spinoza. 

Influence of Spinoza: Bhedabheda in the West. 

The views of later writers on philosophy are mainly based 
on the systems of Descartes, Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke 
or Leibniz. These provided, as Professor Wolf says, 
“ the broad foundations fur all, nearly all the philosophies ” 
which have been propounded since then during the past 
two centuries. There is hardly any doubt that Leibniz 
helped Kant to effect the Copernican revolution he did 
in logic. Through Wolff, the chief follower of Leibniz, 
Kant sought to revivify philosophy. But the influence 
of Spinoza on German thought generally was far greater 
than that of Leibniz. F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819) spoke of 
Spinoza’s philosophy as logically unanswerable though 


Monadology, Para 74. 

See Theodicy. Morris, Philosophical Writings of Leibniz, 
page 196 ; page 242, Para 173. 

Pollock, loc. cit., 355. 
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morally unacceptable.Lessing (1729-1781) said that 
there was no other philosophy but Spinoza’s. Kant was 
not wholly unaffected by its rising influence but Goethe 
(1749-1832) assimilated and used it. J. G. Fichte (1762- 
1814), though he started as a disciple of Kant, broke 
away from him subsequently and developed a philosophy 
in which we see how he had studied Spinoza and how 
he had felt the power and the influence of Spinoza’s 
world-idea. He took Spinoza’s metaphysical interpre¬ 
tations of theology with but little alteration, though 
he diverged from .Spinoza’s theory of substance. He 
argued that even the Absolute is the product of the mind. 
The whole of experience—not its form only—is generated 
by the “ absolute self ” in which individual minds partici¬ 
pate. The “ absolute self ” divides itself into a knowing 
self and a known object, because the moral growth of the 
self needs objects as obstacles to be surmounted by moral 
endeavour. For similar reasons, he holds that the absolute 
self must divide into many selves, otherwise there would 
be no opportunity for the exercise of moral duties. But 
the many selves are all expressions of one moral order, 
which is the absolute self or God. He thus tries to 
harmonize realisna with idealism and in doing so reaches 
the BheddbkMa position. No wonder that his philosophy 
impressed Carlyle. “ So robust an intellect, a soul so 
calm,” said Carlyle of Fichte, “ so lofty, massive, and 
immoveable, has not mingled in philosophic discussion 
since the time of Luther - - • - the cold, colossal, adamantine 
spirit standing erect and clear, like Cato Major among 
degenerate men ; fit to have been the teacher of the Stoa 
and to have discoursed of Beauty and Virtue in the groves 
of Academe. ” 


Jacobi contended for the dogma of immediate cognition 
as the special organ of the super.sensuous. As Schwegler suggests, 
he failed to note tliat cognition has, as already described, a series of 
subjective intermediating movements and can pretend to immediacy 
only in entire oblivion of its own nature and origin. 
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Hegel (1770-1831), though he criticized Spinoza, was 
greatly influenced by him. He repeatedly said that to be a 
philosopher, you must first be a Spinozist and that if you 
have not Spinozism, you have no philosophy. It is to be 
feared that Hegel critxized Spinoza not for what he 
actually said or thought but for what was understood as 
Spinoza’s view in his time.'^^^ However this may be, 
the fact remains that his theory endeavours to harmonize 
the absolute with the many. The philosophy of Hegel 
resolves being into thought, and thought into the unity 
of the logical moments of simple apprehension, judgment 
and reason, all purely spiritual acts, whereby being in 
itself, or seyn, becomes other than itself, or fur sich seyn, 
the universal being first by separating from itself particu¬ 
larised, and then by return into itself individualised, the 
whole being what Hegel characterizes as Des Process 
des Gcistes or “ the Process of the Spirit”. This is what 
has been called ” the secret of Hegel”. It is an open 
secret, as has been well said, and one too that pervades the 
whole of his system. ” Open where you will,” writes Dr. 
Sterling, the first of his chief exponents in England, “ you 
find him always engaged in saying pretty well the same 
thing’’—always identity by otherness passing into selfness 
or making that for itself which is at first in itself. The 
unity that Hegel aims at is, again, BhedabhpJa, wherein 
difference is particularised while unity is stressed. The 
two seem to be opposed to each other but are really allied 
to each other. Hegel’s identity of the opposites is what 
we see in Bhedabheda. The similarity does not end there, 
for we see Bhedabheda more than lurking in Hegel’s 
description of the nature of the absolute and its separation 
from itself. 

F. W. S. Schelling (1775-1854), though originally a 
student of Hegel, later attached himself to Fichte, and then 
departed from him in restoring the Absolute to the position 
of an unknown thing-in-itself. He re-established once 


1133 


See Pollock, loc.cii.^ 372, f.n. 2, 
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again the reality of the physical world. To him the 
beauty of the material world is sufficient ground for its 
reality. It is an expression of the Absolute as the mind 
is. The Absolute thus is neither mind nor matter, though 
it expresses i;self in both. Thus Schelling’s theory of 
unity is essentially based on the idea of the Absolute being 
allowed its place of pre-eminence. Though he has been 
criticized as having gone back to Spinozism, it is clear 
that he urges as much the reality of the Absolute as the 
reality of the material world. That is just where he 
agrees with the Bheddbheda theory, which refuses to yield 
either the Absolute or the material world. 

J. T. Fechner (1801-1887), the great psychophysicist, 
who laid the foundations of the science of psychophysics 
in his Elements 0 / Psyckophysicsy has elaborated a theory 
which has to be described as a phase of BhedCihJmia. 
He regards the universe as a society of souls, and God 
as the supreme all-embracing Soul. To him, inwardly all 
souls are mental, though they appear outwardly to each 
other as material bodies. Just as smaller bodies are 
included in larger bodies, and all bodies are included in 
physical nature, so some souls are included in others, and 
the soul of God embraces all other souls. 

Rudolph Hermann Lotze (1817-1881), the German 
philosopher, author of Microcosmus, developed a system of 
teleological icealism—sometimes also called as idealistic 
pantheism—which is largely based on ethical considerations. 
According to it, ultimate reality is mental substance. 
Material phenomena are, in his view, appearances produced 
by souls or spiritual monads, but he held that these monads 
are not independent substances, but modes or states of God, 
who is the sole and infinite Substance. He repudiated both 
agnosticism and a mere mechanical view of the universe. 
In his view, mechanistic phenomena are appearances 
resulting from the uniform laws with which God comes out 
of these immanent activities which, he suggests, are, at the 
same time, directed to divine ends. He thus endeavoured 
to reconcile idealism with what might be called qualified 
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monadism of a kind which, while it is a departure from that 
of Leibniz, contains the elements of the Bhedabheda 
doctrine. 

T. H. Green (1838-1882) and F. H. Bradley (1846- 
1924) continued in the spiritual tradition set up by Hegel. 
Green led the protest against empiricism and evolutionism, 
which denied to man a sense of moral obligation. Man 
is not a being who is simply “ the result of natural forces ”. 
To understand his real nature, it is necessary to understand, 
first, the nature of our consciousness, the reality of which 
is all that we are sure of in the first instance. Human 
consciousness is essentially self-consciousness. In man, 
even the simplest process of sense-perception is not a mere 
change, but the consciousness of a change. Human experi¬ 
ence, thus, consists not only of mere events, physical or 
mental, but of recognitions of such events. What is appre¬ 
hended, accordingly, is never a bare fact, but a recognized 
fact, a synthesis of relations in a consciousness which 
involves a self as well as the elements of the objects 
apprehended, which it holds together in the unity of 
the act of perception. Knowledge therefore always implies 
the work of the mind i,>r self. The work of the mind, 
however, is not capricious or arbitrary. This is attested 
by the common distinct4)n between truth and error, 
between reality and illusion and by the very existence 
of the sciences. But ail this, in the view of Green, 
implies that the reality wliich we know is an intelligible 
reality, an ideal system, in short, a spiritual world. 
And such a world, in his opinion, can only be explained 
by reference to a spiritual “ principle which renders 
all relations possible and is itself determined by none 
of them ”, an absolute and eternal self-consciousness which 
apprehends as a whole what man knows only in part. 
This ” principle”, this absolute, and eternal self-conscious¬ 
ness, is, to him, God. In some measure, man partakes of the 
self-consciousness of God. This participation is the source 
of morality and religion. For a self-conscious personality, 
according to him, cannot be supposed to pass away but 
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must partake of the nature of the eternal. A bridge 
between the Absolute and the finite is thus created—by the 
“ principle which renders all relations possible and is itself 
determined by none of them”. The Absolute is the ideal and 
the finite partakes of its nature—the self-consciousness of the 
one being the self-consciousness of the other. Thus, the 
finite partakes of the “ nature of the eternal”. Green thus 
affirms both unity and difference between the Absolute and 
the finite and harmonizes both by postulating a spiritual world, 
an ” ideal system ”, drawn from his Hegelian repertoire. 
F. H. Bradley, if anything, is even more specific. He feels 
that the Hegelian view that the “ real” is the natural, adopt¬ 
ed by Green, is far from satisfying. He finds this kind of 
idealism not only ‘‘ as cold and ghost-like as the dreariest 
materialism ” but also the apparent glory of the perceived 
world as much ” a deception and a cheat ”, if it covers 
” some spectral woof of impalpable abstractions, or un¬ 
earthly ballet of bloodless categories,” which Hegel’s 
idealism regards as ultimate reality. He makes “ immediate 
experience” rather than ‘‘cognitive consciousness” his 
starting-point. He finds in immediate experience ‘‘ an 
immediate feeling, a knowing and being in one ”. It is 
doubtless at first an undifferentiated unity, and non¬ 
relational but it contains implicitly numerous distinctions 
which discursive thought or judgment makes explicit. For 
immediate experience is felt to be inadequate, and thought is 
our endeavour to supplement it by introducing distinctions, 
abstractions, qualifications, relations, etc. But the categories 
and concepts with which thought operates, though useful 
as working ideas for the special tasks of science, are 
unsatisfactory for a philosophic understanding of ultimate 
reality. ‘‘ The nature studied by the observer and by the 
poet and painter, is in all its sensible and emotional fulness 
a very real Nature. It is in most respects more real 
than the strict object of physical science.” For the 
concepts of science are abstract and not ultimately 
true. Space and time, relation and quality, primary and 
secondary c[ualities, motion and change, causation and 
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activity, self and things-in-theraselves—all these notions, 
when closely examined, end in self-contradiction, and are 
therefore applicable only to mere “appearances”, not to 
ultimate reality. For ultimate reality must be self- 
consistent and harmonious. Yet even “appearances” 
cannot be mere illusions, though Bradley sometimes de¬ 
scribes them as such. They must have a place in ultimate 
reality. How is ultimate Reality, the Absolute, to be 
conceived ? The clue to such a conception, though a 
very inadequate conception, is sought by Bradley in 
immediate experience, at least in immediate experience 
at—as it has been put—a higher remove. The Absolute 
is a Spirit embracing and completing all finite experiences 
and “ appearances ”. And the experience of the Absolute or 
the Absolute experience, repeats at a higher remove, with 
infinitely greater wealth and perfection, the “ immediate 
feeling”, the “ knowing^and being in one ”, which charac¬ 
terizes the “ immediate experience ” of human beings. 
“ Reality is one experience ” and “ experience ” exhausts all 
reality. “ There is no being or fact outside of that which 
is commonly called psychical existence. Feeling, thought 
and volition—any groups under which we class psychical 
phenomena—are all the material of existence. And there 
is no other material actual or even possible. ” Spirit is 
to Bradley “ the unity of the manifold in which externa¬ 
lity of the manifold has utterly ceased. “ Outside of spirit,” 
according to him, “ there is not, and there cannot be, 
any reality, and the more that anything is spiritual, so 
much the more is it veritably real.” To Bradley, the 
Absolute was supra-personal, and it “ has no history of its 
own, though it contains histories without number.” The 
Absolute is a Spirit which embraces and completes all 
finite experiences and “appearances”. And that Spirit 
is the unity of the ma’iifold in which the externality of 
the manifold has ceased. Finite experiences are there, 

but they are embraced in the Spirit—the Absolute ; 
the unity of the manifold makes the Spirit, the exter¬ 
nality of the manifold having ceased. This conception of 
49 i‘' 
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the Absolute is much like BfKddbhMa, which postulates 
the unity of the manifold, the manifold having lost its 
externality. 

B. Bosanquet (1848-1923), who makes thought the 
pathway to absolute reality, reaches the Bhediibheda 
position in a different manner. He refutes the idea that 
thought could lead, by its abstraction, to any inconsistencies. 
It is wrong, in his view, to identify thought with the 
formation of abstract universals, which naturally lead to an 
inadequate interpretation of reality. Thought is not 
merely abstract; it is, at its best, systematic. It helps 
to construe tlie systemic character of reality. Its 
characteristic “ universal ” for the understanding of reality 
is the “ concrete universal ”, i.e., the conception of a 
” whole ” or ” system ”, not the merely ” abstract ” 
universal which is only concerned with what is common 
or general in things instead of with their systematic 
inter-relations in a whole or system. Thus conceived, 
thought leads, not to contradiction or illusory appearance, 
but to the very heart of reality. It is, in fact, to Bosan¬ 
quet, “ the self-revelation of reality ”. Thought and 
reality are, to him, correlative. ” Thought,” he says, ” is 
always an affirmation about reality. ” And reality ” is 
the whole that thought is always endeavouring to affirm.” 
In all experience, the influence of ” the whole ” or the 
concrete universal, is implicit. In logical thought, which 
follows the natural impulse to seek the truth and reality, 
we have “ the whole ” operating explicitly as the criterion. 
In it ‘‘the idea of system, the spirit of the concrete universal, 
in other words, of individuality, is the central essence. ” 
All higher experiences are characterised by the fact that in 
them comes to light the coherence of things, the ‘‘ whole¬ 
ness ”, or system, i.e., integrity, of the universe, that is, 
the Absolute. In such experiences, accordingly, we. feel 
‘‘ the heart-beat of the Absolute”. And the Absolute 
is the final synthesis of mind and nature. Nature and 
mind are correlative. Nature is what is revealed to 
mind, and mind is what apprehends or interprets nature. 
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In the Absolute all finite experiences are transmuted and 
perfected into a complete whole. As such a whole in 
which everything is adjusted in relation to the rest, the 
Absolute may be described as self-directing. The Absolute 
is thus the one, according to Bosanquet, in which all finite 
experiences are changed and perfected into a whole. It is 
thus self-conditioned and self-regulating. The finite has no 
significance without it ; in it, it finds its coherence or 
systemic integrity. But its individuality is not denied ; but 
is affirmed and, indeed, without such individuality, the very 
conception of the idea of system, would be in danger. Only 
it would be without purpose, if it were not correlated to 
the whole, the Absolute. In his view, the finite can have 
no separate existence but must find its place in the Absolute, 
if human experience is any guide. 

Professor Benedetto Croce (born 1866), the leading 
Italian Idealist philosopher, has propounded a philosophy of 
the spirit which is likewi:-e a form of the BhMiibheda theory. 
He starts with the viqw that conscious experience is 
the only sort of reality that need be assumed. But he 
concedes that spiritual reality contains more than the ex¬ 
perience of merely finite minds. He also posits a universal 
consciousness or spirit wiiich is immanent in all finite minds 
and is more than the mere totality of finite minds. While 
Hegel and his school of thought conceived of the dialect of 
thought as essentially logical rather than temporal in charac¬ 
ter—though Hegel had to agree that it was also a process 
in time—Croce definitely regards the cosmic spirit as a 
process in time and identifies reality with history. In other 
words, he represents reality as incessantly changing, always 
active, ever creative. Much like Bergson and James, he 
rejects the idea of a static, immutable Absolute, or “block 
universe,” complete once for all. Cosmic activity proceeds 
in cycles, but is without a beginning and without an end. 
Within this total spiritur;! activity, certain phases, aspects 
or factors may, he holds, be distinguished, though not 
separated. He distinguishes theoretical from practical 
activity. Within each of these, he makes further distinctions. 
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Under theoretical, he differentiates intuitions from concepts, 
which are thoughts or ideas. Intuition, he holds, is the act 
of creating the materials of cognition and exemplifies it by 
the creation o:; the artist. In this case, the mind has no 
material from outside supplied to it; it simply creates or 
produces its intuitions. On the other hand, conceptual 
thinking operates on intuitions and traces relations be¬ 
tween them, or traces what is universal in them. Concepts, 
indeed, are immanent in the intuitions, it being impossi¬ 
ble to separate them. Concepts, however, have a certain 
special significance. They are common to all minds 
and are the means of communion between them. They 
are universal, and are expressive of the Universal Spirit 
that is immanent in all finite minds. As to the objects 
to which theoretical activity must always be directed, 
they also aie the creations of that activity. In fact 
the process of thinking, the object of thought, and the 
discrimination between the activity and the object are all of 
them aspects of the same total experience. They seem 
separate, but are not. It is only by a process of abstraction 
that a world of seemingly independent objects is set up over 
against the world of thought. Next, as to practical activity, 
Croce holds that this is always volition, since there are 
no physical actions in a spiritual world. As volition 
depends on cognition, practical activity is dependent on 
theoretical activity. To Croce, this world is in the region 
of pure intuition, of experience accepted for its own sake. 
The question of the reality of experience does not arise in 
this region. We are satisfied with experience itself, simply 
as such. But anything can be intuited and taken as pure 
experience. The world then can be imagined as simply 
existing and as satisfying our desires simply by being 
so imagined. This does not preclude the conception of a 
world that exists and of the idea that its existence is an 
affair of perfect interconnection and coherence. Croce is 
largely governed by the Hegelian idea of the supremacy of 
the Spirit, though he differs from his master in suggesting 
that religion is only imperfect philosophy and not the 
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supreme form of the Spirit. However'this may be, Croce 
agrees with BhMdbheda when he refuses to accept the 
“block universe’’ idea; when he speaks of a universal 
consciousness or spirit as immanent in all finite minds 
and is something more than a mere totality of finite minds ; 
when he suggests the Cosmic Spirit as a process in 
time; and when he speaks of concepts as being universal 
and as expressive of the universal Spirit that is immanent 
in all finite minds. 

J. Royce (185.S-1S16), the well-known American 
philosopher, approaches to some extent the views of 
Bradley. To him finite ideas are not mere images, but 
imply some mode of action, and therefore some purpose. 
Such purpose constitutes its internal meaning. They also 
possess an internal meaning ; the external meaning having 
reference to objects iHiyond themselves. But objects 
cannot be really independent of the knowledge relating to 
them. To be related, the object and the idea should have 
something in common. The reality of these objects of 
reference thus consists in their fulfilment of the inner 
meanings of the corresponding ideas. The reality of an 
object is accordingly com eived as the realization in experience 
of the purpose involved ;n the internal meaning of an idea. 
Whether this purpose is or is not fulfilled can only be 
judged by the idea itself. Thus the idea itself is construct¬ 
ed as having a purpose and will of its own. Thought 
thus came to be conceived by Royce as a conscious life in 
which ideas embody theT purposes in objects. From this 
point of view, “to be’’ means to express “the complete in¬ 
ternal meaning of an absolute system of ideas ”. This is so, 
because reality in its fuhiess must fulfil all ideas. It follows 
from this that finite ide;is must be assumed to be absorbed 
in one complete system of ideas and one all-comprehensive 
purpose which finds its satisfaction in the total realm of 
existence. Absolute experience, however, embraces much 
that is beyond finite experience. According to Royce’s con¬ 
ception, human individuals are not merely engulfed in the 
Absolute, but are, in some way, conserved. Each individual 
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expresses in his own way something of the Absolute will, and 
so constitutes a unique part of the unique whole. Even 
time, in his view, is not entirely superseded, in the Abso¬ 
lute, by an eternity that is utterly different from it. He 
rather would suggest that “Eternity is the Absolute’s simul¬ 
taneous apprehension of all time, somewhat in the same 
way as a melody is the simultaneous apprehension of a 
certain sequence of notes.” The significance of Royce’s 
theory in the light of Bheddbheda will be evident when it is 
said that he tries to reconcile by it the theories of monism 
and pluralism in a manner which is strikingly illustrative 
of the hold of rhis doctrine in modern Western philosophy. 

This is e\ en more evident when we review the views 
of a few other Western philosophers of modern times, 
who have propounded what may be styled composite types of 
Realism in their endeavour to effect compromises between 
different kinds of philosophical opposites—monism and 
pluralism, idealism and materialism, empiricism and ration¬ 
alism. Renouvier, who essayed a fusion of positivism 
and idealism on a basis of phenomenalism, is a good 
example of this tendency. In his later writings, he admitted 
the existence of more organic individualities than orderly 
aggregates of phenomena, namely, monads, spiritual indi¬ 
vidualities and personalities. “ When freedom makes its 
appearance,” he says, “in a given being, that being, bound 
by a thousand relations to other beings, acquires an in¬ 
comparably more individual existence; what was only 
distinguished is now separated ; what was a self becomes 
self-subsistent, an essence, or -.. - a substance - . ..; an indi¬ 
vidual, and the most individual that is known—the human 
individual, the human person.” Further, to form a com¬ 
prehensive vievr of reality as a whole, more is needed 
than a knowledge of the categories and particular laws. 
We have to assume the law of contradiction, and have 
recourse to the principle of free Belief under the inspiration 
of our whole personality. Renouvier believed in a kind of 
harmony between man and the universe, in virtue of which 
the universe responds to the moral demands of man. In 
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view of his rather wide departure from absolute idealism, 
Professor Wolf is inclined to class him with critical idealism 
or even monadism, but he is not only idealistic but his very 
monadism and indeed his pluralism enables us to put him 
down under the Bhedabhedavadins. Next, G. Gentile 
(born 1875) for whom self-consciousness is ultimate reality, 
suggests that just as the self-consciousness of a finite 
mind or spirit is immanent in each of its experiences, 
so the universal consciousness or spirit is immanent in 
each finite self-consciousness. Finite minds are therefore 
only moments or aspects of the universal mind which at 
once is and creates the universe. Although the subjective 
and objective phases or moments of self-experience (finite 
or cosmic) are not really separate, yet they are distin¬ 
guishable. 

W. E. Hocking (born 1873) who elaborates a philoso¬ 
phy which admittedly contains elements drawn from idealism, 
naturalism and pragmati-mr, suggests that sense experience 
is a common link between many selves and that thereby 
we get to know directiy not only other human selves but 
even God himself. Hocking regards the whole world as a 
self. “ This word Self," he writes, “ indicates chiefly that 
the mental life within die world has its unity, and that all 
the meanings of things cohere in a single will.’’ The 
ultimate evidence for the self-hood of the whole world is to 
be found in immediate experience. “ We, as a group of 
human selves,’’ he adds, “ know that we are not alone in 
the universe: that is our first and persistent intuition.’’ 
But the self of the universe is infinite in its depth and 
mystery. And human life is a reaching out to the reality 
of things as a region in which the discovery of value need 
never end. The human self spans past and future, lives 
on values, and is free, determining out of a matrix of many 
possibilities which shall become fact. But the human 
self is not all these things from the beginning—its freedom 
and its immortality must be won. In these respects man 
is the creator of his own destiny. That is not a mere echo 
of Blieddbheaa, but B/dddbhcda itself in its fullest sense as 
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propounded in the last Sutras of the VManta-Sutras by 
Sripati and his school of thought. 

James Ward (1843-1925) propounded a theory which 
partakes of the character of Bheddbheda. Though agreeing 
with contempimary idealists to some extent, he fell back on 
theism to avoid, it would seem, speculation. He maintain¬ 
ed that actual experience does not involve a dualism of 
matter and mind, but a duality of subject and object and 
that this duality-in-unity {Bheddbheda) is consistent with a 
spiritual monism in which the unity of nature is conceived 
to be the counterpart of the unity of experience. Beginning 
with the plurality of reals, he proceeded to find out where 
such an empirical method would lead him, assuming the 
existence of an indefinite variety of psychical beings of all 
grades, some higher than human minds, others much lower, 
but all tending to self-conservation and self-realization. 
This conception of all entities as psychical individuals, 
based on the principle of continuity, led him to endow them 
with spontaneity. Spontaneous activity leads into regular 
habits while their co-operation and organization leads to 
progress by a kind of creative synthesis, just as a melody 
comes into being when single notes follow in a certain 
sequence, or a certain level of culture is attained when 
society is organized on certain harmonious lines. As the 
final of progress, he suggests the “ eventual consummation 
of a perfect commonwealth, wherein all co-operate and none 
conflicts, wherein the many have become one, one realm of 
ends.” Ward thus construes the world as a plurality of 
psychical being's, primarily independent as regards their 
existence, and yet always mutually acting and reacting up¬ 
on each other, ‘‘ an ontological plurality that is yet somehow 
a cosmological unity ”, Fearing that all this might mean 
“ some ground beyond itself ”, he called in the aid of theism 
to supplement his spiritual pluralism. Without subscribing 
to the common ideas of creation, he held that God in some 
sense sustains the world by a continuous act of self-limita¬ 
tion. The pluralistic aspect of Bheddbheda implicitly postu¬ 
lates such a view and though Ward feared that he had been 
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more speculative in this part of his philosophy, and treated 
it as a matter of faith and his belief in God and in immor¬ 
tality on moralgrounds, there is reason to believe that the 
conclusion he arrived at was the niore sound because any 
other would not be in keeping with the premises with 
which he started his sim:)le, yet daring, theory. 

The ethical philosoijher W. R. Sorley (born 1855) tries 
to harmonise natural laws which constitute the causal order 
of the existing world with values which constitute its moral 
order. Values apply t > personal life, and their validity 
consists in expressing avi ideal which people feel they ought 
to realize. Natural laws apply to phenomena in space and 
time, and their validity eonsists in their reality. A satis¬ 
factory theory of reality must harmonise these two orders. 
Sorley’s solution postulates a universe consisting of a 
Supreme Mind, or God, to whom finite minds and their 
environment owe their reality. God is the creator, the 
essence and source of all values, but is willing that these 
values should be shared by the free minds who owe their 
being to Him. If Sor ey had persuaded himself to follow 
out his theory, he would have naturally ended in B/iedd- 
bheda, for that seems implicit in it. He thus lacks not so 
much definiteness as a purposeful pursuing of his theory. 

The moral philosopher A. E. Taylor (born 1869), who 
seeks to harmonise the exigencies of scientific thought with 
the moral and religious demands of life, suggests that the 
reality of religious experience is evidence of the reality of its 
object. Postulating a theistic position, he holds that the 
ultimate ground of things is a single supreme reality which is 
the source of everything other than itself, and has the charac¬ 
teristic of being intrinsically complete or perfect, and an 
adequate object of adoration or worship. This supreme 
reality is best conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit at its very best. The reality of moral progress, in 
his view, presupposes the reality of time, of causal agency, 
of free-will, and of permanent personality. The moral 
life is a life of tension between the temporal and the eternal 
and is only possible to a being which is neither abiding nor 
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simply mutable, but both at once. It is a life of real 
adventure which begins with “ nature ” and ends in “ super¬ 
nature”. The attainment of a fully unified personality 
depends on our finding our principal good in God, the 
concrete unity of all good in its source. The implication 
of morality is thus a double one. It points to the existence 
of God as the absolute and final plenitude of good, and to 
an eternal destiny for the moral person whose aim is the 
fruition of the good. Taylor’s conception of supreme 
reality after the human spirit at its best has its counterpart 
in BhUddblieda which asks the devotee to concentrate on 
the Self as the \^xddi\\\^n{Byah>7ta-Sutras, IV. 1. 1-3). His 
description of moral life as a life of tension between the 
temporal and the eternal; his idea of God as the unity 
of all good in its source; and his suggestion that the 
attainment of a fully unified personality depends on our 
finding our principal good in God—find a place in the theistic 
turn that Bheddb/ieda receives at the hands of Sripati. 
Taylor’s forecast of the nature of man’s life ‘‘ in Heaven”, 
after his present life of “ probation ” is also worthy of 
remark. While the process of character-forming will be 
over, the activity issuing from character will, Taylor says, 
remain. In Bheddbheda of the type enunciated by Sripati, 
this ” activity ” is countenanced. 

The Russian philosopher Lossky (born 1870) adum¬ 
brates a philosophical standpoint which, as Professor Wolf 
puts it, oscillates “between spiritual pluralism and absolute 
idealism”, a something which seems allied to Bheddbheda. 
Lossky conceives the principle of life not as a force but as a 
substance exercising the creative activity that is the source 
of its laws and r ot their slave. He conceives the universe 
on this analogy. The world, to him, is an organic whole 
—an organic whole which is prior to its parts, so that the 
parts can only come into being and continue to exist 
within the whole. “ The unity of the intelligible world 
is,” further to him, “not a functional unity of abstract 
ideas but a community of beings that live an infinite life.” 
Such an organic life cannot, however, be self-existent. It 
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has to be grounded, in his view, on some higher principle. 
He traces the unity of the cosmos, accordingly, to 
“ a super-cosmic principle, the Absolute, as the source of 
a plurality of substances v'hich form a unity more intimate 
than the abstract unity of the world, and nevertheless remain 
free in their activity.” It is thus that Lossky finds a 
philosophical basis for theism in his “ Organic Concrete 
Ideal-Realism ” which, lather not v^ery picturesque name, 
seems to signify nothing more than a phase of Bhedubheda^ 
much akin to what Sripati has propounded. 

The German E. Husserl (born 1859), one of the greater 
leaders of the Neo-Kaaiianism and the founder of the 
phenomenological movement, propounds a theory which 
starts with realism and ends with idealism, which is 
the characteristic of BLedabliMa considered as a philo¬ 
sophy. It is his idealism that animates his phenomeno¬ 
logical method from the start. He suggests that the minds, 
objects and the activities by which it apprehends them are 
not ultimately different in kind, only in degree. The acts 
of the mind may themselves become its objects, and the 
mind is just as active when it is itself and its activities 
for its objects. (See Bruhnia-Sutvas, IV. 1-3.) What the 
mind gets to know of its objects is only their “ whatness ”, 
not their ” thatness ”, that is, their universal characters, 
their “essences”, not their peculiarities as their par¬ 
ticular existents. The phenomenological method is, there¬ 
fore, aptly described by Professor Wolf, as a method of 
“ intuiting essences ”. In the last resort, the “ essences ” 
which the mind comes to know are really the forms of 
its own a priori activity. Husserl assumes that all “ being ” 
is “ being in consciousnes ”. The objectivity of objects is 
held to be due to the fact that over and above the empiri¬ 
cal ego there is the transcendental ego, in relation to 
which the empirical ego is only one object among many. 
And it is the transcendental ego that constructs all objects 
and their essences according to its own a priori forms. 
Finally, all the transcendental egos jointly constitute one 
supreme transcendental Being or Spirit, much like the 
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Absolute of Hegel. Husserl, it will be seen, starting 
with Kant ends in Hegel, which is enough to indicate his 
kinship with BhedaMcda- 

The philosophy of H. Bergson (born 1859) bears more 
than a mere trace of the theory of Bkedabheda. Protesting 
against scientific mechanism, he tries to vindicate the 
spiritual character of the universe as a whole. He does 
not, however, deny altogether the reality of matter and of 
natural law. What Professor Wolf calls the “ key concepts ” 
of his system are those of change, activity, freedom, creative 
evolution, duration and intuition. His philosophy is 
commonly described, for this reason, as the “ philosophy of 
change” or i)f “creative evolution”. To him, ultimate 
reality is neither material nor mental, but something less 
determinative from which both mind and matter derive. 
It is “change”, a flow of events, a surging life, moving in¬ 
cessantly to new forms. It is not static. The functions 
which Bergson attributes to matter are not wholly evil. It 
is the principle of individuation, it divides the sea of life 
into separate individualities who can each develop distinc¬ 
tive personalities. Moreover, the very obstacles that 
matter presents serve as an incentive to the intensification 
of activity, which is “life”. In the last resort, “all the 
living hold together”. In not denying reality to matter and 
to natural law, in investing the universe with a spiritual 
character, in postulating the principle of individuation and 
in making all life to hold together and God, the central 
radiation of life, Bergson shows an affinity to BhMdbheda 
which seems unmistakable. There can at least be no 
doubt that the Blu’ddhheda elements in the philosophy of 
Bergson ought to be noted, especially as he is held to be the 
most significant thinkers of to-day.^^"^ 

From Bergson to Professor W. James (1842-1910), 
the chief exponent of Pragmatism, seems natural. Like 

1134 “ j- too.. . .in the teaching of Bergson so many things 
that make up almost the very body of truth and fact upon which 
Pragmatism, and Humanism and Idealism, all repose (or ought to 
repose.)”—William Caldwell in Pragmatism atid Idealism, 234, 
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Bergson, James develops a psychology which lays stress on 
the activity of consciousness or experience, which, under 
the influence of emotional and practical interests, selects for 
attention only certain things from a “ theatre of simultaneous 
possibilities His philosophy is a protest against excessive 
intellectualism and the monism or singularism or of absolute 
idealism and its conception of an eternally finished static 
world or “ block universe He has a keen feeling for what 
lives and moves, and to this feeling is traced by Professor 
Wolf the most distinctive factors in his philosophy—its plu¬ 
ralism, individuality, freedom and novelty.”"^ James bases 
his world-view on his psychology. His conception of reality 
is thus built on “ experience He accordingly came to 
accept the reality of a superhuman consciousness composed 
of all finite minds. He found justification for this view 
from evidence derived from psychical research, the 
phenomena of multiple personality, and •more than all from 
the “ varieties of religi(nis e.xperience ” known. Though 
he approved of theism, he regarded God as finite, or of 
limited power and responsibility. This last conception was 
little understood in contemporary Europe and it led to 
many facetious remarks.'But James does not seem to 

James seems to hav ; resembled Bergson in his anti-intellectu- 
alism. Caldwell, writing of Bergson, says, “ Bergson’s anti-intellec- 
tualism rests ultimately upon his contention that the human intellect 
is related in the main to the needs of action, that the brain is an 
organ of action rather than an organ of thought, that our intelligence 
is at home only in the realn, of the physical and the mathematical 
sciences, that contrivance and invention and the practical comprehen¬ 
sion of the “ material ” are its proper activities and that for these 
latter purposes it splits up the world of the senses and the under¬ 
standing into a discontinuous aggregate of physical units, which it 
then proceeds to reconstr.tct in a spatial and temporal order.” 
According to Caldwell, :he pragmatist elements in Bergson’s 
philosophy are (1) his Anti-intellectualism, and ('^) his Activism or 
Action, which latter culmin.ues in his freedom-philosophy and his 
spiritualism.” W. Caldwell, loc.cit., 234-2,55. 

One of these came from the French philosoplier Bourdeau, 
who has suggested that the Pragmatist God is not really God, but 
merely an old domestic servant destined to do us personal services— 
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have meant more by this suggestion than that the world is 
undetermined so that it is quite possible, as Professor 
Wolf puts it, to realize in it whatever we reasonably think 
ought to be realized. James’ world-view thus rejects a 
static conception of the world; accepts pluralism; grants 
individuality and freedom ; and concedes a superhuman 
consciousness composed of all finite ends. All these are 
elements in Bheddbheda, while his activism seems closely 
allied to a type of Saktism. 

Among modern realists. Professor S. Alexander 
(born 1859), whose system of philosophy is held to be in 
consonance with the spirit of modern science, suggests a 
point or two of alliance with Bheddbheda. According to him, 
though consciousness is the highest quality inhuman beings, 
there are still higher qualities in the universe. The highest 
quality is designated by him the “deity” or ” divinity ”, 
which is the highest quality of God. The whole is, in his 
view, the body of God, mind being a lower quality. 

The nature of “ deity ” is always changing, as the 

universe is never complete and higher qualities may continue 
to emerge. Thus “deity” is always becoming, always 
yet to be. But God as the whole universe tending towards 
“deity” exists always. This accounts for the human 
longing for God, and for communion with Him. The 
finite many are related to infinite One in this manner: 

“ the One is the system of the many in which they are 

conserved, not the vortex in which they are engulfed.” 
Professor Alexander’s suggestion that the quality of “deity” 
is what we aim at or rather should ainr at; that the whole 
universe is the body of God; and that the infinite One 
“ conserves ” in itself the finite many postulates a world- 
idea which is strangely like certain elements of Bheddbheda. 

help us to carry our trunh and our cross in the midst of sweat and 
dirt. He is not gentleman even. “No wonder,” he adds, “it was 
condemned at Rome. ” See his Pragma/isme et Modernisme. 82. 
See Caldwell, loc. cit.. 193, where he remarks that Pragmatists were 
forgetful of many of the deeper facts of life and of the economy of 
human civilization. 
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L. T. Hobhouse (1864-1929) propounded a system 
of philosophy, described as a form of evolutionary realism, 
which is worthy of note because of its attempt to reconcile 
a number of mutually opposing theories—monism and 
pluralism, idealism and materialism, and empiricism and 
rationalism. Following Bosanquet, he pleads for the 
organic function of reason. He suggests that the whole 
and the parts should be considered together. “ The whole 
rests upon the parts and in turn maintains them, and it is 
this principle of mutual support through inter-connection 
which is the Reason.” On the speculative side, reason is 
the continuous and comprehensive effort towards harmony 
in the judgments which interpret experience. On the practi¬ 
cal side, reason is the same impulse applied to all our 
experience that we value. He holds that it is a mistake 
to assume that the whole somehow explains the parts, 
without seeking also the explanation of the whole in the 
nature of the parts which it holds together. It is this 
mistake, he says, which is mainly responsible for the idealist 
identification of knowledge with reality, for it violates the 
claim of knowledge to refer to objects beyond itself. He 
offers the antithetical remark: ” Nothing exists because 
it is known, but is known because it exists.” He explains 
that ‘‘ there is in the nature of knowledge itself no ground 
for restricting the nature of the known or knowable. What 
they are must be learnt from the reports of our immediate 
judgments in so far as tl eir deliverances are reduced to 
consistency.” Knowledge, in his opinion, is the correlation 
both of immediate judgments and of objects, for he urges the 
interconnected system of judgments asserts a Reality of 
interconnected objects. This is so, not because objects 
adapt themselves to thought but because thought adapts 
itself to its objects. Bui he does not exaggerate the inter¬ 
connection of objects. Accordingly he distinguishes between 
organic and harmonic unitv. Wherever there is some degree 
of both mutual dependence and independence among the 
parts, there is, in his opinion, organic unity. The greater 
the mutual dependence, the greater is the tendency towards 
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harmony. Reality has, he says, an organic unity, though 
it is only slowly moving towards harmony. Mind, which 
is teleological in its activity, helps towards inter-relation 
and harmony. Harmony helps to keep all things alive. 
Reality, in this view, stands for development. Hobhouse’s 
conception of Reality is thus closely connected with develop¬ 
ment, and a development too which, as remarked by 
Professor Wolf, is “ not the peace of death, but the harmony 
which keeps a,ll things alive The theory of B/ieddb/ieda 
is touched by him in its very kernel here, for it stands 
for development, in which the mind plays the largest part 
in bringing at)Out the harmony he speaks of. BheddbhMa is 
sometimes, on this account, known as Parmdmavdda, the 
theory which makes change or transformation its corner¬ 
stone. 

A. N. Whitehead (born 1861) has propounded a 
“ philosophy of organism ” by which he tries to reconcile the 
claims of science with those of humanity. His theory 
is a protest against the mechanistic tendency of science, 
which concentrates on abstractions and mere logical 
entities. Actual experience is always an experience of 
concrete events. These events may be analysed into simpler 
elements. These events of experience are thus 
concrete systems or “ organisms ”, in which the character 
of the whole influences the very characters of various 
subordinate parts, elements or events which constitute it. 
“ Organism ” in this sense is a characteristic of all reality 
and is not restricted to living organisms. It is a funda¬ 
mental feature throughout the whole of nature. The 
universe consists of events and their inter-relations. 
Larger even;s are systems of lesser events, and eventually 
of “ atomic ” ewents. Reality is thus conceived as a flux, 
though an attempt is made to save something of permanence 
by positing forms, “eternal objects”, or universals. “ In the 
inescapable flux,” it is said, “ there is something that 
abides; in the overwhelming permanence there is an 
element that escapes into flux.” Atomic events are 
“actual occasions”, so that an event is a nexus of actual 
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occasions, inter-related in some determinate fashion in one 
extensive quantum. A thing or a person is a society of 
events, or a systematic stream of such events, having a 
certain causal continuity. As each actual occasion is con¬ 
nected with every other such occasion, the universe is one 
compact, organic system of actual occasions, an “ interlocked 
community ” of events. The interlockings of actual oc¬ 
casions are called “ pretensions ”, and conceived causally. 
Each actual occasion is generated from its pretensions of 
preceding occasions, and is pretended by succeeding 
occasions. In this way, each actual occasion attains 
“ objective immortality ” in spite of the flux. The ‘‘together¬ 
ness ” of the universe, and the principle of “ concretion ” 
is identified with God. Whitehead, however, adds that 
” God is not concrete, but he is the ground of concrete 
actuality.” Not only that; “ the world is the multiplicity 
of finites seeking a perfected unity.” And finally, God is 
‘‘the unity of vision seeking physical multiplicity God 
is also‘‘the lure for fee ing, the second stage of desire”, 
and each creature has its ‘‘pretension into God ”• ‘‘The 
theme of cosmology, which is the basis of all religions,” 
says Whitehead, ‘‘ is tire story of the dynamic effort of the 
World passing into everlasting unity, and of the static 
majority of God’s vision, accompanying its purpose of 
completion by absorption of the World’s multiplicity of 
effort.” But he adds, ‘‘neither God nor the World reaches 
static completion. Botli are in the grip of the ultimate meta¬ 
physical ground, the creative advance into novelty.” Thus 
Whitehead’s world-idea not only postulates an organic 
world, but also a realistic world ; but the realistic world 
is in a state of flux—nothing is but everything becomes, 
that the truth of being is becoming. It is not surprising 
that Professor Wolf should recall the fact that there is in 
Whitehead’s theory not only the Heraclitian idea of every¬ 
thing throughout the universe being in constant flux but 
also something of Plato’s ideas of ‘‘ eternal objects ” in it. 
His doctrine of ‘‘pretensions” conceived causally, which 
Professor Wolf compares to Bergson’s conception of the 
50 F 
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telescoping of the past in the present, resembles the cosmic 
process which is postulated by the BhedabhMins in so far as 
they admit a realistic view of this world. But the elements 
in Whitehead’s theory which are pre-eminently of the Bhedd- 
bheda order are where he speaks of the “ togetherness ” 
of the universe and of “ the principle of concretion ” ; 
where he suggests that God is the “ ground of concrete 
reality where he says that “ the world is the multiplicity 
of finites seeking a perfected unity ” and where he suggests 
that God is the unity of vision seeking physical multipli¬ 
city The other idea that neither God nor the World 
reaches static completion also finds its counterpart in 
Bheddbheda which differs in this respect fundamentally 
from AbMda. 

Spinoza, Father of Modern Western Philosophy. 

The manner in which Bhdddbheda is reflected in 
Western philosophy since the time of Spinoza has been 
touched upon so far. Spinoza’s influence was vast, not only 
on Germany but throughout the Western world. He has 
moulded modern culture, philosophy and religion as perhaps 
no single thinker in Europe has done. Pollock has set out 
in his work the extent and range of Spinoza’s influence in 
Europe. He has been acclaimed the founder of modern 
philosophy, a verdict which has been confirmed by the general 
voice of German criticism.Pollock singles out, in 
England, Wordsworth and Shelley, the latter of whom tried 
even a translation of the Tractatm ; then come, in his view, 
p". D. Maurice and G. H. Lewes ; Matthew Arnold and 
P'roude; and in France, Victor Cousin, Taine, Flaubert, 
Paul Janet and Renan.^”*** Mr. Melamed, in his recent 
study of Spinoza, has enlarged this list and points out how 
greatly Spinoza has influenced modern culture. Lenin, 
the maker of Soviet Russia, is said to treat him as the 
official philosopher of Red Russia. Bismarck, who built 
the old German Empire, was attached to his philosophy, if 

Pollock, loc. cit., 373-374. 

Ibtd., 874 , 375 ; 378. 
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his biographer Busch is to be believed. Then comes 
Frederick Nietzsche, the philosopher of Superman. Besides 
Goethe, Kant, Fitche, Schelling, Hegel and Schopenhauer, 
who have been already mentioned, Herder and Schiller 
were overwhelmed by Spinoza’s philosophy. 1 hough a 
critic of Spinoza, Eduard von Hartmann, defends his 
monism and doctrine of the Substance. To the very end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, 
Spinozism remained an important factor in Western philo¬ 
sophy. Herbert Spencer in England, Wundt and Lotze in 
Germany, Bergson and Renouvier in France were greatly 
influenced by many elenients in Spinoza’s philosophy. 

Spinoza and Modern Science. 

In the religious sphere, the influence of Spinoza was as 
great as on the philosophical. The entire Protestant Church 
was against him. The German philosopher Wolff, though 
he disagreed from Spinoza, still defended him. Enlighten¬ 
ment, however, soon spread. Lessing’s religious theory- 
differentiating the religion of Christ from the Christian 
religion—was suggested to him 'oy Spinoza. Kant’s hostile 
attitude towards the Old Testament, he owed to Spinoza. 
Judaism to him is an example of organized religion without 
any moral basis to support it. To him true religion starts 
with Christianity and Jesus the first great religious teacher. 
Schleiermacher discovered salvation and beatitude in 
Spinoza’s intellectual love of God. Religion to him was 
not identical with knowledge. To him, its primary purpose 
was to visualize the universe in its every aspect and in all 
its manifoldness. Th:s renders man humble and meek. 
Religion thus becomes tl ie immediate consciousness of being, 
the recognition that all finality is part of the infinite and 
that all timeliness is part of eternity. To seek, to find, and 
to recognize eternity in everything that moves and lives, 
in all action and suffering, is religion. Hence it is only a 
state of mind bordering on passivity and mystical vision. 
Schleiermacher thus makes religion a pious vision from 
which meekness, love, gratitude, pity and repentance must 
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be deduced. These phenomena are not ethical but religious 
in character. Religion is not thus the support of morality 
or ethics, but only the companion of man. It cannot be 
expressed in terms of law, for it is not reason but emotion. 
Religion thus is identical with emotion. Thus though 
he began with .Spinoza, Schleiermacher ends with him¬ 
self. He attempted to formulate an emotional rather 
than an intellectual love of God. But emotion divorced 
from reason may degenerate into wild passion which 
inspired the Spanish Inquisition and the witchcraft super¬ 
stition in Europe. In England, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
following Spinoza, endeavoured to rationalize religion. He 
rejected the dogmatic theories of revelation in the Christian 
Scriptures, though he was fully convinced of their ethical 
value. He was for the religion of Christ and not for the 
Christian Church. To Carlyle, too, religion is a matter 
of the heart and of the emotions, originating not in man’s 
intellect, but in his intuition ; with Spinoza and Goethe, 
he rejects the idea of a God who pushes and moves the 
world from without. He holds that God can only be found 
in the human heart. Though God is the central problem 
of religion, man’s activities must also find a place in it. 
Both Francis Newman and Matthew Arnold came under 
Spinoza’s influence. The personality of Spinoza so deeply 
impressed Arnold that he came to identify ethics with 
religion. He could not believe in the existence of a super¬ 
mundane God or accept Biblical miracles. Newman 
adopted in part Spinoza’s attitude towards the Bible. In 
France, Spinoza’s influence was less because of the great 
personality of Descartes. Still, Victor Cousin, Ernest 
Renan, Taine and many others of the nineteenth century 
fell under his spell. More important than this, Spinoza 
broke through Roman Catholicism and made it yield in the 
matter of higher criticism. Even the greatest poets of 
England, France and Germany, including Goethe, Shelley 
and Hugo, came under Spinoza’s sway. Mr. Mela¬ 
med devotes many pages in his volume to describe the new 
cynicism that his influence gave birth to. Not only poets but 
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also men of science became the votaries of Spinoza. 
Among these may be mentioned Albert Einstein, Reichen- 
back, Planck. These, however, were the successors of an 
earlier set which includes Friedrich Wilhelm Stock, the 
physiologist; Holbach and Delamettrie, the vitalist Miller 
and the mechanist Haickel. Among psychologists may be 
mentioned Fechner, Wundt and Freud. Though in physics, 
his influence has been on the wane—both his theory of 
causation and his theory of substance have been subjected to 
adverse criticism—there is no gainsaying that he still 
wields considerable sway over science to-day. “ As long 
as Spinoza’s world-picture will continue to dazzle humanity,” 
as Mr. Melamed puts it, “ so long will it continue to 
influence science.””"” 

Upanishadic Origin of Spinoza’s Root-Ideas. 

Where did Spinoza get his main ideas from ? We 
have seen the influence on him of Descartes, Hobbes, 
Bacon ; of the Rabbinical writers ; of Bruno ; and of the 
Neo-PIatonists. The Jewish school of thought and Bruno 
were influenced by Neo-Platonism and Neo-Platonism in its 
turn w'as semi-oriental in character. As Pollock has remarked, 
whatever theory we may adopt “ the East has a considerable 
share in this portion of Spinoza’s materials.” But Pollock, 
however, avers that ” it seems impossible, even if it were 
worthwhile, to disentangle all the details.” This is rather 
inexplicable, especially if we are able to “ disentangle all the 
details ”. Apart from earlier writers, to whom he owes 
much, this is what Mr. Melamed—in his Spinoza and 
Buddha —has attempted to essay and it seems necessary to 
refer to his arguments to indicate briefly the Upanishadic 
and Buddhistic elements in the philosophy of Spinoza. 
It is interesting to note Mr. Melamed describing Spinoza as 
‘‘ the greatest occidental representative of Eastern mysti¬ 
cism ”. Though somewhat rhetorical in character, Mr. 

1133 Melamed, Joe. cit , 115. See also Notes and Bibliography, 
included in his work for indicating Spinoza’s influence in Germany 
and England, 368-375, 
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Melamed’s work shows considerable study and thought, 
both of Eastern and Western philosophy and religion. 
Though a lack of first-hand knowledge of Eastern writers 
in philosophy—mainly Indian—has proved an evident dis¬ 
advantage to him, still, it must be acknowledged he has 
tried to probe matters deeply and endeavoured to get to the 
roots of the main issues involved. A question that he raises 
is this :—Is there any possible connection between Buddhism 
and the ideas underlying Spinoza’s system ? This question 
is discussed at length by Mr. Melamed in a long and 
interesting chapter in which he describes how Buddhism 
spread westward and swamped the Western world with its 
passive world-idea; 

“It is one of the most astounding paradoxes in the 
history of man’s spiritual development that not the active 
world-idea of the Greek or Hebrew, but the passive world- 
idea of the Hindu, became predominant in the Western 
world. But the paradox is easily explained when one 
considers that the representatives of the active world-idea 
had exhausted themselves through centuries of combat 
and strife with each other. When the sources of subjec¬ 
tivism and individualism in Judea and Greece had spent 
themselves, the spirit of passivity and pessimism of the 
Middle East settled upon the Grecian Polis and upon the 
Judean hamlets. The figure of the ancient Greek Eros 
transformed itself into the patent God-seeker, and the virile 
and courageous Prophet of Jerusalem was replaced by the 
meek and the will-less scribe. 

“ Hinduism in its Buddhistic form finally overwhelmed 
the Western world, not because its world-idea was in¬ 
herently superior to that of the Greek or the Hebrew, but 
because, being passive and still from the very beginning, 
it had not spent itself as did the other two world-concepts. 
With death as its goal it could not die, for nothing is more 
immortal than the cemetery. 

“ After the death of Gautama, Buddhism stole into 
the Western world and rooted itself into the soil. It 
spread its wings over the dying cities of Aramaic lands and 
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even enveloped the great seeds of Hellenistic civilization. 
And just as the Eastern Aryan, because of his weakened 
physique, surrendered to nature, so now did the Western 
Aryan, in his hour of exhaustion, surrendered to the spirit 
of the East. 

“ Although from times immemorial there were certain 
contacts between the Eastern and the Western Aryans, the 
logic of history demanded that Palestine should become 
the meeting-ground of the East and the West. This was not 
due to any blind caprice of fate. Palestine is geographically 
situated midway between the settlements of the Eastern 
and the Western Aryans, and was thus the logical battle¬ 
ground for the two contradicting world-ideas to encounter 
and to decide man’s spiritual destiny for a thousand years. 
Buddhism closed in on Palestine from Persia and Babylonia 
on the East and from Greece and Egypt on the West. 
The struggle between the Buddhist and the Hellenist in 
Palestine destroyed not merely the Greek but also the Jew. 

“ The triumph of Buddhism in Palestine led to the 
greatest religious upheaval in the world’s history, resulting, 
first, in the destruction of Judea; second, in the rise of 
Christianity; and, third, in the destruction of ancient 
Rome. All historians and scholars, except St. Augustine, 
agree that the rise of Christianity spelled ruin to ancient 
Rome. Not the aggressive barbarians, but the ascetic 
saints who planted Eastern holiness in the Western world, 
were the true destroyers of Rome. It is equally true that 
not the Roman Caesar but the Buddha Gautama destroyed 
Judea. Not the desolation of the land by the Roman 
legions, but the dilution of Judaic culture by Buddhism, 
destroyed the entire fabric of Jewish life in Palestine. The 
moment when the spirit of Buddhism infiltrated into 
Palestine and led to the formation of sects, which were 
opposed to the fabric ideas of the supremacy of man and 
the value of earthly life, the die was cast. The Essenes, 
the Mandeans, and the various Nazareans, who were 
permeated with the spirit of more or less diluted Buddhism, 
brought there by Buddhistic monks and Missionaries, 
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spread the gospel of salvation, redemption, beatitude 
through self-denial, resignation and deadening of the senses. 
There the ideal of the holy as against the ideal of the good 
or the beautiful destroyed the devitalized and decadent 
Hebraic culture and set the stage for the elimination of 
ancient Hebraism as a force in the world’s history. 

“ In describing the processes of the origin of Western 
redemptive religiosity, it will become evident that the 
powerful tendencies emanating from the East, which had 
reached their culmination point in Buddhism, continued 
themselves in St. John, St. Paul, and St. Augustine. 
Their spirit uprooted and destroyed the civilization of 
classical antiquity and forced upon occidental humanity 
a new mentality. Paulinic Christianity is a new mentality 
rather than a new religion.” 

Tracing the history of the spread of Hindu philosophi¬ 
cal ideas into the West, Mr. Melamed suggests that the 
speculative and scientific ideas associated with the name of 
Pythagoras were already current in India as early as 
600 B.C. He draws attention to the analogies that exist 
between the Slinkhya and Pythagorean systems. Further, 
the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis is allied to the 
Hindu tenet of the transmigration of the soul. Even the 
so-called Pythagorean theorem of the irrational number 
had been developed long before him in the Suiva Sutras in 
India. “ The very character of the Pythagorean organiza¬ 
tion, the religious fraternity,” he says, ” was Hindu and 
not Greek in origin. Whether he acquired his Hindu wisdom 
in India or in Persia> there can be no doubt that he repre¬ 
sents an Eastern tendency in Western thought, Not 

only Pythagoras but also Empedocles, Xenophanes and 
Parmenides represent, according to him, Hindu wisdom 
in the West. He alludes to the striking similarity in 
the views of the Xenophanes and the Upanishads. 
Xenophanes, the founder of the Eleatic School of Grecian 

Melamed, loc. cit., 304-305, quoting Sir William Jones and 
Leopold von Schroeder. See the latter’s Essay : Pythagoras und die 
India (1894). 
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philosophy, was born in Asia Minor and was evidently 
influenced by Indian thought. He was the first to enunciate 
in the West the doctrine “all is one” but without speci¬ 
fying whether this unitv was intellectual or moral, though 
Aristotle says he called God the one. Parmenides 
and Zeno were leading adherents and advocates of this 
school of thought, all three belonging to Elia from which 
fact the School takes its name. Parmenides flourished 
about the 5th century B.C. He seeks to demonstrate the 
existence of an Absolute which is unthinkable because it is 
without limits, and which he identifies with thought, as the 
one in the many. Zeno, a contemporary of Parmenides, 
completed this school of philosophy. The Eleatic School 
had thus for its ground-p inciple the affirmation of the unity, 
negativing the diversity, of being—in other words, the 
affirmation of pure being as alone real to the exclusion of 
everything finite and merely phenomenal. These doctrines 
of the Eleatics sound like echoes of the Upanishads and 
the systems of Vedanlic thought built upon them.'“‘ 
Empedocles (440 B.C.), who conceived the universe as 
made up of “ four eternal, self-subsistent, mutually underi¬ 
vative, but divisible, primal material bodies, mingled and 
moulded by two moving force.s, the uniting one of friend¬ 
ship and the disuniting one of strife,” has also been held 
by Garbe to have derived his doctrine from Hindu sources. 
Likewise, Heraclitus’ (480 B.C.) theory of the eternal 
change has been held to correspond to the doctrine of the 
Sankhya philosophy. His theory that everything through¬ 
out the universe is in constant flux and nothing permanent, 
but in transition from being to nothing and from nothing to 
being, from life to death and death to life, that nothing is, 
that everything becomes, that the truth of being is becom¬ 
ing, that no one, nothing is exempt from this law, the law 
symbolised by the fable of the Phcenix in the fire corresponds, 
according to many scholars, to a similar theory of the 

Melamed, loc. cit., 304-305, quoting Gaibe’s Philosophy of 
India (1897). See also Albert Schwegler’s History of Philosophy^ 
translated by H. Stirling. 
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Sankhya philosophy. Heraclitus’ theory of the many 
annihilations and reformations of the universe, in Cole- 
brook’s opinion, is analogous to a similar one found in the 
Sankhya system. There are many elements in Plato’s 
philosophy which are, says Melamed, of Hindu origin, 
he basing them through Pythagoras. Summing up, Mr. 
Melamed writes that “a thorough examination of the century- 
old controversy about Hindu-Greek relationships justifies 
the assumption that both branches of the Aryan race were in 
touch with each other. The analogies and parallels in the 
philosophical thought of both cultures are so striking that they 
cannot be explained by logical continuity alone.” ” Ancient 
India,” he adds, ” was never hermetically sealed to the outer 
world. From times immemorial, it was reached by traders 
from Western and Central Asia. A country with a rich 
culture like India, which was constantly visited by traders 
from many countries, was bound to colour the historical 
process of other countries which were in contact with the 
West. The cultural stream moved westward from India, 
and not eastward from Greece, for the eastern Aryan 
matured intellectually before his Western cousin. Alexan¬ 
der’s attraction to the East was stimulated, not by a sudden 
vision of the C>rient, but by older Greek tradition.” 

In the Post-Buddhistic era, the relationship even 
grew stronger, Indian kings sending ambassadors to the 
courts of foreign kings. This is well exemplified in the 
case of King Asoka, whose Edicts testify to the fact that 
he not only kept up friendly relations with neighbouring 
kings in India but also sent missions to Antioches of Syria 
(B.C. 261-246), Ptolemy II of Egypt (B.C. 285-247), Magas 
of Cyrene in North Africa (died 258 B.C.), Antigonas of 
Macedonia (B.C. 277-239) and the King of Epiros. The 
desire for closer contact brought from Seleucus the well- 
known Megasthenes as ambassador to Asoka’s court and 
Ptolemy sent Dionysius to India. A continuous stream of 
intercourse was thus set up between India and the West 
by way of the Caspian ’ Sea, the Caucasus and Armenia. 
There was also the sea-route through Ceylon. Buddhism 
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thus profoundly affected the religious thought of countries 
like Syria, Egypt and even further westwards. This move¬ 
ment—of traders, emissaries, ambassadors and missionaries 
—carried not isolated Hindu ideas but, says Mr. Melamed, 

“ the framework of a definite system of culture, namely. 
Buddhism”. Asoka’s inscriptions show ” a highly organized, 
legalized and missionarized ” Buddhism spreading about 
the third century B.C. in and beyond the land of its birth. 
From one of these, we learn that the Buddhistic trinity— 
Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, identified with God-father, 
God-son or Logos, and the Holy Spirit—had already been 
carried by Buddhist priests to all parts of the Western 
World. In the second century B.C., many cultural centres 
in Asia Minor were permeated by Buddhism. Mr. Melamed 
suggests that evidence of this is afforded by a passage of 
Alexander Polyhistor, preserved by Cyril of Alexandria, 
in which Buddhists are referred to as Samanos, which is a 
corrupt form of sramam, a name which was given to 
Buddha, and then to all Buddhist priests.Rome and 
Alexandria became the goal of Hindu missionaries and 
propagandists. The statement of Asoka in his Edicts that 
the kings of Syria and Macedonia were followers of the 
Buddhist law confirms such a suggestion. Literary works 
composed in the West on India have been lost, as for 
instance, that of Seneca. The fragments which have come 
down testify to the influence of Hindu thought in Europe. 
Clemens of Alexandria, one of the Greek Fathers of the 
Church (second and third centuries A.D.), who had Origen for 

Sanskrit srantafiah, meaning an ascetic, a devotee, a religious 
mendicant in general ; more especially a Buddhist ascetic. A female 
devotee is termed iramani. Evidently so called from their dress, 
which consisted of robes coloured in a pigment derived from the 
Bengal madder plant known as sramana. It is the climbing peren¬ 
nial plant, Rubia iinctorum, the root of which furnishes valuable 
dyes and pigments. Shamanism, the religion professed by the Tura¬ 
nian races of Siberia, derives its name from Shaman, the name given 
to the Siberian priest-magician. It has been suggested that all 
Siberia had early come under the influence of Buddhism, its priests, 
called Iranians, giving their name to the Shamans of later days. 
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his pupil, mentions Buddha by name. Brought up in Greek 
philosophy, he was converted to Christianity from finding 
in his appreciation of knowledge over faith confirmation 
of it in his philosophy, to which he still adhered. He was 
evidently a product of his age, which was thoroughly under 
the influence of Gnosticism. “ Buddhism,” says Mr. 
Melamed, ” stormed into the Western world at a time when 
the creative genius of the ancient Greeks had already spent 
itself. Its commingling with a decadent Greek culture 
resulted in a new spiritual orientation, which found its 
expression in Neo-Platonism, Neo-Pythagoreanism, and 
Gnosticism. A similar metamorphosis took place in Pales¬ 
tine, when it, in its turn, was overwhelmed by Buddhistic 
influences. Essenism, Mandaism, Ebionitism, Nazareanism‘ 
were the Palestinian products of the encounter between 
Hebraism and Buddhism. These sects are the connecting 
link between Buddhism and Christianity.” 

The Essenes above referred to, though they grew upon 
the soil of Judea and had establishments in it, were not 
of it. Similarly though they accepted the Old Testa¬ 
ment, they repudiated it in effect. The descriptions 
we have of them from Philo and Josephus stamp them 
“definitely as a Buddhistic sect”. “ To consider them to be 
a Jewish sect,” says Mr. Melamed, “ is to misunderstand 
completely the entire historical process.” Their original 
name was As/n', which in Chaldean means Bathers or 
Baptists. Their very name shows that religiously they 
had deviated from the traditions of their race, which, by the 
way, did not recognize baptism as a religious act. They 
differed from the Pharisees in that they led an ascetic 
life, practised the most ceremonial cleanness and developed 
a monastic spirit unknown to the Jewish faith. All the 
characteristics of Buddhistic life, says Mr. Melamed, such 
as celibacy, communism, puritanism, passivity, contempt 
for sensuous pleasures, the refusal to take an oath, and the 
like testify to their non-Jewish character. Like all Bud¬ 
dhistic religious groups, he adds, they were organized as an 
order, and as a closed fraternity. Like all Buddhistic 
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groups, again, they too turned away from life. Their 
conception of immortalitv of the soul, too, establishes their 
philosophical dependence on Buddhism. “The soul is 
neither mortal nor immortal.’’ This view, says Mr. 
Melamed, represents a mystical type of consciousness that 
was utterly strange to tlie logical Greek or to the rational¬ 
istic Hebrew. Only the mystic can affirm and deny in the 
same breath. Only the mystic can accept monotheism 
and trinity at the same t me. Arguing from the opposite 
direction, even Schtirer. the great Biblical scholar and 
author of the History of the Jewish People, is forced to 
admit that “ Essenism is first and mainly of Jewish forma¬ 
tion, and in its non-Jewish features it had most affinity with 
the Pythagorean tendenc} of the Greeks ”. And the whole 
tendency of the Pythagoreans, in a practical aspect, was 
ascetic and aimed only at rigid castigation of the moral 
principle in order thereby to ensure the emancipation 
of the soul from its mortal prison-house and its transmi¬ 
gration into a nobler form. It is with the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls that the Pythagorean philo¬ 
sophy is specially a.ss(.'ciated, and this doctrine finds a 
place of fundamental importance in the Upanishads and 
Buddhism. 

Like the Essenes, there were other sects who practised 
asceticism in the spirit ijf Buddhism. Among these were 
the Mandeans, a group of whom who work to-day as skilled 
artisans has survived in the Persian province of Khuzistan 
and in Basra on the Euphrates. In their principal sacred 
work they have developed a metaphysical principle, which 

is, says Mr. Melamed, “ reminiscent of the Atman- 
Brahman theory of ancient India Their cosmic principle, 
the All, is bounded only by itself and all things emanate from 

it. It is, adds Mr. Melamed, the golden egg of the Brahminic 
cosmogony, and corresponds to the Hindu Atman. In the 
Mandean metaphysics, there is already fully developed the 
principle of the trinity. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Reitzenstien, a great authority on Comparative Religion, 
should remark that “ the doctrines of the Mandeans bear no 
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resemblance to those of Judaism Ado, the founder 

of the sect, is described as a wandering mendicant and in all 
probability a Buddhistic monk. This sect accepted St. John 
the Baptist and by doing so made it possible for Christianity 
to arise. But the stress laid by them on knowledge, from 
which they derive their name {Manda meaning gnosis, 
knowledge), allies them at the other end with the Gnostics, 
their religion being, apart from Babylonian, Jewish and 
Persian elements, a mixture of Buddhistic and Gnostic 
practices and beliefs. There is much to be said for the 
view of Reinach that “ it is not impossible that John the 
Baptist may have belonged to a primitive sect of Mandeans ; 
if at this early period they already called themselves Naza- 
renes, we should have an explanation of the tradition 
which made Nazareth the birthplace of the Messiah, w'ho 
was himself called a Nazarene.^^^^ Mandeism was 
Buddhism in one sense and Gnosticism in another ; Gnosti¬ 
cism and Neo-Platonism were, like Pythagoreanism, largely 
made up of Buddhistic elements and they, in their turn, 
influenced very considerably the spiritual life of Alexandria. 
Lassen maintains that Gnostic Cosmogony is purely Buddhis¬ 
tic in character. And as pointed out by Mr. Melamed, 
“ there are many analogies and parallels between Gnosticism 
and Buddhism, chief among which are the identification of 
soul and light and the contrast of soul and matter.” Simi¬ 
larly he suggests that the Logos idea, which has shaped 
Christianity so much, is largely Buddhistic in origin. 
Philo of Alexandria who developed this theory was, in Mr. 
Melamed’s view, directly susceptible to Buddhistic influences. 
Alexandria, in those days, “ seethed,” he says, with Bud¬ 
dhistic missionaries, who not only spread the gospel of 
Buddha, but also propagated the philosophical teachings of 
their race. Philo’s doctrine of the Logos was coloured by 
these currents, which originated in the Rig-Veda, in the 
conception of vac/i {vdkh) or voice or the word. His idea 


Z)as Iravischc erlosung mysterium (1921). 
S. Reinach, Orpheus (1910). 
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of God has nothing in common with the Old Testament, 
since it is nothing else than the Upanishadic Brahman or 
Atman idea in Hellenistic garb. His is, like the Brahman 
of the Upanishads, a static god. But to him, a Jew and 
one imbued with Greek culture, the idea of such a god con¬ 
trolling the living world was difficult of reconciliation. He, 
therefore, evolved the theory of the Logos, which served 
the purposes of “ an intermediary between a static god and a 
dynamic world ”. It is tire world’s representative to God and 
God’s representative to the world—in the former capacity 
to lay the world’s pravers before God and in the latter to 
administer the world for God. Logos is, as Mr. Melamed 
puts it, the son of God and the first-born. Man himself is a 
divine being only to the i.rxtent that he participates in Logos. 
As God’s son, Logos is the second God. He is uncreated 
in the earthly sense, but is an emanation of God. This 
doctrine of the Logos evolved by Philo Jud'cus is to-day 
held to be unconnected \fith the Logos idea of Heraclitus 
but directly traceable to the UpanishadsP^^'‘ Many other 
Buddhistic ideas are to he found in Philo which shows how 
fully in the first century A.D., Alexandria was subject to 
Buddhistic influence. I'he idea of a static god, the con¬ 
ception of a mediator between God and the world, the vision 
of a God remote from reality and such other ideas were 
strange to the Hebrew mind. It is, therefore, as Mr. 
Melamed suggests, a misreading of history which has caused 
countless theologians a id historians to regard Philo “ as 
the connecting link between Hebraism and Christianity ”. 
As a matter of fact, ‘'he is the most direct link between 
Hinduism and Christianity. His Logos-idea and his 

Mr. Melamed points out that Oswald Spenj^ler and numerous 
other scholars have urged tiiat the Alexandrian doctrine cannot be 
traced to the Heraclitan theory. He also suggests that Philo was 
not inspired by the Stoics in this connection. ‘‘ W hile the Stoics’ 
Logos meant,” he remarks, ‘ destiny or pneuma, an all-penetrating 
moral and rational force, bu: not a metaphysical principle, Philo’s 
Logos is a cosmic, metapiiysical entity resembling the attribute of 
thinking of Spinoza’s Substance. ” 
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conception of salvation and its attainment by self-denial point 
to ancient India.” 

Thus Buddhism had permeated into Palestine and had 
affected Hebraic thought. The political ferment created 
by Roman rule, the economic pressure induced by foreign 
occupation, the Hellenising process from within, the religious 
tension induced by these causes, the influence of the ideas 
put forth by the different new sects which came into being 
as the result of the impact produced by Buddhistic doctrines, 
and the growing contempt for life imbibed by the people as a 
consequence of the alien domination of the country combined 
to create a situation in Palestine, about the time that 
Jesus was born, which could not but affect and colour his 
views and doctidnes. The people too expected at the time 
a political Messiah—one consecrated by God who would 
emancipate his chosen people from bondage and exalt them 
in the eyes of all the other nations of the earth as His Elect 
Nation, and for the glory of His name. In this state of 
expectancy, when all eyes were turned heavenward, there 
appeared John the Baptist. He spoke of the world to come. 
He personified the tendencies of the time. He broke through 
the Jewish tradition. In religion he was a Mandaic. It was 
his call which aroused Jesus. Like John the Baptist, 
he too was enveloped in the apocalyptic spirit. He too 
pictured only the world to come, not the world that is. As 
Mr. Melamed well puts it, “ he hoped that the Redeemer 
would soon come and cause the world to expiate for 
its sins. When he was completely absorbed by the 
certainty of tlie coming of the Redeemer, it flashed 
upon him that He, Himself, was the Redeemer. At first, 
he barely danid to admit it to himself; later he slowly 
revealed it to Hs friends, who spread his message over the 
entire countryside : ‘ The Redeemer is coming.’ While 
those who were close to him believed in his mission. He 
Himself was still tortured by doubts, and the possibility that 
He was in error robbed Him of his peace of mind.” That 
was but natural for, living in an apocalyptic world, he could 
not rid himself of visions of terror and despair, of hope and 
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salvation, which at times overtook him. He truly described 
himself when he said, “ I am not of this world Nothing 
on this earth and nothing that grew out of it attracted Him. 
His one message to humanity was the Kingdom of God, 
which had but little ir common with the hereafter of the 
Rabbis. According to Jesus, Mr. Melamed writes, “ not 
this world, not this li!e with its many turns of the wheel 
of fate, with its tragedies and comedies, but the Kingdom 
of God is the goal of man. Not ceremonials, rituals, or 
prayers, but faith in Gcd, is man’s purpose, care and aim. 
Since this world is not man’s final goal, everything in it is 
valueless and meaningless. This new doctrine by its affir¬ 
mation of God denies life, man, and the world. Since 
man cannot serve two masters, God and mammon, it is 
necessary that he dispo se of his earthly goods to the poor in 
order that he may gather celestial rewards. To serve God it 
is necessary to free one's self from all ties of earthly life, to 
forego human relations, loves and friendships, rights and 
privileges, to suppress all natural urges, to endure injustice 
and disgrace, to offer no resistance to the enemy but to love 
and to bless him for the sake of Christ.” It was with this 
doctrine of self-denial and negation of life and the world 
that Jesus broke with the traditions of His people. Like the 
Essenes He was entirely unconcerned with earthly life and 
its future. His aspirations were purely religious and it is 
questionable whether He even hoped to become a religious 
reformer. He and His Kingdom were not of this 'World. 
Not man’s welfare bu. the saving of man’s soul was His 
main concern. This attitude of Jesus was fundamentally op¬ 
posed to ancient Hebraism, which affirmed life, the world and 
men. By discarding the world, Jesus renounced Judaism. In 
suggesting that He was the mediator between man and God, 
He put His people against Himself, for it is a primary article 
of faith with Judaism tl iat God faces all humanity and does not 
require an intermediary. As Mr. Melamed puts it, ‘‘although 
Jesus was of Jewish blood. His mind was not hewn from pure 
Jewish rock, for His main doctrines originated not in the 
valley of the Jordan but along the banks of the Ganges.” 

51 F 
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Mr. Melamed argues that Jesus though a Jew by race 
was not a Jew in spirit; that he is not to be linked to the 
prophets of Israel but to be described as the Buddha of the 
West; and that there are similarities, analogies and parallels 
between the Buddhist and Christian gospels which indicate 
Buddhism as the source of the religion of Jesus. 
Answering the objection that these similarities and analogies 
are but mere “ chance coincidences ”, Mr. Melamed says 
that “ yet the fact remains that Buddhist canons were 
already known to the Western world before the coming 
of Jesus ”, in fact, long before the death of Clemens of Alex¬ 
andria, who mentions Buddha by name in 220 B.C. “To¬ 
day hardly any Indologist of note denies,” he adds, “an 
organic connection between the two redemptive religions 
(the religions of Buddha and Jesus). So close is the con¬ 
nection between them that even the details of the miracles 
recorded by Buddhism and Christianity are the same. 
Of Buddha, too, it was told that he fed five hundred 
men with one loaf of bread, that he cured lepers, and 
caused the blind to see.” In the light of these facts, 
it would be preposterous to assume, he remarks, that the 
poets of the New Testament originated their own folklore. 
Long anterior to the birth of Jesus, Buddhistic doctrines 
had made heavy inroads in the Western world. Innumera¬ 
ble sects preaching some form of Buddhism, made their 
appearance in the century preceding the coming of Jesus. 
Mr. Melamed, accordingly, supports the view of Seydel that 
“ it is not permissible to admit an independent origin of the 

He quotes Rudolph Seydelts Das Evangelium von Jesus—in 
seinen verhalluissen zu Buddha—sage und Buddhalehre^ in which 
that great German historian of religion has demonstrated clearly 
that all the tales, miracles, similes and proverbs of the Christian 
gospels have theii counterparts in the Buddhistic gospels. He 
also cites Edmund’s Buddhistic a?td Christian Gospels compared (1907) 
in which it is shown how the tales about Jesus in the New Testament 
have their exact parallels in Buddha’s life and career and how in 
many respects the two gospels are so similar even in their expression 
as to become almost indistinguishable. See .Melamed, loc. cit,, 321, 
325. 
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parables, legends, similes, and proverbs of Christianity 
and Buddhism. Inasmuch as Buddhism precedes 
Christianity by some five hundred years, one cannot escape 
the assumption that the newer religion was inspired by the 
older. The principal canon of Buddhism, called the Pali 
Canon, was fixed eighty years before Christ. No Christian 
scholar of note has asserted that the Synoptic Gospels 
influenced Buddhism, but numerous scholars long ago 
discovered Buddhistic elements in the Gospel of John and 
also recognized the Buddhistic background of Essenism, by 
which Jesus was greatly influenced. The conclusion is 
inescapable that Palestine*, together with many other parts 
of Asia Minor, was inundated by Buddhistic propaganda 
for two centuries before Christ. The world in which 
Jesus lived was Buddhistic territory in the spiritual mean¬ 
ing of the term, and not Hebraic or Judaic. Hence 
Christianity, including the personality of its founder, is not 
an offshoot of religiosity but of Buddhistic theology. Only 
this phenomenon explains the gigantic struggles within the 
young Christian Church, and the various schismatic 
tendencies, sects, and d introversies in the first five hundred 
years of its existence.” Jesus thus was, like Buddha, 
not of this world and iris religion was, like Buddhism, not 
concerned with the world. No wonder it was not legalistic 
like Judaism but redemy)tive like Buddhism. When Jesus 
died, he scarcely had a following in the land of his birth ; 
yet within half a cemury, his religion spread westward 
and shook the very fi undations of the Roman Empire ! 
H ow did this happen ? This was the work of Paul, the 
great Apostle, who, as Mr. Melamed says, “ used the 
figure of Jesus to impose upon Western humanity an 
Eastern world-picture ’ . 

Saul belonged to Tarsus, an international city, the 
capital of south-western Asia Minor. It was the meeting- 
place of the East and the West and the scene, in those days, of 
Buddhistic propaganda. The Jewish community in it was 
a small one and was not famous for its learning. If 
Paul, accordingly, lacked education, he made up by his 
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metropolitan outlook. Belonging to a Provincial City and 
proud of hi.s Roman Citizenship, he was attracted to 
Rome and to the West. Renouncing a worldly life and 
adopting the missionary role, for which Nature had fitted 
him admirably, he devoted himself to the task of transform¬ 
ing the apocalyptic religion that Jesus had taught on 
the Galilean coast into the world religion called Christianity. 
For, be it remembered, Paul’s one goal and object was not 
even the Kingdom of God that Jesus had preached, but 
Jesus Christ as he conceived him. He made himself the 
Prophet of Jesus Christ, the Redeemer. It was thus he 
presented himself to Western humanity. It was entirely 
due to his activities that “ Christianity, an Eastern religion, 
made such rapid headway in the Occident rather than in the 
Orient”. This success of Paul was partly due ‘‘to the 
fact that he carried westward not the Eastern Jesus, but 
the Western Christ, the Logos which was known in some 
form to the entire Western world of that time. He 
christianized the Western world by westernizing Chris¬ 
tianity. His main doctrine is the doctrine of salvation, which 
has as its goal redemption from this world. Man in this life is 
under the rule of the flesh, of sin, of the law, and of death. 
These are powers which represent frightfully mysterious 
forces, and which reign whimsically and despotically. 
Christ redeemed man from all these dark forces.” But 
‘‘ Christ is not Jesus of Nazareth, the humble carpenter’s 
son, but is a heavenly being who pre-existed in God. He 
became man only to redeem the world and His work of 
salvation began upon becoming man. The redemption of 
the world was accomplished through His death and rise from 
His grave, for He thus freed Himself from the serfdom of 
this world. By the fall of Adam this world became filled 
with unredeemable sin, and the human race would have been 
doomed if not for the death and rise of Christ.” Such 
was the doctrine relating to the person of Christ pro¬ 
pounded by Paul. ‘‘ A highly subjective conception of the 
deed of Jesus was interpreted by St. Paul as an objective 
occurrence, which has nothing to do with personal 
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experiences and inner processes. He who accepts these 
doctrines obediently is ipso facto redeemed.The 
mass inculcation of this belief became the main vocation 
of Paul’s life. It moved him, as Mr. Melamed remarks, 
“ to accomplish immortal teats, and it gave him the strength 
and power of a conqueror.” But it also brought to an 
end his connection with the Jewish faith. He saw that if 
the acceptance of the Jewish law was to be a condition 
precedent to joining the Church, the doctrine of Christ 
would be professed but b) a few. He accordingly permit¬ 
ted the Gentiles to join the Church untrammelled by any 

Perhaps Christianity, according to the Pauline conception, 
has never been defined witli greater brevity and precision than it 
is by Rnskin in his PrcBiirita. " The total meaning of it,” he says, 
” was and is, that the Ciod who made earth and its creatures, 
took at a certain time upon the earth, the liesh and form of man ; 
in that flesh sustained tlie pain and died the death of the creature 
he had made ; rose again aftf r death into glorious human life, and 
■when the date of the human race is ended, -will return in visible 
human form, and render tc every man according to his work. 
Christianity is tlu belief in, and love of^ God Ihus manifested. Any¬ 
thing less than this, the mere acceptance of the sayings of Christ, 
or assertion of any less than divine power in His Being, may be, for 
aught I know, enough for virtue, peace and safety ; but they do not 
make people Christians, or enable them to understand the heart of 
the simplest believer in the old doctrine.” The belief is funda¬ 
mental that there is in Cl rist, as in no other, from first to last, 
a living incarnation, a flesh and blood embodiment, for salvation, 
of the ever-living spirit of the ever-living God and Father of man, 
and except by eating His fiesh and drinking His blood, that is, 
except by participating in his divine-human life, or except in His 
Spirit, there is no assurance of life everlasting to any man. The 
religion of Jesus was simple. In order to adapt it to the Western 
world of his time—dominated by the Grmco-Roman civilization 
prevalent then—Paul elaborated and to some extent transformed 
it. A community of discip'es became a Church. The divine 
aspect of Christ was emphasized. Jesus became a Redeemer sent 
from heaven to deliver mankir.d from sin and death, and His death 
a vicarious sacrifice of atonement. The sacred acts of Christianity 
—such as Baptism and the Lord’s Supper—began to receive a sacra¬ 
mental importance. Paul and John saw mysticism in the Gospel 
and developed along these lines. 
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conditions. He urged that the law and the ceremonial was 
an obstacle to the acquisition of holiness and virtue. The 
law did not lead, he put forth, to virtue and salvation, but 
bred sin. Man tends towards sin for the flesh is weak and 
the law cannot hinder him. Accordingly “ to annihilate 
sin and deatli, God handed over the Messiah, His son, to 
the forces of death, only to bring Him to life again. He 
became the second Adam who wiped out original sin, 
overcame death, and restored eternal life. Thus, Jesus 
Christ means the end of the law, and he who believes in 
Him is already righteous and has a share in His life which 
is free from sin and temptation. The Jewish Messiah 
was supposed to redeem the nations from the yoke of 
oppression, but Jesus Christ redeemed them from sin.” 
St. Paul thus put Christianity as the antithesis of Judaism. 
1 he latter rests on law; the former, on freedom and grace. 
The law, according to him, is void, while Christ is 
supreme. Thus was Judaism rendered ineffectual as a 
religion by St. Paul in the West. St. Paul was, remarks 
Mr. Melamed, ” justified ” in rejecting Judaism entirely. 
He urges that St. Paul’s doctrine “ consists of a diluted 
Buddhism ”. That is, that it represents a form—an attenu¬ 
ated form—of Buddhism current in the land where Paul 
was born and brought up. ” Both Buddha and St. Paul,” 
he says, ‘‘were confronted with the same problems—the 
worthlessness of life, its sinfulness, its futility, and its evil ; 
both had a negative attitude to it; both had the same 
starting-point—original sin. Both sought to attain holi¬ 
ness and eternal happiness—by overcoming life, by rejecting 
it, by estranging one’s self from it, and not by participating 
in its joys and pleasures. Both had the same eschatology. 
Buddha’s central goal was Nirvana and St. Paul’s was 
Christ, which is more tangible because St. Paul was not an 
Easterner, but a Westerner, both by education and experi¬ 
ence. The God of St. Paul is as unsubstantial and 
lifeless as was Buddha’s Brahma. Like Buddha, St. Paul 
too, tries to escape both from life and from death. He 
was not satisfied with the thought that Jesus purified life. 
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but was very happy that he freed man from death. This 
paralysing fear of death is one of the outstanding features 
of redemptive religiosit}'. Death is terrifying and must be 
overcome. ” Then, again, “ Buddha and St. Paul both 
used many terms to describe man’s sinful disposition. Both 
identified flesh with sin and taught that the age of fulfilment 
is the age when the flesh will be overcome. St. Paul’s 
term of spirit is as ambiguous as Buddha’s term of soul. 
Their doctrines are not of and for this world.” Both 
denied man. Finally, “ Buddha described Nirvana as the 
union of the soul wit a Brahma, and St. Paul described 
Christ as a being in whom God and man are joined. 
Buddha speaks of man’s innumerable existences ; St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as having pre-existed in God. To 
Buddha the first-born was ‘ Logos ’ ( FMA) ; to St. Paul 
it was Christ. ” The spiritual relationship—rather descent 
—of St, Paul thus becomes easily descernible. 

St. Paul’s Christology, says Mr. Melamed, is Philo’s 
Logos. Though many modern theologians do not favour 
this view, there is much force in the contention of Mr. Mela¬ 
med that St. Paul’s theology is not traceable to any other 
Jewish source. If Philo Platonized, St. Paul Philonized. 
‘‘St. Paul’s theology,” adds Mr. Melamed, ‘‘is anti-Hebraic 
and anti-Rabbinic in character. Not only his Christology 
but also his entire world-picture is strange to the Jewish 
mind. His Christ is not the Hebrew Messiah, his re-- 
demption is not the Hebraic Geulah, and his doctrine 
of the two Adams has r.o foundation in Judaism. These 
concepts are to be traced to the Book of Wisdom or to 
Philo.” If Philo’s Logos is only a Greek edition of the 
Hindu FdM, St. Paul’s Kingdom of God is only a Western 
copy of the Buddhistic Nirvana. “ It has no analogy,” 
writes Mr, Melamed, ‘‘ in the Rabbinic doctrine of Oolom 
Habo, for it is not spatial in character. It is only a 
state of mind—the union of man with Christ. All the 
main features of the rdinduistic world-picture such as 
universalism, determinism, pessimism, salvationism, and 
nihilism, as well as a deep-rooted contempt for everything 
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earthly, reverberates in the theology of St. Paul. He was 
the first typical Eastern mystic in the Western world.” 

St. Paul detached early Christianity from its Jewish 
origin and linked it to ancient Greek culture. The Gnostics, 
who immediately followed him, not only Hellenized Christi¬ 
anity but were also hostile to Old Testament beliefs. As 
Harnack has put it, they tried to capture Christianity for 
Hellenic culture and Hellenic culture for Christianity, 
giving up the Old Testament in order, with the aid of 
Hellenism, to assert the absoluteness of Christianity. The 
Helleziism they stood for was not the Hellenism of the 
Graecized Middle East but the culture of Ancient Greece, 
which was predominantly Hellenic, ” tinged with Hindu- 
istic motives ”. Both St. Paul and the Gnostics were true 
Hellenists. Both were concerned more with Eastern 
mysteries than with theological dogmas ; both moved west¬ 
ward, though driven by Eastern forces ; and their Hellen- 
ization of Christianity was more formal than substantial. 
As Mr. Melamed remarks, ‘‘it is difficult to understand 
how a theological master like Harnack, in enumerating the 
various Gnostic schools of thought and their motives, 
could overlook their Hinduistic background.” Thus, 
the ascetic element in Gnosticism has to be set down as a 
Hindu contribution. The stress laid on impersonal Christ, 
in preference to the historical Jesus, has to be attributed to 
the influence of the idea of a historyless Brahman so well 
known to Hinduism. But after St. Paul, Christianity 
branched off in two opposite directions, the one beginning 
with Marcion and leading to Manichteism and the other 
beginning with Arius and leading to the Reformation. 
Marcion, who adopted St. Paubs interpretation and stuck 
fast to his Christ idea, made ascetic life the essence of Chris¬ 
tianity.^”'® Not only that; he and his followers, called 

To Marcion, the Old Testament was the Bible of the Jewish 
God, the creator of evil, while the New Testament became the Bible 
of the God of the Redeemer. “ Marcion was the real creator of the 
Christian scripture, which was entirely detached from the Hebrew 
spirit and background. It is a purely Oriental creation, teeming 
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Marcionites, who viewed life through the prism of Hindu¬ 
ism, not only rejected the Old Testament but also taught 
that its God was only a demiurge—a mere creator of the 
world of sense like Braf ma of the Hindu Trinity—and that 
Christianity represents the separation of the Supreme 
God—Christ analogous to Brahman of the Vedanta—from the 
God of the Old Testament, a highly individualistic being, 
who has nothing in coniinon with the God of Christianity.'^*® 
Marcion may be taken as representative of Roman Gnosti¬ 
cism, as Saturnius of A ntioch could be of the Syrian. But 
many sects grew up an the Syrian soil. From there, it 
spread to Alexandria, where it became associated with 
Basilides, Valentinus a id Carpocrates, who all belonged to 
the second century A.l). An examination of the chief 
tenets of these representative leaders shows the exact 
relationship of Gnosticism to Hindu thought. Basilides 
recognized one Supreme Being or First Cause. From it 
sprang, he taught. Understanding {N'oiis), from Understand¬ 
ing—the Word (or Logos^, from the Word—Providence, 

with Oriental {i.e., Buddh stic) myths, which it stresses in preference 
to dogma. Both liis meUpliysics and his ethics betray his Hindu- 
istic and Parseeistic Zoroastrian) leaning.”—S. M. Melamed 
in Spinoza and Buddha^ 337. Mr. Melamed treats as a settled 
question that Buddhism influenced Christianity and devotes an 
Appendix to quotations taken from J. Edmund’s Buddhistic and 
Christian Gospels, being Gospel Parallels from Pali Texts (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1908). See Melamed, loc. cit., 376-381. 

Of the Jews, it ):as been observed that ” their religion was 
determined by a moral standard; through them more than through 
any other race has the moral principle, or the law of conscience, 
been evolved in human ty as the sovereign law of life and this at 
length resolved itself into a faith in one God, the sole ruler in 
heaven and on earth, the law of whose government is truth and 
righteousness ; only they stopped short with the assertion of this 
divine unity, and in their hard monotheism stubbornly refused, as 
they do still, to accept the doctrine of the trinity in unity which, 
spiritually understood is, as it has been well defined, the central 
principle of the Christian faith, the principle that to have a living 
morality, one must have a faith in a Divine Father, a Divine Son and 
a Divine Spirit, all thre ■ equally Divine.” 
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from Providence—Power, from Power—Wisdom, from 
Wisdom—Righteousness, from Righteousness—Peace. 
From these, again, sprang the higher angels, principalities and 
powers; and from these the lower angels. The God of the 
Jews was only one of those angels of the lowest kind who 
created the world. Christ, the Son {Nous) of the Supreme 
Being was sent down to bring to man, who had become cor¬ 
rupt, heavenly knowledge. Me joined himself to the man 
Jesus, and it was this man, not the Christ, who was crucified. 
As Basilides regarded matter as evil, he did not believe in 
the resurrection of the body. But he taught the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. Saints and martyrs, he said, 
suffered because they had sinned in a previous state 
of existence. Every one, he held, had to atone for his 
sins in this way, by living again in a different body. 
The philosophy or rather theology of Valentinus is 
full of symboli.sm. He regarded pre-Christian religions 
as preparatory to Christianity and Christ as the full 
and final develo[)ment in human form of a series of fifteen 
stages of emanation from the infinite divine—the original, 
invisible, ineffable and self-existent Existence—to the finite 
divine in Him “ the fulness of Him that filleth all in all,” 
each stage in the process being achieved by the union of a 
male element with a female, that is, a conceptive and a 
susceptive. Like Basilides, he stresses more the Christ 
rather than the Jesus aspect and makes creation the work 
of Demiurgos, made out of psychic animate substance. 
Demiurgos creates mankind, material and psychic. Some 
of these catch a spark of the spiritual substance, and become 
superior or spiritual men. The spiritual men do not need 
to be saved; the material men cannot be saved. The 
psychic men can be saved, if they are helped. ” The 
scheme of redemption,” as Duchesne puts it.^”® ‘‘is intended 
for them. The Redeemer is formed of four elements. The 
first, without being actually material, has the semblance of 
matter; the semblance is sufficient, as matter does not 

L. Uuchesi e, Early History of the Christian Church (1909). 
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need salvation. The second element is psychic ; the third 
pneumatic; the fourth divine: this is Jesus, the last a?on. 
These three last elements then proceed respectively from 
the Demiurge, Ilaehanoth, and from the Pleroma. The 
a'on Jesus did not, however, descend into the Redeemer 
until the moment of his baptism; at the moment of his 
being brought before Pilate, he returned to the Pleroma, 
taking with him the p leumatic or spiritual element, and 
leaving the psychic element, clothed with his material sem¬ 
blance, to suffer.” Finally Plaehamoth and the spiritual 
men will pass into the Pleroma. The Demiurgos and the 
best of the psychic men will follow. The points to note 
are that the theory of emanations is the pivotal factor in 
Valentinus’ theory; the place assigned to the original, 
ineffable, self-existent Existence, is analogous to that 
assigned to Parabrahman in the Vedanta; the work of 
creation assigned to the Demiurgos, is analogous to that 
assigned to Brahma in the Hindu Trinity; and the 
differentiation made between Christ and Jesus. Carpocrates 
also believed in one Cod, from whom, according to him, 
emanated a whole hierarchy of angels. The visible world 
is their work. The souls of men first moved around 
the Father-God ; then they fell into the power of matter, 
from which they have to be released to go back to their 
original state. Jesus, the son of Joseph, naturally born 
like other men, and subject as they are to transmigration, 
was able by a remembrance of what he was in his first 
existence, and by power sent from above, to obtain 
dominion over the rulers of the world, and to re-ascend 
to the Father. It is in the powers of all men, by 
following his example, and by the method he used, to 
despise the creators of this world and to escape from 
them. They can achieve this equally, or even better, 
than he did. This scheme of deliverance is consistent 
with all conditions of life, and with every kind of 
act.“'” Carpocrates not only believed in the transmigration 
of the soul but also in its final emancipation from all external 

L. Duchesne, loc. cit. 
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bonds and obligations by means of concentrated meditation 
on the divine unity, and a life in conformity therewith. 
He was as much a Platonist as a Gnostic and his followers 
paid reverence not only to images of Jesus Christ, but also 
to those of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and other sages. 
Amid the diversity of these different Gnostic systems certain 
common and fundamental conceptions can be easily perceived. 
Among these are; (1) God, the Creator and Lawgiver 
of the Old Testament, is not the true God. Above him, 
at an infinite distance, is the PAther-God, the Supreme 
First Cause of all being. (2) The God of the Old Testa¬ 
ment knew not the True God, and in this ignorance the 
world shared, until the appearance of Jesus Christ, who 
proceeded from the True God. (3) Between the True God 
and creation is interposed a series of beings, divine in their 
origin, there occurring a catastrophe, at some point or 
other in this series, which destroys the harmony of the 
whole. The visible world—often including its Creator— 
originates in this primal disorder. (4) In humanity there 
are some elements capable of redemption, having come in 
one way or another from the celestial world above the 
Demiurge. Jesus Christ came into the world to deliver them 
from it. (5) As the incarnation could not really amount to 
a true union between divinity and matter, the accursed, 
the Christian Gospel story is explained as a moral and 
transitory union between a divine mon and the concrete 
personality of Jesus, or again, by a simple semblance of 
humanity. (6) Neither the passion nor the resurrection of 
Christ is therefore real; the future of the predestinate does 
not permit of the resurrection of the body. (7) The divine 
element which has strayed into humanity, that is, the pre¬ 
destinated soul, has no solidarity with the flesh which 
oppresses it. Either the flesh must be annihilated by 
asceticism (rigorism), or at least the responsibility of the 
soul, for the weaknesses of the flesh must be denied 
(libertinism).^^''" This analysis of Gnosticism shows its 
parentage in broad outline. This philosophy had perforce 

L. Duchesne, loc- cU. 
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to be eclectic deriving as it did its root ideas from Hellenic 
and Hindu beliefs dominant in the place of its origind^“® 
Gnosticism possessed great vitality. Though persecuted 
in the Christian Church, it persisted by taking refuge under¬ 
ground. For a thousand years, writes Workman, we find 
it living a subterranean existence, ever and anon coming to 
the surface in some new form—usually stigmatised as 
“heresy” in the Christian Church—the roots of which lie 
deep in the older Gnosticism, or rather in the religions 
older even than Gnosticism to which Gnosticism was 
so largely indebted. In the third century, it appears in 
the formidable movement known as Manichieism, so called 
from Mani, the founder of the sect. Born at Ecbatana, 
about 215 A.D., Mani came of ancient Persian stock, 
but being brought into close contact with certain of the 
Gnostic sects—the Elkesaites and the Mandjpans, the 
latter of whom regarded John the Baptist and not Jesus as 


H. B. Workman, ri his Christian Thought to the Reformation 
(1911), describes Gnosticism as an eclectic pliilosophy of religion, 
chiefly Hellenic in charac.er, though in union with many Oriental ele¬ 
ments, cosmical speculatic ns and mystic theosophy similar to what we 
find in Hinduism. This description errs in laying greater stress on 
the Hellenic rather than the predominantly Hindu elements which lie 
imbedded in Gnosticism, For instance, among the Gnostics, the 
formula, “ I am thou, and thou art I,” which finds expression in 
Badarayana’s text : AtnTiithpagachchanti grahayanticha {Brahtna- 
Siitras, IV. 1. 3.), itself oeing based on well-known Upanishadic 
texts, was common. It indicates that belief in the merging of the 
separate individuality iii the Supreme Existence was a cardinal 
article of faith among thf,: Gnostics. Lassen has remarked in his 
that “ th ; Hindu elements in the Gnostic systems 
were derived from Buddhism and exercised a considerable influence 
upon the spiritual life in .Vlexandria.” And this remark is the more 
noteworthy because T.assen stoutly denies that ancient India ever 
affected Hellenic thouglit. The Gnostics anticipated what the Neo- 
Platonists succeeded in achieving. Their main idea seems to have 
been to reconcile speculative and revealed religion by systematising 
the symbols of transcendental and mystic thought. They failed to 
digest what they borrowed from Oriental thought, largely domin¬ 
ated by Hindu philosophical and cosmological ideas. 
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the true prophet—he was largely influenced by their tenets 
and doctrines. He regarded himself as the last and great¬ 
est of a series of prophets, including Adam, Noah, Abraham 
and the phantomi Christ, and described himself as the 
“ leader,” ” ambassador” and “ Paraclete His religion 
was one of physical redemption, and admits the worship of 
no personal redeemer. As may be imagined from its head¬ 
quarters being in Babylon, its doctrines were in the main 
akin to the old Babylonian native religion, modified by 
Zoroastrian dualism which ascribes the created universe to 
two antagonistic principles, one essentially good, and the 
other essentially cwil—with some admixture, especially in 
the West, of the Gnostic Christianity as developed by 
Basilides and Marcion. Partly owing to their minute and 
strict asceticism and their rigid morality, and partly also, 
as Harnack observes, to the great number of ” the cultured 
who sought for a rational and yet, to some extent, Christian 
religion, and who had exalted free inquiry, especially as 
regards the Old Testament, into a battle-rag,” Manichseism 
attained to a great position in Christian circles, especially 
in North Africa, and even claimed, for a time, Augustine 
among its votaries. 

Thus the practical effect of the preaching of St. Paul 
and the Gnostics was to displace the Old Testament and to 
concentrate attention on the Christ idea rather than on 
the personality of Jesus. St. Paul declared the Old 
Testament was fulfilled and replaced by a new religious 
development. Marcion entirely eliminated the Old Testa¬ 
ment as obsolete and made the New Testament the book 
of the Redeemer. Marcion became ” the real creator of 
the Christian Scripture, which was entirely detached from 
the Hebrew sp rit and background.” ” It is,” says Mr. 
Melamed ” a purely oriental creation, teeming with 
oriental myth, which it stresses in preference to dogma. 
Both his metaphysics and his ethics betray his Hinduistic 
and Parseeistic (i.e., Zoroastrian) leanings. Jehovah, whom 
he identifies with evil, can be overcome only through the 


See Workman, loc. cit. 
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subjugation of the senses. This repression necessitates self- 
denial, asceticism and celibacy. His doctrine represents 
the ancient struggle between Oriental unlversalism and 
Occidental individualism.” But Marcion did not completely 
free Christology from Hellenistic influences. St. Paul had, 
by Hellenizing Christianity, prevented its complete 
Orientalization. Mani still further orientalized Christianity 
and as we have seen tiireatened the very existence of 
Christianity by his dualism. St. Augustine, though he came 
under Mani’s influence, later left him and asserted himself 
a devotee of the Church. His opposition to Pelagius 
(400-418 A.D.) shows hi n in the light of one who desired 
to make his own theology safe for the Church. A favourite 
principle with Pelagius was the declaration, “ I ought, 
therefore, I can”. He stood for a rational idea of God. 
In his view, Augustine’s doctrine of total depravity and 
of the consequent bondage of the will, cut the nerve of all 
human effort. He insisted, accordingly, that man is able 
to do all that God commands. In keeping with this, he 
denied original sin, holding that since obligation implies 
ability, the power of choosing the good exists after the 
Fall precisely as before it. It is apparent that these positions 
rest upon a theory of freedom quite different from St. 
Augustine’s. Augustine believed in freedom in the ordi¬ 
nary actions of life, but taught that in its highest form, as the 
power to keep God’s law, freedom is a lost gift, which only 
grace can restore. By freedom Pelagius meant an equipoise 
of the will, which enables us at any time, whatever our 
previous history may have been, to choose between the evil 
and the good. The condemnation of Pelagius by the Council 
of Ephesus in 431 A.D. meant the acceptance by the Church 
of St. Augustine’s doctrine of pre-destination, which later 
became a matter for hot dispute in the Christian Church.“^® 

See J. H. Blunt, Dictionary of Sects (1903) ; also the 
Protestant Dictionary. Seml-pelagianism, a modified form of 
Pelagianism, was a reaction against the Augustinian views of pre¬ 
destination and grace. This was also condemned in 529 A.D. See 
Blunt, Joe. cit. and the Protestant Dictionary., and Catholic Dictionary. 
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Philosophically, his doctrine is eclectic and a combination 
of Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Neo-Platonism. “ In 
its final form,” says Mr. Melamed, ‘‘ his God-idea is 
reminiscent of Plotinus, Philo and many of the Gnostics. 
It is the timeless, attributeless, intangible oneness, removed 
from all reality and is a dead deity. It is as bereft 
of will or intellect as Buddha’s Brahma, Philo’s Theos 
and Spinoza’s Deus.” It was this neo-Platonic God- 
doctrine, the Western echo of the Brahman doctrine, 
which crowded Manichaiism out of St. Augustine’s head 
and brought him close to the Christ idea of St. Paul. He 
must be ranked a neo-Platonic monist rather than a 
monotheist. He identified God with being per se. God is 
unknowable because He has no attributes and He is un¬ 
knowable because we can know nothing about Him. Our 
knowledge of Him is purely negative. We only know that 
He is not identical with any of the phenomena of nature 
or mind. Since He is everywhere He is also in man’s mind 
and hence it has some perception of Him. It can have a 
premonition of Him, although it cannot visualize Him. 
Our initiative knowledge of Him cannot be expressed in 
words. He cannot be even called the unspeakable, for in 
doing so, we already speak of Him. St. Augustine, 
following Plotinus, uses only negative formuhn to indicate 
God’s ineffability. Though he speaks of the triune God, 
and as sucb makes Him appear tangible, he speaks of 
Him as inexpressible, indefinable and unknowable. Like 
the One of Plotinus, his God also transcends time. Time 
is the measure of corporeal motion and where there is 
no corporea motion there is no time. In God, however, 
there is nc-motion and so there can be no experience 
of time. God can, therefore, only know the present. 
He is pure being and for Him whatsoever is only is. 
How a dynamic world could be created by a static God, 
is not explained by St. Augustine. Holding, as he 
does, conflicting views drawn from Old Testament, Plato¬ 
nic and Stoic sources, he holds that the world has not 
always existed ; that it was created out of nothing in a 
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given moment; and that with its creation, motion and 
time began. The purpose of creation in the economy of a 
static God is, however, not indicated by him. While 
he denies intellectuality to God, he asserts that God created 
the world by an act of his own free will. While he does 
not explain God’s relationship to this world—or its reality 
—he yet paints a detailed picture of creation. While 
he describes Him as bare being, he individualises Him 
suddenly and evolves the doctrine of the Trinity. As Mr. 
Melamed puts it, Augustine “ attempted to synthesise the 
impossible—Biblical indi\ idualism and neo-Platonic univer- 
salism,” derived, as above shown, from Hindu sources. 
The latter theory he owed to Plotinus, in whose doctrine of 
the three hypostases of the divine, a Trinity theory is 
clearly to be seen. St. Augustine gave form to what was 
vague in Plotinus. Though the founder of the Western, he 
developed an Eastern trend of thought. His denial of the 
reality of the world made him arrive at the very doctrine of 
self-denial and asceticism, which Buddha had preached long 
before him. Similarly, the development of the Logos 
doctrine—derived from the Neo-Platonists—marks the 
abandonment of the idea of the Old Testament individual 
God in favour of the Hindu idea of Parabrahman and all it 
connotes—an idea with which Plotinus and his successors 
were fully acquainted. This is what Mr. Melamed, in his 
eloquent language, describes as “the triumph of Eastern 
mysticism over Western rationalism’’. It must be added 
that Mr. Melamed invites pointed attention to the similarity 
in views between St. Augustine and Buddha. Thus St. Au¬ 
gustine’s doctrine of self-denial and asceticism is reminiscent 
of Buddhism ; he denied freewill like Buddha; he held that 
the conduct of man is the necessary fruit of either a good or 
a bad tree, against which Mr. Melamed quotes the doctrine 
of Buddha that man is the fruit of a tree ; his static God is 
like that of Buddha; his doctrine of predestination is only an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to reli¬ 
gious life.^^®“ The doctrine that God alone is reality made 
Melamed, loc. cit., 350. 

62 
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little of man. Man had to surrender himself to God, losing 
his own personality. Not only St. Augustine but mediaeval 
philosophers generally held fast to this idea in some form. 
The goal of man thus became—a return to God. The idea 
of self-surrender led not only to the exalting of ascetic life 
—the renouncing of worldliness and concentration on Godli- 
ness—but to the development of the doctrine of grace, 
without which mere surrender was powerless. Both these 
ideas of self-surrender and grace were Hindu and they had 
become inextricably bound with the patristic and scholastic 
philosophy of a Mediaeval Europe. Though the influence 
of the East upon the West had slackened, if not ceased, 
by the third century A.D., it had succeeded, as Mr. Melamed 
remarks, “ in putting a set of ideas into circulation which 
were to overwhelm the Western minds for more than a 
thousand years Among these ideas were the two which 
have been mentioned above. “ Union with God or with 
Christ” is a reverberation of ” the Buddhistic yearning for 
Nirvana” which itself is an echo of the older Upanishadic 
doctrine of the union of the soul with Brahman. In its 
mystical fervour, the Western Church excelled the Eastern. 
The representatives of the Greek Church recognized in 
Christ the Trinitarian figure—but his place in the God¬ 
head was still a matter for theological speculation or dispute. 
In the Roman Church, St. Augustine introduced the new 
doctrine of ‘‘living in Christ” as a personal matter. St. Paul 
had said, ‘‘ Let the same mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.” St. Augustine pushed this mystical doctrine 
to its logical conclusion. ‘‘ God became man,” he says, 
‘‘ to be to us an example of humility, to show us God’s love, 
and to help us to realize and to hold in our hearts that the 
self-abasement in which it pleased God to be born of a 
woman, to be scorned, rejected and put to death by man, 
is the best remedy for an inflated pride. He was crucified 
and now it depends upon thee to take his poverty upon 
thyself: far from thee He lived, but in poverty He comes 
nigh unto thee.” To Augustine and the Western Church, 
Christianity thus was no longer a definitely defined religion. 
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but transformed into a “ mystical state of mind, expressing 
itself in the love for humiliation, scorn, suffering, and con¬ 
tempt for worldliness”. Asceticism accordingly became a 
known institution and a means to an end, the way to salvation. 
St. Bernard, who is commonly represented in art as bearing 
the implements of Christ’s passion and who is one of the 
grandest figures in the Church militant and founded a 
hundred and sixty monasteries, turned this negative mysticism 
into a positive one. He, indeed, awoke Europe to a second 
Crusade, dealt death-blows all round to no end of “heretics”, 
and declined all honours to himself, content if he could 
only awake some divine passion in other men. He inculcat¬ 
ed the doctrine that it is the duty of the Christian believer 
“to have a part in Christ by having a part in His sufferings”. 
This theme of his became the primary motive of piety in the 
Christianity of the west of Europe for many centuries after 
him.“” One who follows the Redeemer in poverty, who is 


St. Bernard lived and laboured between 1091-1174 A.D. 
He was a Cistercian and founded a monastery in 1115 A.D. at 
Clairvaux, a village in Franc,;, situated on the .4ube, where he lived 
and lies buried. He is for this reason often called St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, to distinguish him from others of the same name. The 
Cistercian Order to which he belonged was founded by Abbot 
Robert in 1098 .\.D. at Citeaux, near Dijou. This Order followed 
the rule of St. Benedict, who reformed the Order after it had lapsed. 
St. Benedict (480-543 A.D.) was the founder of western monachism. 
Born near Spoleto, in Central Italy, he left home at 14 ; passed 
three years as a hermit in a cavern near Subiaco to prepare himself 
for God’s service ; was appointed to an abbey, but left it ; founded 
twelve monasteries of his own ; composed the “Regula Monachorum”, 
which formed the rule of his Order. The famous Order of monks 
called Benedictines was founded by him and followed his rule ; its 
cradle was the celebrated monastery of Monte Casino, near Naples ; 
as an institution it reckoned among its members a large body of 
eminent men who in their day rendered immense service to both 
literature and science, and ivere, in fact, the only learned class of 
the Middle Ages ; they spent their time in diligently transcribing manu¬ 
scripts and thus preserving for posterity the classic literature of 
Greece and Rome. St. Benedict’s life shows the severely ascetic 
form that Christianity took, a form which is indicative of the 
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tireless in deeds, penitence and asceticism, and excels in 
self-denial, is assured of communion with the Redeemer. 
This desire for a union with Christ translated into human 
terms means the emptying of one’s self of all human desires, 
of overcoming one’s senses, and of attaining beatitude. “This 
beatitude is the Western term for the Eastern Nirvana.’’ 
The scholastics, who tried to reconcile dogma with thought 
and faith with reason, still further developed this subjective 
religiosity. They aspired not merely to a union with Christ, 
but to the absorption of the soul by the triune God. Only 
by becoming part of God, the Father Himself, can exist¬ 
ence be made a true reality. The celebrated Duns Scotus 
(fourteenth century A.D.) who proclaimed the Will against 
Understanding (put forth by his contemporary Thomas 
Aquinas) as the principle from whose spontaneous exercise 
he derived all morality, taught that this union requires the 
complete surrender of the will. Only in this manner can 
the soul be merged with God. “ This de-individualization 

influence exercised over Christianity by Buddhistic impulses 
and ideals, which were exclusively Upanishadic in character. As 
Professor Max Muller put it, Buddhism is nothing more than the 
Upanishads applied to social life. “The Upanis/iads are,” he 
says, “ to my mind the germs of Buddhism, while Buddhism is in 
many respects the doctrine of the Upanishads carried out to its last 
consequences, and, what is important, employed as the foundation of 
a new social system. In doctrine, the highest goal of the Vedanta, 
the knowledge of the true Self, is no more than the Buddhist Sam- 
yaksa7nbodhi\ in practice the Sannyasin is the Bhikshu, the friar, 
only emancipated alike from the tedious discipline of the Brahmanic 
student, the duties of the Brahmanic householder, and the yoke of 
the useless penances Imposed on the Brahmanic dweller in the forest. 
The spiritual freedom of the Sannyasin becomes in Buddhism the 
common properly of the Sangha, the Fraternity, and that Fraternity 
is open alike to the young and the old, to the Brahman and the 
Sudra, to the rich and the poor, to the wise and the foolish. In fact 
there is no break between the India of the Veda and the India of the 
Tripitika, but there is an historical continuity between the two, and 
the connecting link between extremes that seem widely separated 
must be sought in the Upanishads-" —Preface to the Sacred Books of 
the East, (1879). pp. li-lii. 
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of man, forming as it does the high water-mark of mediaeval 
Christian universalism, became,” writes Mr. Melamed, 

‘‘ the driving force of Christian piety of the Middle Ages. 
Surrender, relinquish, became the cry word of mediaeval 
mysticism; everything is meaningless, worthless, and 
unreal, and only Christ, or, as the ancient Hindu said, 
Brahma [i.e., Brahman) is real-stupefied by the con¬ 
stant disaster called ‘ life’, he-surrendered. ” 

This passion for “surrender” receives a higher definition 
in the profoundly mystical Meister Eckhart. Born about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, he entered the Dominican 
Order and rapidly attained to a high position in the Church. 
But his daring speculations attracted attention and he was 
arraigned for “ heresy ” in 1325 A.D. but finally acquitted. 
A couple of years after his death in 1327, his writ¬ 
ings were condemned as “ heretical ” by a Papal bull. 
He owed much to Thomas Aquinas, whom he usually 
introduces as “ Master ”, though he differs from him in 
certain respects. Mr. Melamed refers to him as “afull- 
fledged pantheist ” as one “ whose doctrine resembles the 
metaphysics of Sankara”'. Both these descriptions seem 
to lack foundation. For one thing, Eckhart is only semi- 
pantheistic in his idealism and as regards his “ meta¬ 
physics ”, he more nearly is of the view of Sripati and 
Ramanuja than Sankara, as will be shown below. Distin¬ 
guishing between “ the Godhead ” and “ God ” he describes 
Godhead as the abiding potentiality of Being, containing 
within Himself all distinctions as yet undeveloped. He, 
therefore, cannot be the object of knowledge, nor of worship, 
being “ Darkness” and “ Formlessness ”. The Triune God 
is evolved from the Godliead. The Son is the Word of the 
Father, His uttered thought; and the Holy Ghost is the 
“Flower of the Divine Tree”, the mutual love which 
unites the Father and the Son. The universe is the 
expression of the whole thought of the Father ; it is the 
language of the Word. He says that “ Nature is the 
lower part of the Godhead” and that “ Before creation, 
God was not God 1 his is not crude pantheism, for he 
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argues that without the Son the Father would not be God, 
but only undeveloped potentiality of being. He insists 
that the generation of the Son is a continual process. The 
three persons are not merely accidents and modes of 
the Divine Substance, but are inherent in the Godhead. 
And so there could never have been a time when the Son 
was not. The generation of the Son necessarily involves 
the creation of the ideal world ; for the Son is Reason, and 
Reason is constituted by a cosmos of ideas. When creation 
and the world which had no beginning are spoken of, what is 
meant is, not the world of phenomena, but the world of 
ideas. The ideal world is the complete expression of the 
thought of God and is above space and time. Eckhart 
calls it “ non-natured nature ”, as opposed to “diti gena turte 
nature", the v/orld of phenomena. The Neo-Platonists 
subordinated that which emanates to that from which a 
thing emanates from, e.g., the rays to the sun, as they 
recede from the central focus ; but Eckhart does not sub¬ 
ordinate the Son to the Father nor the Holy Ghost to the 
Son. The Son is the pure brightness of the Father’s 
glory, and the express image of His Person. ‘‘ The eternal 
fountain of things is the Father; the image of things in 
Him is the Son, and love for this image is the Holy 
Ghost. ” All created things abide “ formless ” (as possi¬ 
bilities) in the ground of the Godhead, and all are realized 
in the Son. .Since subordination is denied, Eckhart seems 
more pantheistic. His intelligible world is really God 
—it is the whole content of the Divine mind. But he does 
not seem to have landed himself into pantheism completely. 
This seems clear when we consider his conception of the 
relation of the phenomenal world to the world of ideas. 
He offers the Christian dogma of the Incarnation of 
the Logos as a kind of explanation of the passage of 
” prototypes ” into “ externality ”. When God “ speaks ” 
His ideas, the phenomenal world arises. This is an in¬ 
carnation. But the process by which the soul emancipates 
itself from the phenomenal world, is also called a ‘‘be¬ 
getting of the Son ”. Thus the whole process is a circular 
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one—from God and back to God again. Time and 
space, he says, were created with the world. Material 
things are outside each other, spiritual things in each 
other. But these things, as Dean Inge remarks, do not 
make it clear how Eckhart accounts for the imperfections 
of the phenomenal world, which he does not explain, as 
the Neo-Platonists did, by a theory of emanation. The 
difficulty cannot be solved by a recourse to modern theories 
of evolution. The idea of the world history, as Dean Inge 
points out, as a gradual realization of the Divine personality, 
is not to be seen in Eckhart. Nor are there any indications 
in it of the doctrine that the human mind is a necessary organ 
of the self-development of God. The “ necessity ” which 
impels God to “beget His Son’’ is not a physical but a 
moral necessity. “ The good ”, he insists, “ must needs 
impart itself. ’’ His view of the world, accordingly, is 
much nearer to acosmisra than to pantheism. He sees in 
phenomena, only the negation of being, and it is not clear 
how he can also regard them as the abode of the imma¬ 
nent God. Dean Inge suggests it is probable that, like 
the thinkers of his tinie, Eckhart did not feel himself 
obliged to give a permanent value to the transitory and that 
the world interested him only to the extent that it served as 
the temporary abode of immortal spirits. He also hints that 
the stress Eckhart laid on the Christ aspect rather than 
the Jesus was due to the same feeling. Eckhart attaches 
no importance to the personal life of Jesus not because 
he does not believe in the miraculous but because he 
thinks that the Divine process in the “ everlasting Now’’ 
is a fact of much greater value than any occurrence in the 
external world can be. This may be so, but there is no 
denying that the emphasis laid on the Christ aspect was 
not only in agreement with the view-point of his con¬ 
temporaries but was also in keeping with his own moods on 
certain occasions when it was pronouncedly under the influence 
of Asiatic doctrines. His doctrine of immanence is distinctly 
Hindu. According to him, the human soul is a microcosm, 
which in a way contains all things in itself. At the “ apex of 
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the mind ” there is a Divine “ spark ”, which is so closely 
akin to God that it is one with him, and not merely united 
to Him. This is what other scholastics and mystics called 
the residue and the Neo-Platonists the scintilla, Eckhart 
suggests this as the true Wesen of the soul, into which all 
its faculties may be transformed.'^Eckhart, however, 
is not clear in regard to his teaching about it. He calls 
it at first the ” ground of the soul ” and says it is created 
and describes it as being only the medium by which God 
transforms us to Himself. But his later view is that 
it is uncreated, the immanence of the Being and the Nature 
of God Himself. The latter view was adopted by his 
successors, with or without qualification.^ This spark, 
according to Eckhart, is the organ by which our person¬ 
ality holds communion with God and knows Him. It is 
with reference to it, as Dean Inge aptly reminds, that 
Eckhart uses the phrase which has so often been quoted 
to convict him (so unjustly and so groundlessly, one need 
hardly add) of blasphemous self-deification—“the eye 
with which I see God is the same as that with which He 
sees me The “ uncreated spark ” is really the same as 
the grace of God, which raises us into a Godhead. But, 
says Eckhart, ‘‘ this grace is God Himself acting like a 
human faculty in the soul, and transforming it so that man 

Cf. the Sutra AmSdudnavyapadesat and Sankara’s com¬ 
ment on it, II, 3. 43. According to Sankara, this Siitra propounds 
the theory that “the soul must be considered a part of the Lord, 
just as a spark is a part of the fire Ramanuja likewise states 
that this “ Sulra declares that the soul is part of Brahman ” 
(ll. 3. 42) and raising the objection later on in the Sutra Apichasmar- 
yate (II. 3. 44) that if the soul is a part of Brahman, all the imperfec¬ 
tions of the soul are Brahman’s also, he states that the next Sutra 
Prakasddivattu naivamparah (II. 3. 45) meets this objection. Com¬ 
menting on this Sutra, Ramanuja remarks that “ the individual 
soul is a part of the highest Self; as the light issuing from a 
luminous thing such as fire or the sun is a part of that body 
etc. The idea that the world is created from and by Brahman 
as the web from the spider and as sparks from the fire, is seen 
in Upanishadic texts. Brihad. Upa., II. 1. 20; Sveta. Upa., VI. 10; 
Mandit. Upa., I. 1. 7 ; II. 1. 1- 
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himself becomes grace. ” The exposition of the doctrine 
shows that Eckhart laid much stress on it. “ There is 
in the soul,” he says,“something which is above the 
soul, Divine, simple, a pure nothing; rather nameless than 
named, rather unknov\n than known. Of this I am 
accustomed to speak in my discourses. Sometimes I have 
called it a power, sometimes an uncreated light, and 
sometimes a Divine spark. It is absolute and free from 
all names and all forms, just as God is free and absolute 
in Himself. It is higher than knowledge, higher than 
love, higher than grace. For in all these there is still 
distinction. In this povrer God doth blossom and flourish 
with all His Godhead, and the Spirit flourisheth in God. 
In this power the Father bringeth forth His only-begotten 
Son as essentially as in Himself; and in this light ariseth 
the Holy Ghost. This spark rejecteth all creatures and 
will have only God, simply as He is in himself. It rests 
satisfied neither with the Father, nor with the Son, nor 
with the Holy Ghost, nor with the three Persons, so far as 
each existeth in its particular attribute. It is satisfied 
only with the super-essential essence. It is determined 
to enter into the simple Ground, the Still Waste, the 
Unity—where no man dwelleth. Then in it is satisfied in 
the light; then it is one; it is one in itself, as this 
Ground is a simple stillness, and in itself immoveable; 
and yet by this immobility are all things moved. ” It is 
God that worketh in us both to will and to do His good 
pleasure; but our own nature and personality remain in¬ 
tact. It is plain that we could not see God unless our 
personality remained distinct from the personality of God. 
Complete fusion is as destructive of the personality of love 
and knowledge as complete separation. This is in fact 
the position of Sripati in his Bliashya in propounding 
the Dvaitddvaita sysiQvw. 

Eckhart, as will be seen, distinguishes “ the Godhead ” 
from “ God ”. This finds its counterpart in well-known 

Dean Inge quotes this passage as perhaps “ the most 
instructive ” in this connection. 
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Upanishadic texts like Sadeva saumye,’Sarvam khalvidam 
Brahma, etc. The “ Brahman ” or “ Atman ” could 
not be the object of worship, any more than “ the God¬ 
head” of Eckhart could be. Hence the evolution of a God 
who can be conceived of as the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer,or as the Ruler, Governor and Control¬ 
ler,much as Eckhart endeavours to evolve the Triune 
God from the Godhead. The Supreme Being thus 
conceived of in the UpanisJiads becomes the object of 
worship as he is endowed with divine qualities^'and 
the power of dispensing justice.’”'® How this led 
eventually to the worship of the Brahman in his Saguna 
form and the manner in which it was to be done is also 
seen in the (JpanishadsP^^'^ To Eckhart, personality was 
‘‘ the eternal ground-form of all true being, and the 
notion of Person is the centre-point of his system”. He 
says that ‘‘the word lam none can truly speak but God 
alone The individual must try, as Dean Inge comment¬ 
ing on this sentence puts it, to become a person, as the 
Son of God is a Person. This is in keeping with 
Eckhart’s view that we could not see God unless our 
personality remained distinct from that of God, and that 
complete fusion would be destructive of love and knowledge 
as complete separation. This stress on personality is 
worthy of note from the point of view of the Upanishads. 
Eckhart in this belief comes nearest to the view of 
Ramanuja with whom fusion means the keeping distinct of 
personality, though in its elaborated form, Eckhart’s doctrine 
is more nearly in agreement with Sripati’s. The views 

Chch. VT. 2. 1. 

Chch. Ufa., III. 14. 1. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1 ; Taitt. Upa., III. 1. 

Brihad. upa., IV. 4. 22 ; III, 8. 9 ; III. 7. 3. 23. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14. 1, 

Katha. Upa., III. 9. 

Chch. Upa., III. 14; IV. 10. 5; III. 19. 1; VII. 2. 2; 
Katha Upa., I. 1-7 ; Chch- Upa., V. 3-10 ; Brihad. Upa., VI. 2. 9-16 ; 
Chch. Upa., IV. 10-15; VIII. 1-6; V. 11-18 ; III. 1-11; Brihad. 
Upa., II. 5 ; Pras. Upa., VI. 
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of both Ramanuja and Sripati are covered by the Brahma- 
Sutras and by the Upants/tads which they sum up. There 
is hardly any need to set out at any length the evidence on 
this point here, and it ought therefore to suffice if it is said 
that the modes of meditation prescribed or referred to in the 
Upanis/tads refer to the maintenance of this distinctness of 
personality even while declaring spiritual unity“®^ between 
the devotee and the Divinity. Any other mode of meditation 
is discountenanced.^’"® Eckhart’s insistence on Will being 
everything is likewise an echo of teachings of the Upanis/tads. 

On the doctrine that “ It is in the Father’s nature to 
beget the son and it ;s the son’s nature to be born ”, 
Eckhart bases the teaching that between God and creature 
there comes about a relationship with mutual surrender 
which is equally essential to both, and that God can do as 
little without man, as man can do without Him. When 
man’s will becomes God’s will, all is well; but when God’s 
will becomes man’s will, that is perfect. In the first 
instance, man only subjugates himself, and in the second, 
God is born in him and the aim of creation is attained. 
Man, who surrenders his will, becomes by grace what God 
is by nature, and He is as near to us as the water which we 
drink. The doctrine of grace finds a prominent place in 
both Vaishnavism and Saivism and is reflected in the text of 
the B/tagavad-gitd : Sarvadharnmn pariiyapya,^^^'’* a text, 
on which the whole of the prapatti doctrine has been 
built from very earh; days in India. The doctrine, as 
taught in the Bhagavad-gltd, is the most tolerant and 
catholic ; it is absolutely free from the sectarianism that has 
marked its growth in Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 

Mr. Melamed and Spinoza. 

In one respect Mr. Melamed has been less than just to 
Spinoza. There is a note of derision in the phrases 

Katha Upa., I. (>. 

Brihad. Upa., 1. 4^.10. 

Bhagavad-giia, XVUI. 66. Also XVUI. 64 ; XVTII. 65 ; 
XVIII. 56-57; IX. 29. 
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“ Consumptive Jew,” ” Epileptic Jew,” “ Sickly Jew,” 
‘‘ Lonely Jew ”, ‘‘ Lonely Dutch Jew ” “ Lonely Jew of 

Amsterdam,” that we find interspersed through his volume. 
At one or two points, he comes very near blaming the Jew 
for his birth (see pp. 22, 23, 30, 31 and passim). Yet he 
was the Jew of whom Matthew Arnold wrote : ” Spinoza led 
a life perhaps the most spotless to be found in the lives of 
philosophers ; he liv^ed simply, studious, even-tempered, kind, 
declining honours, declining riches, declining notoriety. 
Therefore, he has been in a certain sphere edifying, and 
has inspired in many powerful minds an interested admira- 
ration such as no other philosopher has inspired since Plato. 
In my father’s house are many mansions, only, to reach any 
one of these mansions, there are needed the wings of a 
genuine sacred transport, of an immortal longing. These 
wings Spinoza had, and because he had them his own 
language about himself, about his aspirations, and course 
are true, his foot is in the vera vita, his eye on the beatific 
vision.” Of him, Renan declared at the dedication of a 
statue to him at the Hague, in 1882 : “ Woe to him who in 
passing should hurl an insult at this gentle and pensive 
head ! He would be punished, as all vulgar souls are punish, 
ed, by his very vulgarity, and by his incapacity to conceive 
what is divine. This man, from his granite pedestal, will 
point out to all men the way of blessedness which he found ; 
and ages hence, the cultivated traveller, passing ,by this 
spot, will say in his heart: ‘ The truest vision ever had of 

God came, perhaps, here.’ ” Earlier than Renan, Heinrich 
Heine (1797-1856) had said that “ the only life with which 
that of Spinoza can be compared is the life of Jesus Christ.” 

Spinoza’s Indebtedness to Hindu Metaphysicians. 

We may no^v sum up and see how far Spinoza was 
indebted to Hindu metaphysicians for his views. Pythagoras 
and Plato owed much to the ancient Hindus. Hinduism in 
its Buddhistic form spread to the western world and being 
passive in form, it influenced effectively and lastingly west, 
ern philosophical notions. A number of sects, more or 
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less Buddhistic in character, came into being in Palestine 
and influenced Christianity. These sects adopted the funda¬ 
mental Upanishadic doctrines, which through them passed 
into Christianity. Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism were 
largely shaped by Budchism and its source, the Upa- 
nishads. Among the theories introduced by it into Christi¬ 
anity is the Logos idea, ^vhich helped to shape Christianity. 
Not only is there a close similarity between the lives of 
Buddha and Jesus, but also the main doctrines of Jesus 
recall to mind those of Buddha. These are more than mere 
coincidences. Christianity owes its doctrine of redemption 
to Buddhism. St. Paul carried westward the Logos idea, 
which had been already made familiar in the western world. 
He preached not Jesus but Christ, the Redeemer. His 
God was like Brahman, redemptive in character. His 
doctrine was a form of diluted Buddhism.’”® His Kingdom 

The following comparison iias been instituted between 
Buddhism and Spinozism :— 

(1) “ What is wealth, honor or hist of senses ?” asks Spinoza 
and answers that they are ill optic illusions. Only in salvation 
is their genuine happiness, .linddha said the same 2,300 years ago, 

(2) Buddha understood that the general law of causation does 
not explain or include all the phenomena of life. Like Spinoza, he, 
therefore, resorted to a theory of external and internal causation. 
We may fail to understand external causation, because our knowledge 
is limited and confined to the inter-relation of the phenomena. We 
are, however, absolutely certain that internal causation is in operation 
and that our will determines our acts. Will or Karma is the 
source and kindling point of all our actions and is the only reality. 
“Everything that exists, exists by reason of Cupiditas,” says Spinoza. 

(3) Both Buddha and Spinoza agree about acosmism, while 
they disagree about causation. Buddha completely denies the phe¬ 
nomenal world. Spinoza causes it to be absorbed by the noumenal 
world. If the world is not reality, whether because it is flatly denied 
or is absorbed by another world, the problem of the prime mover 
and planner does not arise. 

(4) Buddha’s doctrine of causation, fundamental to his philo¬ 
sophy, is inter-woven with his theory of determinism, which assumes 
the form of fatalism. In its main features, it resembles that of 
Spinoza. Man is tied to pre destined forces, from which there is, 
according to Spinoza, no escape. According to Buddha, however. 
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of God was only a western copy of the Buddhistic Nirvana. 
The mystery of Christ was the mystery of Brahman. 
Marcion, who introduced asceticism into Christianity, 
owed much to Hinduism. His disciples developed the 
Gnostic doctrines, and set the stage for Mani. Mani was 
frankly anti-Judaic and drew his ideas from Hinduism and 
Zoroastrianism. Simultaneously, the Neo-Platonists, headed 
by Ammonius, Sakkas and Plotinus, developed philosophical 

man has within himself the possibility of redemption. His four 
holy truths are an attempt to attain salvation by piercing the iron 
W'all of the law of causation. The possibility of escape from a pre¬ 
destined life to Nirvana implies a theory of being which is less rigid 
and less immutable than that of Spinoza. Thus Buddha says, “ the 
reality of things is to be found in the oscillations between being and 
non-being.” This is the content of existence. The world is be¬ 
cause it is, and it is not at the same time. For the simple the world 
is, and for the wise it is not. When it is, it is the source and origin 
of suffering. When it is not, it is redemption and salvation. The 
worlds of Buddha and Spinoza are prisons, but in the one there is 
a crack, and the other is hermetically sealed. According to Buddha, 
redemption is theoretically possible through Nirvana. But, according 
to Spinoza, there is no such possibility as he denies implicitly any 
extra-mundane reality. 

(5) Buddha did not dogmatise about the soul. Life is imper¬ 
manent and doomed to destruction and consciousness is ever 
changing and is thus transitory. That which is transitory is evil 
and cannot be eternal or soul. Thus Buddha repudiated the con¬ 
ception of the individual ego and denied the reality of the pheno¬ 
menal world. Both the world and the individual ego are, according 
to him, in a state of flux. A transitory being, according to him, 
cannot say that it is permanent. So explicit is he on this point that 
Heraclitus, the Ephesian, is said by some to have borrowed his 
idea of the universe being in a constant state of flux from Buddha’s 
doctrine. According to Spinoza, when body perishes, the soul is 
necessarily dissolved. 

(6) In the Buddhistic as in the Spinozistic world-picture, 
morality is linked with usefulness. Ethics and morality are 
not based upon God or upon any other metaphysical princi¬ 
ple, but are inspired by the vision of the goal—Nirvana. Although 
no one commands or admonishes man to be good, yet he 
follows the path of righteousness. He will benefit by it and his life 
will be attended by joy. Buddha often described Nirvana as 
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doctrines which were largely Hindu in character. St. 
Augustine began as a Manichaean and his philosophy was a 
mixture of Neo-Platonisni and Gnosticism, with traces of 
Aristotelianism and Stoicism. His God-idea is like the attri¬ 
buteless of Brahman. His doctrine of pre-destination is an 
exaggerated form of Buddhistic determinism applied to 
religious life. His God-idea was adopted by most of the 
mediaeval philosophers. Man’s one goal is his return to 
God—a reverberation of the old Buddhistic yearning for 
Nirvana, itself the product of the Upanishadic doctrine 
which inculcated the union of the soul with Brahman. The 
central doctrine in Christian mysticism represents no more 
than this panting after union. The theories of self-surrender 
and grace are aspects of the same doctrine and these aspects 
were developed by St. Bernard and Meister Eckhart in a 
manner highly suggestive of the Hindu teaching of mukti, 
which is deep down in the Upanishads, The very ideology of 
mediaeval Christian mystics is reminiscent of the Upanishads. 
Christian universalism of the mediaeval era which made life 
in Christ the leading theme, finds its basis in the Upanisha¬ 
dic doctrine which makes the Brahman the one Reality. 
Spinoza, who drew as much from the Rabbinical as from 
the Neo-Platonic sources and the teachings of Descartes, 
owed thus not a little to those who contributed to the 

a union with the cosmic principle Brahman; as such it is identical 
with Spinoza’s amor Dei inteilectiialis. Thus the main features of 
Spinoza’s system, with but few exceptions, can, in the opinion 
of Mr. Melamed, be traced to Buddha, and his background, the 
Upanishads. (Melamed, loc, ii., 256, 274.) 

Gcethe thus describes l ie lesson he found in Spinoza :—“ The 
whole of our education and experience bids us to renounce and 
resign ; ‘ Dass wir entsagen sollhn.’ The problem of man’s life is to 
reconcile himself to this. One ready way is the superficial way of 
the many to proclaim that all things are vanity. But the path of 
wisdom, sought only by a few, is to cut short the pains of resigna¬ 
tion in detail by a resignation once for all ; to rest one’s mind on 
that which is eternal, necessary, and uniform, and possess ideas 
which remain undisturbed by the contemplation of a transitory 
world.” This was the secret of Spinoza to Gcethe. (See Pollock, 
loc. cit., 370.) 
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building of the teaching of the Neo-Piatonists and Plato- 
nists and Pythagoreans even. The dissemination of the 
teachings of the Upanishads, whether directly through the 
Alexandrian propounders of Neo-Platonism, or the Gnostics 
or the still earlier schools represented by Plato and Pytha¬ 
goras or indirectly through the medium of Buddhism, which 
spread through the length and breadth of Asia and became 
particularly dominant in Asia Minor and Palestine, forms 
thus a not negligible foundation not only for mediicval 
Christian philosophy but also for the philosophy of Spinoza. 
Except on this basis, neither the central idea of mediseval 
Christian philosophy nor of the philosophy of Spinoza—the 
union of man Avith the order of the world, i.e., with God— 
can be traced back to its original source. 

Mr. Melamed’s Views Examined. 

Such in very brief is the line of argumentation suggested 
by Mr. Melamed. The grounds on which it is based may not 
be new. The presentation of his case is elaborate, though not 
always adequate ; in some parts, it suffers from a lack of first¬ 
hand knowledge of Hindu sources of philosophical learning. 
Though this be so, it must be acknowledged that Mr. 
Melamed has done well in drawing pointed attention to the 
fact that the foundations of Christian philosophy, if not belief, 
are not far removed from the doctrines so definitely con¬ 
ceived of in the and so scientifically synthetised 

in the Sutras of Badarayana. This, however, is not to say 
that agreement is possible in every view propounded by Mr. 
Melamed or in every suggestion thrown out by him in his 
highly recondite and vastly learned volume. His idea of 
“dead” or “ s atic ” Brahman, for instance, stresses an aspect 
which can at all be true only from one view-point of the 
teachings of the Upanishads. Even in that case, it is only 
theoretically so. His suggestion that a “static” Brahman of 
the Upanishads led to the conception of a “ static ” God in 
the hands of Spinoza, seems equally unsustainable. This 
latter statement does, in fact, serious injustice to Spinoza. 
Nature or God as conceived by Spinoza is all-comprehensive, 
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infinite or perfect, so tha'. there is nothing outside of the 
cosmic system, nothing supernatural. Nature, moreover, 
according to him, is not static but dynamic, exercising all 
existing forms of energy. Each ultimate kind of energy 
is described an attribute of God.’^^^ Then, again, his 
criticism that a “ passive " metaphysical idea which incul¬ 
cates “ passivity and eternal peace ” lends to the de-individu- 
alizing of man and ends in “ brutality and despotism”, cannot 
prove acceptable. Expanding his vievv-point, Mr. Melamed 
says that ” Spinoza’s theory of the State and Buddha’s in¬ 
difference to the brutali'.y of the caste system support the 
implication that causation as the only reality extends the 
realms of brute nature to the realm of human history. In 
the worlds of Spinoza anc Buddha, man, overawed by the 
eternal immutable law, vanishes from the picture. And 
with him disappear all that revolves about man—history, 
ethics, politics, jurispricdence, social service, and true 
philanthropy. All that rr-mains is the ceaselessly revolving 
wheel of fate which stares at the puppet show called human 
life.”“^- If this were really so, it would be truly appalling. 

Mr. Melamed’s statement that “ philosophical thought in 
India is either non-dualistic or purely monistic (pp. 21, 40),” is too 
sweeping in character and be rays a lack of first-hand knowledge of 
Indian systems of philosophic thought which, it is but right to add, 
colours his whole study. He :ater qualifies his statement (see p. 253) 
by saying that “ Monism was not the only religious expression of 
ancient India” and instances the Sankhya school of thought, which 
he describes as “ one of the most important philosophical groups in 
India,” which “ propounded the absolute dualism of mind and 
matter’'. But his complaint is that “even the adherents of this 
system regarded knowledge as only a means to salvation”. 

Elsewhere Mr. Melamed remarks that “like all true Eastern 
mystics, Spinoza was interested not in man, but in the forces of 
eternity,” p. 232. As to luddha, he writes in the Introduction ; 
“ Buddlia, too, was not concerned with the lot of the lower castes” 
p. 13-14. These criticisms form the central parts of Mr. Melamed’s 
work. His description of the .State as conceived of by Spinoza 
reminds one of "Vico’s characterization of it as “ a city of hucksters”, 
because of its alleged lack of the sense of duty. But this seems 
a piece of superficial criticism. 
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But fortunately for us, it does not appear to be a correct 
reading of either Spinoza’s political theory or of the 
Hindu caste system or of caste in the Buddhistic or the Upani- 
shadicvievv. As Professor Watson points out, Spinoza holds 
that the State is the great means by which man is freed 
from “ the wretched and almost brutish existence ” which is 
spent by those “ who live in a state of barbarism without a 
political order of life It is true that the State cannot 
determine the whole life of man ; there are spheres and 
interests which lie beyond it; nevertheless there is much 
which only a State can do, and it is one of the most 
important means of human happiness. From what source 
then does society derive its powers or rights ? “ The answer 
of Spinoza,” remarks Prof. Watson, ‘‘is that man has a 
natural right which is coextensive with his power over 
things. The power is by no means unlimited, because 
each individual being is only a part of a whole order or 
system which is constituted by the essential nature of God. 
The sood of man is that which will contribute to his 
greatest welfare or happiness -. • .The only way to make a 
man better is to give him reasons for changing his opinion. 
The society which by its laws encourages industry, enter¬ 
prise, honesty and thrift, supplies to its citizens adequate 
reasons for regarding these qualities as for their good.... 
The end of the .State is - • • - to make men free, that is, to 
induce them to live according to reason, and it can only 
do so by pi'esenting and enforcing certain courses of 
conduct. The individual must obey the law or submit 
to the penalties imposed by the State. If every man fol¬ 
lowed reason, he would cease to speak of being under 
obligation to obey the law', and would speak only of liberty 
and happiness and the love of his fellows, which is identical 
with the love of God. A law is not properly a command, 
but a rule of conduct which a man prescribes to himself 
or to any other with a view' to a certain end. But as the 
true end of life is recognized only by a very few, legislators 
have promised rewards to those who obey the law and 
threatened punishment to those who violate it. It is for 
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this reason that a law has come to be regarded as a 
command. Man is not naturally moral or social, but must 
fight his way towards sociability, and the State is the chief 
moral agency in this contest. In the state of nature men 
are one another’s enemies. But this is only the first state 
of man. Every one desires to live in security and without 
fear ; and this end cannot possibly be attained as long as 
enmity, hatred, anger anc guile rule in place of reason. 
Spinoza naturally rejects the view of Hobbes that in 
a state of nature there is “ war of all against all”. He 
holds to the view even in a state of nature, man is a social 
animal and but for his being social, life would have been im¬ 
possible. In his view, the government is not an alien force ; 
but the best friend that man has in the world. There is no 
antagonism between the individual’s interest and interests 
of the community : ” The status czzv7/.?has its natural source 
in the desire to be free from some common fear and to 
remove the common causes of unhappiness. ” The end of 
the State, then, is not to restrain men by fear, and subject 
them to a foreign yoke, Imt to ‘‘deliver each man from 
fear, so that he may be able to live with the utmost possible 
security ; that is to say, that he may maintain in the best 
way his own natural right to exist and to act, without 
doing harm either to himself or to his neighbours.”^”’ 
The State is indeed a necessity, but it is a necessity 
of thought. Spinoza’s theory of the State marks a 
distinct advance upon that of Hobbes, especially in its 
conception of the source of duties. The notion that men 
have rights apart from society is the foundation on which 
Hobbes’ theory of the Social Contract is built. Rights 
are thus divorced from duties and it is supposed that the 
only rights that they possess are those granted to them by 
positive enactment, except; certain primitive rights, which 
survive under the new conditions. According to Spinoza, 
there can be no right which does not flow from the 


J. Watson, The State ui Peace and War, 92-101. 
Tractatus Politicus, III. 6. 
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consciousness of a common interest on the part of mem¬ 
bers of a society. Such a right implies recognition by the 
common will. Spinoza’s theory of the State may not, it 
may be suggested, seem to be consistent with itself as 
is, indeed, pointed out with great force by Professor 
Watson.”But to say that it “extends the realms of 
brute nature to the realm of human history ” seems an 
imperfect generalization of uncertain validity. There is, 
however, reason for this misunderstanding on the part 
of Mr. Melamed. Spinoza carries out unflinchingly the 
fundamental principle of his ethical philosophy', that man’s 
highest good is the result of that coriafus sesc conservandi 
which is found in all forms of being. Anything like self- 
sacrifice or even self-blame he rejects. Asceticism is for 
him nothing but a torva ct iristis sHpers/ilio. The true end 
of all action is to secure the greatest self-satisfaction or 
individual happiness and in this attitude of pure affirmation, 
Spinoza finds the secret not only of the -State but of the 
highest form of blessedness. From passion, the motive 
operative in man in his first mind, liberation is to be 
obtained by an enlightened self-interest that leads to identifi¬ 
cation with the common weal. It is entirely a question of 
the greater enlightenment which comes from the wider 
view of reason. When we bring our own life into con¬ 
nection with the life of society as a whole, we see the 
irrationality of the narrow view of passion and we seek 
our own good in the common good.”^^' The fundamental 
mistake in .Spinoza’s political philosophy as in his general 
philosophy, according to Professor Watson, is “to conceive 
the bare individual as having a nature apart from society, 
whereas ther<i can be no distinctively moral action except 
in so far as tire individual discharges a function in society 
which enables him to minister to the well-being of the 
whole community.”‘‘ Spinoza was debarred from taking 


”” }. Wf tson, loc. (it., 99-101. 

Ibid., 100-101. 

’1” Ibid., 1101-02. 
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this view by his denial of all final causes. Holding that 
man like other beings is determined solely by material and 
efficient causes, “ he can jrroperlj^ speak neither of rights 
nor of duties, both of '.vhich imply relation to an end, 
namely, the good of society as a whole.” This does not 
prevent him from tacitly assuming that ‘‘human affairs are 
directed to an end as when he says that men seek to secure 
a higher form of civil society. He thinks that a clear 
understanding of the wtadd will lead to an advance from a 
lower to a higher form (f society ; and in so doing he 
tacitly assumes that man is determined by the idea of social 
perfection and, not simply by the impulse to secure his own 
well-being. 

So far as to Mr. Melamed’s misconception of the true 
theory of State as evolveff by Spinoza. Next, as to his 
criticism of the Fiindu cas e system, it is only necessary to 
say a few words here to incicate his radical misunderstanding 
of it. The C/pauis/iads do not, for instance, support the 
position put forward by him. According to the Bri/tadd- 
ranyaka Upanishad'-'-''^ which describes the creation of the 
four castes and the law {Dhannd) in keeping with the specu¬ 
lations of the period, insists on the essential equality, if not 
oneness, of all castes, each being created as required for 
the good of society, the law being above all. The special 
glorification of the Law which the Brihaddrauyaka Upa- 
nisJiad indulges in, shows that at the time it was composed, 
it was felt that in the eye of the Law all were equal and 
none could pretend to a higher status over another. In 
the Bhagavad-o;tta, the exaltation of the Dharma is carried 
still further. The positio i taken in the Brihaddranyaka 
Upaniskad is emphasised, if not enlarged. The castes 
have not only their particular qualities but also their 
particular duties. And then we are told“®“ that the per¬ 
formance of one’s own duty—and duty is throughout 


Ibid., 102. 

Brihad. Uta., 1. 4. It-14. 
uso Bhagvad-gita, III. 35. 
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stressed in the Glia as nothing else is—though destitute 
of merit is better than the performance of another’s duty 
well discharged. Death in performing one’s own duty 
is preferable, the performance of the duties of others is 
dangerous. The theory of creation is referred to in two 
places in the Glia}'^^^ and these indicate the position of 
the Bha^avad-fflta in regard to caste. In the first, Sri 
Krishna says:—“The four-fold division of castes was 
created by me according to the apportionment of qualities 
and duties.” In the second, he enumerates the respective 
duties of the four castes, and then says :—“(Every) man 
intent on his own respective duties obtains perfection. 
Listen, now, how one intent on one’s duty obtains perfection. 
Worshipping, by (the performance of) his own duty, 
him from whom all things proceed, a man obtains perfec¬ 
tion. One’s own duty, though defective, is better than 
another’s duty well performed. Performing the duty 
prescribed by nature one does not incur sin.” As Mr. 
K, T. Telang points out, in the Bha^avad-glia, the duties 
of the different castes do not overlap. In Chapter X, in 
which the best of everything is mentioned, the Brahmana 
is not declared to be the best of castes. On the other 
hand, the King is mentioned as the highest among men.’**"" 
The Bhagavad-glta and Buddha agree first in their protests 
against the authority of the Vedas, and second in their 
conception of the true view of the differences of caste. 
The Glia shelves caste, while Buddha rejects it. The Glia 
does not totally root out caste ; but it places it on a less 
untenable basis. In Telang’s view, the Gita is really the 
predecessor of the Buddhist attempt to do away with 
caste. 

Buddha’s attitude towards caste is well brought out 
by his definition of an outcaste, which is illustrated by the 
story of the Chandala who was re-born in the Brahman 
world. In the Suita Nipata, in which the story is told, 
we read : “ Not by birth does one become an out-caste ; 

JUui;.:a 2 'ad-gita, IV. 13 ; XVIH. 41. 

Ibid., X. 27. 
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not by birth does one become a Brahman ; by deeds one 
becomes an outcaste, and by deeds one becomes a Brahmana. 
Buddha himself is neithei a Brahman, nor a king’s son, 
nor a Fessa (Vaisya), but a wandering mendicant.” The 
again assens : ” Do not ask about descent, 

but ask about conduct ; from wood, it is true, fire is born ; 
(likewise) a firm although belonging to a low family, 

may become noble, when restrained (from sinning) by 
humility. One who has seen Buddha is appeased, even if 
he be of black colour. ” The Buddhist Sutras maintain 
that the truth proclaimed by Buddha is open to all. Accord¬ 
ing to the Vinaya lex s, members of the four castes 
renounce their names and their lineage when they become 
Buddhist monks. 

The Jaina attitude is equally clear. In the Jaina 
Sutras, the story is told <: f the monk Marikesa Bala, born in 
the family of Svapakesa, the lowest of lowly castes, convert¬ 
ing a Brahmana. The self-same Sutras state that a 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, an Ugra or a Chchavi when entering 
the Order is not stuck up on account of its Gotra. Their 
reasoning is direct and simple. If there were only one 
Soul, these could not be of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas 
and Sudras. This indifference to caste was adopted by 
the Saivas, according to whom, men of different castes 
may become Brahmanas. According to the Vedanta 
Sutras of Badarayana, difference of castes results from the 
soul’s connection with a body, though all souls are part of 
Brahman and equal.”** ' 

The alleged ” indifference” of the ” brutality of caste ” 
seems thus not justified ; nor is it the alleged “ brutality ” 
due to his so-called ‘‘ p.:i.ssive ” philosophy. Caste has 
bound a whole sub-continent to orderliness and to law ; 
caste has helped the spread of culture ; and caste has meant 
social peace and domestic happiness. Politically it has been 
a great factor in building up a conglomeration of races into 
a single whole. Its .so-called rigidity has been both its 


See Tiie hiduin Caste System, 55-61. 
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merit and demerit. The accident of birth is stressed, but 
it cannot be said that this bred “ brutality” or cruelty—at 
any rate of the type that has made cruelty to the Negro in 
America a common thing and cruelty towards the Jew in 
modern Germany a great virtue. Racial differences have 
been stressed unduly in these two cases with the result 
that the so-called inequalities bred by the caste system—caste 
signifies difference rather than inequality—in India pale 
into insignificance. Whatever its defects, caste in India 
has helped to “ ensure an amazing continuity, in tradition 
and in the arts and crafts IE it is, as has been 

suggested, a typical example of “introvert” disposition, then 
the credit for tolerance in religion, tolerance in social 
custom and habit, and tolerance in regarding differences 
as natural and even inevitable in some cases should go to 
the philosophy' of the Upanishads and to the Buddhistic 
philosophy based on it, which made “looking inward ” a not 
negligible factor in their make-up. It is because that this 
“ looking inward ” has been lacking in Europe that, despite 
the spread of culture and the propagation of philosophical 
views, tolerance is still unrecognized in practice even in 
the domains of religion and politics. It is not Spinoza’s 
philosophy that is responsible for this defect in European 
character any more than caste can be held responsible for 
the inequalities we see in India, but despite Spinoza’s 
philosophy and despite the doctrine of equality preached 
in the Upanishadic philosophy that intolerance and in¬ 
equalities exist. In India at least, caste saved the abori¬ 
gines from destruction, while its absence in other parts of 
the world has only meant their disappearance with the 
approach of immigrant foreign races, as in America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Africa. 

Differing Saiva View-points. 

BhMdbheda thus has not only a long and interesting 
history in India but has also been a favourite theory in the 
West as well. In India, the doctrine has been stressed 

C. G. Seligman in An Outline of Modern Knopvledge^ 464. 
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again and again by different writers, some of whose writings 
have not come down to us. Its earlier u 2 DhoIders are 
known only by implication in certain of the Brahma Sutras 
themselves or from other stray references to them or their 
theory in the works of the later Commentators. In Sripati’s 
view, it is the doctrine propounded by Biidarayana in his 
Sutras that, according to him, is the final truth declared in 
the Upanishads. The object of the Jigiiyasa suggested in 
I. 1. 1 is nothing more therefore than the declaration of 
this as the final teaching of the Upanishads. As the special 
deity to which he is devoted is Siva, he throughout 
identifies the Absolute with that deity. As there are, 
however, differing Saiva view-points in regard to Upa- 
nishadic Philosophy, it is necessary to distinguish between 
them here. The first of these is the Saiva Visishtddvaita, 
represented by Srikantha; the second the re¬ 

presented by Appaya Dikshita; and Vlrasaiva Bhedd- 
bheddtmaka Viseshdduai/a, propounded by Sripati. Enough 
has been said about these three view-points but before we 
conclude it seems necessary to refer briefly to the manner 
in which the Absolute came to be identified with Siva 
and what view the later Upanishads took of the doctrine of 
Bheddbhedd itself. 

Rudra the counterpart of Siva in the Rig-Veda. 

In the Rig-Veda, Rudra represents Siva, who is not 
mentioned by that name in it. Rudra and Vishnu, though 
eclipsed to some extent by Indra, are still invoked in a 
manner which signifies their importance among the gods of 
the period. Rudra is celebrated in a lesser number of 
hymns than Vishnu, but that does not by any means indi¬ 
cate that he occupied a position less important than 
Vishnu. In one hymn {L 8. 8) he is praised as “the wise, 
the most bountiful and mighty Rudra, who is (cherished) in 
our hearts”. A grateful hymn is sung in his honour to 
obtain gifts “to our cattle, our people, our cows, and our 
progeny”. He is spoken of as “ the encourager of 
hymns, the protector of sacrifices, possessor of medicaments 
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that confer delight.” In another (I. 16. 9) he is spoken of 
as “ the mighty Rudra, with the braided hair {Kapardin), the 
destroyer of heroes ”, and the Vedic singers offer their 
praises to him “in order that health may be enjoyed by 
bipeds and quadrupeds and that all beings in this village 
may be (well) nourished and exempt from disease ”. He is 
asked to grant happiness and “ freedom from disease and 
exemption from dangers ”. He is praised as ” the 
accomplisher ol sacrifices, the tortuous, the wise”; he is 
asked to remove far from them “ his celestial wrath ”, for, 
they say, “ the\- earnestly solicit his favour ”. They invoke 
him with reverence, as he ” who has excellent food, who 
is radiant, and has braided hair [Kapardin), who is 
brilliant and is to be ascertained (by sacred study), holding 
in his hands excellent medicaments ” and they pray to him 
to grant them “ health, defensive armour, and a (secure) 
dwelling”. They speak of him as ” the father of the 
Mar Ills” and they pray: '‘Injure not, Rudra, those 
amongst us who are old or young, who are capable of 
begetting, or who are begotten, nor a father, nor a mother, 
nor afflict our precious persons. ” Again, they pray: 
” Harm us not Rudra, in our sons or grandsons, or other 
male descendants, nor in our cattle, nor in our horses ; 
inflamed with anger, kill not our valiant men, for we, 
presenting clarified butter, perpetually invoke thee.” And 
they add : ‘‘ Father of the Mar ids, bestow happiness - ■ • 
thy auspicious benignity is the cause of successive delight, 
therefore we especially solicit thy protection.” The 
double aspect of Siva—fierceness and benignity—is here 
significantly brought out. His universal supi'emacy is 
next expressed thus: “ Destroyer of heroes, may thus 
cow-killing or man-slaying (weapon) be far away and let 
the felicity granted by thee be ours ; favour us ; speak, 
brilliant hero, in our behalf, and grant us—thou art mighty 
over the two (realms of heaven and earth)—prosperity.” 
The idea re-appears in another hymn (II. 4. 1), in which 
Rudra is spoken of as ‘‘ the chiefest of beings in glory ”, as 
” the wielder of the thunderbolt, ” ‘‘ the mightiest of the 
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mighty” and is asked to “waft” the singers “ in safety 
over (the ocean) of sin ” and to “ repel all the assaults of 
iniquity ”• He is later spoken of in even higher terms. 
“(Firm) with strong hribs, assuming many forms, fierce 
and tawny-coloured, he shines with brilliant golden orna¬ 
ments ; vigour is inseparable from Rudra, the supreme 
ruler and lord of the wc rid.” He is not to be provoked 
to wrath by imperfect adorations ; he is the invigorator of 
sons by his medicinal plants; he is a chief physician among 
physicians; he is to be pacified by praises; worshipped with 
invocations and oblations; is reverently invoked; is soft- 
bellied ; of a tawny hue, and handsome chin; is the showerer 
of benefits ; lord of the ManUs ; supplier of invigorating food ; 
the healer and delighter (of all) ; the dispeller of the sins 
of the gods; the white-complexioned; the consumer 
(of sin); who is glorified in the illustrious name of Rudra; 
the bearer of arrows and a bow; the wearer of an adorable 
and omniform necklace; the preserver of all this vast uni¬ 
verse ; there is no one more powerful than he ; his javelin 
should be avoided; he is the giver of much (wealth), the 
protector of the virtuous; he is the cherisher of the world, 
the showerer (of beneiits), omnicisent and divine (Rudra), 
etc. (II. 4. l-15).’-^> In another hymn, the universal charac¬ 
ter of Rudra is ev^en more strikingly brought out. In it, he 
is spoken of as “ the divine Rudra, armed with the strong 
bow and fast-flying arrows, the bestower of food, the invincible, 
the conqueror, the creator, the wielder of sharp weapons” ;’ 
we are told “ he is known by his rule over those of terrestrial 
birth, by his sovereignty over those of celestial (origin)”. 
His are a thousand medicaments (VII. 3. 13).^’®’' 

The epithets “ tawny-coioured ” and “ white-complexioned ” 
both appear as descript ons of Rudra in the Rii^-Vi'da (ll. 1. 5 and 
8 ). 

His sJiarp weapons are referred to again and again. See 
mg-Vediiy VIII. 4. 9, where he is referred to as holding his sharp 
weapons in his hand. 

As to Wilson, he sees little of the Rudra of the ruranas 
in the Rudra of the kig-Reda, except his fiercene.ss. As to his 
identification with Siva. Wilson holds that except no other 
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Identification of Rudra with Siva. 

There has been some discussion as to the identity of 
Rudra, the Vedic god. According to Sayana, there is hardly 
any doubt that he is to be understood as Siva. At any rate, 
the Hindu commentators so understood him. Sayana 
defines the name Rudra to mean “ he who makes to weep, who 
causes all to weep at the end of time ”, thus identifying him 
with the destroying principle, or Siva. Wilson suggests that 
‘‘ there is nothing in the hymn (I. 8. 8) to bear out such 
an identification”. On the contrary, he says, ” he appears 
as a beneficent deity presiding especially over medicinal 
plants”. Though this be so there, the Vedic singers show 
fully well that they are afraid of him; pray to him to remove 
them far from his celestial wrath and beg of him not to 
injure them or tlreir cattle or horses, d'here is an open 
avowal of his destroying nature in tire hymns quoted above, 
though there is an equally frank declaration as to his 
capacity to keep them free from disease. His fierceness 
and his benignit}- are both acknowledged and it is thus his 
identity with Siva is established. The reference to him as 
the holder of medicaments is also indicative of his identity 
with Siva. According to Sayana, Rudriya is Rudra sum- 
band/ii bheshajar>i —medicament in relation to or presided 
over by Rudra, conformably to the text Ya te Rudra Shiva 
tamiJi, Shiva Yishivah, bhcshaji Shiva, Rudrasya b/iesha- 
}iti. —whatever are thy auspicious forms, O Rudra, they are 
all auspicious ; auspicious are medicaments, the medica¬ 
ments of Rudra. In I. 16. 6, Rudra is styled KaRirdin, he 
with the braided hair. Kaparda indicates the /ata of Siva, 
for which reason Sayana gives as its equivalent jatilaya. 
Even Wilson has to concede that ‘‘this looks very like a re¬ 
cognition of Siva in the person of Rudra”. Rudra is, in 
II. 4. 1, spoken as the “white-complexioned”, shwitiche shwai- 
tyam aiichate, he who goes to or obtains whiteness. This 

epithet applicable tc Siva occurs in the/iV-UM?. On the other hand, 
Macdonell speak.s oi Rudra of the Ki‘;-VMa as “ the earlier form of 
Siva”. (See Wilson, Rig-Veda, Introduction; Macdonell, Saiishrit 
Literature, 74). 
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refers to the white coniplexion of Siva, which evidently has 
its origin in this hymn. Later Western scholars—those 
who came after Wilson—assert that Rudra in the Rig'-Veda, 
is the earlier form of Siva.“®'* In the Rig'-Veda, the term Siva 
(meaning auspicious) is only used as an adjective in the 
sense of bringing good fortune, being gracious. It has even 
been suggested that it is used (in the Ria-Veda) euphemisti¬ 
cally. There is no doubt that it is commonly so used in the 
later Vedas, and beca)ne his exclusive name in post-Vedic 
times. The transition is well marked in the period of the 
Yajitr- Veda. 

Siva ill the Yajur-Veda. 

In the 16th chapter of the Vn/asa7zeyi Samhita of the 
Sukla Yajzir-Veda, god Rudra is spoken of by a large number 
of epithets which, later, are peculiar to .Siva. To these, in 
the 39th chapter, are added Imna (Ruler) and Mahadeva 
(Supreme God), which perhaps indicate the final conversion 
of Rudra into Siva. Evidently, in the special worship 
of Rudra, he was already reckoned the Great God and the 
Ruler of all. Accordingly, we would not be far wrong if 
we assumed that, in the period of the Sttkla Yajur-VMa, 
the Rudra of the Rig-Veda, has become Siva, he being 
several times mentioned by the latter name as well as by 
other epithets peculiar to him, such as Sankara, Mahadeva, 
etc. 

Siva in the Brahmanas and the Atharva-Veda. 

In the first part of the Gopatha Brahmana attached to 
the At/mrva-Veda, we find mention of Siva, which would 
seem to show that in post-Vedic times, if not already in the 
Brdkmaua period (800- 500 B.C.), Siva had become fully 
established in place of Rudra. Indeed, in the Atharva- 
Veda,^''^'’' Rudra is elevated to a higher position. Many other 
names are given to him, though the bearer of these different 

Taittiriya SamhUa. 4. 5. 1 ; Vajasniitya Samhita, 16. The 
name Siva occurs at the en:l of the Safarudnya. 

Atharva-Veda, IV. 28. 1 ; VI. 93. 2 ; VII. 87. 1 ; IX. 7. 7 ; 
X. 1. 3 ; XI. 2. 7 ; XI. 2. 4 ; XI. 2. 9 ; XI. 2. 10 ; XI. 2. 28 ; XI. 
6. 9 ; XIII. 4. 4 ; XIII. 4. 28 ; XV. 5. 1-7. 
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names is addressed individually and as a separate God. 
Among the more prominent names are Bhava, Sarva, 
Bhutapati, Pasupati, Mahadiiva, Ugra, Isana, etc. A study 
of these names shows that the double character of Rudra— 
destructive and beneficent—is still maintained. In the 
Satapatha Brahmana and the Kansitaki Brdhmana, we see 
that the Atharz'a-Veda position is still undisturbed and the 
names given to Rudra continue the tradition of his creative 
and destructive characters.''®® In the Grihya Sutras, however, 
the fearful side of Rudra is stressed {Ah>aldyana Grihya 
Sutra, IV’^. 'J; Pdraskara Grihya Sutra, III. 8; III. l.S). 

In the Mahabharata. 

There are numerous references to Siva in the Mahd- 
bhdrata. The duality of his nature is to be seen in this 
epic as well. He is commonly styled Mahadova or the 
Great God and Devadeva, the God of Gods, in it. He is 
spoken of as the son of Brahma, sprung from his forehead, 
hence called Latdtaprabhava His abode is the Himavat. 
He is also called Pasupati and is described as rejoicing in the 
company of Uma,"®- He has three eyes, hence called 
TrinetraP"^^ He has a blue neck, and is therefore called 
Nllakanlha''^'^''", Srikanthak'^^'' and SitikanthaP^^'' He has ten 
arms."®'^ He is clothed in skins, especially in tiger skins."®''^ 
His vehicle is the VrishabhaB^'^ His weapon is the fearful 

Atharva-Vcda, VI. 1. 3-7 ; VI. 1. 9. 

Mahdbtidrafa, XII. 13705, 13723. According to another 
version, he sprang from Vishnu’s forehead, Ihid., III. 

Ibtd., VI. 218: XIII. 6339. 

Ibid., III. 11984, XII. 10357. How he got this third eye 
is detailed in Itnd., III. 6362. For another version of the story 
see Ibid., XII. 13205. 

Ibid., II. 1641; XIII. 843, 1154. 

Ibid., xn. 13705. 

Ibtd., X. 253, 

Ibid., XIII. 1154. 

Ibid., II. 1643 ; X. 256. 

Ibid., II. 415. 
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Pdsupata, with which he killed the daityas in battle.^-®® His 
battle-axe is the Paras/t.' '^ His bow is the Pindka-p-^'- 
hence he is styled PvmkinP-^'-^ His trident is called 
Trisula after which he is called the His wife 

is called Uma,‘““® who is also called Parvati'-’'” and GauriP'-®"^ 
Kubera is his friendP*'*'* Thus, though he has many names 
and shapes, he is not infrequently made the foremost of all the 
divinities. Thus he is made out to be Brahma himself in 
certain places.’-^" He has a thousand names and forms, 
sahasrandina and dakurupa, all of which are classified under 
the terrible or the mild.'"" In the terrible form, he appears 
mostly as Rudra, his fii;y-Vedic name as Hara he is 
spoken as the destroyer of the universe he is unborn 
he is the maker of the world ; he absorbs, at the destruction 
of the world, all things created he draws in the whole 
universe at the end of a yi!p[a and swallows up all things ‘ 
everything owes its origin to him;'-'® he is the Mighty 
Ruler of the world and as such is called Isfina, the Ruler ; 
Isvara, the Lord; Mahesvara, the Great Lord ; Visvesvara, 

Ibid., HI. 11985 ; Vll, 2838 ; XIII. 851, 

Ibid., XIII. 864. 

Ibid., XIII. 849, 6396. 

Ibid., XIII. 567, 709'J. 

Ibid., XIII. 860. 

Ibid., III. 1642. 

Ibid., XII. 12169. 

Ibid., XII. 13220. 

Ibid., X. 258. 

Ibid., II. 417 ; XII. 10362. 

Ibid., XIII. 7496, 880, 1144 ; XII. 10346 in all of which 
passage.s he is made the foremost of all ; in XIII. 1043, 590 and 704 
ho is made out to be Brahma himself. 

Ibid., XIII. 7504—7510; see also VII, 9599. 

Ibid., II. 1642 ; X. 252 ; XII. 10375 ; XII. 10370. 

■ Ibid., XIII. 1146 : X 249 ; XIII. 7497 : XII, 2791. 

Ibid., X. 253. 

Ibid., III. 1626. 

Ibid., IX. 2236. 

Ibid, XIII. 941-943. 

Ibid., VII. 9465. 
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Lord of all; Sthanu, the Immovable, etcd^^'* He is also 
Kala as destroyer and as such creates all and sweeps away 
everything again and againd"-® He is the beginning of the 
world and the absorber of the worldd“-’ As Siva and 
Sankara, he is the merciful Sarvabhuta sivaJi sivah, he, who 
is friendly towards all;’”'" Sawnya vaktradhara, he who 
has a mild countenance Sarvabhutahiie ratah, he who 
rejoices over the happiness of all beings.’--’ Among the heroic 
deeds of Siva, the most prominent, perhaps, are the following: 
the receiving of the heavenly Ganga on his head the 
destruction of Daksha’s sacrifice;’--® reducing to ashes 
Kama;’--’’ the killing of Bhaga;’--’^ the overthrowing of the 
Asura Andhaka and the burning of the three fortresses, 
Tripura.’-®® Among his famous gifts are the following:— 
the grant of the spear Pasupata to Arjuna the gift of 
a sword to Aswatharnan {Sauptika Parva, Chapter VII); the 
grant of eight boons to Krishna and eight more to Jambavati, 
Krishna’s wife ; and the gifts to Upamanyu.’®®’ These two 
latter are mentioned in the Amisasana Parva (Chapter XIV). 

Puranas about Siva and Vishnu. 

In the Mahabharata are also to be found a number of 
Puranas whose object is to favour the worship of Siva in 


Ibid., vn. 2876; viir. 436 ; X. 252 ; XII. 4498 ; X. 252 ; 
V. 3825 ; XII. 10292; III. 7042 ; VII. 9625; X. 252; XIII. 843. 

’220/*v/., XIII. 7497, 1161, 1188, 942; XII. 5718, 1175; XIII. 
56. 

’“1 Ibid., XIII. 918 ; \T. 1278 ; XIII. 53. 

’"2 Jhtd., VII. 9622 ; VIII. 436. 

’--0 lind., V HI. 869. 

’”4 Ibid., XII. 5739. 

’2“ Ibid., VL. 223 ; XIII. 1784 ; XIII. 1856. 

’228 Ibid., X. 786 ; VII. 9545 ; XII. 10272 ; XIX. 12212 ; III. 
1627; X. 253 ; XIII. 6468. 

’22’ Ibid., XII. 6975-6980. 

’228 Ibid., VII. 9538 ; XIII. 7475. 

’229 Ibid., VII. 2876, 9462 ; XII. 10357 ; XIII. 908. 

’“"o Ibid., II I. 14569 ; VII. 9555 ; XIII. 7482. 

’281 Ibid., III. 11985 ; VII. 2838 ; XIII. 851. 
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some cases and of Vishnu, in others. This Epic also 
contains enumerations of the thousand names of Siva and 
of Vishnu. Among the Puranas which favour the religion 
of Siva are the Skanda, the Siva, the Linga and the 
Bhavishya. The Mdrkajideya and the Padma Puranas 
inculcate the belief that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are only 
one being. This doctrine is found already prominently, 
mentioned in the Harivamsa. This tradition of a common 
origin is seen in the Vis/mu Purdna as well, where Siva 
is the God who springs from the forehead of Brahma, who 
separates into male and female. The old Rig-Vedic idea of 
his being the parent of the Rudras, or Maruts, half of 
whom are gentle and brilliant, and the others ferocious and 
black, is also to be traced in this Purdna. 

Siva in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. 

In the Svetasvatara Upanishad, Siva has not yet 
become the name of Rudra, though its frequent use as an 
adjective in connection with the latter indicates that it is in 
course of becoming fixed as the proper name of the highest 
God. In this Upanishad, Rudra’s supremacy is fully main¬ 
tained, though the bhakti aspect is stressed in the most 
vigorous fashion.^^®^ Knowing Siva one is free—we are told 
—from all nooses {Sveta, Upa., 16). When there was 
nothing but darkness, Siva alone existed [Ibid., 18). This 
Upanishad, it is worthy of note, ends with a prayer of two 
verses addressed to Rudra to protect, of which one is 
taken from the Rig-Veda (I. 114. 8). The Supreme Brahman 
is often identified in this Upa7iishad with Rudra, Siva, 
Isana and Mahesvara. Umil is mentioned in the Kena Upa¬ 
nishad, but though she is not identified as the wife of 
Rudra, there is the suggestion in it that she had come 
to be so regarded before that Upanishad came into existence. 
In this, as in other Atharva-Veda Upanishads, the Saiva or 


Svetasvatara Upa., 1-20. This Upanishad quotes verses from 
the Satarudriya, the Bhagavad-gita, and the Purushasukta. The names 
given to Rudra are ; Tsana, Isa, Siva and Bhagavat. 

64 » 
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Sakta aspect is stressed. In the Suryopanishad, the earliest 
phase of the Ssikta school is seen. In the Atharvasiras., 
Rudra becomes the Brahman, while the importance of the 
Bhasma (the sacred ash) is urged as the mode of salvation. 
In the Sarabhopaniskad, the superiority of Rudra is indicat¬ 
ed by explaining how Rudra, incarnating himself as Sarabha, 
destroyed the Man-Lion incarnation of Vishnu. It con¬ 
cludes by identifying Siva with the Supreme Brahman. The 
Bhasmajabala Upanishad deals with Bhasma, Rudrdksha, the 
worship of the linga, etc., all intended to indicate the great¬ 
ness of Siva. The Akshamdlika Upanishad extols the Japa- 
mala ; the Kdldgni-Rudropanishad speaks of the importance 
of the Bhasma (sacred ash); while the Rudrdkshifdbdla refers 
to the greatness of Pasupati and the virtues attaching to the 
Rudrdksha, Bhasma etc. The Brihad Jdbdla and Bhasma 
Jdbdlopanishad likewise deal with the sacred ash and the 
Rudrdksha. The Pdsupatabrahmdpanishad makes Pasupati 
(Siva) the Supreme Brahman. Every phase of Vedantic 
thought is sought to be covered by this Upanishad, In the 
Paippalddopanishad, Brahma is represented as teaching 
Pippalada that Rudra is the Supreme Brahman. In the 
Atharva-Veda Upanishads, the identification of Rudra and 
the description of Siva as the Absolute is complete. 

Siva in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, this Rig-Veda con¬ 
ception still persists. The Rudras, the progeny of Rudra, 
are called the ten vital breaths (prdnds) with the heart as the 
eleventh, which seems opposed to the description of Siva 
as the destroyer of life. The double conception of creator 
and destroyer seems maintained here. 

In the Bhagavad-Gita. 

In the Bhagavad-gitd, the supremacy of Siva as the ruler 
of the world is maintained.^Referring to the Rudras, Sri 


See K. T. Telang, Bhagavad-gUd, in the S.B.E., VIII. 219, 


347. 
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Krishna identifies himself with Sankara, which would seem 
to stress the aspect of beneficence associated with him.^^'*'* 

Linga worship in the Rig-Veda. 

The worship of Siva is closely associated with the 
The earliest reference to the linga is to be found 
in the Rig-Veda, where tlie context shows that it refers to a 
kind of worship prevalent not among the Aryans, but among 
their enemies, whom one authority identifies with the 
Dasyus.'‘^® The worship of the Imga, it has been suggested, 
has been taken to correspond to the worship of the phallus, 
the emblem of the generative power in nature, especially in 
certain religious or solemn usages. Literally the term 
linga means nothing more than a symbol, mark or 
sign. Secondarily, it has come to signify Siva worshipped in 
the form of a phallus. In one passage of the Rig-Veda, 
Indra is requested not to allow those whose god is BUna to 
disturb the rites of the singers while in another, he is 
spoken of as having acquired the riches of a city after having 
killed those whose god is S>ism.^'-''^ Sir Ramakrishna 
Bhandarkar thinks that as we find phallic worshippers being 
denounced by the Aryans in these passages, Aryans must 
be taken to have been averse to such worship. He suggests 
that there is “no trace of this characteristic {i.e., the 
worship of the linga or phallus) in the earlier literature, 
so far as we have examined it ”, thereby meaning in the 
Rig-VMa. He also points out that this kind of worship 
should have been “ borrowed ” by the Aryans “ from the 


Bhagavad-gtta, X,23. 

Siva has been identified with Avestic Saurva, see Zend- 
Avesta, S.B.E., 4, Hi ; Pahlavi Texts, S.B.E., 5, 104. 

A. A. Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 153. 

Rig-Veda, VII. 21. 5. 

122® Bhandarkar does not quote the exact reference to the 
Rig-Veda for this statement. Professor A. A. Macdonell likewise 
refers to two passages in the Rig-Veda, but does not set down the 
exact references. See Sanskrit Literature, 153, 
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barbarian tribes with whom the Aryans came in contact 
In his view, the learned classes did not adopt it “ all 
at once ” but only gradually.*""® Much weight must naturally 
attach to this authoritative suggestion, especially as we find 
that Patanjali does not mention any emblem of Siva as being 
worshipped in his time but only an image [pratikriti)}'^^^ 
But apart from Siva worship being identified in Rig-VMic 
times with that of the linga or the generative principle in 
nature, there are at least three passages in the Rig- Veda 
which seem to refer to the possible identification of the 
male generative organ with the deity. Thus, in one passage, 
Vishnu is referred to in this manner : “ I offer, Vishnu, 

the oblation placed before thee with the exclamation ‘ Vashat 
Shipivishta^ with my offering,” etc.;*“‘* then in 
another, we have the following hymn addressed to Vishnu : 
“What is to be proclaimed, Vishnu, of thee, when thou sayest, 

‘ I am Shipivishta ?’ Conceal not from us thy real form, 
although thou hast engaged under a different form in 
battle.”*-*^ In a third, the first of these hymns is thus 
repeated: “I offer, Vishnu, the oblation placed before 
thee with the exclamation, ‘Vashat be pleased, Shipivishta, 
with my offering, ” etc.'^'® The allusion in the second of 
these texts, is to an incident in which Vishnu is said to 
have aided Vasishtha in battle, under an assumed name, and, 
when questioned, to have said, ‘‘ I am Shipivishta," —a word 
of ambiguous meaning. In the three contexts in which it 
occurs, it has been explained as “ penetrated, or clothed 
with rays of light, Rashmibhiravishta, the radiant, the 
splendid. ” In common use, however, it means a man 
naturally without prepuce, in which sense it may be here 


Vais/mavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, 114—115. 

on Panini V. 3. 99. Patanjali probably lived 
in the second half of the 2nd century B.C., and in any case not 
later than the beginning of the Christian era. 

Rig-Veda, VII. 6. 10 (7). 

/did., VII. 6. 11 (6). 

/bid., VII. 6. 11 (7). 
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interpreted as implying comparison; in like manner as 
a man is so denuded, so is Vishnu, according to his own 
declaration, uncovered by radiance— Tejasd andchchhdditdt. 
But this seems, as Wilson remarks,a refinement and it 
is probably to be understood as usual. The Sabdakalpa- 
druma makes sepha mean purusita sisiia, the male genera¬ 
tive organ.Modern opinion tends to the view that the 
worship of the linga is fore-shadowed by Vishnu Shipiviskta, 
the Vedic didity Vishnu conceived as ShipivishtaP'^^'-' Whether 
the evidence warrants our going so far as to affirm this as a 
fact may be doubted to some extent; but there can be 
no question that the idea of the worship of the generative 
principle in nature was not entirely absent in Vedic belief. 
There is ground for the belief, in fact, that the identification 
of a deity with such worship is also to be seen. But the 
manner in which it came to be fixed on Siva and how the 
linga came to be identified with Siva, and how Vishnu, 
the Vedic deity, came to be dissociated from it, are problems 
.still awaiting consideration. 

Linga Worship in the Yajur-Veda and the 
Mahabharata. 

But since we do not see linga worship except 
in its incipient stages in the Rig-Veda and find it in an 
advanced state in the Sukla Yajur- Veda., where it is part 


““ Wilson, Rig-Veda, on VII. 6. II (6) and VII. 6. 11 (7). 

Rajaradhakantadev : Sabdakalpadruma ; Sepha ; purusha 
iiina (male generative organ) See Mahabharata, X. 7. 38 : 

Vika/d kala lambosht i bruhaschchepdnda pindakdh \ 

Sepha site retah pdtund nantaram iti ii 

Sisnafy \ Sukrdpdte sepha set he patati Hi sephah ii 
See also Taittiriya Brdhmana 3. 33. 

Idam prajdpate retah sikta maghdvat tatsarobhavatte dead 
abruvan medam prajdpate retbdushaditi yadubrnvaji medam prajdpate 
retbdushaditi, etc. 

See Sir John Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta (Third Edition, 
1929), note to Chapter IV, by Brij Lai Mukherji, 104. 
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of the Soma sacrifice/"^^ it might, perhaps, be inferred 
that Siva worship and the identification of such worship with 
the linga had become general by thend"^® In the Mahd- 
bhdrata, we find the worship of the linga referred to in 
many passages. This shows that the linga had, by the 
time of the Epic period, come to be recognized as the emblem 
of Siva. Upamanyu’s discourse with Krishna shows that this 
identification of Siva with the linga is complete. Upamanyu 
says that Siva and Uma are the real creators of animals, as 
these bear the marks of the two, and not the discus or the 
conch-shell or marks of any other god.’ "*® This episode, in the 
opinion of Bhandarkar, fixes the adoption, in its final stage, 
of the linga as an object of worship by the higher classes. 

In the Post-Virasaiva Period. 

It is quite possible that with the general adoption of the 
linga., the original idea associated with its worship underwent 
a change. In its latest phase, represented by the period of Vira- 
saiva activity, both the development of the bhakti doctrine and 
the reaction induced by philosophic ideas, made the linga the 
great object round which a complete system of philosophical 
thought and ritualistic worship came to be evolved. Siva 
possesses in himself a sakti, or power, consisting of the rudi¬ 
ments of the individual soul and the material world, and 
from this sakti develops the whole world. 


1247 worship of the linga is held to be recognized in the 
Pravargya. See Satapata Brahmana, S.B.E., Vol. 44. xlvii. 

The date of the Mohenjo Daro remains in Sindh, in which the 
worship of Siva and theappears in their full-blown forms, should, 
from the point of view of the evidence afforded by them, be fixed in 
a period posterior to the Rig-Veda, in which Siva (another form of 
Rudra) worship and linga worship are still in their early stages. The 
remains may be said to be post-Kig-Vedic and probably also post- 
Yajur-Vedic. The Yajnr-Veda introduces us not only to a new geo¬ 
graphical era but also to a new epoch of religious and social life in 
India. 

Mahabhdrata, Anusdsanaparva (Chapter XIV). 
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Evolution of Philosophical Theories. 

It is this view that provides the groundwork, as it were, 
for the development of the opposing philosophical theories 
of Dvaita, Advaita, Visishtadvaita and Dvaitadvaita schools 
of thought within the ambit of the Saiva fold. 

The Pasupata School. 

Historically, the Saiva Dvaita view was first propounded 
by the Pasupata school, which is mentioned in the Mahd- 
bkarata}-"'^ It dates from about the second century B.C. 
and is referred to in lithic inscriptions and in literary writ¬ 
ings dating up to the thirteenth century A.D., text-books 
on the system being in use in the tenth century A.D.^^'"’^ 
According to this system, the supreme and individual 
souls are distinct entities, and the Pradhdna the constituent 
cause of the material world. In the delivered condition, 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness 
and attains boundless knowledge and power of action. 

The Saiva Siddhanta School. 

The Saiva (or Saiva Siddhanta) school which represents 
the early Saiva system known'"''" is also dualistic but differs 
from the Pasupata school in holding that the individual soul 
in the delivered condition becomes Siva himself; i.e.^ attains 
perfect resemblance with God Siva, though he does not 
possess the power of creation. In the Pasupata system, the 
fruit of deliverance is proximity to God, while in the Saiva, 
it is resemblance to Siva, sdrupya as distinguished from 
sdmipya- 

Mahdbharata, Sdnliparva, Chapter 349, verse 64. According 
to Bhandarkar ‘‘ a certain historical person (Lakular or Nakula) 
was the founder of the m lin Saiva system which was the same as 
that explained by Madhava as Nakulisa-Pasupata and that three 
other systems arose out of it in later times.” loc. ci(., 121. 

Bhandarkar, loc. cit.^ 121, f.n. 2. 

1252 mantras on which the Saiva Siddhanta appears to be 
bused are traced to the 7'ai/tirlya Aranyaia, X. 43-47, the MaAdndrd- 
yantya Upanishad,!!: the Vdyaviya Samhita refers to it as the Siddhanta 
school. 
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The Spanda and the Pratyabhijna Schools. 

Connected with the Saiva school, but which diverged 
from it somewhat, are the two systems associated with the 
names of Vasugupta (ninth century A.D.) and Abhinava- 
gupta (tenth century A.D.) and known as the Spandasastra 
and the Pratyabhijna schools, together familiarly known as 
Kashmir Saivism. Both these schools hold that God is 
independent and creates merely by the force of his will all 
that comes into existence; neither a prompting cause like 
Karma, nor a material cause like the Pradhana is required, 
according to them, for creation. Nor do they admit that 
God himself is the material cause; much less do they allow 
that Maja generates appearances which are false. God 
makes the world appear in himself, as if it were distinct from 
himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror 
is by the images reflected in it. The individual soul is thus, 
according to this system, identical with the Supireme Soul. 
According to the Spandasastra school, this identity is not 
perceived by the individual soul on account of its impurity 
(mala). This impurity vanishes by means of intense con¬ 
templation as the result of which the Highest Being breaks 
in upon the mind of the devotee and absorbs all finite 
thought. When this condition becomes stabilized, the 
individual soul is free and becomes the Supreme Soul. 
According to the Pratyabhijnasastra, however, the percep¬ 
tion of the identity comes through recognition. The indivi¬ 
dual soul fails to recognize, in its present condition, its 
real nature, though in its capacity for knowledge and action, 
it partakes of the nature of God. When it is led to realize 
its nature by its preceptor, it recognizes God in itself. 
These two schools thus actually postulate sameness as 
opposed to absolute non-duality as does the Advaita school. 

The Virasaiva School. 

The Virasaiva school, which is based on the older 
Saiva school and owes its origin to teachers (acharyas) who 
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preceded Basava/^®''' takes a view somewhat different. 
Its technique of belief and metaphysical ideology show a 
course of development which is so entirely different from the 
older school that it should have required time to develop. 
Accordingly while the Acharyas developed a theory based 
on the ancient Saiva school, Basava, who followed them, 
probably a century or raore later, popularised it and made 
it the religion of a large number of people inhabiting 
a vast extent of country. The philosophical idea under¬ 
lying it has been elaborated in different works. Sripati 
briefly describes it as Dvaiiadvaitdbhidhana viseshddvaita 
siddkdnta, Dvaitddvaita which connotes a qualified form 
of Advaita. He also styles it, as we have seen, as 
Bheddbheddtinaka viseshddvaita vlrasaiva siddhdnta, the 
Virasaiva Siddhanta, which is a qualified form of Advaita 
which partakes of the character of BhMdbkeda. It will be 
seen, he calls it Dvaitddvaita and Bheddbheda and in both 
cases gives the alternative description that it is a variety 
of Advaita of the qualified type. It has been usual, until 
recently, to describe Virasaivism as Saiva visishtddvaita^ 
Visishtddvaita which makes Siva the Brahman or the Abso¬ 
lute. From the description given by Sripati, we have to 
reckon it as Bheddbheda or Dvaitddvaita, which is a quali¬ 
fied variety of Advaita. The former description has been 
largely popularised both by a misapprehension of the true 
character of Virasaivism and its theory and by a misattri- 
bution of the theory of S rikantha to Virasaivism. Bhandar- 
kar’s suggestion that Srikantha’s view “ appears to be 
identical with that of the Virasaivas” has also helped to 
increase the effect of the misattribution. Srikantha’s theory, 
as we have seen, is confessedly Saiva visishtddvaita, where¬ 
as Virasaivism, is adrriittedly something very different. 
Virasaivism as taught by the highest exponents of that 
faith, enunciates the attainment of Siva tattva —the one 


1253 Panchacharyas have been placed in the eleventh century 
A.D., though some of them at least must be considerably older, 
while Basava belongs to the twelfth century A.D. 
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highest Brahman characterized by Sa^, Chit and Ananda ; it 
is called Sihala, because in it exist the Mahat and other 
principles and they eventually resolve in it; it is the 
support of the whole world, moveable and immoveable; it 
holds all the powers, all luminaries, all souls ; it is the 
resting place of all worlds and of all possessions ; and it is 
the highest place to be attained by those who seek the 
highest happiness ; and it is therefore styled the One only 
and absolute position— Sthala. The sthala, being the 
essence of Siva, is possessed of Sakti (innate power), which, 
by agitation, becomes divided into Lingasthala and 
Angasthala. The former is Siva and is the worshipped ; and 
the latter is the individual soul, the worshipper. Similarly, 
sakti divides itself into two parts by its own inherent power, 
one relating itself to Siva and called Kala, and the other 
to the individual soul and called Bkakti, or devotion. 
Sakti leads to action and Bhakti to deliverance. Sakti, 
being with Siva Parabrahman becomes the object of worship 
and bhakti makes one a worshipper. Sakti exists in the 
linga, which is Siva himself and not a mere symbol of 
Him ; and Bhakti exists in the Anga or the individual 
soul. Bhakti, as it leads away from action and from the 
world, helps the Anga to the attainment of samarasya with 
Siva. How this is brought about is laid down in many 
Virasaiva works of note, which also set down detailed 
descriptions of the conceptions underlying the ideas of 
Lingasthala and Angasthala. The Lingasthala, being 
Siva Parabrahman himself, is divided into the triune 
Bhdvalinga, Pranalmga and Ishtalinga. These represent 
Sat, Chit and Ananda —Existence, Intelligence, and Bliss. 
The first is without any parts ikala) and is perceived by faith; 
it is not conditioned by space or time and is higher than 
the highest. The second is apprehended by the mind and 
is without parts [kald) ; while the third is possessed of 
parts and is visible to the eye. The three lingas are res¬ 
pectively the highest principle, the subtle form and the gross 
form. They correspond to the soul, the life and the gross 
form. Characterized by use {prayoga), formulas {mantra). 
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and action {kriya), they form what are called Kald, Ndda 
and Bindu. Again, e;ich of these three lingas — Bhdva, 
Prana and Ishta —is divided into two: the first into 
Mahdlinga and Frasadaiinga, the second into Charalinga and 
Sivalinga, and the third into Gurulinga and Achdralinga. 
Six different kinds of sckti operate on these six and pro¬ 
duce six different forms. These are : (i) Mahdlinga, which 
is formed when the Siva essence is operated on by the power 
of intelligence I; its attributes are the absence of 

birth and death, freedom from taint, perfection, unity, 
subtleness, being higher than the highest, incorruptibility, 
unfathomableness, capaijility of being apprehended by faith 
and love and idealistic form {cliaitanyarupa). (ii) Prasddalinga 
which is produced when the Siva essence is permeated 
with its highest power (Pardsakti) ; the principle called 
Saddkhya is produced; it is light, eternal, indivisible, 
imperceptible to the senses, apprehensible by reason, in¬ 
destructible, and the rudiment which developes. (iii) Chara¬ 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is oper¬ 
ated upon by its prime\al power (Adisakli) ; it is infinite 
and pervades the internal and external worlds, which is full 
of light, is a Purusha (person), and is higher than Pradhdna 
or Prakriti, and is capable of being contemplated by the 
mind alone, (iv) Sivalinga, which is produced when the 
Siva essence is permeated by the will power {Icchdsakli ); 
it is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power, having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene, (v) Gurulinga, which is produced 
when the Siva essence is permeated with the knowledge 
[Jnd7iasakti) ; it possesses energy, presides over every 
system or science that instructs, is full of light, a boundless 
ocean of joy, and dwells in human intelligence, (vi) Achdra¬ 
linga, which is produced when the Siva essence is influenced 
by the power of action [Ki'iydsakti) ; in the shape of action 
it serves as the support, for the existence of all things; it is 
conceivable by the mind, and leads to self-renunciation. 
In view of the position assigned to Sakti in this conception 
of the Absolute, Virasaivism has been sometimes called 
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Sakti visishtadvaita, but such a description would seem to 
be not quite appropriate, for, the fundamental basis of true 
Visishtadvaita is lacking in it. The basic idea underlying 
the Virasaiva conception is that the original entity becomes 
divided, by reason of its own Sakti, into God and the indi¬ 
vidual soul, while its six forms represent only six differ¬ 
ent ways of looking at it. The first is the Infinite by itself; 
the second is the form in which it is conceived of as creating 
by its highest power ; the third, as distinct from the 
material world ; the fourth, as in its bodily form, the body 
being celestial in character ; the fifth, as knowledge which 
it imparts to mankind ; and the sixth, as guide to the indi¬ 
vidual soul in its efforts at seeking absolution. It will be 
seen that the relationship stressed as between the Infinite 
and the individual soul is one of a personal character and the 
dvaita aspect of dependence of the individual soul on the 
Infinite is fundamental to the conception as also the essen¬ 
tial difference between the creator and the created. These 
aspects are even further stressed when we come to realize 
the extreme emphasis that is laid upon Bhakti as the path 
to salvation on the part of the individual soul. Bhakti, 
indeed, is described as natural to the individual soul ; it is 
its characteristic. It is a tendency towards a leaning upon 
God, which is inherent in the individual soul. There are, 
according to the Virasaiva school, three stages in the pro¬ 
gress of the Bhakti towards God, and corresponding to 
these three stages, there are three divisions in the Anga- 
sthala, the subject of the individual soul. These are 
Ybganga, Bhbganga and Tydganga —the means of attain- 
ing yoga or union with Siva ; the means of enjoyment with 
Siva ; and the means of self-surrender to Siva. Of each of 
these there are two kinds. Under the first, come 
Aikya and Sayana. Aikya consists in the partaking of the 
joys of Siva. This is familiarly called Samarasa Bhakti, 
in which the individual soul enjoys bliss together with God. 
In Parana Bhakti, the individual soul sees the Linga or 
God, in himself and in everything else. It is a condition of 
joy to the individual soul by itself. Under the second. 
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Bhbganga, come Prana and Prasdda. Prana consists of self- 
renunciation and the concentration of the entire mind on the 
Linga, Prasdda is attained when the individual soul 
resigns completely all its enjoyment to the Linga and thus 
acquires serenity. Under the third, Tydgdnga, come 
Mahesvara and Bhakta. Mafiesvara indicates firm belief in 
the existence of God and the unity of the Linga and the 
maintenance of rigid discipline which has Siva for its 
objective. Bhakta is one who turns away from this 
material world and makes to devotion his sole object of 
life. But in the reverse order, these six stages— Bhakta, 
Mahesa (or Mahesvara), Prasdda, Prdnalinga, Parana 
and Aikya of life are ca'led collectively Shatsthala, a name 
by which they are famous in Virasaiva literature. They 
indicate in the order named the progress of the individual 
soul from a turning away from the material world through 
Bhakti, the first step, to Aikya or absolution, the last stage. 
This last stage is termed as Lingdnga sdmarasya, which indi¬ 
cates equality in blissful experience with Siva. This is the high¬ 
est stage aimed at and its attainment indicates salvation. 
The attainment of this goal, however, does not involve either 
the perfect identity of the individual soul with the Supreme 
Being or the shuffling off of its separateness by the indivi¬ 
dual soul and thus becoming a simple soul unconscious of 
itself as is propounded by the Advaita school. Virasaivism 
thus holds that Siva Par ibrahman, by his own sakti, divided 


Sdmarasya, literally means identity in essence. Cf. Paramam 
sdmyam npaiti. See Maud. Upa., III. 1. 3. Bhandarkar gives an 
account of Shatsthala in his work quoted above and says it is based 
on an abstract of •a Anubhavasdra (l.c. 136, f.n. 1). The 

doctrine has received the very widest attention from Virasaiva writers, 
several important works being wholly devoted to its elucidation. 
Among these may be mentione d Prabhudeva’s Shatsthala Gndnacharitra 
Vachana Tika, also called Shatsthala Viveka, which is Mahalingadeva’s 
commentary on Prabhudeva’s work ; Ekottarasthala by the same 
author; Jakkanarya’s Nitron ht-sthala \ Mayideva’s Shatsthala Gadya, 
etc. Mayideva wrote about 1430 A.D. and has been famous in later 
Virasaiva literature as Shatsthala Brahmavddi. (For further informa¬ 
tion, see Mysore Gazetteer, new edition, Vol. I, 328-331.) 
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himself into Linga and Anga, Supreme Being and individual 
soul, and by the influence of other kinds of sakii, became 
the creator of the world. His sakti is real; and the rudi¬ 
ment of creation is in his sakti. It thus differs from 
Visishtadvaita, which, according to Ramanuja, holds that 
there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the material 
world characterising the Supreme Being which afterwards 
developes. Srikantha, who calls himself a Siva Visishtfi- 
dvaitin, and who was not a Virasaiva by faith, approxi¬ 
mates to the Virasaiva philosophical position, though his 
view is not identical with it. Thus, he suggests that Siva 
with his sakti is the material cause of the world ; then, 
again, he holds that the individual soul in mukti is similar 
to the Supreme Soul, i.e., becomes possessed of its attributes; 
and finally, he agrees that in blissful experience, the 
individual and Supreme souls are equal.These similari¬ 
ties in view as between Srikantha and Virasaivism are not 
to be wondered at when we remember that about the time he 
wrote— circa 1250 A.D.—Virasaivism had reached the zenith 
of its power and popularity. To concede that Srikantha’s 
views approximate in some points to the Virasaiva philoso¬ 
phical position is not, however, equivalent to admitting that 
he was a Virasaiva (or Lingayat) by faith or belief. Much 
less was Appayya Dikshit, who propounded the Siva- 
dvaita view, a Virasaiva by faith or belief as has been suggest- 
ed.i25« Thus a rapid review of the different philosophical 


Srikantha, Brahma-Sulras, II. 2. 38 ; IV. 4. 3 ; IV. 4. 2. 

See Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature^ at page 481, 
where he says:—“ Srikantha Sivacharya, who wrote a Saivabhashya 
(Ed., Pandit VI and VII) on the Brahma-Sutras, belonged to the 
Virasaiva or Lingayat School of Southern India in which Bhakti is 
specially inculcated and Appayya Dikshita, the polymath of the 
16th century, vras of the same persuasion.” It is needless to state 
that Srikantha was professedly the inculcator of the Sivavisishta- 
dvaita and not the Virasaiva school. As for Appayya, he was the 
chief exponent in his time of the Sivadvaita school. In modern 
parlance, Srikantha and Appayya would be classed as Smdrthas 
who, philosophically, taught the Sivavisishtddvaita and Sivadvaita 
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schools which have grown round the name of Siva shows 
that they have, during the course of ages, developed varying 
points of view. While the earlier schools, including the 
Pasupata and the earlier Saiva, were dvaitic in character, the 
later schools represented by the great names of Srikantha, 
Sripati, and Appayya DTkshita developed theories which 
have been described as Sivavisis/itadvaita, Bhedabheddtmaka 
Viseshddvaita and Sivddvaita. 

Influence of Ehedabheda on the Later 
Upanishads. 

In certain of the later Upanishads, the tendency to 
stress the abhMa aspect in Bheddbheda is seen. Thus, in 
the Tejobindu Upanisha i, we have the following character¬ 
ization which is well worth noting from the point of view 
suggested:— 

Ajakukshau jagamidstihydtmakukshau jagannahi i 
Sarvathd bheda kalanam dvaitddvaitam navidyate il 
Mdyd kdryamidam bhedamastiched brahmabhdvanam i 
Deho 'ham. iti dukkham ched brahmdhamiti nischayah II 
The suggestion is that the jagat cannot be born in one who 
has no birth. In the womb of the formless dtma, there can 
beno world that is evidenc. Therefore, in dvaitddvaita, the 
idea of bheda is a misnomer, afault or defect {Bhedakalanam). 
Bheda, it is added, is an invention through mdya. That can 
be true if the form of Brahman {Bra/unabhdvana) is true. 
If the undergoing of misery by the body is a fact, then, ‘ ‘ I 
am Brahman ” is also a fact. If there is bondage in the 

views, while Sripati was a Virasaiva who taught the SivadvaitMvaita 
view. The statement of Keith may be traced back to Sir Rama- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar who, writing in 1913, said : “ Srikantha’s 
view appears to be identical with that of the Virasaivas.” This, as 
we have seen above, is only correct in a limited sense. 

The word ‘‘ later ” is used here in a relative sense. The 
remark of Professor Max Muller that “ any attempt to fix their rela¬ 
tive age {*>., the age of the different Upanishads) seems.. . .for the 
present almost hopeless” .seems still to hold the ground. Intro¬ 
duction to the Upanishads, Ixix. 
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heart, then only could Brahmachakra cut it. If it is 
doubted, then the truth of Brahman can be immediately 
made to manifest itself. 

The element of reality in BheddbhMa is stressed, 
though as might be expected in a qualified way, in the 
Vardhdpanishad (11-12):— 

Subhechchaddi irayam bhumi bheddbhMa yutam smrutam i 
YathdvadvMa buddhedam jagad jdgmti drishyate II 
Advaiie sthairyamdydte. dvaitecha prasamam gate i 
Pasyanti svapnavallokam turya bhumi suydgatah || 

Here, we see emphasised the view that the three-fold 
desires bring to experience the Bheda, the Abheda 2 LXi^ 
Bheddbkeda conditions in this world ; the world appears in 
the wide-awake state as if it is real; no sooner does the 
mind fix itself in immovable advaita, the dvaita aspect 
gradually fades off, just as the dlman in the dream states 
becomes one with the Brahman. 

In the Brahmavidydpanishad, we have a different note 
struck. The doctrine of Dvaiiddvaita is there held to be 
acceptable. Thus, we have the following declaration:— 

Pragndib'ham Prasdntd'kam Prakdiah Parameivarah l 

Ekadhd chintyanidno'ham dvaitddvaita vilakshanah || 

“I am Pragiidta personified, Prasdnta personified and 
Paramesvara personified. I am capable of meditating on 
everything simultaneously. I am both Dvaita and A dvaita 
in indescribable fashion.” 

The Mahbpanishad refers to BheddbhMa both impli¬ 
citly and explicitly. In one place (VI. 62), we have the 
following:— 

Dvaitddvaita samudbhutairjagannirmdna lilayd i 

Paramdtmamayl saktiradvaitaiva vijrumbhate il 
Here we have the declaration that jagan nirmdna Ilia is 
the result of (the principle of) Dvaitddvaita ; this makes it 
appear or rather produces the impression— as if Paramdtma 
and his sakti were different from each other. Paramatma and 
his sakti, appearing as two different things, become the cause 
of the sport of creation. 
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In the Annapurnbpanishad (V. 76-77), we have an 
echo of the same doctrinal declaration of one appearing 
to be two, though the stress is manifestly on the advaita 
aspect. Thus, we have the declaration:— 

hkah sambhidyate bhrdntyd mdyayd na svarupatah \ 
Tasmddadvatta evdsti na prapancho na samsrutih II 
We have here the suggestion that ignorance makes us think 
that one appears to split: into two through the agency of mdya, 
though it does not in reality; therefore, advaita alone 
prevails ; there is neither the world nor existence (to talk 
of). Just as dkdsa is spoken of as ghatdkdsa and mahdkdsa, 
similarly through ignorance Isvara is spoken of as Jlva and 
Isvara (as being two different entities). 

In the PdsupatabrahmbpanisPiad, we have, as might be 
expected, a firmer adherence to the Dvaitddvaita view. First, 

we have the declaration {Pdsupatabrahmopanishad, 25) :_ 

Natat pasyati cliiarupam Brahmavastveva pasyati i 
Dharmddharmitva vdrtdcha bhedd satihi bhidyate It 
Here, we have it stated that the bhinnarupa of chidrupa is 
not seen by him; bm he sees only the Brahmavasiu ; the 
expressions Dharma and Dharmi, even though they surely 
indicate the existence of become destroyed of their 

meaning. Then, we have the following statement 
(Bid., 26) 

Bkeddbhedastathd bkeddbhedah sdkshdt pardtmanah | 
Ndsti svdimdtirekena svayamevdsti sarvadd II 
Here, we are told that Bheda, Abheda and Bkeddbheda are 
the visible forms of the Paramatma; they do not excel in 
their different eminences ; they always exist of their own 

accord. Then, we have this other declaration (Ibid., 27):_ 

Brahmaiva vidyate sdkshdd vastuto vastutb apicha i 
Tathaiva Brahmavigtidin kim grihndti jahdti kim II 
We are here told that visibly and otherwise the Brahman 
form only is perceivable to the eye ; if this be so, which of 
these (Bheda, Abheda or Bheddbheda) could a Brahma- 
gndni accept or reject. The obvious answer to this 
query is that he can neither abandon the one nor accept 
the others. 
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The influence of the BkeddbhMa theory in later Vedan- 
tic thought is thus seen to be not negligible. It is worthy 
of note that the theory has never been a spent force but has 
again and again been enunciated in a manner which has 
borne testimony to its vitality. 

Here, we may conclude. Sripati’s point of view is one 
that has the merit of correlating popular belief with philo¬ 
sophic texts, and philosophic texts with a conception of the 
Truth which has had a wide vogue. Sripati finds a basis 
for the Virasaiva faith that has not only Vedic and Upani- 
shadic sanction in its favour, but also the authority of com¬ 
mentators more ancient than himself. He was not a mere 
systematiser of thought, but one who made faith accord 
with reason. His view is one that has found an echo in the 
West as well, and it is one too that can stand the test of a 
further examination at the hands of philosophic thinkers of 
the future, in the East and the West. 


II Om Tat Sat ii 
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APPENDIX B. 

Table showing Adhikaranas and Sutras according to the four 
principal Bhashyakaras. 


Bhashyakaras 

i 

Adhyayas 

Padas 

Adhikaranas 

Sutras 

1 

^ri Sankara Bhashya 

4 

4 

192 

555 

^ri Ramanuja Bhashya 

4 

4 

166 

645 

^ri Madhva Bhashya 

i 

4 

4 

223 

564 

^rikara Bhashya 

i * 


113 

1 544 
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APPENDIX C. 


X&blc showing the Differences in Adhikaranas and Sutras 
according to four principal Bhashyakaras. 


Adhyaya 

TD 

»cS 

Adhikarana 

Sankara 

Bhashya 

loj 

Madhva 

Bhashya 

Srikara 

Bliasbya 

a 

•C3 

< 

ci 

na 

IC5 

Adhikarana 

Sankara 

Bhashya 

Ramanuja 

Bhashya 

Madhva 

Bhashya 

Srikara 

Bhashya 

I 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5-11 

12-19 

20-21 

22 

23 

24-27 

28-31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5-12 

13-20 

21-22 

23 

24 

25-28 

29-32 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5-11 

12-19 

20-21 

22 

23 

24 

25-27 

28-31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5-12 

13-20 

21-22 

23-24 

25-28 

29-31 

32 

II 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1-2 

3 

4-11 

12 

13 

14-20 

21-23 

24-25 

26-29 

30-31 

32-33 

34-36 

37 

1-2 

3 

4-12 

13 

14 

15-20 

21-23 

24-25 

26-31 

32-36 

■■ 

1-3 

4-5 

6-7 

8-13 

14 

15-21 

22-27 

28-32 

33-34 

35-37 

38 

1-2 

3 

4-11 

12 

13 

14-20 

21-23 

24-25 

26-33 

34-35 

36 

• 


2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1-8 

910 

11-12 

13-17 

18-20 

21-23 

24-32 

1-8 

9-12 

13-18 

19-21 

22-24 

25-33 

1-8 

9-10 

11-12 

13-17 

18-20 

21-23 

24-32 

1-8 

9-10 

11-12 

13-17 

18-20 

21-23 

24-32 


2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1-10 

11 

12-17 

18-27 

28-32 

33-36 

37-41 

42-45 

1-9 

10-16 

17-26 

27-29 

30 

31-34 

35-38 

39-42 

1-4 

5 

6 
7-8 
9-10 

11-17 

18-25 

26-29 

30-32 

33-36 

37-41 

42-45 

1-9 

10 

11-16 

17-26 

27-29 

30-31 

32-36 

37-41 

42-45 


3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1-7 

8-9 

10-12 

13 

14-21 

22-23 

24-25 

26-30 

31-33 

34-38 

39 

40 

41 

42-43 

1-6 

7-8 

9-11 

12 

13-22 

23-24 

25-29 

30-32 

33-41 

42-44 

1-7 

8-9 

10-12 

13 

14-21 

22-23 

24-25 

26-33 

34-38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

1-7 

8-9 

10-12 

13 

14-21 

22-23 

24-25 

26-33 

34-38 

39 

40 

41 

42-43 




3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

1-7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19-32 

33-39 

40 

41-42 

43-57 

1-9 

10-17 

18 

19-32 

33-39 

40-41 

42-52 

1-7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15-16 

17 

18-19 

20-26 

27 

28-29 

30 

31-32 

33-42 

43-50 

51-53 

1-6 

7-8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18-30 

31-37 

38-39 

40-50 


4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1-7 

8-10 

11-13 

14-15 

16-18 

19-22 

23-27 

28 

1-7 

8-10 

11-13 

14-15 

16-18 

19-22 

23-28 

29 

1-9 

10-11 

12-14 

15 

16-23 

24-28 

29 

1-7 

8-10 

11-13 

14-15 

16-18 

19-22 

23-27 

28 
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APPENDIX Q..—{Contd) 


rt 

>» 

irt 

A 

*a 

< 

•a 

‘PS 

rt 

C- 

rt 

c3 

Ic 

< 

nJ JZ 

C lOJ 

CS ^ 

^ cq 

Ramanuja 

Bhashya 

Madbva 

Bhashya 

ir 

4 

1 

1-4 

1-3 

1-3 



2 

5-6 

4-5 

4 



3 

7 

6-7 

5 



4 

8 

8-11 

6-7 



5 

9-12 

12 

S 



6 

13 

13-14 

9-10 



7 

14-16 

15-16 

11-12 



8 

17-19 

17-19 

13 



9 

20-22 


14 



10 

. . 


15-17 



11 

, . 


18-2C 



12 

. . 


21 



13 



22-23 

in 

1 

1 

1-7 

1-7 

1 



2 

8-11 

8-11 

2 



3 

12-21 

12-21 

3 



4 

22 

22 

4 



5 

23 

23 

5 



6 

24-27 

24-27 

6 



7 

• . 


7 



8 



8 



9 

. . 


9 



10 



10-12 



11 



13-15 



12 



16 



13 



17 



14 



18 



15 

, » 


19-23 



16 



24 



17 

, , 


25 



18 



26-27 



19 



28 



20 



29 


5 'Hi 
'cn 


1-3 

■t 

5-6 

7-n 

12-13 

14-15 

16-18 


1-7 

8-11 

12-21 

22 

23 

T 24-27 


1-6 

1-6 

1-4 

1-6 

7-8 

7-8 

5 

7-8 

9 

9 

6 

9 

10 

10 

7 

10 

11-21 

11-25 

8 

11-20 

22-30 

26-29 

9 

21-25 

31-37 

30-36 

10 

26-34 

38-41 

37-40 

11-13 

35-36 



14-17 

37-40 



18 




19 




20-21 




22 




23-27 




28-31 




32-34 




35-36 




37 




38 




39-42 



Adhyaya 

Pada 

1 

Adhikarana | 

Sankara 

Bhashya 

Kamanuja 

Bhashya 

rt ^ 
> 

P 

Srlkara 

Bhashya 

III 

3 

1 

1-4 

1-5 

1-5 

1-5 



2 

5 

6-9 

6-9 

6-9 



3 

6-8 

10 

10 

10 



4 

9 

11-17 

11 

U-17 



5 

10 

18 

12 

18 



6 

11-13 

19 

13 

19 



7 

14-15 

20-22 

14 

20-22 



8 

16-17 

23 

15-16 

23 



9 

18 

24 

17 

24 



10 

19 

25 

18 

25 



n 

20-22 

26 

19 

26 



12 

23 

27-31 

20-21 

27-31 



13 

24 

32 

22-23 

32 



14 

25 

33-34 

24 

33-34 



15 

26 

35-37 

25 

35-37 



16 

27-28 

38-40 

26 

38-40 



17 

29-30 

41 

27-28 

41 



18 

31 

42 

29-30 

42 



19 

32 

43 

31-32 

43 



20 

33 

44-50 

33-34 

44-50 



21 

34 

51-52 

35-37 

51-52 



22 

35-36 

53-54 

38 

53-54 



23 

37 

55 

39 

55 



24 

38 

56 

40-42 

56 



25 

39 

57-58 

43 

57-58 



26 

40-41 

59-64 

44 

59-60 



27 

42 


45 




28 

43 


46-47 

63-62 



29 

44-52 


48-49 




30 

53 


50 




31 

54-56 


51 




32 

57-58 


52 




33 

59 


53 




34 

60 


54 




35 

61 


55-56 




36 

62 


57-58 




37 

63-66 


59 




38 

67-68 


60 




39 



61 




40 



62 




41 



63-66 




42 



67-68 




43 



•• 



4 

1 

1-17 

1-20 

1-9 

1-16 



2 

18-20 

21-22 

10-12 

17-20 



3 

21-22 

23-24 

13 

21-22 



4 

23-24 

25 

14-33 

23-24 



5 

25 

26 

34-40 

25 



6 

26-27 

27 

41-43 

26 



7 

28-31 

28-31 

44-46 

27 



8 

32-35 

32-35 

47-48 

28-31 



9 

36-39 

36-39 

49 

32-35 
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APPENDIX D, 


Total Sutras in each Pada of each Adhikarana as appearing 
in the four principal Bhashyas. 


Adhyaya 

ti 

'V 

irt 

Oi 

Sankara 

Bhashya 

Rnmanuia 

Bhashya 

Madhva | 

Bhashya j 

Srikara 

Bhashya 

Adhyaya 

Pada 

Sankara 

Bhashya 

Ramanuja 

Bhashya 

Madhva 

Bhashya 

Srikara 

Bhashya 

I 

, 

31 

32 

31 

32 

III 

1 

27 

27 

29 

27 


2 1 

32 

33 

32 

32 


2 

41 


42 

40 


3 

43 

44 

43 

43 


3 

68 

64 

68 

64 


4 

28 

29 

29 

28 


4 

52 

51 

51 

52 

1 

Total 

134 

138 

135 

135 


Total 

188 

182 

190 








IV 

1 

19 

19 

19 


II 

1 

37 

36 

38 

36 


2 

21 

20 

22 



2 

45 

42 

45 

45 


3 

16 

15 

16 



3 

57 

52 

53 

50 


4 

22 

22 

23 


1 

4 

22 

19 

23 

18 




— 





— 


— 

— 


Total 

78 

76 




Total 

161 

149 

159 

149 




— 

— 





— 


1 

1 

Grand 

Total 

561 

545 

564 

543 
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APPENDIX E. 

The Use and Significance of Om. 

In connection with v hat is stated on pages 84 and 246 of the 
Introduction in regard to I'ranava, the following note on its use and 
significance may prove inieresting Considerable discussion has 
centered round the point whether (or Om to use the modern spel¬ 
ling) forms an essential part {avayava) of the first Sutra of Badarayana 
or not. The followers of Aiiandatirtha hold that it forms an essential 
part, while those of Ramanuja hold that it does not. Anandatirtha, in 
commenting on I. 1. 1, quotes the Garnda Purdna for the view that 
from Vishnu Parabrahmar: proceeded two tabdas at the time of 
creation, viz., "Omkdra” arid “Ai/ia". I'herefore the two form the 
first in order. Omkdra inc udes Akdra, Ukdra and Makdra, ndda, 
bindu, ghosha, tdnia and itiSdnta. All these possess the name of 
Parabrahman and indicate in sound, symbol and expression the 
reason why it should be us:'d as part of the text. This is accepted 
by all previous writers and therefore the term Om should be used 
with every Sutra. The following passage taken from Anandatirtha’s 
comments on I. 1. 1, explains his view :— 

II ^ II 

ny55i4rsf^4?;i?:rTfr3Tr'4«J n n ^ n 

SfRHfT II 

i 

R 5r|I???STT II 

aididr drw: i 
3TTdddSrd^R?d ddSId ddd =d II 

i%wri: adidTi^fd di ddcf li 
Tf ddddlirasf^d;; RgdIffT: I 

ddd 51 fdTd:^dr 11 
dWIc3fdw€f didTdf I 
dSgcd dd^TT ^dfdrsd ddlfd: II 
si^BR: dddldRm dld^lRIdldd:: I 
ddl dldlcdd'r sixtr 5dlfHI%?fdfddrd#: II 

^ TTd ^Tdi ddl: I 
3T«rrd:dr®ddRd dTddl^Td dtdd: II 

5 *TfrRf?r ^dfddi# ii ffd, etc. 


56 
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Om thus indicates Parabrahman. Jayatirtha in his Nyaya Sudhd 
(l. 1. 1) writes :— Jiva jadatiriktasya jigudsyasya siddhih. Elucidat¬ 
ing its meaning, he observes ;— Omkdrasya tasya figndsyasya gwiaih 
d?iandddi ananta kalydna giinairgtmdn dtatdm vakii i pakshadvayepi 
ananid?iavadya kalydnagtma purnatd dnkdrasya arthah ii {ibid.) As 
Omkdra indicates Parabrahman, it is beyond the jlva. Brahmatva 
is within the reach of the jiva, but not the Omkdra, Consequently 
Om is discarded by commentators who do not adopt the Dvaita 
viewpoint. 

That Om forms an essential part of the first Sutra in the 
Veddnta Sutras is accordingly the view of Anandatirtha and his 
school. This view was opposed by one Srinivasacharya in his 
Pranavadarpand (Madras D.C. X, Nos. 4932 and 4933). This work, 
however, was, in its turn, severely criticized by Vijaylndratirtha, 
a guru of the Sumatindrainatha, in his Praijavadarpana khandanam 
(Madras D.C. X, No, 4798). The W’ork above referred to— Pratyava- 
darpana —should be distinguished from Omkdravdddrtha by Srinivasa, 
son of Srinivasacharya and Lakshmamba and disciple of Kaundinya 
Srinivasadikshita (Madras D.C. X, Nos. 4871 and 4872). This 
Srinivasa, son of Srinivasatatacharya (not Srinivasacharya) and 
Lakshmamba and disciple of Kaundinya gdtra, was the author of 
Jigndsddarpaijia, which is an elaborate investigation into the meaning 
of the word Jigndsd in the first aphorism of the Veddnta Sutras 
(Madras D.C. X. No. 4883), Pratiavadarpana is a separate work 
written by Srinivasacharya, son of Srisailatatacharya and Lakshmi 
and pupil of Srinivasadhvarin of Kaundinya gdtra (Madras D.C. X, 
Nos. 4932 and 4933). 

The Dhydnabinddpanishad explains how the Pranava, Om, is to 
be used in ydgic meditation (Madras D.C. I. 3, No. 550). Similarly 
the Panchabrahmdpanishad describes the five manifestations of Siva 
conceived as God and teaches that the five-syllabled mantra — 
Namaitivdya —is the means of worshipping him and of thereby 
attaining salvation (Madras D.C. I. 3, No. 590). {Cf. Ndrdyandpa- 
nishad which states that eight-syllabled mantra—Om namd Ndrdya- 
ndya —is the means of worshipping Narayana and thus winning 
salvation.) 

Though Sripati condemns Pdnchardtra Agama, for establishing 
the supremacy of Omkdra, he prefers to seek support from it (see 
his comment under II. 3. 42). 

In the Vishnu Purdna, which goes back to at least the 5th 
century A.D., Vishnu is described to be in all things. “ Within 
Pradhdna resides Soul, diffusive, conscious and self-irradiating, as 
fire (is inherent) in flint or sesamum oil in seed ” (Wilson, Vishnu 
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Purana, II. 233), while both Pradhana and spirit are encompassed 
by the energy of Vishnu. It is the energy of Vishnu which causes 
Pradhana and spirit to come together in creation, which keeps them 
in union, and which separates them at dissolution. It is Vishnu 
who causes all things to evolve. And Vishnu is Brahma, the 
Supreme Spirit, from whom the world proceeds, by whom it subsists, 
to whom it will return. ‘He is the Supreme abode of the existent 
and the non-existent. He it is by whose non-difference from 
Brahma^ this entire universe, moveable and immoveable, has its 
being'’' {/bid.., 236). The Sun is represented as part of Vishnu. 
Light is his essence, and the light is called forth by reciting the 
syllable Om, a syllable which itself is Vishnu, the substance of the 
three Vedas. The Sun is, according to the Purdita. daily attacked 
by crowds of Valakhilyas, demons no bigger than one’s thumb, and it 
is the imperative duty of a!! the twice-born to sprinkle water that has 
been purified by the recital of the sacred letters Om and the Gayatri 
verse. This sprinkling of the consecrated water causes the demons 
to disappear and the Sun is delivered from their attacks. Accord¬ 
ingly none should fail to observe this daily morning ritual. 
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APPENDIX F. 

Neo-Platonism and Christianity. 

In connection with the views expressed on p. 716 of the Intro¬ 
duction of the influence of Neo-Platonism on Christianity, it is 
needful to refer to recent opinions expressed on the subject. The 
question is a complicated one and as remarked by Mr. J. M. Mitchell, 
who has ably brought up the literature on the subject as outlined by 
Adolph Harnack, “ it is scarcely possible to get a complete view of 
their mutual relations”. If Neo-Platonism is understood in the 
widest sense, as tiie highest and fittest expression of the religious 
movements at work in the Grmco-Roinan empire from the second to 
the fifth century, then it may be regarded as the twin sister of the 
Church dogmatic which grew up during the same period ; the younger 
sister was brought up by the elder, then rebelled against her and at 
last tyrranised over her. The Neo-Platonists themselves character¬ 
ised the theologians of the Church as intruders, who had appropriated 
the Greek philosophy and spoiled it by the admixture of strange 
fables. Thus Porphyry says of Origen (Euseb., H.E., VI. 19): “ The 
outer life of Origen was that of a Christian and contrary to law ; but 
as far as his views of things and of God are concerned, he thought 
like the Greeks, v.’hose conceptions he overlaid with foreign myths.” 
Where did he get these “ myths ” from "i This verdict of Porphyry’s 
has been characteri.sed as “ more just and apt” than of the theolo¬ 
gians or the Greek philosophers, when they accused them of having 
borrowed all their really valuable doctrines from the ancient Christian 
books. But the important point is that the relationship has 
been acknowledged on both sides. In so far as Neo-Platonism and 
the Church dogmatic both set out from the felt need of redemption ; 
both sought to deliver the soul from sensuality and recognized men’s 
inability without divine aid—without a revelation—to attain salvation 
and a sure knowledge of the truth, “ they are ”, it is added, “ at 
once most intimately related and at the same time mutually indepen¬ 
dent”. It is suggested that during the third century A.D., Neo- 
Platonism exercised little influence on Christianity. During the 
fourth century A.D.,, however, the influence of Neo-Platonism on 
Oriental theologians proved of the utmost importance. Apart from 
certain doctrines, Neo-Platonists and Church theologians, indeed, 
drew so closely together that “ many of them are completely at 
one ”. In ethical precepts, in directions of right living (that is, 
asceticism), the two systems more and more approximated each other. 
But it was here that Neo-Platonism finally celebrated its 
greatest triumph. “ It indoctrinated the Church with all its 
mysticism, its mystic exercises and even its magical cultus as 
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taught by lamblichus. The works of the pseudo-Dionysius contain 
a Gnosis in which, by means of the teaching of lamblichus and 
Proclus, the Church’s theo-ogy is turned into a scholastic mysticism, 

with directions on matters of practice and ritual.The influence of 

these writings, first on the East, and then—after 9th (or 12th) 
century—on the West, cannot be over-estimated.” Augustine came 
fully under the influence of Neo-Plalonism. Through it, he got rid of 
scepticism and the last remnants of Manichreism. In his Cojifessi07is 
(Book VII), he has recorded how much he owed to the perusal of 
Neo-Platonic works. On all the cardinal doctrines—God, matter, 
the relation of God to the world, freedom and evil—Augustine retained 
the impress of Neo-Platonism. But at the same time, he is the one 
early Christian writer who states the differences between Christianity 
and Neo-Platonism distinctly. (See Book VII, Chapters ix-xxi.) 
Why did Neo-Platonism succumb to Christianity ? Catholic Christi¬ 
anity and Catholic Theology, it is said, conquered it “ after assimi¬ 
lating nearly everything tiiat it contained”. This conquest of 
Neo-Platonism took place in the Empire of Constantine and 
Theodosius. And when we remember the attendant circumstances 
in which this “ conquest ” came about, we can rightly 
enquire “ how much the essential doctrines of Christianity contri¬ 
buted to the victory, and what share must be assigned to the 
organization of the Church.” It has been held on high authority 
that the empirical science of the Renaissance and the two following 
centuries was “ itself a new development of Platonism and Neo- 
Platonism, as opposed to rationalistic dogmatism with its contempt for 
experience”. Magic, astrology and alchemy—all the outgrowth of 
Neo-Platonism—gave the first effectual stimulus to the observation 
of nature, and consequently to natural science and in this way 
finally extinguished barren rationalism. Thus, in the history of 
science Neo-Platonism has played a part and rendered services 
which Plotinus, or lamblichus or Proclus never dreamt. (See J. M. 
Mitchell in the Eticy. Brit., Eleventh Edition, XIX, 377-378.) 




LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


Aii. Upa. : Aitareyopanishad. 

Atharv. Upa. : Atharvasikhopanishad. 

Atharvasiras or Atharva. Upa. : Atharvasiras Upanishad. 
Athar. Upa. : Atharvopanishad. 

Brihad. Upa. : Brihaddranyakopanishad. 

Chch. Upa. : Chchdnddgyopanishad. 

E.C. : Epigraphia Carnatika. 

E.I. : Epigraphia Indica. 

I.A. : Indian Antiquary. 

Is. Upa. : Isdvdsydpanishad. 

Kaiv. Upa. : Kaivalydpanishad. 

Katha Upa. : Kathopanishad. 

Mddhy. Upa. : Mddkyadinaydpanishad. 

Madras D.C. of MSS. : Madras Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. 
Madras T.C. of MSS. : Madras Triennial Catalogue of MSS, 
M.E.R. Madras Epigraphy Report. 

Mahopa. : Mahopanishad. 

Mand. Upa. : Mandukyopanishad. 

Mund, Upa. : Mundakbpanishad. 

Muk. Upa. : Muktbpanishad. 

S.B.E. : Sacred Books of the East. 

Svet. Upa. : Svetasvatarbpanishad. 

Taitt. Upa. : Tailliriya Upanishad. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 7 , Line 5 , add the following :— 

In a private communication addressed to me, Mr. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, M.A., Tirupati, writes that Srikara is mentioned as the writer 
of a Vritti on the Purva Mimamsa by Sridhara, assigned to 935 A.D. 
Murari Misra, a writer on the Mimamsa, is, according to Mr. 
Ramakrishna Kavi, known to have mentioned Srikara in his 
Tripadinitinayana. This Murari Misra was, he adds, an younger 
contemporary of Mandana and Prabhakara. Srikara, he further 
states, is mentioned by Chandra about (850 A.D.) and, “seems to 
have written a Bhashya on the Uttara Mimamsa, i.e., the Brahma 
Sutra, also.” It is known that Sridhara is saluted by Bala- 
krishnananda Saraswati in I he introductory stanzas of his commen¬ 
tary on Jaimini (Jaimini Sfttravritiih) along with Gopfilananda and 
Svayamprakasa [Madras Tri. Cat. of MSS., Vol. I, Part i, Skt. 
B, p. 55, R. No. 383 (/))]• The works of Murari and Sridhara are so 
far unknown in the MS. collections of South India. So far as I 
know, neither the Madras nor the Tanjore MS. libraries possess any 
works of theirs. Ramakrishna Kavi adds: “Sripati is indeed a 
later writer. They are two different writers. Their Bhdshyas are also 
different. They are called Srikara Bhashya and Sripati Bhashya. 
Sripati is probably later than Palkuriki Somanatha. A close 
examination of the Bhdshyas of Sripati and Srikara will reveal the 
priority of one of them. Sripati is clearly an Aradhya, while Srikara, 
as understood from his quotations, was only a profounder of 
Sivadvaita like Srikantha.” I have been unable to trace the Vritti of 
Srikara on the Purva Mimamsa referred to by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi. 
Nor have I been so fortunate as to trace the reference to Srikara 
referred to by him in Murari's work, which also I have been unable 
to get at so far. As regards Srikara’s Bhashya on the Uttara 
Mimamsa, I have been ecpially unsuccessful in tracing it. As to 
Srikara and Sripati being different writers on the Uttara Mimamsa, 
I am unable to say anything more useful at present; nor am I able 
to add to what I have said already in regard to the date of Sripati. 
Until Srikara’s Bhashya, referred to by Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi, is 
available, we are obviously not in a position to say anything about 
his standpoint—whether he was an exponent of Sivadvaita or any 
other system of philosophy. Sripati, as will be seen from what has 
been stated above, was a Virasaiva and professedly a Bhedabheda- 
vadin. As to his being later in date than Palkuriki Somanatha, 
there can be no doubt whatever. Piduparti Basavaima who lived 
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later than 1480 A.D., says in his Basava Parana that King Pratapa 
Rudra was king during Palkuriki Somanatha’s time. There has been 
some discussion as to the identity of this Pratapa Rudra: is he 
Pratapa Rudra I, who ruled between 1132-1198 A.D., or Pratapa 
Rudra 11, who was king between 1292-1325 A.D.The real 
name of the former was Rudra, though modern writers have 
described him as Pratapa Rudra I. That the Pratapa Rudra men¬ 
tioned by Piduparti Basavanna was Pratapa Rudra II, seems to 
follow from the fact that Palkuriki Somanatha is to have foretold 
the overthrow of the Kakatiya Kingdom shortly after his visit to 
VVarrangal. And we know that Pratapa Rudra 11 proved the last 
great Kakatiya King. Malik Kafur, General of Alauddin Khilji, 
twice invaded Warrangal and on the second occasion, took Pratapa 
Rudra prisoner to Delhi. He returned to his capital as a vassal of 
the Sultan of Delhi and died in 1325 A.D. The prophesy of 
Somanatha that the Kakatiya Kingdom would fall, reported by 
Basavanna, could thus only refer to the final overthrow and not to any 
other event, ue., to any event in the reign of King Rudra, the earlier 
king, referred to as Pratapa Rudra I. Accordingly, we have to assign 
Palkuriki Somanatha to the reign of Pratapa Rudra II, who reigned 
between 1292-1325 A.D. But if, as is suggested in some quarters, 
Palkuriki Somanatha was a contemporary of Basava himself, he would 
have to be set clown to the time of King Rudra and assigned to a 
period between 1132-1198 A.D. If so, the prophesy alleged to have 
been uttered by him in regard to the destruction of the Kakatiya 
Kingdom should be taken to be a later embellishment invented by 
ardent followers of his to augment his greatness in the public eye. 
However this may be, Palkuruki Somanatha should have lived before 
circa 1400A.D., the approximate time about which Sripati, the 
commentator, lived. 

Page 46 , Line 26 . For “ 12th ” read " 10th ”. 

Page 4 J, Line add at the end ;— 

Mr. Rangacharya, in \\\% Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, 
II, 893, notes under Duggirala 209 A :—“Records that in the reign 
of Kakatiya GanapatidOva, his brother Bhatta Bhaskara gave in 
Sakha 1056 ( = .A.D. 1134) the village of Duggirala (present Ellore 
Taluk, Krishna District) in Kbandavati in 22 parts to Brahmans 
of 12 gotras and similarly 43 other villages ^Mackenzie MSS., 
Book XX., 67-70)”. There is some mistake here, as we see Bhatta 
Bhaskara is described here as the “brother” of “ Kakatiya Ganapati- 
deva ”. 

Page S/, Line 27 , for “ posterior ” read “ anterior ”. 

Page 32 g, Foot-note 202 , Line 3 . Between “ and ” and “ this ” 
insert “ by ”. 
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